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THE  ANTIENT  , 

H  IS  TO  R  Y. 

O  F    T  HE 

Perfiju^  and  Grecians. 

I  N  T  I^  0  D  y  C  T  I  O  N. 

BEFORE  I  enter  upon  the  hiftory  of  the  Persi  AKd 
and  Grecians^  I  fhall,  i«  prefix  here  fbme 
preliminary  obferyations,  to  ferve  as  an  introduftion 
d>ereto  i  2.  give  the  plan  and  diftribution  of  thefe-* 
veral  parts  pr  this  third  volume  j  stfid  3*  an  abridg* 
ment  of  the  Lacedaemonian  hiftory^  from  the  time 
of  their  firft  kings,  till  the  reign  of  Darius,  where 
this  i^rd  volunae  begins* 

A  R  .T  I  C  L  E    I. 

A  Jhort  ^account  cftbe  biftory  comprehended  in  tins  third 
yolnme.     H^hat  ufe  is  to  be  ptade  of  it.  ' 

HIS  third  volume' of  the  antient  hiftory, 

will  prefent  t3fe  reader  with  a  quite  new 

fpeftacle,  fuch  a  Ipeftade  as  will  oe  worth 

his  attention.     In  the  foregoing,  we  have  ften  two 

inconliderablc  ftatcs.  Media  and  PcrCaj^  fpread  them- 

B  '     '    "^  fclves 
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felves  far  and  wide,  under  the  conduit  of  CyruB^^ 
like  a  torrent  or  a  devouring  fire,  and  by  an  ama2dng. 
rapidity  conquer  and  fubdue  many  provinces  and 
kingdoms.  Here  we  fhall  fee  that  vaft  em^re  ftir- 
ring  up  the  fevcral  nations  under  its  dominion,  the 
Perfians,  the  Medes,  Phsenicians,  Egyptians,  Ba- 
bylonians,* Indians^  and  many  otl^rs,  and  pouring 
out  all  the  forces  of  Alia  and  the  Eaft  upon  a  litde 
country,  of  very  fmall  extent,  and  deftmite  of  all 
foreign  dfliflance ;  I  mean  Greece  When,  on  the 
one  hand,  we  behold  fo  many  nations  united  toge- 
ther, fuch  preparations  of  war  made  for  feveral 
years  with  fo  much  diligence  *,  innumerable  armies  by 
iba  and  land,  and  fuch  fleets  as  the  lea  could  hardly 
contain :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  two  weak  cities^ 
Athens  and  Lacedaemon,  abandoned  by  all  their  al- 
lies, and  left  almoft  entirely  to  themfelves :  have  we 
not  all  the  reafon  to  believe,  that  thefe  two  litde 
cities  are  going  to  be  utterly  deflxoyed  and  Iwal- 
lowed  up  by  fo  formidable  an  enemy ;  and  that  there 
will  not  be  fo  much  as  any  foofteps  of  them  left 
remaining?  and  yet  we  Ihall  find,  that  thefe  two 
cities  proved  vidorious  ;  and  by  their  invincible 
courage,  and  the  feveral  battles  they  gained,  both  by 
jfea  and  land,  made  the  Perfian  empire  lay  afide  all 
itiioughts  of  ever  turning  any  more  their  arms  a- 
gainft  Greece", 

The  recital  of  the  war  between  the  Perfians  and 
the  Greeks,-  wiU^  illuftrate  die  truth  of  this  maxim^ 
That  it  is  not  the  number,  but  the  valour  of  the 
troops,  and  the  condudt  of  the  generals,  on  which 
depends  the  fuccefs  of  military  expeditions.  Here  the 
reader  will  admire  the  furprizing  courage,  and  in- 
trepidity of  thofe  great  men  that  managed  the 
Grecian  affairs,  who,  when  all  the  world  combined 
^gainll  them,  remained  unfhaken,  and  were  not 
.difconcerted  by  any  calamities,  or  misfortunes  5  who 
undertook,  with  an  handful  of  men,  to  make  he^d 
.againft  armies  innumerable;  who,   nomthftandine 

fuck 
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£]ch  a  prodigious  inequality  of  forces,  durft  hope  for 
iiicceis ;  who  even  compelled  viftory  to  range  her- 
ielf  on  the  fide  of  merit  and  virtue  ;  and  taught  all 
ifucceeding  generations  what  infinite  refburces  and  ex-^ 
pedients  are  to  be  found  in  prudence,  vabur,  and 
experience ;  in  a  leal  for  liberty  and  our  country ;  in 
the  love  of  our  duty,  and  in  all  the  iejftiments^  nobis 
and  generous  fouls  are  infpir'd  withal^ 

This  war  of  the  Perfians  ag^inft  the  Grecians  will 
be  followed  by  the  account  of  another  amongft  the 
Greeks  themielves^  but  of  a  very  different  kind  from 
the  former.  In  this  latter,  there  will  fcarce  be  any 
aftions,  but  what  in  appearance  are  of  litde  confe-^ 

rice«  and  feemingly  unfit  for  the  gratification  of 
rcader^s  curiofity,  which  is  always  thirfling  after 
great  events :  here  he  will  meet  with  litde  elfc  than 
private  quarrels  between  certain  cides,  or  fome 
unall  ccmimon^^ths  i  fome  inconfiderable  fieges  } 
( excepting  that  of  Syracufe,  one  of  the  moft  im- 
portant recorded  in  antient  hiflory)  though  feveral 
of  thefe  fi^cs  hfked  a  confiderable  time  ;  fome  bat- 
tles between  armies,  where  the  numbers  were  fmall^ 
and  but  litde  blood  ihed.  What  is  it  then,  that  has 
rendered  thefe  wars  fo  celebrated  in  hiflory  ?  Salluft 
informs  us  in  thefe  words  •,  "  *  The  aftions  of  the 
**  Athenians  doubdefs  were  great,  and  yet  I  believe 
**  they  were  Ibmewhat  lefs  than  fame  is  for  having  us 
*'  to  conceive  of  them.  But  bccaufe  Athens  had 
*•  noble  writers,  the  a6b  of  that  republick  are  cele* 
*•  brated  through  the  whole  world  as  the  mofl  glo- 
**  rious  t  and  the  gallantry  of  thofe  heroes  who  per- 
"  form'd  them,  has  had  the  luck  to  be  thought  as 

•  Atbminfittm  res  gfft^f  fi'  fa3a  fro  maxttnu  celehranturl 

sMti  eg9  exifiimo^  fiais  ampLe  Ita  eoruwy   qua  ficere^  <virtu» 

tiu^mfiuefugfiiirunt:'verum  alt*  tanta    habttnr  ^    quantum    earn 

qtumio  mifions  tamtm,  quim/amd  'utrbis  fotuere  ixtolltre  fnedara 

feruntur.     Sedquiafro-venertibi  sngma,     Salluft.    in    bell.    Ca- 

Jcripearum  mapia   hgenia,  per  tilia. 
titrarum    nicm     ^fbmipifium 
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*«  tfanfcendent  as  the  tloquencc  of  fuch  wits  as  dc- 
*«  fcribed  thcxn." 

Silluft,  though  jealous  enough  of  the  glory,  ihe 
Romans  had  acauired  hy  a  ieries  of  diftinguifiied 
adions,  whcrewicii  thdir  hiftcMy  is  full,  yet  he  does 
uftice  in -this  «tf]lage  to  the  Grecians,  by  acknowl- 
edging, that  their  exploits  wefe  truly  jn^at  and  fl- 
nftriousj  though  fbmewhat  inferiour^  in  bis  opinion, 
to  their  fame.  What  is  diep  this  foreign  and  bor- 
rowed luftre,  which  the  Athenian  ai^ions  have  de- 
rived froA  the  elo<Juence  of  their  hiftdrians  ?  It  is» 
that  tlie  whole  univerie  agrees  in  looking  upon  theca 
as  the  greatefl:  and  moft  glorious,  that  webe  ever 
performed.  Per  ierrarum  orbsfn  Albenienftufh  fa£la 
fro  maximis  celebrantur.  AH  nations .  (educed  and 
enchanted,  as  it  were ,  with  the  beauties  of  the 
Greek  authors,  think  that  p€jopIe*s  exploits  fuperior 
to  any  tiding  that  was  ever  done  by  any  other  na- 
tion* I'his,  according  to  Salluft,  is  the'fervice  die 
Greek  atithors  have  done  the  Athenians,  by  their 
excellent  manner  of  defcribing  their  anions  j..  and 
very  unhappy  it  is  for  us,  that  our  hiftory,  for  want 
of  the  like  ailfiftance,  has  left  a  thoufand  bright  ac- 
tions and  fine  fayingB  unrecorded,  which  would  have 
been  fct  off  with,  great  luftre  and  advantage  by  the  ^ 
antient  writers,  and  would  have  done  great  honour  to 
our  *  Country. 

.  But,  however  this  be,  itmuft  be  confelsM^  that 
we  are  not  always  to  judge  of  the  value  of  an  adion, 
or  of  die  merit  of  die  perfons  concerned  in  it,  by 
tlie  importance  of  die  event.  *Tis  rather  in  fijch 
litde  fieges  and  engagements,  as  we 'find  recorded  in 
the  hiftory  of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  that  the  con- 
duct and  abilities  of  a  general  are  truly  conipicuous^ 
Accordingly  it  is  obfehred,  that  it  was  chiefty  at  the 
head  of  fmall  armies,  and  in  countries  of  little  ex- 
tent, that  our  greateft  commanders  of  the  laft  age 
diftinguifhed  their  capacity,  and  behaved  with  a 
condud,  not  inferiour  to  the  moft  celebrated  cap- 

tains 
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tains  of  antiquky.  In  ^dioQs  of  this  fojt,  cb^cehas 
noil^aiie^  ana  does  not  cover  any  overfi^its,  t|iat  aiie 
conurutted.  Every  diing  is  condufted  and  carried 
on  by  the  prudence  of  the  general.  I^e  is  truly  the 
foul  of  the  army,  whipli  neither  ads,  npr  move?, 
t)ut  by  his  direi^ion.  He  fees  every  thing,  and  is 
prdofit  every  wfiere.  ■  Nothing  efcapcs  his  yigilanqe 
and  attention.  Orders  are  fcafonably  given,  «and 
i€;aibnahly  qceoited.  Wiles,  ftrati^gems^  falfe  mar- 
dves.  Ileal  or  feigned  attaplfs,  imcampmcnts,  decamp-^ 
ments^  in  a  word,  ..every  diing  depends  upon  him 
al(uie.    *^  ^ 

On  this  account  the  reading  of  the  Greek  hiftorj- 
ans,  luch  as  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  and  Polybius^ 
is  of  infinite  fervice  to  young  officers  j  becaufe  tho/e 
hiftorians,  ^ho  were  alto  excellent  commanders,  ea- 
ter into  all  the  particulars  of  the  military  ^,  and 
lead  the  readers,  as  it  were,  by  the  hand  through 
all  the  iiqg^  and  battles  they  defcribe  ^  (hewing  them 
by  the  example  of  the  greateft  gqierals  in  antiquity, 
and  by  a  kind  of  anticipated  experience,  in  wh^t 
manner  war  is  to  be  carried  on. 

Nor  is  it  only  with  regard  to  military  exploits, 
that  the  Grecian  hiftory  affords  us  (iich  excellent  mo-^ 
dels*  We  Ihall  diere  find  celebra.ted  legiflators, 
able  politicians,  magiftrates  bom  for  government, 
men,  that  have  excelled  in  all  arts  and  fciences^ 
pfailo&>phers,  that  carried  their  enquiries,  as  &r  as 
was  poffible  in  thole  early  times,  and  who  have  left 
us  iuch  maxims  of  morality,  as  many  chriftians 
ought  to  blufh  at. 

It  is  true,  thefc  very  philofophers,  notwithftand- 
ing  their  penetration  m  fgine  points,  were  entirely 
blind  and  ignorant  as  to  others,  even  to  the  degree 
of  contelling  fome  of  the  moft  evident  principles  of 
the  kw  of  nature  }  and  very  often  they  toffered 
their  praftice  to  bely  their  dod^rine,  and  themfelve^ 
to  ^  into  the  mofl:  grofs  debaucheries.  The  divine 
providaice  permitted  itfo  to  be,  and  thought  fit  to^ 
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jgive  them  up  to  a  reprobate  mind,  in  order  to  pu- 
ni(h  their  pride,  and  to  teach  us  by  their  example, 
what  enormities  men  are  capable  of,  even  the 
"wifeft  and  moft  knowbg,  when  they  are  left  to 
their  own  weaknefs  and  natural  depravity  ;  and 
ifrom  what  an  abyls  the  mercy  of  our  divine  media- 
tor has  delivered  us,  But  though  they  fell  into 
fome  errors,  both  with  refpeft  to  the  underftanding 
?nd  the  mind,  which  we  are  obliged  fx>  deteft ;  yet 
that  does  not  hinder  their  books  fh)m  containing  many 
St.  Aug.   excellent  maxims,  which,  according  to  St.  Auftin, 


ic  Doftr.  we  are  entitled  to  claim  as  a  benefit  appertaining  to 
Zhni.  1. 6.  U5^  Ij^  jl^g  fg^^g  manner  as  the  Ifraelites,  when  they 
"  ^^'  came  out  of  Egypt,  •  enriched  themfelves  with  the 
fooils  thereof:  for  this  has  been  the  practice  of  all  die 
Oebapt.  «ints  :  Jpji  Gentiles  ftquid  divinum  6?  reSlum  in  doc-^ 
:on.  donsit  trims  fuis  habere  potuertmfy  non  imfrobaverunt  fancm 
'^'^'^7'tinojiri. 

The  fame  thing  may  be  laid  with  regard  to 
the  virtuous  aftions  of  the  Heathens,  whereof  we 
fliall  find  a  great  abundance  in  the  Grecian  hiftery, 
We  are  *  told  by  St.  Auftin,  that  according  to  the 
rule  of  juftice,  fecundum  jujiitia  regulaniy  we  ought 
to  be  fo.'far  fi-om  blaming  and  condemning  thofe 
actions, .  that  we  are  obliged  in  reaibn  to  commend 
and  extdl  them.  Not.  that  thofe  aftions  were  good 
and  praife-wordiy  in  every  refpedt ;  St.  Auftin  was 
very  far  fi-om  entertaining  fuch  an  opinion,  -f  He 
looked  upon  them  only  as  good  in  their  nature, 
and  with  rclpeft'to  the  duty  of  the  agents :  but  as  to 

*  HaberuU  fimt  iu  eorum  nu-  +  Navent  itaj;  non  officUsfed 

merot   quorum   eiiam  imfiorum,  Jmibus  a  *viHis  iifiernendas  iffe 

tuc  Deum  verum  <utraciter  juf-  nnrtutes.  Oficium  Mutem  tfi^  quod 

tique  coUntiuniy  qtuedam    tatmn  faciendum  eft ;  faih  vera  propter 

fa5i4L  n:el  legimus,  vel  no^imusy  quod  faciendum  eft.    Id,  contr. 

'vel  audimusy  qua  fecundum  juf  .Julian,  lib.  4.  c.  3.  a.  21.  Non 

titia  regulam  non  Jolum  wtupe^.  eratin  eis  'V€rajttftiti(i,  quim  note 

fare  pom  foffumus,  iferum  etiam  aSihut  fed  fnthuf  pfufantur  if- 


^nerito  redique  laudamus.  S.Axxg,     fcia.     Ibid.  D.  26. 
IH).  dcSpir.  &  Jit.  n.  48. 
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Ac  end,  for  which  they  were  done,  diat  father 
thought  them  very  blameable,  becaule  they  were 
not  direded  tt>  the  glory  of  God.  Thele  men  had 
no  lecourfc  to  the  true  God,  (  for  him  they  did  not 
know )  nor  was  it  id  him  they  addrelled  diemfelve& 
for  wifdom  in  their  counfels,  fuccels  in  their  under-- 
takings,  the  improvement  of  their  talents  or  their 
virtue.  It  was  not  to  the  true  God,  they  returned 
thanks  for  tbeie  ble0ings  ;  nor  did  they  give  him 
the  glory  of  them  by  an  himible  acknowledgment* 
They  did  not  confider  him,  either  as  the  fource  and 
principle,  or  as  the  end  of  all  the  good  they  were 
capable  of  doing.  Their  beft  a&ions  were  corrup* 
tea  dxher  by  felf-love  or  ingratitude :  they  could  not 
therefore  be  available  towards  falvadon,  which  is  only 
to  be  obtained  through  &itii  in  Jefiis  Chrift. 

But  notwithftanding  this,  according  to  the  fameStAuft. 
£ither,  it  may  be  very  ferviceable  to  chriftians,  both  ^  j  *^' 
for  dieir  inftru£tion  and  the  regulation  of  their  man^  c.  18. 
ners,  to  have  the  virtuous  anions  of  the  heathens 
laid  before  them  in  their  full  light,  provided  they 
iet  not  too  high  a  v^ue  tipon  them  :  for  what  the 
lame  father  fays  of  the  virtues  of  the  antient  Ro- 
mans, may  iiirely  be  applied  to  thofe  of  the  Gre- 
cians. He  employs  a  whole  chapter,  and  that  a 
proty  loi^  one,  in  |)(Hnting  out  the  moft  illuftrious 
adions  and  (ignal  virtues  of  that  people :  as  their 
love  of  the  commonweal ;  their  devoted  attachmient 
to  their  country ;  their  confiancy  in  fufiering  the 
moft  cruel  torments,  and  even  death  itfelf  i  their 
noble  and  generous  difintereflednefs;  their  efteeming 
and  chufing  poverty  j  their  profound  reverence  for 
religion  and  me  gods.  He  makes  feveral  refle&ibns 
upon  this  fiibjeft,  which  well  defcrve  to  be  recited 
on  this  occafion 

In  the  firft  place  he  fuppbfeth,  that  1%  was  in  or- 
der to  recompence  the  Romans  for  all  thcfe  virmes, 
which  yet  were  vutues  only  in  name  and  appearance* 
that  the  divine  providence  gave  them  the  empire  pf 
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'  the  Qnivtrfe,  a  recompence  very  inkable  tb  tjidr  dc-r 

ferts,  amd  which  they  Were  weak  enough  to  be  can- 
tenfied  withal,  *  For  the  iame  reafon  he  fuppofe 
God  thou|;ht  fit  to  let  thc^ir  name  be  fo  glorious,  and 
fo  much  efteemed  by  all  nations  and  in  all  ages, 
that  fo  many  great  and  illuftrious  aftiohsihould  not 
pals  entirely  unrewarded. 

In  the  fegoud  place  he  ob&rves,  that  fuch  vir- 
tues^  notwi^hitandin^  their  being  kiky  are  of  pub- 
Ifck  advantage  to  mankind,  and  that  they  enter 
into  the  fecret  defigns  of  God  towards  the  punilh- 
ing,  or  rewarding  of  his  creatures.  The  love  of 
UJpry,  whidi  is  a  vice,  yet  ferves  to  fuppr^fe  many 
other  vices,  of  a  more  hurtfol  and  mifchievous  na^- 
ture,  fuch  as  injuftice,  violence,  and  cruelty.     And 

I  can  it  be  queftioned,  f  whether  a  magiftmc,  a  goi> 

vemor  of  a  province,  or  a  fovereign,  that  arq 
^ntle,  patient,  juft,  chafte,  and  beneficent^  though 
merely  upon  human  motives  of  intcreft  or  vain- 
gloryj  arc  not  infinitely  more  icrviceable  to  liie 
commonwealth,  than  they  would  be,  if  they  iHrcre 
deflitute  of  thofe  external  appearances  and  fhadows 
-of  virtue  i  and  that  men  of  fuch  diipofitions  may  be 
^leckoned  among  the  moft  valuable  prdems  of 
heaven  ?  We  may  the  better  jud^  of  this  matter,  if 
we  do  but  compare  iuc:h  magiftrates  and  princes 
withthofe  pf  a  contrary  charader,  who,  laying  afide 
all  honour  and  probity,  defpifmg  reputation,  and 
trampling  upon  the  moft  facred  laws,  acknowledge 
iio  odier  law,  than  that  of  their  brutifh  poflions : 
whp  are,  in  ^  wordj^  fuch  as  God  in  his  wratl^fend^ 

*  Si  R^m^is  Pius  moue  h{U9c  iur :  perceferunt  imrcedem  Juam. 

ttrrtnam  gUriam  excHientiJimi  Ibid.  cap.  15. 

imperii  cbhcedifet^    hoft  reddtn*  f  Cwfiat  eos^  qui  cives  non 

fur   mtrce\  hwis  art^us  eorum,  Jint  civitafis  atem/t^    utilior^s 

^  i.  c.  )    vktuiibus  ,   ^uihlis  ad  tfft  terretue  civitati,  ^uansk  ha- 

tanfam  zkriam   ter-venire  mte-  bent  wrtntem  W  t^w.  mtim 


tanfam  gkriam  perwnire  nite- 
'haniur.     At  non  eR  quod  de  fum* 

mi  V  -^ifi'^iju^ifia  copfieraih 


ent  yirfufem  W  f^m^  fuJtm 
Jinecipfam.    Ibid.  cap.  19. 
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toa  nutkm,  he  has  a  mind  to^punUh^  and  WJikh  be 
diiidcs  worthy  of  iuch  mafters.    £/  ialibus  fuidem  ibid.  c. 
iminandi  potefias  non  datur  nifi  fummi  dei  provi-  19* 
dentid^  fuand^  res  bufffonas  juSeat  talibus  dominis 
dignas. 

The  third   and  laft  refle&ion  this  father  makes^ 
and  which  is  the  moil  pertinent  to  my  fubjeft,  and 
to  the  end  I  propofe  in  writing  this  antient  hiftory^ 
relates  to  the  uie  that  oi^ht  to  be  made  of  the  praifes 
given  to  the  virtuous  heathens.     It  fhews  wlut  ad<* 
vantfl^  a  prudent  reader  fiiould  reap  fix>m  the  re- 
dtsi  of  the  gallant  exploits  and  virtuous  a Aions  of  the 
Grecians,  which  will  be  the  principal  fubjeA  of  this,    . 
and  the  following  volumes.    When  we  fee  thefe  men 
^ificing  cheir  eftates  and  fortunes  to  the  relief  of 
cheir  fellow  citizens,  dieir  lives  to  the  poeiervation  of 
the  ftace,   and  even  their  &me  and  glory  to  the 
puUick  good  y^when  we  lee  them  pra6bifing  themoft 
difficult  virtues,  and  that  on  motives  purely  human, 
in  order  to  acquire  a  tranfient  reputation :  *  what  re- 
proaches ought  we  not  to  make  to  our  felves,  and 
how  much  ought  we  to  be  aihamed,  if,  profefiing  a 
religion,  th^  recommends  it  felf  to  vs  by  the  pror 
inifes  of  an  eternal  recompence,  and  has  £ach  power- 
fill  motives  to  enforce  our  love  and  gratitude,  we 
yet  want  the  courage  and  resolution  to  pradife  th6    - 
£une  vimies  i  And  if  we  are  ib  happy  as  to  fiilfil 
our  engpigements,  and  ducy^  how  can  we  bej  proud 
of  it,  when  we  confider  how  much  greater  things 
were  done  on  a  motive  of  mere  vain-glory,  by  men, 
who  kfiew  not  God,  and  who  confii^  all  their  de^  • 
(ires  to  the  ^oods  of  this  prefent  life  ? 

This  then,  according  to  St.  Auftin,  is  the  priiv  . 
cipal  ule,  that  is  to  be  madeof  the  ftudy  and  reading 

ajfarut  commomtionis  fxeapia »  temtirimMS,  fudore  fm^mmtr  vfi% 

nt^fi  ^irtutes  quorum  ifijt  vtcuH"  tmmifimus^  fafirUi  n^  extoUa' 

^M  fimt  fimksj  muu  iftifroci-  unr.     IbM.  c.  1 8. 
^itutis  ttrrnufgUrii  fnmermttf 

of 
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®f  prophanchiftory  :  nor  did  die  ♦  divine  providence 
{nmt  ttkt  Greeks  and  Romans  to  become  fo  ^mous 
and  illuftrious,  but  in  order  to  give  the  greater 
weight  to  thofe  examples  of  virtue,  wherewith  their 
hiflory  abounds,  that  oy  our  reading  them  with  leri- 
oufhe&  and  attention,  we  fhould  learn,  from  the 
love  they  bore  to  an  eardily  country,  and  to  a 
glory  of  fo  Ihorc  a  duration,  what  longing  we  oi^ht 
to  have  for  an  heavenly  country,  where  an  efiemity 
of  happinefs  is  to  be  our  reward. 

If  the  virtues  of  the  Perfians,  recorded  in  hiftory, 
may  ierve  us  for  patterns  in  the  conduft  of  our  lives  % 
fo  may  their  vices  and  failings,  on  the  other  hand, 
be  no  lefs  proper  to  ferve  for  our  caution  and  in* 
ftrudion ;  and  the  ftrid  r^rd,  which  an  hiftorian 
is  obliged  to  pay  to  truth,  will  not  allow  him  to 
di&mhk  the  latter,  out  of  fear  of  eclipfing  the  luftre 
In  am.  of  the  former.  Nor  does  what  I  here  advance,  ccm- 
^  479'  ^  tradidt  the  rule  laid  down  by  Plutarch,  on  the  lama 
480.  fiibjed:,  in  his  preface  to  the  life  of  Cimon*  He 
requires,  that  the  illuftrious  aftions  of  great  men  be 
reprefented  in  their  full  light:  but  ^  to  the  faults, 
which  may  ibmetimes  efcape  them  through  pal^ 
fion  or  furprize,  or  into  which  they  may  be  drawn 
by  the  necdfity  of  affairs,  f  looking  upon  them  ra^ 
ther  as  a  certain  degree  of  perfe6tion,  which  is 
wanting  to  their  virtue,  than  as  vices  or  crimes, 
that  proceed  from  any  corruption  of  the  heart  ^ 
fuch  impecfe(ftions  as  diefe,  he  would  have  the  hif^ 
torian,  out  of  compaffion  to  die  weakneis  of  hu^ 
man  nature,  which  produceth  nothing  entiidv  per- 
fed,  content  himfcif  with  touching  very  lightly :  in 
the  fame  manner  as  an  able  painter,  when  he  has  a 

*  Ut  cinjis  atema  ilHus  «-  Ji  tantum  afuis  ci<vibu4  terrena 

*vitiitis,  quam^u  htc  peregrinau'  dileda  »ft  filter  minuimm  fla- 

iur^  diligenter  &  fobrie  ilia  in-  riam.    Ibid.  c.    16. 

tueavtur  exempla ,    (sf   'videant  - 

)guania  dileSiio  dehtatur  fuftnue  '"\  ^BX^fdtma-m  fAStXStt  itftHkn-- 

f  atria  propter  ^a tain  at P' nam ,  w*>  J  jtuwe?  •■•?»jp«;|*«Tis. 

fine 
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fine  &ce  to  draw,  in  which  he  finds  Ibme  litde  bk^ 
mifhy  or  defed,  does  neither  entirely  fuppreis  it, 
nor  think  him^If  obliged  to  reprefent  it  with  a 
ftri<%  eza^faieis  ;  becaule  the  one  would  fpoil  the 
beauty  of  t}ie  pi&uie,  and  the  other  would  deftroy 
the  likenefi.  The  very  companion  Plutarch  ufes, 
ihows,  that  he  fpeaks  only  of  fli^  and  excufable 
faults.  But  as  to  aftions  of  injuftice,  violence,  and 
brutality,  they  ought  not  to  be  concealed,  or  di£> 
guiied  oh  any  account ;  nor  can  we  fuppofe,  that 
the  fame  privilege  fhould  be  allowed  in  hiilory  as 
is  in  painting;  which  invented  the  *  profile,  to 
reprelent  the  fide-&ce  of  a  prince,  who  had  loft  an 
eye,  and  by  that  means  ingenioufly  concealed  ib  dif* 
agreeable  a  deformity.  Hiftory,  the  moft  eflential 
law  whereof  is  finceritv,  will  by  no  means  admit  of 
fuch  indulgences,  wluch  indeed  would  deprive  it 
of  its  greateft  advantage. 

Shame,  rmroach,  infamy,  hatred,  and  the  exe- 
craticHis  of  the  publick,  which  are  the  infeparable 
attendants  on  criminal  and  brudfh  a6tions,  are  no 
lefs  proper  to  excite  an  horrour  for  vice »  than  the 
glory  which  perpetually  waits  upon  good  aAions,  is 
proper  to  infpire  us  with  the  love  of  virtue.  And 
thefe  t>  according  to  Tacitus^  are  the  two  ends, 
which  every  hiflorian  ought  to  propofe  to  himfelf, 
by  making  a  judicious  choice  of  what  is  moft  ex*- 
traordinary  both  in  good  and  evil,  in  order  to  have 
that  publick  homage  paid  to  virtue,  which  isf^uftly 
due  to  it  5  and  to  create  the  greater  abhorrence  for 
vice,  on  account  of  that  eternal  infamy  that  at- 
tends it. 

•  Haiet    in  fiOura  J^ttm  ftiiuiy  nifi  inj^nes  per  hwufrm 

MafiuUs,    AfMts  tamen  imm-  aut  ttotoMi  dedn^t :  qmd  fra- 

ItMem  j^U^tm  latin  tatitum  al-  cipuum  munus  ofmalium  reor  ni 

ter§  §fiendit,  ut  amiffi  oculi  de-  wirtutis  fltantur^  utque  pravis 

finmtas  latent .     Quin.    1.  2.  diais  faaifyi  ex p9pritate  ^  in- 

c.  13.  famid  mtus  fy.    Tacit.  Ann. 

i*  Exifd  fetaentias  baud  in-  Ub.  3.  eap.  65. 

The 
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The  hiftory  I  writt  does  but  ^Uh  too  niany 
examples  of  the  latter  iort.  With  refoeft  to  tbc 
Ferfians,  k  will  appear,  by  what  is  iaid  of  their 
kkigs,  that  thofe  princes,  who  hiave  all  the  power  in 
their  own  Im^t  are  often  given  op  to  all  (heir  paf- 
jTions  I  that  nothing  is  more  diiScUk  than  to  mift 
the  delufions  of  a  man's  own  greatnefs,  and  the 
flatteries  c^  fhple  that  furround  him  ;  that  the  power 
of  gratifying  all  one's  defues,  and  of  doing  evil 
with  impunity,  is  a  dangerous  0tuation ;  that  the 
beft  difpofitions  can  hardly  withiland  fuch  a  temp- 
tation -,  that,  even  after  having  preierved  themiclves 
in  the  beginnii:^,  they  ane  inieniibly  corrupted  by 
jbftnefs  and  effeminacy,  by  pride,  ajfKl  theu*  aver- 
fion  to  fincere  advice ;  and  that  it  rarely  happens 
they  are  wife  enoi^h  to  coiifider  that,  when  they 
find  themfelves  exalted  above  all  laws  and  reftraints, 
they  {land  then  moil  in  need  of  moderation  and 
wi&om,  both  in  r^ard  to  themfelves  and  others  ^ 
and  diat  in  fuch  a  fmiation  they  ought  to  be  doubly 
wife,  and  doubly  ftrong,  in  order  inwardly  to  fee 
bounds  by  tbek  reafen  to  a  power,  that  has  Mne. 
outwardly. 

With  reipeft  to  the  Grecians,  the  Pel^ponncrian 
war  will  ihow  the  miferable  efieds  of  their  inteftine 
divifions,  and  the  fatal  excolles,  into  which  the.y 
were  led  by  their  thirft  of  dominion  :  feenes  of  in- 
juftice,  ingratitude,  and  perfidiouiheis,  together 
with  the  open  violation  of  treaties,  or  mean  artifices 
and  unworthy  tricks  to  elude  their  execution.  It 
will  fhow,  how  fcandaloufly  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
Athenians  debafed  themfelves  towards  the  Barbari- 
jians,  in  order  to  beg  fome  aids  of  money  from 
them :  how  fliamcfixUy  the.great  deliverers  ^t  Greece 
renounced  the  glory  of  all  their  paft  labours  an4  ex* 
pldits,  by  Hooping  and  making  their  court  to  cer- 
tain haughty  and  infolent  ^atrapas,  and  by  .going, 
one  after  another,  and  with  emulation,  to  implore 
the  protiftion  of  the  commpn  enemy,  whom  they 

nad 
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had  fo  often  conquered  ;  and  how  they  emplojred 
the  luccours  they  obtained  from  them,  in  opprefling 
their  antient  allies,  and  extending  their  own  territories 
by  unjuft  and  violent  incroachments.   . 

On  Jx)ih  fides,  and  fomethnes  in  tfie  fame  perlbn, 
we  ihall  find  a  furprizing  mixture  of  good  and  bad, 
of  vhtoes  and  vices,  of  glorious  aftions  and  mean 
Iditimems ;  and  fometimes  perhaps  We  £ha!l  be  ready 
CO  ask  ourielyes,  whether  thele  can  be  the  fame  per* 
fpns  and  the  fame  people,  of  whom  fuch  different 
diings  are  related  ^  and  whether  it  be  poffible,  that 
fuch  a  bright  and  fbuimg  light,  and  fuch  thick  clouds 
of  fmoak  and  darknefs,  can  proceed  from  the  fame 
matter.  I  relate  thmgi,  as  I  find  them  in  antient  au- 
thors^ and  the  piAures  I  prefent  the  reader  with  are ' 
9lw$(fB,'dtwmk  a&r  thpfe  original  monuments,  which 
hifloty  <hitt  :tra£i^itted  to  us»  concerning  the  per- 
ions  i  Hjpctic  of  I  iuid»  I  might  likewiie  add,  after 
Jminap  itacore  kW.  But,  in  my  opinion,  even  this 
medl^  of  good  and  evil,  though  very  odd  in  itfelf , 
jnay  be  of  great  adyant^e  to  us,  and  ferve  as  a 
prefervacive  aga^nft  a  danger  both  very  conmion  and 
very  Bacuial^ 

For  if  we  found,  either  in  any  nation,  or  parti- 
cular {lerfims,  a  probity  and  a  noblene&  of  fenti- 
tncms  always  unifonn,  and  free  from  all  blemiih  and 
weakne^y  we  ihould  be  tempted  to  believe  that  hea- 
thenifin  is  capable  of  producmg  genuine,  and  perfedt 
virtues,  thoi^  our  religion  teaches  us,  that  thofe 
virtues  we  moft  admire  among  the  h^thens,  are 
really  no  more  than  the  fhadow  and  appearance  of 
them.  But  when  we  fee  the  defedts  and  imperfec^ 
dons,  the  vices  and  crimes ,  and  thofe  fometimes  of 
the  blacked  die,  that  are  intermixed  with,  and  often 
very  clofely  follow  their  mofl  virtuous  aftions  ;  we 
are  taught  thereby  to. moderate  our  efleem  and  ad- 
miration of  them,  and  at  the  fame  time,  that  we 
commend  what  appears  noble,  worthy  and  great 
among  the  Pagans,  not  prodigally  to  pay  to  the 

phantom 
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phantom  of  virtue,  that  entire  and  unrefcnred  ho- 
mage, which  is  only  due  to  virtue  idelf. 

With  thefe  rcftridtions  t  dcfire  to  be  lihderftood^ 
when  I  praife  the  great  men  of  antiquity  and  their 
iiluftrious  adbions  ;  and  if,  contrary  to  cay  inten- 
tion, any  expreffions  ihould  elcape  me,  which  ma/ 
&em  to  be  not  iufficiently  guarded,  I  delire  the  rea- 
der to  interpret  them  candidly,  and  reduce  them  to 
their  juft  value  and  meaning. 


ARTICLE    II. 

^e  general  plan  and  divijion  of  the  third  volume. 

THE  hiftory  contained  m  this  third  volume 
comprehends  the  ipace  of  one  hundred  and 
leventeen  years,  during  the  reigns  of  fix  kii^  of 
Perfia  ;  namely,  Darius,  the  firft  of  the  name,  who 
was  the  fon  of  Hyftafpes ;  Xerxes  the  firft ;  Artax- 
erxes,  firnamed  Longimaniis;  Xerxes  the  iecond; 
Sogdianus  *,  ( the  two  laft  of  which  reigned  but  a 
very  little  time  )  and  Darius  the  iecond,  commcHily 
called  Darius  Nothus.  This  hiftory  begins  at  the 
year  of  thp  world  3483,  and  reaches  to  the  year 
3600.  As  this  whole  period  naturally  divides  itfelf 
into  two  parts,  I  flxall  alfo  divide  it  into  two  dif- 
tinft  books. 

Partthbfirst. 

The  firft  part,  which  confifts  of  ninety  years, 
reaches  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Darius 
the  firft,  to  the  forty  iecond  year  of  Artaxerxes,  the 
lame  year  in  which  began  tne  Peloponnelian  war, 
tliat  is,  from  the  year  of  the  world  3483,  to  the 
year  3573.  This  part  chiefly  contains  the  diflfercnt 
enterprizes  and  expeditions  of  the  Perfians  againft 
Greece,  which  npv^  abounded  more  in  grejtt  men 

and 
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and  great  events  >  nor  ever  difplayed  more  con- 
Ipicuous  or  more  ftJid  virtues^  Here  you  will  fee 
the  &mous  batdes  of  Maradion^  Thermopylse,  Ar-* 
temila,  Salamina,  Plata^ae^  Mycale,  Euryjmedon, 
&c.  Here  die  moft  eminent  commanders  of  Greece 
lignalized^their  courage,  Miltiades>  Lednidas^  The<^ 
miftodes,  Ariflides,  Cimon,  Paulanias,  Pericles^ 
Thucydides,  &c. 

To  enable  the  reader  the  more  eafily  to  recolledt, 
what  pafied  within  this  fpace  of  time  among  die 
Jews,  and  alio  among  the  Romans,  the  hiftory  of 
both  which  nadons  is  entirely  foreign  to  that  of  the 
Perlians  and  Greeks,  I  ihall  here  fet  down  in  few 
words  the  principal  epochs  relating  to  their  affairs. 

The  people  of  God  were  at  this  dme  returned 
from  their  Babyloniih  capdvlty  to  Jerulalem,  under 
the  conduA  or  Zorobabel.  Uiher  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  hiftory  of  Either  ought  to  be  placed  in  the 
reign  of  Darius.  The  Ifraelites,  under  the  ihadow 
of  this  prince's  protedjtion,  and  animated  thereto  by 
the  warm  eidiortadons  of  the  prophets  Haggai  and 
Zechariah,  did  at  lalit  finiih  the  building  of  the 
temple,  which  had  been  interrupted  for  many  years 
by  the  cabals  of  their  enemies.  Artaxerxes  was  no 
Ids  favourable  to  the  Jews  tlian  Darius  :  he  firfl  of 
all  lent  Ezra  to  Jerulalem,  who  reftored  the  pub- 
lick  worihip,  and  the  obfervation  of  the  law  ;  then 
Nehemiah,  who  cauied  walls  to  be  built  round  the 
city,  and  fortified  it  agaihit  the  attacks  of  their 
nei^bours,  who  were  jealous  of  its  reviving  great* 
nefs.  'Tis  thought  that  Malachi,  the  lafl  of  the 
prophets,  was  cohtemporary  with  Nehemiah,  or  that 
he  propheiied  not  long  after  him« 

The  firfl  year  of  Darius  was  the  233d  of  the 
building  of  Rome.  Tarquin,  the  proud,  was  then 
on  the  Throne,  and  about  ten  years  afterwards  was 
depoied.  The  coniular  ftate  was  then  inilituted,  in- 
flcad  of  the  royal  government.  In  the  fucceeding 
part  of  tlus  penod  happened  the  war  againil  Por- 

fennai 
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ienna ;  the  {Creation  of  the  Tnbuiles  of  the  pec^le  ; 
Coriolanus^s  retreat  among  the  Volfci,  and  the  war 
that  enfued  thereupon  ^  the  wars  of  the  Romans  a- 
gainft  jthe  I^ihs,  the  Vejentes^  the  Volfci^  and  other 
neighbouring  nations ;  the  death  of  Vii^inia  under 
the  Decemvirate  i  the  difpotes  between  the  people 
and  ienate  about  marriages  and  die  confulfhip,  which 
occafioned  the  creating  of  military  Tribiyiesy  inftead 
of  CQniuIs.  This  period  of  time  terminates  in  the 
323d  year  from  the  foundation  of  Rojme* 

Part   the  second* 

The  fecond  part  of  this  vdume,  which  confifts  of 
twenty  (even  years,  reaches  froi^  die  42d  yeajr  of 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  to  die  de^  of  Darius 
Nothus  5  that  is,  from  die  year  of  the  world  ^73, 
.  to  the  vear  3600.  It  principally  contains  the  rdo- 
ponneuan  war,  which  Rafted  twenty  feyen  yearsrof 
which  Greece  and  jSicily  were  the  feat,  and  wheiein 
the  Grecians  triumji^ied  over  the  Barbarians,  and  then 
I  turned  their  arms  one  againfl  another.  Among  the 
Athenians,  Pericles^  Ifkias,  an^  Alcibiades  *,  among 
the  Lacedaemonians,  Brafidas,  Gylippus,  and  Ly- 
Zander,  diftinguiihed  themfelves  in  the  moft  extra- 
ordinary manner. 

Sacred  hiftory,  during  the  foace  of  thcfe  twenty 
leven  years  we  are  fpeaking  d^  is  vcxj  barren,  or, 
to  fpeak  more  properly,  is  entirely  filent- 

Rgme  continues  to  be  i^tated  by  different  dif^ 
putes  between  the  fenate  and  people.  Towards  the 
end  of  this  period^  and  about  the  35oidi  year  of 
Rome,  the  Romans  formed  the  fiege  of  Veij,  which 
lafted  ten  years. 

Part   the   third. 

To  thefe  two  parts  which  contain  a  continued  fe-i 
jies  of  hiftory,  I  fliall  add  a  third,  that^may  poffi- 
Wy  be  pretty  large,  and  of  which,  .i^jr  that  reafon, 

Ifhall    I 
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I  fliall  be  obliged  to  referve  a  good  part  for  the  next 
volume. 

In  the  firfl:  place  I  fhall  there  colJefl:  together  fe- 
veral  particular  and  feparate  fefts,  which  could  not 
well  cnt3er  into  the  lives  of  thofe  great  men  I  have 
had  occalion  to  fpeak  of,  and  which  nevertheleis  may 
contribute  very  much  to  let  us  into  a  true  knowledge 
of  their  charaders.  This  part  I  (hall  call  a  Supple- 
ment  to  the  Qrecian  biftory. 

In  the  next  place,  I  Ihall  make  fome  refledions 
upon  the  government,  the  manners,  and  charafters 
of  the  Laccdsemonians  and  Athenians. 

L^ly,  I  fliall  give  fome  account  of  the  great  men, 
who  diftinguiflied  themfelves  in  the  arts  and  fcienccs 
during  the  period  of  time  included  in  this  hiftory. 


ARTICLE    III, 

An  abridgment  of  the  Lacedmmoman  hijioryy  from  the 
firfl  fettlement  of  their  kings,  to  the  reign  of  Darius 
the  firfl  king  of  Perfiar 

IH  A  V  E  already  obferved  in  a  former  volume,  that  A.  M. 
eighty  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  the  Hera-  2900. 
elides,  that  is,  the  defcendants  of  Hercules,  returned  ^^^  J* 
into  the  Peloponnefus,  and  made  thcmfelves  matters      ^' 
of  Lacedsemon,  where  two  of  them,  that  were  bro- 
thers, Eurifthenes  and  Procles,  fons  of  Ariftodemus, 
reigned  jointly  together.     Herodotus  obferves,  that  Lib.  6. 
thele  two  brothers  were,  during  their  whole  lives,  at  c.  50. 
variance,  and  that  almoft  all  their  defcendants  inhe-- 
rited  the  like  difpofition  of  mutual  hatred  and  antipa- 
thy: (b  true  is  it,  that  the  fovereign  power  will  ad- 
mit of  no  parmerfhip,  and  that  two  kings  will  al- 
ways be  too  many  for  one  kkigdom !  However,  after 
the  death  of  thefe  two,  the  defcendants  of  botli  ftiil 
continued  to  fway  the  fcepter  joindy :  and,  what  is 
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▼ery  remarkable ,  thefe  two  branches  iiibfifted  for 
ne^  nine  hundred  years,  from  the  return  of  the  Hc- 
raclides  into  th^  Peloponnefus  to  the  death  of  Cleo- 
menes,  and  iupplied  Sparta  with  kings  without  in- 
terruption, and  that  generally  in  a  regular  fucceflion 
from  father  to  fon,  eljpecially  in  the  elder  branch  of 
the  family, 

S  E  C  T.     L 

^tbe  origin  and  condition  of  the  Hotes^  or  Ehta. 

WHEN  the  Lacedaemonians  lirft  began  to  fet- 
tle in  the  Peloponnefus,  they  met  with  great 
oppofition  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  whom 
they  were  obliged  to  fubdue  one  after  another  by  force 
of  arms,  or  receive  into  their  alliance  on  eafy  and 
equitable  terms,  as  the  paying  them  a  finall  tribute. 
Lib-  8.  Strabo  fpeaks  of  a  city,  called  EIos,  not  far  fix>m 
Plut  m  Sparta,  which,  after  having  fiibmitted  to  the  yoak,  s<- 
Lye!  as  others  had  done,  revolted  openly  and  reftifed  to 
p.  40.  pay  the  tribute..  Agis,  the  fon  of  Eurifthenes,  new- 
ly fettled  in  the  throne,  was  fenfible  of  the  dangerous 
tendency  of  this  firft  revolt,  and  therefore  immedi- 
.  ately  marched  widi  an  army  againft  them,  together 
with  Soiis  his  colleague.  They  laid  fiegp  to  the  ci- 
ty, which  after  a  pretty  long  refiftance,  was  forced 
to  furrender  at  difcretion.  This  prince  thought  it 
proper  to  make  fuch  an  example  of  them,  as  fhould 
intimidate  all  their  neighbours,  and  deter  them  from 
the  like  attempts,  and  yet  not  alienate  their  minds 
by  too  cruel  a  treatment.  For  which  reafon  he  put 
none  to  death.  He  fpared  the  lives  of  all  the  mha- 
l)itants,  but  ar  the  lame  time  took  away  their  li- 
berty, and  reduced  tl;cm  all  to  a  ftate  of  flavery. 
From  thence  forward  ihey  were  employed  in  all  mean 
and  Icrvile  offices,  and  treated  with  extreme  rigour. 
Tliefe  were  the  .people  who  were  called  ElotJe.  The 
luiinber  of  tJiem  exceedingly  cncreafcd  in  procefe  of 

time. 
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time^tfaeLocedsmoniaiis  giving  undoubtedly  the  fame 
name  to  all  the  people  they  reduced  to  the  lamecoq^-  ^ 
tion  of  lervitade.  >CAs  Aey  themfelvcs  were  averic  to 
hboor^  and  entiray  addided  to  war,  they  left  the  care 
of  tillii^  and  managing  their  lands  to  thefe  flaves, 
aff^ning  every  one  of  them  a  certain  portion  of 
ground,  of  which  diey  were  obliged  to  carry  thfe 
produds  every  year  to  then*  re^pedlive  mafters,  who 
endeavoured  by  all  Ibrts  of  ill  uiage  to  make  their 
yoak  more  gnevous  and  inlupportable.  This  was 
certainly  very  bad  policy,  and  could  only  tend  to 
breed  a  vaft  number  of  dang^ous  enemies  in  the  ve- 
ry heart  of  the  ftate,  who  were  always  ready  to  take 
arms  and  revolt  on  every  occafion.  The  Romans 
aded  more  prudently  in  this  refpedt ;  for  they  incor- 
porated the  conquered  nations  into  their  flate,  gran- 
ted them  die  privilege  of  being  dehizens,  and  there- 
by comrerted  mem,  mm  enemies,  into  brethren  and 
fellow-citizens.  ^ 

S  E  C  T.    IL 

Lycurgus  the  Lacedamoman  law-giver, 

EU  R  Y  T I O  N,  or  Eurypon,  as  he  is  named  Plat,  in 
by  others,  fucceeded  Sous..  In  order  to  gain  ^y^- P  4<^- 
his  people's  good-will,  and  render  his  govemment 
acceptable  to  them,  he  thought  fit  to  recede  in  fbme 
points  from  the  abfolute  power  exercifed  by  the 
kings  his  predeceflbrs :  this  rendered  his  name  fo 
dear  to  his  fubjefts,  that  all  his  fuccefTors  were,  from 
him,  called  Eurytionides.  .But  this  relaxation  pro- 
duced in  Sparta  a  horrible  confufion,  and  an  un- 
bounded licentioulhefs,  which  caufed  there  for  a 
long  time  infinite  mifchiefs.  The  people  became  fb 
inlblent,  that  nothing  could  reftrain  them.  If  Eu- 
rytion's  fucceflbrs  attempted  to  recover  their  authori- 
ty by  force,  they  becarne  odious ;  and  if,  through 
complailance'  or  weaknefs,  they  chofe  to  difTemble,  . 

C  2  their 
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dicir  mcckncfs  fcrved  only  to  render  them  contempti- 
ble :  fo  that  every  thing  ran  into  a  general  difordcr, 
and  th^  laws  were  no  longer  hearkened  to.  Thcfc 
confiifions  haftened  the  death  of  Lycurgus*s  father, 
whofe  name  was  Eunomus,  and  who  was  killed  ia 
an  infurredtion.  Polydedes,  his  eldeft  fon  and  fuc- 
cefTor,  dying  foon  after  without  children,  every, 
body  expeded  Lycurgus  would  have  been  king. 
And  indeed  he  was  fo  in  effed,  as  long  as  the  pr^- 
nancy  of  his  brother's  wife  was  uncertain :  but  as 
foon  as'tlut  was .  maniieft,  he  declared,  that  the 
kingdom  belonged  to  her  child,  in  cafe  it  proved  a 
fon :  and  from  that  moment  he  adminiftred  the  go- 
vernment, as  guardian  to  liis  unborn  nephew,  under 
die  title  of  Prodicos,  which  was  the  name  given  by 
the  Lacedomians  to  the  guardians  of  their  kings. 
When  the  child  was  born,  Lycurgus  took  him  in 
his  arms,  and  cryed  out  to  the  company  that  was 
prefent.  Behold^  my  lords  of  Sparldy  this  new-born 
child  is  jour  king  :  and  at  the  fame  time  he  put  die 
ini'ant  into  the  king's  feat,  and  named  him  Chari- 
laus,  bccaufc  of  tlie  joy  the  people  tcftified  at  his 
birth.  The  reader  will  find,  towards  the  end  of  the 
fccond  volume  of  this  hiftory,  all  that  relates  to  the 
ftory  of  Lycurgus ,  the  reformation  he  made  in 
Sparta,  and  the  exa-llent  laws  he  diere  eftabliflied. 
Agelilas  was  at  this  time  king  in  die  elder  branch 
of  the  ianiily. 

SEC    T  ;    III. 

fFar  ucrj:ecn  the  jfr^ians  arid  the  Laced(i:mcn:aus,    -. 

:cr.  1.  X-  ^OME  time  after  this,  in  the  reign  of  Theo- 
!'♦  ^  pompus,  a  war  broke  out  between  the  Argions 
and  the  ivacedjcmonians,  on  account  of  a  little 
country,  (.Mljtd  Thyrea,  diar  lay  upon  the  confines 
of  the  two  nation.%  and  which  each  of  them,  pre- 
t(  ndcd  a  right  to.     When  die  two  armies  wer^  teady 

to 
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to  engage,  it  was  agreed  on  both  fides,  in  order  to 
Ipare  eifufion  of  blood,-  that  the  quarrel  fhould  be 
decided  by  three  hundred  of  the  braved  men  chofen 
out  of  the  two  armies,  and  that  the  land  in  quef- 
tion  fhould  become  the  property  of  the  conquering 
party.     To  give  the  comba^ants  more  room  to  en- 
&&y  the  two  armies  retired  at  fome  diftance.     Then 
thofe  generous  champions,  who  had  all  th^  courage 
of  two  mighty  armies,  boldly  advanced  towards  one' 
another,  and   fought  with  fo   much  refolution  and 
fory,  that  the  whole  number,    except  three  men, 
two  on  the  fide  of  the  Argians,    and  one  on  the. 
fide  of   the  Lacedjemonians ,    lay   dead   upon  the 
Ipot:  and  it  was  the  night  only  that  parted  them. 
The  two  Argians,  looking  upon  themfelvcs  as  the 
conquerors,  m^de  what  halte  they  could  to  Argos  to         . 
carry  the  news :  the  fingle  Lacedaemonian,  Othry- 
ades   by  name,  inftead  of  retiring,  ftript  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  Argians,  and  carrying  their  arms  into 
the   Lacedaemonian   camp,    continued  in  his  poft. 
The  next  day  the  two  armies  returned  to  the  field  of 
battle.     Both  fides  laid  equal  claim  to  die  viftory : 
the  Argians,  becaufe  they  had  more  of  their  cham- 
pions left  alive,  than  the  enemy  had ;  the  Lacedas-  * 
monians,  becaufe  the  two  Argians,    that  remained 
alive,    had  fled;    whereas  their  fingle   foldier  had         • 
remained  matter  of  the  field  of  battle,  and  had  car- 
ried ofF  the  Ipoils  of  the  enemy.     In    (hort,   they 
could  not  determine  the  difpute  without  coming  to 
another  engagement.     Here  fortune  declared  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Lacediemonians,  and  the  little  territory 
of  Thyre^  was  the  prize    of  their  viftory.     But 
Odiryades,  not  able  to  bear  the  thoughts  of  furviving 
his  brave  companions,  or  of  enduring  the  fight  of 
Sparta  after  their  death,  killed  himfdf.on  the  fame 
field  of  batdc,  where  they  had  fought,  rcfolving  to 
fhare  the  fame  common  fate,  and  to  lie  in  the  lame 
common  grave  with  his  fellow-cliampions. 

*C3  SECT. 
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S  E  C  T.    IV. 

Wars  between  the  Mejfemans  and  Lacedtmomanf. 

THERE  were  no  Ids  than  three  kwnit'wzn 
between  the  Meffenj^  and  the  LacedaBmoni- 
ans,  all  of  them  verv  fierce  and  bloody.  Mefl^nia 
was  a  country  in  Peloponnefus,  vidScmrdy  and  not 
far  from  Sparta,  which  was  of  a  confiderable  ftrepg(h> 
and  had  its  own  particular  kingjs. 

ThC   first    MESSENIAlir   WAR. 

An.  M.        'I'he  firft  Meflenian  war  lafted  fiill  twenty  ye^^ 
3261.       and  broke  out  the  2d  year  of  the  ninth  OlympiaicL 
Ant.  J.C  xhe  Lacedaemonians  pretended  to  have  received  fcr 
y&S.  1. 4.  ^^^  confiderable  injuries  ftom  the  Meflenianf,  and 
p.  216—  among  others,  that  of  havine  had  their  daughters 
240;        ravifhed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Meffenia,  when  they 
J^^-      went,  according  to  cuftom,  to  a  temple,  that  ftood 
'     ^'  **  on  the  borders  of  the  two  nations  j  as  alfo  that  of 
the  murder  of  Telecles,  their  king,  which  was  a 
coniequence  of  the  former.    Probably  a  defire  of 
extending  their  dominion,  and  of  feizing  a  territory* 
which  lay  fo  convenient  for  them,  might  be  themie 
caufe  of  the  war.     But  be  that  as  it  will,  the  war 
broke  out  in  the  reign  of  Polydorus  and  Thec^m* 
pus  kings  of  Sparta,  the  time ,  when  the  office  of^ 
the  Atchont^  at  Athens  was  flill  decennial. 
P^^j;  Euphaes,   the  thirteenth  defcendant  fitnn  Hercu- 

p.  223.  ic  les,  was  then  king  of  Mefienia.  He  gave  the  com- 
^26.  iTiand  of  his  army  to  Cleonnis.  The  Lacedaemo- 
nians opened  tl^  caippaign  with  the  fiege^of  Am- 
phea,  a  finall,  inconfiderab}e  city,  which  hVwever, 
they  thought,  vould  be  very  proper  to  make  an 
arfenal.  The  tOMrn  was  taken  by  ftorm,  and  all  the 
inhabitants  put  to  the  fword.  But  this  firfi  blow 
lerved  only  tq  animate  the  Mefifeni^ns,  by  fhowing 
them  what  they  were  to  expeft  from  the  enemy,  if 

they. 
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chey  did  not  defiend  themielvcs  coura^ufly.  The 
Lacedsmonians,  on  their  part>  bound  themfelves  by 
an  oath,  not  to  lay  down  their  arms,  ot  return  to 
-Sptrta,  till  they  had  made  themielves  matters  of  aU 
.the  cides  and  lands  belonging  to  the  Mefienians  > 
iuch  an  aflurance  had  they  of  the  fuccefs  of  their 
anns,  and  of  their  invincible  courage.  Two  battles  Ibid.  p. 
.were  fought,  wherein  the*  lofs  was  pretty  equal  on  ^zt-'ZH- 
both  fides.  But  after  the  fecond,  the  Meffehians 
fii&red  extremely  through  the  want  of  provifions, 
which  occafioned  a  great  deferdon  in  their  troops^ 
and  at  laft  brought  the  plague  among  them. 

Here^xm  dtey  confulted  the  oracle  of  Delphos, 
which  direded  them,  in  order  to  appeafe  the  wrath 
of  the  gods,  to  oScr  up  a  virgin  ot  the  royal  blood  • 
in  (acrifice.  ^JUifi^menes,  who  was  of  the  race  of    ; 
the  Epytides,  offered  his  own  daughter^  -  Then  the    * 
Meficraans  confidering,  that  if  they  left  garrifons  in 
all  dieir  towns,  they  fhould  extreniely  weaken  their 
army,  refblved  to  abandon  all  their  towns,  except 
IdiGHna,  a  little  place  ibated  on  the  top  of  a  hill  of 
the  iaxne  name,  about  which  they  incamped  and 
ferdfied  themielves.    In  this  fituadon  were  icven 
years  fpent,  during  which  nothing  pa&d  but  little 
fkirmifhes  on  both  fides,    the  Lacedaemonians  not 
daring  in  all  that  time  to  force  the  enemy  to  a 
battle. 

V^  Indeed  they  almoft  de^red  of  being  able  to  re- 
duce them  *,  nor  was  there  any  diing,  but  the  obli* 
gadon  of  the  oath,  wherewith  they  had  engaged 
themielves,  that  made  them  continue  fb  burdenfome 
a  war.  What  gave  them  the  greatefl  uneafineis,  Dlod.  lib. 
was,  their  appreheniion,  left  their  abfence  and  dif-  isp??^* 
tance  from  their  wives  for  ib  many  years,  and 
which  might  ftill  continue  mapy  more,  ihould  de- 
fboy  their  families  at  home,  and  leave  Sparta  def- 
dtuteof  cidzens.  To  prevent  this  misfortune,  they 
fcnt  hom?  fuch  of  their  foldiers,  as  were  come  to 
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the  army,  fince  the  fore-mentioned   oath  had  been 
taken,    and  made  no  icrwle  of  proftitudng  their 
wives  to  their  embracci.y--.The  children,  that  fpnmg 
from  theie  unlawfiil  copulations,  were  called  Parthe* 
niatse,  a  name  given  them  to  denote  the  in£uny  ol 
their  birth.     As  foon  as  they  were  grown  up,  not 
being  able  to  endure  fuch  an  opprobrious  diftini^ion, 
•  *  '-*  they    banifhed    themfelves^  from    Sparta  with    one 
confent,    and  under   the  condud  of  *  Phalandius, 
•   :went  and  fettled  at  Tarentum  in  Italy,  after  driving 
out  thence  the  antient  inhabitants. 
Piaf.  p.        At  laft,  in  the  8th  year  of  the  war,  which  was 
;34,  23^.  the  13th  of  Euphaes's  reign,  a  fierce  and  bloody 
ftiod.  in  battle  was  fought  near  Ithoma.     Euphaes  pierced 
"^'       through  the   battalions   of  Theopompus   with   too 
•much  heat  and  precipitation  for  a  king..    He  there 
received  a   multitude  of  wounds,   fcveral  of  which 
were  mortal.     He  fell,  and  iecmed  to  give  up  the 
•ghoft.     Whereupon  wonderful    efforts  of  courage 
were  exerted  on  both  fides  ;  by  the  one,  to  carry  off 
the  king}  by  the  other,   to  ixvc  him.     Cleonnis 
killed  eight  Spartans,  who  were  dragging  him  along, 
and  fpoiled  them  of  their  arms,  which  he  committed 
to  tht  cuflx>dy  of  fome  of  his  foldiers.     He  himfcif 
fcceivcd  fevcral  wounds,, all  in  the  forepart  of  his 
body,,  which  Wiis  a  certain,  proof,  that  he  lud  ne- 
ver turned  his  back  upon  his  enemies.     Ariftome- 
nes  lighting  on  the  fame  bccafion,  and  for  the  fame 
•end,  killed  five   Lacedasmonians,  whole  Ipoils  he 
likc^vife  carried  off,  without  r(?ceiving  any  wound. 
In  fhoit,  the  King  was  faved  and  carried  off"  by  the 
iVlcfiinians,    and,   all  mangled  and  bloody  .as  he 
v\Ms,  he  ejcprefled  great  joy,  that  they  had  not  been 
woriled.     Arillomenes,  after  the  battle   was  over, 
:ntL  Cleonnis,  wlio,  by  reaibn  of  his  wounds,  could 
neither  walk  by  himfeif,  nor  widi  the  afliftancc  of 
dioio  that  lent  iiim  their  hands.     He  dienefore  took 

him 
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him  upon  his  (houlders  without  quitting  his  arms, 
and  carried  him  to  the  camp. 

As  ibon  as  they  had  applied  the  firft  dneffing  to 
the  wounds  of  the  king  of  Mefienia  and  of  his  of^ 
ficers,  there  aroie  a  new  combat  among  the  Mefie*" 
nians,  that  was  purfiied  with  as  n\uch  warmth  as  the 
former,  but  was  of  a  very  difierent  kind,  and  yet 
the  confequence  of  the  other.  The  affair  in  queftion 
was  the  adjudging  die  prize  of  glory  to  him,  that 
had  moft  fignalized  his  bravery  in  the  late  engage^ 
meat.  For  it  was  even  then  an  antient  cuftom  a<^ 
mang  diem,^  publickly  to  proclaim .  a&er.  a  battle; 
the  name  of  the  man,  that  heid.lhewed:  the  greatdft 
courage.  Nodiing  could  be  more  proper  to  ani^ 
mate  the  ofiicers.  and  foldiers,  to  infpire  them  with 
reiolution  an4  intrepidity,  and  to  il^  the  natural 
^pprehenfion  of  death  and  danger.  Two  iUuftrious 
champions  entered  the  lifts  on  this,  oocsiiion,  namely, 
Cleoonis  and  Ariflomenes. 

The  king,  notwkhftanding  his  /weak  condition*, 
iaeing  attended  with  the  principal  officers  of  his 
army^  prefided  in  the  council,  where  this  impot- 
^cant  difpute  was  to  be  decided.  Each  competitor 
fAraded  his  own  cauie.  Cleotmis  began,  and  tbund- 
cd  his  pretenfions  upon  the  great  number  of  the 
enemies  he  had  flain,  and  upon  the  multitude  of 
wounds  he  had  received  in  the  adion,  which  were 
ib  many  undoubted  teftimonies  of  the  courage, 
wherewith  he  had  faced  both  death  and  danger; 
whereas,  according  to  him,  the  condition,  in  which 
Ariftbmenes  came  out  of  the  engagement,  widiout 
hurt  and  without  wound,  feemed  to  Ihew,  tlmt  he 
had  been  very  careful  of  his  own  perfon,  or  at 
moft  could  only  prove,  that  he  had  been  more  for-'. 
tunate  than  he,  but  not  more  brave,  or  couragious. 
And  as  to  his  having  carried  him  on  his  flioulders 
into  the  camp,  that  adion  indeed  might  ferve  tQ 
prove  the  ftrcngdi  of  his  body,  but  nothing  further : 

and 
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and  the  thing  in  di^Hite  at  dus  tinie»  lays  he,  is 
not  ftrength,  but  bravery. 

The  only  thing  Ariftomenes  was  reproacbed  for, 
^9as,  that  he  was  not  woundoi :  therefore  he  fhick 
only  to  that  point,  and  anfwcred  in  the  following 
sianner :  ^^  I  am,  fays  he,  called  fortunate,  becaufe 
^«  I  have  efcaped  from  the  battle  without  woondL 
^  If  that  were  owing  to  my  cowardifo,  I  fluxtld  de^ 
^  ferve  another  epithet  tbm  that  of  fortunate  (  and 
^  inftead  of  being  admitted  to  dil{MM  the  prize,  I 
^^  ought  to  undergo  the  rigour  of  the  laws,  diat  aie 
^  made  againft  cowards.  But  what  is  obyedted  to 
^  me,  as  a  crime,  is  in  trajth  my  greateft  glory. 
^  For  whether  it  be,  diat  tbe  cnemks,  aitanifiied  at 
^<  my  valour,  dnrft  not  venture  tp  atiad&  or  oppole 
«*  me,  it  is  no  fmall  d^m  of  ment^  chat  I  made 
^  them  diead  and  avoid  me  ;  or-  if  it  be,  that 
^  wlalft.  they  ei^Bged  me,  I  had  at  the  £une  time 
«*  botn  ftrength  to  cut  them  in^pieces,  and  skill  to 
^  guard  againft  their  attacks,  I  muft  dm  have 
^<  been  at  once  both  valiant  and  prudent.  For 
'*  whoever,  in  the  midft  of  an  engagement,  can  a^ 
**  pole  himielf  to  dangers  with  caution  and  {xni» 
<«  dence,  fhews,  that  he  excels  at  the  lame  tizne 
<^  both  in  the  virtues  of  the  mind  and  the  body. 
<<  As  for  courage,  no  man  living  can  reproach 
<<  Cleonnis  with  any  want  of  it:  but  for  hb  ho- 
<«  nour^s  fake  I  am  forry,  that  he  ffaould  appear  to 
*«  H^ant  gratitude/* 

After  the  conclulion  of  thefe  harangues,  they 
proceed  to  voting.  The  whole  army  is  in  fuf- 
pence,  and  impaciendy  waits  for  the  decifion.  No 
difpute  could  be  fo  warm  and  inteitfting  as  this. 
^  It  is  not  a  compcdnoil  for  gold  or  filver,  but  for 
honour  al<»ie.  The  proper  reward  of  virtue  is  pure, 
diftnterefted  glory.  Here  the  judg^  are  unfufpd^ted. 
The  adions  of  the  parties  flill  fpeak  for  them,  -fit 
is  the  king  himfelf,  furrounded  with  his  officers, 
who  prefides  and  pronounces.     It  is  a  whole  army 

that 
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that  an  thf  wicneffis.  llie  field  of  b^itte  i$  4  tr%« 
bunal  without  partiatlity  and  without  cabal.  In 
fhort,  aU  the  votes  concurred  in  &vour  of  AtiQxH 
mGX$j  and  adjudged  him  die  prize. 

Ei^hacs,  die  King,  died  not  many  day$  after  Fa^f  i.  4. 
tbe  decifion  c^  this  afisur.    He  had  reigned  thineeoP-  ^35' 
years,  and  during  all  that  time  been  engaged  in  war  ^^' 
with  die  Lacedaemonians.    As  he  died  withourchiU 
dceb,  he  left  the  Meiienians  at  liberty  to  chuje  hi» 
fiuxcflbr.     Cleonnb  and  Damis  were  cancUd^ei  in    . 
cfpoRuon  to  Ariftomoses :  but  he  was  elected  king 
preferably  to  the  others.    When  he    was  on  the 
thrme,  he  did  not  icrupk  to  confer  on  his  twQ  ri* 
iigjs  the  principal  offices  of  the  ftate.    jBeii^  all 
ftroogly  attached  to  the  pubUck  good#  even  .monf  / 
than  to  dieir  own  glory,  competitors,  but  |)ot  ener 
mies,  tfaefe  great  men  burned  with  a  zeal  for  their 
country,  and  were  neither  friends  nor.adver&ries  to 
one  anccher,  but  in  order  to  prefervt  the  common- 
weal. 

In  the  account  of  this  matter,  I  have  followed  A^xM/r/^ 
the  opinion  of.  the  late  Monfieur  Boivin, .the  elder,  ^^^^jf^* 
and  have  made  ufe  of  his  learned  diflettation  upon  Vol  2?* 
a  fragment  of  Diodorus  Siculus,    which  the  world  p.  84-115, 
was  nttle  acquainted  with.     He  fuppofes  and  proves 
therein,  diat  the  king,  fpoken  of  in  that  fragment, 
is  Euphaes ;  and  that  Ariflomenes  is  the  fame  that 
Faufanias  calls  Ariitodemus,  according  to  the  cuftom 
of  the  andents,  who  were  often  callal  by  two  dif- 
ferent names. 

Ariilomenes,    otherwiie    called,    Aridodemus^ 
reieped  near  feven  years,  and  was  equally  efteemed 
and  beloved  by  his  fubjcfts.     The  war  ftilJ  conti'TCHeM. 
nued  all  this  time.     Towards  the  end  of  his  retg^Akz.  id 
he  beat  the  Lacedsemonbns,  took  their  king  Theo^^'^^P* 
pompus,  and  m  honour  of  Jupiter  of  Ithoma,  fe- 1;,^'  -' 
crificed  three  hundred  of  their  men,  among  whompHepir> 
their  Kii^  was  the  principal  vi£lim.    Shordy  aftor^  1.4.  c.  t6. 
Arifbdemus  facrificed  himfelf  uj[^pn  the  tomb .  of 

hil 
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Ws  daughter,  to  fatisfy  the  anfwcr  of  an  oracle.  Da- 
triis  was  his  fuccefibr,  but  witfiout  taking  upon  him 
the  title  of  king. 
Pa«f.  p.        After  his  death,   the  Meflenians  never  had  any 
J4i-i47.  lijccels  in  their  affiiirs,  but  found  themfelves  in  a 
very  wretched  and  hopelefi  condition.     Being  re- 
duced to  the  laft  extremity,  and  utterly  deftitute  of 
provisions,  they  abandoned  Ithoma,  and  fled  to  fuch 
of  their  allies,  as  were  neareft  to  them.     The  city 
was  immediately  raz'd,  and  all  the  people  that  re- 
mained fubmitted.     They  were   made  to  engage 
themfelves  by  oath  never  to  forfake  the  party  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  and  never  to  revolt  from  them : 
a  very  ufeleis  precaution^  which  would  only  ferve  to 
make  them  add  the  guilt  of  perjury  to  their  rebel- 
lion.    Their  new  matters  impofed  no  tribute  upon 
them  ;  but  contented  themfelvcs  with  obliging  them 
to  bring  to  the  Spartan   market  one  half  of  the 
com  they  fhould  reap  in  their  harveft.     It  was  like- 
wife  ftipulated,  that  the  Meflenians,  bodi  men*  and 
women,  fhould  attend,  in  moyming  on  the  funerals 
either  of  the  kings,  or   chief  citizens  of  Sparta: : 
which  the  Lacedaemonians  probably  looked  upon 
as  a  mark  of  the  others  dependance,  and  as  a  kind 
A.  M.      of  homage  paid'  to  their  nation.     Thus  ended  the 
3281.       firfl  Meffenian    war,    after  having  lafted    twenty 
^;:  J- C- years. 

The  second  Messbkian  war. 

Pauf.  1. 4.,      '^^^   gentlenefs   wherewith  the    Lacedaemonians 

p.  242,     treated  the  Meffenian  people  at  firft,  was  of  no  long 

261.         duration.     When  once  they  found  the  whole  coun- 

Juilin^l.  3.  oy  had  fubmitted,  and  thought  the  people  incapable 

^^P-  5-      of  giving  them  any  further  trouble,  they  returned  to 

-  tiheir  natural  character,  which  was  a  difpofition  of 

infblence  and  haughtinefs,  that  often  degenerated  in- 

..^.-to  cruelty,  and  lomctimes  even  into  ferocity.     In- 

^  >"r    ftcad  of  treating  the  vanquifHed  with  kindnefs,    as 

tiiends  and  allies,  ,and  eiijieavotsring  by  gentle  me- 

'   •  thods 
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thods  to  win  thofe,  they  had  iubdued  by  force,  they 
feemed  intent  upon  nothing  but  aggravating  their 
yoak,  and  making  them  feel  the  whole  weight  of 
their  fiibjection.  They  laid  heavy  taxes  upon  them  ; 
delivered  them  up  to  the  avarice  of  the  colle<ftors  of 
thofe  taxes ;  gave  no  ear  to  their  complaints  ;  ren- 
dered them  no  juftice ;  treated  them  like  vile  flav^ ; 
and  committed  the  mofl  crying  outrages  againft 
them. 

'Man,  who  is  born  for  liberty,    does  not  grow 
tame  by  fervitude :  /the  moft  gentle  flavery  exafpe- 
rates,  and  provokes  him  to  rebel.     What  could  be 
expected  then  from  fb  cruel  a  flavery,  as  was  that 
the  Meflenians  groaned  under  ?  Why,  after  having 
endured  it  with  great  uneafinefs  *  near  forty  years, 
they  refolved  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  and  to  reco- 
ver their  anrient  liberty.     This  was  in  the  4th  year  A.  M. 
of  the  23d  Olympiad  :  the  office  of  Archon  at  A-  ^^^\  ^ 
thens  was  then  made  annual  ;  and  Anaxander  and  ^g  f|  ^* 
Anaxidamus  reigned  at  Sparta. 

The  Meflenians^  lirfl  care,  was  to  fbengthen  them- 
felves  with  the  alliance  of  the  neighbouring  nadons. 
Thefc  they  found  very  well  inclined  to  enter  into 
their  views  -,  becaufe  their  own  intcrefls  led  them 
thereto.  For  it  was  not  without  jealoufy  and  apprc- 
heniions,  that  they  faw  fb  powerful  a  city  rifiFxg  up 
in  the  midfl  of  them,  which  manifeflly  feemed  to 
aim  at  extending  her  dominion  over  all  the  refl.  The 
people  therefore  of  Elis,  the  Argians  and  Sicyonians 
declared  for  the  MefTenians.  But  before  their  forces 
were  joined,  a  battle  was  fought  between  the  Lace- 
daemonians and  Meflenians.  j  Ariflomenes,  the  fe- 
cond  of  that  name,  was  at  tht  head  of  the  latter. 

•  Cum  per  complures  annos  bcllum  inftaurant.  yujlin.  lib.'^. 
gravia  fcnritutis  vcrbcra  pleram-     cap.  5. 

que  ac  viacak  cactcraque  capti-  .  f  Actording  to  federal  htfiorl- 
vitatis  mala  peipeffi  eifent,  pofl  ansy  thtre  ix as  another  Arifiome- 
longam     psenarum    parientiam     ries  in  the  firft  Mejfenian  ^'jar, 

Diod.  I.   15.  p.   372. 

He 
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He  w&s  a  commander  of  an  intrepid  oourage,  and 
of  great  abilities  in  the  bufinefs  ot  war.  The  La- 
cedaemonians were  beat  in  this  engagement.  Arif- 
tomenes,  who  had  a  mind  to  give  the  enemy  at  firft 
an  advantagious  opinion  of  his  bravery,  knowing 
what  influence  it  has  on  the  fuccefs  of  taturc  cntcr- 
prizes,  boldly  ventured  to  enter  into  Sparta  by  ni^, 
and  upon  the  gate  of  the  temple  of  Minerva,  who 
was  fumamed  Chalcioecos,  to  hang  up  a  fliield^  oa 
which  was  an  infcription,  fignifying,  that  it  was  a 
prefent  offered  by  Ariftomenes  to  the  godde&,  out 
of  the  fpoils  of  the  Lacedaemonians. 

This  bravado  did  in  reality  aftonifh  the  Lacedae- 
monians. But  they  were  ftill  more  alarmed  at  the 
formidable  league  that  was  formed  againft  them. 
The  Delphic  oracle,  which  they  conhilted,  m  order 
to  know  by  what  means  they  fhould  be  fucceMil  in 
this  war,  direfted  them  to  fend  to  Athens  for  a  com- 
mander, and  to  fubmit  to  his  counfel  and  conduct. 
This  was  a  very  mortifying  ftep  to  fo  haughty  a  city 
as  Sparta.  But  the  fear  of  incurring  the  gcxf  s  dif- 
plealiire  by  a  diredt  difobedience,  prevailed  over  all 
other  confiderations.  They  fent  an  embafly  there- 
fore to  die  Athenians.  The  people  of  Athens  were 
fomewliat  perplexed  at  the  requeft.  On  the  one  hand, 
they  were  not  ibrry  to  fee  the  Lacedsemonians  at 
war  with  their  neighbours,  and  had  no  inclination  to 
furnifh  them  widi  a  good  general :  on  the  oAer 
hand,  they  were  afraid  likewife  of  difobeying  the 
god.  To  extricate  themlelves  out  of  this  difficulty, 
they  offered  the  Lacedaemonians  a  pcrfon  called  Tyr- 
taeus.  He  v/a^  a  poet  by  profeffion,  and  had  fome- 
thing  original  in  the  turn  ot  his  wit,  and  dilagreeable 
in  his  perfon;  for  he  was  lame.  Norwithftanding 
thefe  defefts,.  the  Lacedaemonians  received  him  as  a 
general,  ient  uhto  them  by  heaven  itfelf.  Their 
iiiccels  did  not  at  firft  anfwer  their  expe^tion  i  for 
they  loft  three  battles  fucccfllvcly. 

The 
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The  kings  of  Spftrta,  diibourag^  by  fo  many 
di%>poiBtinenfis>  and  out  of  all  hop6»  of  betetr  iuc-  * 
oefi  for  the  fonut,  wefe  entirely  bent  upon  returning 
to  Sparta,  and  marching  home  again  with  their  for* 
ces.     Tyrtaeuft  oppo6si  this  defign  very  ^^^armly,  and 
at  lei^tfa  brou^  them  over  to  h»  opinion.  He  fpoke 
to  the  troops,  and  repeated  to  them  yerles  he  had 
made  on  purpofe,  and  on  which  he  had  beftowed 
great  pains  and  application.     He  firft  endeavoured 
to  comfort  them  for  their  p^  lofles,  which  he  im- 
puted to  no  fault  of  theirs,  but  only  to  ill  fortune,  or 
to  fiite,  which  no  human  wifHom  can  fiirmount.  He 
then  reprefented  to  them,  what  a  ihame  it  would  be 
for  Spartans  to  fly  from  an  enemy  ^  and  how  glorious 
it  would  be  for  them  rather  to  perifh  (word  in  hand^ 
in  fig^mng  for  their  country,  if  it  was  fo  decreed  by 
fioe.    Then,  as  if  all  danger  was  vaniihed,  and  the 
gods,  folly  £itisfied  and  appeafed  with  their  late  ca- 
lamities, were  entirely  turned  to  their  fide,  he  laid 
▼idory  before  their  eyes  as  prefent  and  certain,  and 
as  if  (he  her&lf  were  inviting  them  to  the  combat. 
AH  die  amient  authors,  who  have  made  any  mention  pia.  L  i. 
of  the  ftile  and  charaiSter  of  Tyrtaeus's  poetry,  ob-  dc  Lcgib. 
fcrve,  that  it  was  full  of  a  certain  fire,  ardour,  and  en-  ^\^^^ 
thufiafm,  that  animated  the    minds   of  men,  that^gid.  lb 
exalted  them  above  themfelves,  that  *  inlpired  them  Cleom. 
with  fomething  generous    and  martial,   that  cxtin-P-^o^ 
gUffhed  all  fear  and  apprehenfion  of  danger  or  death, 
and  made  them  wholly  intent  upon  die  prcfervation 
of  dieir  country  and  their  own  glory.    . 

This  was  really  the  effeft  Tyrtseus's  veries  had 
on  the  foldiers  upon  this  occafion.  They  all  de- 
fired  with  one  voice,  to  march  againft  the  enemy,. 
Being  grdwn  indifferent  as  to  their  lives,  they  were 
bent  only  upon  feairing  to  themfelves  the  honour 
of  t  bunal.     To  which  end  they  all  tied  firings 

*  Tyrtaeuique  mares  animgs  in   martU  bella 
Vcrfibtts  cxacuit.  Hor.  in  Art,  Poet. 

round 
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round  their  right  arms,  on  which  were  uiicribed 
their  own  and  their  father's  names,  that,  if  they 
chanced  to  be  killed  in  the  battle,  and  to  have 
their  faces  fo  altered  through  time,  or  accidents,  as 
not  to  be  diftinguifhable,  it  might  certainly  be  known 
who  each  of  them  was  by  thefe  relpedtive  badges. 
Soldiers  thus  determined  to  die,  are  very  valianL 
This  appeared  in  the  batde  that  was  fought.  It  was 
very  bloody,  the  vidtory  being  a  long  time  dilputed 
on  both  fides  :.  but  at  lafl  the  MeiOenians  gave 
ground.  When  Tyrtaeus  went  afterwards  to  Sparta, 
he  was  received  with  the  greateft  marks  of  diflinc- 
tion,  and  incorporated  into  the  body  .of  citizens. 

The  gaining  of  this  batde  did  not  put  an  end  ta 
the  war,  which  liad  already  laflcd  three  years,  A- 
riflomenes  having  gathered  together  die  remains  of 
his  army,  retired  to  the  top  of  a  mountain,  of  dif- 
ficult accels,  which  was  called  Ira.  The  conque- 
^rors  attempted  to  carry  the  place  by  af&ult ;  but 
that  brave  prince  defended  himfelf  there  for  the  fpace 
of  eleven  years,  and  performed  the  mofl  extraordi- 
nary adions  of  bravery.  iAnd  when  he  was  at  lafl 
obliged  to  quit  it,  he  was  driven  thereto  by  fur- 
prize  and  treachery,  and  fought  like  a  lion.  Such 
f,  of  the  MelTenians  asf  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Lace- 

daemonians on  this  occafion,  were  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  the  Elotae  or  flaves.  The  refl  feeing 
their  country  ruined,  went  and  fetded  at  Zancle,  a 
city  in  Sicily,  which  afterwards  took  its  name 
from  this  people,  and  was  called  Mcf&na  j  the 
fame  place  whicli  now  at  this  day  is  called  Meflina. 
Ariftomenes ,  after  having  condufted  one  of  his 
daughters  to  Rhodes,  whom  he  had  given  in  mar- 
riage to  the  tyrant  of  that  place,  thought  of  paffing 
on  to  Sardis,  and  to  remain  with  Ardys  king  of 
the  Lydians,  or  to  Ecbatana  with  Phraortes,  king 
of  die  Medcs  ;  but  death. prevented  the  execution  ot 
all  his  defigns. 

The 
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The  fecond  Meflenian  war  lafled  fourteen  years,  An.  M. 
and  ended  die  firft  year  of  die  twenty-fevendi  Olym-  ^34- 

P*^-  670.      " 

There  was  a  diird  war  between  diis  people  and 

the    Lacedasmonians ,   which    began   both  at  the 

time,  and  on  the  ocadion  of  a  great  earthqiiaki^  that 

happened  at  Sparta,    An  accouht  will  be  given  of 

this  war  in  the  fcquel  of  this  hiftory. 
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Perfians  and  Grecians. 

o 

This  book  contains  the  hiftory  cl  the  Persians 
and    Greci:^ns,    from  the    beginning  of  die 

.  reign  of  Darius  the  firft,*  to  the  42d  year  of  Ar- 
taxerxes  Longimaiius. 

CHAPTER    I. 

^he  inftory  of  Darius  and  the  Grecians  joined  together^ 

Darmjs.   Tn\  EFORE  Darius  came  to  be  king,  he  was 
p6  ^'  8    il  ^^"^^^  Ochus.     At  his  acceflion  he  took  the 
VaL  Max!  -*-^  name  of  Darius,  which,  according  to  Hero* 
1.  9.  c.  2.  dotus,  in  the  Perfian  language  fignifies  an  avenger, 
or  a  man  that  defeats  die  fchemes  of  another ;  pro- 
bably becaufe  he  had  punilhed  and  put  an  end  to  the 
infolence  of  the  Magian  impoftor.  He  reigned  thirty 
fix  years. 

SECT. 
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S  E  C  T.    I. 

HaHufs  marriage.  '  The  impBfitiqfl  of  tributes.  The 
iptfolence  and  pu^i/hment  of  Intaphernes.  The 
death  of  Oretes.  The  fiory  of  Democedes  a 
fbyjician.  Leave  given  the  Jews  to  carry  oh  the  ' 
building  of  their  temple.  The  generojity  of  Sylofin 
rewarded. 

WHEN  Darim  was  feated  in  the  throne,   the  ,4n.  M. 
better  to  fecure  himfelf  therein,   he  married  3483. 
two  of  Cyrus's  daughters,  Atoffa   and   Artiftona.  ^^^'  J  ^• 
The  former  had  been  wife  to  Cambyfes,  her  own  ^^^  | 
brother,    and   afterwards  to   Smerdis  the  Magian/c.  88. 
during  the  time  he  was  poffefled  of  the  throne. 
Ardftona  was  ftill  a  virgin,  when  Darius  married 
her  J  and  of  all  his  wives,  was  the  perfon  he  moft 
Idvcd."    He  lilj^wife  married  Parmyi,  daughter  of 
the  troe  Smerdis,  who  was  Cambyles's  brother,  as 
alfo  Phedyma,   daughter  to  Otanes,  by  whofe  ma- 
nagement the  impofture  of  the  Magian  was  difco- 
vered.     By  thefe  wives  he  had  a  great  number  of 
children  of  both  fexes. 

We  have  already  feen,    tliat  the  feven  confpira- 

tors,   who  put  die  Magian  to  death,    had  agreed 

among  dicmfelves,    that  he,  whofe  liorfe,  on  a  day 

appointed,   firft  neighed,   at  the  rifmg  of  the  fjn, 

Aould  be  declared.king  ;  and  that  Darius*s  horfe,  by 

an  amfice  of  his  Groom,  procured  his  mafter  that 

honour.     The  king,   defiring  to  tranfmit  to  future  ibjj. 

ages,  his  gratimdc  for  this  fignal  and  extraordinary 

fervice,  caufed  an  equcftrian  ftatue  to  be  kt  up  with 

this  Infcription :  Darius,  ihefo-a  of  Hyfiafpes,  acquired 

the  kingdom  of  Perjia  by  means  of  kis  hcrfe  {whofe 

tame  was  inferted)  and  of  kis  grDom,  Oebares.     'I'here 

is  in  this  infcription,   where,    you  fee,    the  king  is 

^talhamed  to  own  himfelf  indebted  to  his  horfe  and 

his  groom  for  fo  tranfcendcnr  a  benefaftion,  -  as  the 

D  2  regal  ^ 
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Darius,  reg*  diadem,  when  it  was  his  inteneft,  one  would 
thiMc,  to  have  it  cofifidercd  as  the  fruits  of  a  flipe- 
rior^merit  :  there  is ,  I  fay,  in  this  infcription  a 
fimplieity  and  fincerity  peculiar  to  the  genius  of  thole 
anti^nt  times,  and  extremely  oppofite  to  the  pride 
and  vanity  of  ours. 
Her.  1.  3.  One  of  the  firft  cares  of  Darius,  when  he  was 
c.  89-97.  fettled  in  the  darone,  was  to  regulate  the  ftate  of  the 
provinces,  and  to  put  his  finances  into  ^ood  order. 
Before  his  time,  Cyrus  and  Cambyfes  had  contented 
themfelves  with  receiving  from  the  conquered  nations 
fuch  free  gifts  only,  as  they  voluntarily  offered,  and 
with  requiring  a  certain  number  of  troops  when 
they  had  occafion  for  them.  But  Darius  conceived, 
that  it  was  impolTible  for  him  to  preferve  all  the  nati- 
ons, under  his  dominion,  in  peace  and  fecurity, 
without  keeping  up  certain  bodies  of  regular  forces  i 
as  alfo  to  keep  up  thole  forces  without  affigning  them 
a  certain  pay  ;  or  to  be  able  punftually  to  give  them 
that  pay,  without  laying  certain  taxes  and  impofitions 
upon  the  people. 

In  order  therefore  to  put  the  adminiftration  of  hisfi- 
nances  into  a  proper  method,  he  divided  the  whole  em- 
pire into  twenty  diftridts,  or  governments,  each  of 
which  was  annually  to  pay  a  certain  fum  to  the  Satrap, 
or  governour  appointed  for  that  purpofe.  The  natural 
fubjccts,  that  is,  the  Perfians  were  exempt  from  all 
impofitition,  Herodotus  gives  a  particular  enume- 
ration of  thefe  provinces,  wliich  may  very  much 
contribute  to  give  a  jufl:  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
Perfian  empire. 

In  Afia  it  compreh^ded  all  that  now  belongs  to 
the  Pcrfians  and  the  1  urks  j  in  Africa,  it  took  in 
Egypt  and  part  of  Nubia,  as  alio  the  coafts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  as  far  as  the  kingdom  of  Barca  ;  in 
Europe,  part  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia.  But  it 
muft  be  oblerved,  that  in  this  vaft  extert  of  Coun- 
try, there  were  ftvcral  nations,  wliich  were  only  tri- 
butary, and  not  properly  under  the  Perfian  domini- 
on :• 
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on  :   as  IS  the  cafe  at  this  day  with  rclpcft  to  the  Darius, 
Turkifh  empire. 

Hiftory  obferves,    that  Darius,    in  laying  thefc  piut  in 
impofitions,  Ihewed  great  wifdom  and  moderation.  Apoph- 
He  fent  for  the  principal  inhabitants  of  every  pro-  ^^^S^- 
vince  ;   foch  as  were  beft  acquainted  with  the  condi-  ^'  *^^' 
tion  and  ability  of  their  country,  and  as  were  obli-^ 
ged  in  intereft  to  give  him  a  true  and  impartial  ac- 
count.    He  then  asked  tliem,  if  fuch  and  fuch  fums, 
which  he  propofcd  to  each  of  them  for  their  refpec- 
tive  provinces,   were  not  too  great,  or  did  not  ex- 
ceed what  they  were  able  to  pay  •,  his  intention  being, 
as  he  told  them,  not  to  opprefe  his  fubjefts,  but  only 
to  require  fiich  aids  from  them,  as  were  proportioned 
to  their  incomes,   and  abfolutely   neceflary  for  the 
defence  of  the  (late.     They  all  anfwered,  that  the 
lums  he  propofcd  were  very  reafonable,  and  foch  as 
would  not  be  burdenfome  to  the  people.     The  king 
however  was  pleafcd  to  abate  one  half,  chufing  ra- 
ther to  keep  a  great  deal  within  bounds,  than  to  risk 
a  poflibility  of  exceeding  diem. 

But  notwithftanding  this  extraordinary  moderation 
on  the  kings  part,  as  there  is  fomething  odious  in 
all  impofitions,  the  Perfians,  who  gave  the  furname 
of  father  to  Cyrus,  and  of  mafter  to  Cambyfes, 
thought  fit  to  charadcrize  Darius  with  that  pf  *  mer- 
chant. 

The  feveral  fums  levied  by  the  impofition  of  thefc 
tributes  or  taxes,  as  far  as  we  can  inter  from  the  cal- 
cjlation  of  Herodotus,  which  is  attended  with  great 
difficulties,  amounted  in  the  whole  to  about  forty 
four  millions  per  annum  french  money. 

After  the  death  of  the  Magian  impoftor,  it  was  Kcr.  1.  5. 
agreed,  that  the  Perfian  noblemen ,  who  had  con- ci»3»^*9 
ipircd  againft   him,    fliould,   befides  feveral  other 

•  Ktfff)|A^  imports  fimithing  it  in  our  language.  It  mayjigm^ 
fall  more  nuan  and  contemptible  9  fy  a  Broker,  or  a  Retailer,  any 
but  I  do  not  know  how  to  iycprefs    one  that  buys  to  fill  again. 

P  3  marks 
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Darius,  m^rks  of  diftinftion,  have  the  liberty  of  free  acccfs 
to  the  king's  prefence  at  all  times,  except  when  he 
was  alone  with  the  queen.  Iqtaphcrnes,  one  of  thefc 
nobleiTtpn,  being  retiifed  admittance  into  the  king's 
apartment,  at  a  tim^,  when  the  king  and  queen 
were  in  private  together,  in  a  violent  rage  fell  foul 
up0n  the  officers  of  the  palace,  abufed  them  outragi- 
oufly,  cutting  their  faces  with  his  fcimetar.  Darius 
highly  refented  fo  heinous  an  infult ;  and  at  firft  ap- 
prehended if  might  be  a  confpiracy  amongft  the  no- 
blemen. But  when  he  was  well  affured  of  the  con- 
trary, he  caufed^  Ifltaphernes,  together  with  his  chil- 
dren J^nd  all  that  were  of  his  family  to  be  taken  up, 
and  had  them  all  condemned  to  be  put  to  death, 
confoupding  through  a  blind  excefs  of  feverity  the 
innocent  with  the  guilty.  In  thefe  unhappy  circum- 
ftances  the  criminal's  lady  went  every  day  to  the 
gates  of  the  palace,  crying  and  weeping  in  the 
nioft  lamentable  manner,  and  never  ceafing  to  im- 
plore the  king's  clemency  with  all  the  pathetick  elo- 
quence of  forrow  and  diftrefs.  The  king  could  not 
rcfift  fo  moving  a  fpcdaclc,  and  befides  her  own, 
granted  her  the  pardon  of  any  one  perfon  of  her  fa- 
mily, whom  fhe  herfcif  Ihould  name.  This  occa- 
fioned  great  perplexity  to  the  unhappy  lady,  who 
defired,  no  doubt,  to  favc  them  all.  At  laft,  after 
a  long  deliberation  flie  determined  in  fiivour  of  her 
brother.  This  choice,  wherein  Ihe  fcemed  not  to 
have  followed  the  fentiments,  which  nature  fliould 
(lidate  to  a  mother  and  a  wife,  furprized  the  king,  who 
dcfiring  her  to  be  asked  die  reafon  of  it,  Ihe  made 
aiifwer,  tlrat  by  a  fecond  marriage  the  lofs  of  an 
husband  and  children  might  be  retrieved  ;  but  that, 
her  father  and  mother  being  dead,  there  was  no  pof- 
fil/ility  of  recovering  a  brother.  Darius,  befides  the 
life  of  her  brother,  granted  her  the  fame  favour  for 
the  c.ldeft  of  her  children, 
Iler.  L  3.  I  have  already  related  in  the  foregoing^volume, 
c.j2o,i28  j^y  y^r^.^^  ^Q  irftance  of  perfidioufnels  Oretes,  one  of 

the 
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the  king's  govemours  in  Afia  minor,  brought  about  Darius. 
the  deaui  of  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos.     So  blacl^ 
and  dcteftable  a  crime  4ia  not  go  unpuniflied.  '  Da- 
rius found  out,  that  Oretes  ftrangely  abufed  \ns  pow- 
er, making  no  account  of  die  blood  of  thofe  petfons, 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  difpleafe  him.    This  Sa- 
trap carried  his  infblence  fo  far,  as  to  put  to  death 
4  me0engerfenthim  by  the  king,  becauiethe  orders 
he  had  brought  him  were  dilagreeabl^.    Darius,  who 
did  not  yet  think  himfclf  well  fettled  in  the  Throne, 
would  not  venture  to  attack  him  openly :  for  the 
Satrap  had  no  lefs  than  a  thoufand  foldiers  for  his 
guard,  not  to  mentK>n  the  fuccours  he  was  able  to 
raife  from  his  government,  which  took  in  Phrygia, 
Lydia,   and  Ionia.     The  king  therefore  thought  fit 
to  proceed  in  a  fecret  manner,  to  rid  himfelf  of  fo 
dangerous  a  fervant.     With  this  commiflion  he  in- 
truded one  of  his  officers,  of  approved  fidelity  and 
attachment  to  his  perfon.     The  officer,  under  pre- 
tence of  other  bufinels,  went  to  Sardis  :  where  with 
^reat  dexterity  he  fifted  into  the  difpofitions  of  the 
people.    To  pave  the  way  to  his  defigp,  he  firft  g^ve 
the  principal  officers  of  the  govemour's  guard  letters 
from  the  king,  which  contained  nothing  but  general 
orders.     A  little  while  after  he  delivered  them  other 
letters,  in  which  their  orders  were  more  exprels  and 
particular.     And  aflbon  as  he  found  himfelf  perfeft-n 
ly  liire  of  the  difpofition  of  the  troops,  he  then  read  . 
them  a  third  letter,  wherein  the  king  in  plain  terms 
commanded  them  to  kill  the  governour ;  and  this 
order  was  executed  without  delay.     All  his  eflTefts 
were  confifcated  to  the  king  •,    and  all  the  perfons 
belonging  to  his  &mily  and  houiehold  were  removed 
to  Sula.     Among  the  reft,  there  was  a  celebrated 
phyfician  of  Crotona,  whofe  name  was  Democedes. 
The  ftory  of  this  phyfician  is  very  Angular,    and 
happened  to  be   the  occafion  of  fome  confulerable 
events. 

D  4  Not 
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Darius.       Not  long  after  the  fore-mentioned  tranfaftion^ 

Her.  1.  3.  pafiys  chanced  to  have  a  fall  from  his  horfe  in  hunt- 

'^^  ^   ting,  by  which  he  got  a  violent  fprain  in  one  of  his 

feet,  and  disjointed  his  heel.     The  Egyptians  were 

then  reckoned  the  moft  fkilful  in  phyfick  ;  for  which 

reafon  the  king  had  fcveral  phyficians  of  that  nation 

about  him.  Thefe  undertook  to  cure  die  king,  *  and 

exerted  all  their  {kiU  on  fo  important  an  occafion : 

but  they  were  fo  unhandy  in  the  operation  and  in 

the  handling  and  managing  the  king's  foot,  that  they 

put  him  to  incredible  pain  ;   fo  that  he  pafled  fcven 

days  and  feven  nights  widiout  fleeping.     Democedes 

was  mentioned  on  this  occafion  by  fome  perfon,  who 

had  heard  him  extolled  at  Sardis,  as  a  very  able  phyfi- 

cian.     He  was*  lent  for  immediately  and  brought  to 

the  king  in.  the  condition  he  was  in,  with  his  irons  on, 

and  in  a  very  poor  apparel :  for  he  was  at  that  time 

actually  a  prifoner.  The  king  asked  him,  whether  he 

had  any  knowledge  in  phyfick.     At  firft  he  denied 

he  had,  fearing,  that  it  he  Ihould  give  any  proofe 

of  his  fkill,  he  fhould  be  detained  in  Perfia,  and  by 

that  means  be  for  ever  debarred  from  returning  to  his 

own  country,  for  which  he  had  a  very  paffionate  fond- 

nefs.  Darius,  difpleafed  with  his  anfwer,  ordered  him 

to  be  put  to  the  torture.     Democedes  found  it  was 

neccflary  to  own  the  truth  -,   and  therefore  offered  his 

fervice  to  the  king.     The  firft  thing  he  did  was  to 

apply  gentle  fomentations  to  the  parts  affefted.     Tliis 

remedy  had  a  fpeedy  etfcd  :  The  king  recovered  his 

fleep  J   and  in  a  few  days  v/as  perfeftly  cured,  both 

of  the  fprain  and  the  diHocation.     To  recompenfc  the 

phyfician  the  king  made  him  a  prefcnt  of  two  pair 

of  golden  chains.     Upon  which  Democedes  asked 

-  him,  whether  he  meant  to  reward  the  happy  fucccls 

of    his  endeavours,    by    doubling  his  misfortune. 

The  king  was  pleafed  with  that  faying  j  and  ordc- 

•  Antiently  the  fame   ferfim  fraHifid  hoth    as  fhsjicians  and 

red 
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red  his  ennuchs  to  conduct  Dcmocedcs  to  his  wives,  Damus. 
that  they  might  fee  the  perfon,  to  whom  he  was  in- 
debted for  his  recovery.     They  all  made  him  very 
magnificent  prefents ;  fo  that  in  one  day's  time  he 
became  ejctremely  rich. 

Democedes  was  a  native  of  Crotona,    a  city  of  Her.  1  3. 
great  Greece,  in  Italy  in  the  further  Calabria,  from^-  U*- 
whence  he  had  been  obliged  to  fly,    on  account  of 
the  ill  treatment  he  received  from  his  father.     He  Jn  IJtand 
firft  went  to  Egina,  where  by  feveral  luccclsful  cures,  ^^^^ 
he  acquired  great  reputation  :  the  inhabitants  of  this  />^2^*. 
place  fettled  on  him  a  yearly  penfion  of  a  talent.  ^^/^ 
The  talent  contained  fixty  Mina's,    and  was  worth 
about  three  thoufand  livres,   French  money.     Some 
time  after,   he  was  invited  to  Athens ;    where  they 
augmented  his  penfion  to  five  thoufand  livres  fir  j^j^^g^ 
annum.     After  this,    he  was  received  into  the  fami-  MWa 
ly  of  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  who  gave  him  a 
penfion  of  two  thouiand  crowns.     It  is  very  much  for  ^'^^  ^' 
the  honour  of  cities,  or  princes,  by  handfomcpenfions       * 
and  falaries  to  engage  fuch  perfons  in  their  fervic^  as 
are  ofpublick  benefit  to  mankind  ;  and  even  to  induce 
foreigners  of  worth  and  merit  to  come  and  fetde  a- 
mong  them.     The  Crotonians   from  this, time  had 
the  reputation  of  having  the  ableft  phyficians ;  and 
next  after  them,    the  people  of  Cyrene  in  Africa. 
The  Ai^ians  were  at  the  lame  time  reputed  to  excell 
in  mufick. 

Democedes,  after  performing  this  cure  upon  the  Her. 
king,  was  admitted  to  the  honour  of  eating  at  hisc  iiH 
table,  and  came  to  be  in  great  credit  at  Sufa.  At  his 
interceflion,  the  Egyptian  phyficians  were  pardoned, 
who  had  all  been  condemned  to  be  hanged  tor  having 
been  lels  flcilfiiLthan  the  Grecian  phyfician  ;  as  if  they 
were  obliged  to  anfwer  for  the  fuccefs  of  their  remedies, 
or  that  it  was  a  crime  not  to  be  able  to  cure  a  king. 
A  ftrange  abufe  this,  and  at  the  lame  time  but  too 
common  a  confequence  of  unlimited  power,  which 
b  rarely  governed  by  rcafon  or  equity,  and  which, 
•    ...    .  being 
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IXiEiya.  txiing  accuftpmed  to  ft?  every  thing  bend  under  its 
authority,  expects,  that  its  commands,  of  what  na- 
ture focyer,.  Ihquld  be  infallibly  perfprmcd'irWc 
have  feen  another  iqftance  of  this  kind  in  the  mttbry 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  pronounced  a  g^eral  fcn- 
.  tence  of  death  ,upon  all  his  magicians,  becaufe  (bey 
could  not  divine  what  it  was  he  had  dreamed  in  the 
night,  when  he  himfclf  had  forgot  it."(0>emecedcs 
procured  alfo  the  enlargement  of  feveral  of  thofe 
perfons,  who  had  been  imprifoiied  with  tuni-  He 
lived  in  the  greateft  afflpence,  and  was  in  the  highelt 
eftcem  and  favour  with  the  king.  But  he  was  at  a 
great  diftance  from  his  own  country,  upon  which  his 
thoughts  and  defires  were  continually  bent. 
Cap.  13  3,  Democedes  had  the  good  fortune  to  perform  ano- 
J  37-  ther  cure,  v/hich  contributed  to  raifc  his  credit  and 
reputation  ftill  higher.  Atoifa,  one  of  the  king'^ 
wives,  and  daughter  to  Cyrus,  wa3  attacked  with  a 
cancer  in  her  breaft.  As  long  as  the  pain  of  it  wa3  tole- 
rable, ftie  bore  it  with  patience,  not  being  able  to  prevail 
on  her  felf,  out  of  modefty,  to  djfcover  her  diibr- 
der.  But  at  laft  ihe  was  conftrained  to  it,  and  lent 
for  Democedes ;  who  promifed  to  cure  her,  and  at 
the  fame  ,time  rcquefted,  that  fhe  would  be  plea^ 
to  grant  him  a  certain  favour  he  lho\ild  beg  of  her, 
entirely  confiftent  with  her  honour.  The  queen  en- 
gaged her  word,  and  was  cured.  The  favour  pro- 
mifed the  phyfician  was  to  procure  him  a  journey 
into4iis  own  country :  and  the  queen  was  not  unmind- 
ful of  her  promife.  *  It  is  worth  while  to  ake  no- 
tice of  fucJi  events,  which  though  not  very  confide- 
rable  in  themfelves,  yet  often  give  ogcafion  to  the 
greateft  cnterprizes  of  princes,  and  are  even  the  fe- 
crct  U^rings  and  diftant  caufes  of  them.  As  Atofla 
\/i^  convcrfiPf;;  one  day  with  Darius,  fhe  took  occa- 
fion  to  rtpreicrit  to  him,  that,  being  in  the  flower  of 

.    *  Ncn  fine  ufii  fuent  li^fro-    ex  quel?  magnarum  fepc  rcrum 
i'l^ere  i  '.a  ^r\r,.')  ,x?^Lil:\  kii.^-,     aioius  oiiiintur.  Tic.  /.  4.  c.  32. 

his 
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his  age?  :^ld  of  a  vigorous  conftitutipn,  capt^ble  of  D4kius. 
enduring  the  fatigues  qf  war,  and  h^vipg  great  and 
numerous  armies  at  command,  it  would  b^  for  his 
honour  to  form  Ibme  great  ^toprize,  apd*let  the 
PeriUns  fee,  they  had  a  nvui  of  courage  for  their 
king.  You  have  dived  intp  my  defign,  replied  Da* 
rius  ;  for  I  was  thinking  of  gping  to  t^ttack  t]ie  Scy- 
thians. I  had  much  rather,  ^ys  Atofla,  you  woul4 
firft  turn  ypur  views  towards  the  Grecians.  I  have 
heard  great  things  faid  in  praiie  of  th^  wom^a 
of  Lacedaemon,  of  Argos^  Athens,  and  Corint;h ; 
and  fhould  be  very  glad  to  h^ve  fpme  of  them  in 
my  fervice.  Befides,  you  have  a  perfon  her^,  that 
might  be  very  ufeful  to  you  in  fi^ch  an  enterpriz^, 
and  could  give  you  a  peii^  knowledge  of  thq 
country:  the  perfon  I  mean  is  Pemoqede^,  whq 
hath  cured  both  you  and  me.  This  w^^  enough  fof 
the  king)  and  the  afiair  wa$  concluded  on  immedir 
ately.  Fifteen  Perfian  noblemen  w^re  appointed  tq 
acco^npany  Depiocedes  into  Greece,  and  wUh  hinitq 
view  and  examine  all  the  niaritin]e  places  thereof,  a^ 
thoroughly  as  pollible.  The  }cipg  further  charged  thefe 
perfons,  above  all  things  to  keep  a  ftrift  eye  upon 
the  phyfician,  that  he  did  not  flip,  from  them,  ^nd 
to  bring  him  back  with  them  to  the  Perfian  court. 

Darius  in  giving  fuch  an  order,  plainly  fhewed, 
he  did  not  sot  underftand  the  proper  methods  for  en-r 
gaging  men  of  wit  and  merit  to  refidc  in  his  dorni- 
nioas,  and  for  attaching  them  to  his  perfon.  Tq 
pretend  to  do  this  by  authority  and  compulfion,  is  th$ 
lure  way  of  fupprefling  all  knowledge  and  induftry, 
and  .of  driving  away  the  liberal  arts  and  fciences, 
which  muft  be  free  and  unconfined,  as  the  intellei^Ur  ' 
al  faculty,  from  whence  they  fpring.  For  one  man 
of  genius,  that  will  be  kept  in  a  country  by  fo^ce, 
thoufands  will  be  driven  away,  who  would  probably 
have  chofen  to  refide  in  it,  li  they  cogjd  enjoy  their 
liberty,  and  meet  with  kind  preatnient. 

When 
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Dakius.       When  Darius  had  formed  his  defign  of  fending^ 
into  Greece,  he  acquainted  Democedes  with  it,  laid 
open  his  views  to  him,  and  told  him  the  occalion  he 
had  for  his  fervice  to  condu£b  the  Periian  noblemen 
thither,  particularly  to  the  maritime  towns,  in  order 
to  obferve  their  fituation  and  ftrength ;  at  the  fame 
timeeameftly  defiring  him,  that,  when  that  was  done, 
he  would,  return  back  with  them  to  Perfia.     The 
king  permitted  him  to  carry  all  liis  moveables  with 
him,  and  give  them,  if  he  pleaied,  to  his  father  and 
brothers,  promifing  at  his  return  to  give  him  as  ma- 
ny of  greater  value  *,    and  fignified  to  him  further^ 
that  ^  would  order  the  galley,  in  which  he  was  to  fail, 
to  be^Iaden  with  very  rich  prefents,  for  him  to  beftow 
as  he  thought  fit  on  the  reft  of  his  family.     The 
king's  intention  appeared  by  his  manner  of  fpeak- 
ing  to  be  undifguifed    and   without   artifice:    but 
Democddes  was  afraid  it  might  be  a  fnare,  laid  for 
him,    in  order  to  dilcover  whether  he  purpofed  to 
/etum  back  to  Perfia,  or  not :  and  therefore  to  re- 
move  all  fufpicion,    he  left  his  own  goods  behind 
him  at  Sufa,  and  only  took  with  him  the  prefcnts 
dofigned  for  his  family. 

The  firft  place  they  landed  at  was  Sidon  in  Phoe- 
nicia,   where  they  equipped  two  large  vefTels,    for 
thenfifelves,  and  put  all  they  had  brought  along  with 
them  on  board  another  vcflel  of  burden.     After  ha- 
ving pafled  through  and  carefully  examined  the  chief 
cities  of  Greece,    they  went  to  Tarentum  in  Italy. 
Here  the  Pcrfian  noblemen  were  taken  up  as  fpies ; 
and  Democedes  taking  advantage  of  this  commotion, 
:  jpade  his  efcape  from  them,    and  fled  to  Crotona. 
When  the  Perfian  lords  had  recovered  their  liberty, 
they  purfjed  him  thither,  but  could  not  prevail  up- 
on •the  Crotonians  to  deliver  up  their  fellow-citizen. 
The  city  moreover  feized  the  loaded  vclTel :   and 
Ae  Pcrfians  having  loft  their  guide,   laid  afide  the 
thoughts  of  going  over  the  other  parts  of  Greece, 
and  fet  out  for  th^ir  own  country.     Democedes  let 

them 
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them  know,  at  their  departure,  that  he  was  going  Da  itiv». 
ZQ  marry  the  daughter  of  Milo,  a  famous  wrelUer 
of  Crotona,  whofe  name  was  very  well  known  to 
the  king,  and  of  whom  we  Ihall  have  occafion  to 
fpeak  hereafter.  >  This  voyage  of  the  Perfian  noble* 
men  into  Greece,  was  attended  with  no  immediate 
coniequence ;  becauie  on  their  return  home  they 
found  the  king  engaged  in  other  afiairs. 

In  the  third  year  of  this  king's  reign,  which  was  Efdr.  c,  5. 
but  the  fecond  according  to  the  Jewifh  computation^ 
new  troubles  and  diflurbances'  were  railed  againft 
the  Jews  by  the  iniligation  of  the  Samaritans.  In 
the  preceding  reigns  the  latter  had  procured  a' pro- 
hibition againft  the  Jews  proceeding  any  further  in 
the  building  of  the  temple  of  Jerulalem.  But,  up- 
on the  lively  exhortation  of  the  prophets,  and  the 
exprefs  order  of  God,  the  Ifraelitcs  had  lately  refu- 
med  the  work,  which  had  been  interrupted  for  feve- 
ral  years,  and  carried  it  on  with  great  vigour.  The 
Samaritans  had  recourfe  to  their  ancient  praftices,- 
to  flop  their  proceeding.  To  this  end  they  applied 
to  Thatanai,  whom  Darius  had  made  governour  of 
the  provinces  of  Syria  and  Paleftine.  They  com- 
plained to  him  of  the  audacious  proceeding  of  the  . 
Jews,  who,  of  their  own  authority,  and  in  defiance 
of  the  prohibitions  to  the  contrary,  prefumed  to  re- 
build their  temple :  which  mufl  necelfarily  be  preju- 
dicial to  the  king's  interefls.  Upon  this  reprefentati- 
on  of  theirs,  the  governour  thought  fit  to  go  himfcff 
to  Jerufalem.  And  being  a  perfon  of  great  equity 
and  moderation,  when  he  had  infpe<^ed.  the  work, 
he  did  not  think  proper  to  proceed  violently , 
and  to  put  a  flop  to  it  without  any  further  deli- 
beration i  but  enquired  of  the  Jewilh  elders,  what 
licence  they  had  for  entering  upon  a  work  of  that 
'  nature.  The  Jews  hereupon  producing  the  edid  of 
Cyrus  made  in  that  behalf,  he  would  not  of  himfelf 
ordain  any  thing  in  contradidion  thereto,  "fcut  lent 
an  account  of  the  matter  to  the  king,  and  Jefired  to 

know 
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Darius,  know  his  pleafure.  He  gave  the  kii^  a  true  repre- 
fcntation  or  the  matter,  acquainting  him  with  the  e- 
diSt  of  Cyrus  which  the  Jews  alledged  in  their  jufti- 
fication,  and  defiring  him  to  order  the  negifters  to 
be  conlulted,  to  know,  whether  Gyrus  had  reallj 
publifhed  liich  in  edift  in  their  favour,  arid  there- 
upon to  fend  him  inftniaioris  of  what  he  thought  fit 

Efdr.  c.  6.  to  ordef  in  the  affair.     Darius  Ilaving  commanded 
the  regifters  to  be  examined,  the  edict  was  found  at 
Ecbatana,   in  Media,  the  place,  where  Cyrus  was, 
at  the  time  of  its  being  granted.     Now  Darius  ha- 
ving a  great  refpcdk  for  the  memory  of  that  prince, 
confirmed  Kis  edift,  and  caufed  another  to  be  drawn 
up,  Wherein  thfc  former  was  neferred  to,  and  ratified. 
This  motive  of  regard  to  the  memory  bf  Cyrus,  had 
there  been  nodiing  elfe  to  influence  die  king,  would 
be  very  laudable :    but  the  fcripture  informs  us,  that 
it  was  God  himfelf,  who  influenced  'the  mind  and 
heart  of  the  king,  and  inlpired  him  with  a  fevoura- 
ble  di^ofition  to  the  Jews.     The  truth  of  this  ap- 
pears pretty  plain  fi-om  the  edift  itfelf.    'In  the  firft 
place  it  ordains,  that  all  the  vidtims,  obladons,  and 
other  expences  of  the  temple;  be  abundantly  fumiflied 
the  Jews,  as  the  priejfb  fhould  require :  in  the  fecond 
place  it  enjoins  the  priefts  of  Jerufalefn,  when  they 
offered  their  facrifices  to  the  God  of  heaven,  to  pray 
for  the  prefervation  of  the  life  of  the  king  and  the 
princes  his  children  :  and  laftly  ic  goes  fo  tar,  as  to 
denounce  imprecations  againft  all  priqces  and  peo- 
ple, that  fhould  hinder  the  carrying  on  of  the  build- 
ing of  the  temple,  or  that  fhould  attempt  to  dcflroy 
it :  by  all  which  Darius  evidently  acknowledges,  that 
the  God  of  Ifrael  is  able  to  overturn  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world,  and  to  dethrone  the  mcft  mighty  and 
powerful  princes. 

'  By  virtue  of  this  tdicl,  the  Jews  were  not  only 
autiiorized  to  proceed  in  the  building  of  their  temple, 
bur  altHhe  expences  thereof  were  alfo  to  be  fumiined 
to  them,  crut  of  the  tiptes  and  impofitioils  df  the  pro* 

vince. 
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vince.     What  tnuft  have  become  of  the  Jews,  when  I>Attivs. 
the  crimes  of  difobedience  and  rebeUion  were  laid 
to  their  charge^  if  at  fuch  a  jandure  their  fuperiors 
had  only  hearkened  to  their  enemies,  and  not  given 
them  leave  to  juftify  themfelves ! 

The  fame  prince,  fome  time  after,  gave  ftill  it 
more  fignal  proof  of  his  love  for  juftice,  and  of  kib 
abhorrence  tor  accufers  and  informers,  a  deteftabte 
race  of  men,  that  are,  by  their  very  nature  and  con*- 
dition,  dnemies  to  all  merit  and  all  virtwe.  It  is  pretty 
obvious,  that  I  mean  the  famous  edift,  pvibliflied  by 
this  prince  agairift  Haman,  in  favour  of  the  JeWs  at 
the  l^ueft  of  Efther,  whom  the  king  Had  taken  to  hfe 
bed  in  the  room  of  Vafthi,  one  of  his  wives.  Ac- 
cording to  archbifhc^  Ufher,  this  Vafthi  is  the  fame 
perlbn,  as  is  called  by  projphane  Writers  Atofia ;  and 
the  Ahaluerus  of  the  holy  fcripturefe  the  fame,  as 
Darius :  but,  according  to  others,  it  is  Arrax^nces, 
The  feft  is  well  known,  being  recorded  in  the  facred 
hiftory:  neverthelefs  I  have  given  a  brief  account  of  rp  ^^  jj. 
it  in  a  former  volume. .  p.  357. 

Such  adliom  of  juftice  do  great  honour  to  a 
prince's  memory :  ai  do  alfo  thofe  of  gratitude,  of 
which  Darius  on  a  certain  occafion  gave  a  very  lau- 
dable inftance.  Syfofon,  brother  to  Polycrates,  ty-  Her.  1. 3. 
rant  of  Samos,  had  once  made  Darius  a  prefent  of  c.  i3S> 
a  liiit  of  cJdaths,  of  a  curious  red  colour,  which  ex-  ^^^^ 
trem^y  pleafed  Dafius's  fancy,  and  would  nevdr 
(ufi«r  him  to  make  any  rifDarn  -for  it.  Darius 
at  that  time  was  but  a  private  gentleman,  an  of- 
ficer in  the  guards  of  Cambyfes,  Whom  he  accom- 
panied to  Merhphls  in  his  Egyptian  expedition. 
Whfcn  Darius  was  6n  the  throne  of  Perfia,  Sylofon 
^ent  to  Stifa,  pf-efefited  himfelf  at  the  gate  of  his 
palace^  and  fent  up  Wofd  to  the  king  that  there  was 
a  Grecian  below,  to  ivhom  his  Majefty  was  under 
Ibme  obligation.  Darius,  furprized  at  fuch  a  mef- 
fi^e-5  and  curiotis  tt>  know  the  truth  <5f  it,  orderdi 
hifil  to  be  brought  in.    When  he  faw  him,  he  it-   "• 

mcmbred 
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Dariwi.  membred  him,  and  acknowledged  him  to  have  been 
his  benefa£lor  ;  and  was  fb  far  from  being  aihamed 
of  an  adventure,  which  might  feem  not  to  be 
much  for  his  honour,  that  he  ingenuoufly  applau- 
ded the  gendeman's  gpnerofity,  which  proceeded 
from  no  other  motive  than  that  of  doing  a  plea- 
liire  to  a  perfon,  from  whom  he  could  have 
no  expectations  }  and  then  propofed  to  make  him  a 
confiderable  prefcnt  of  gold  and  filver.  But  mo- 
ney was  not  the  thing  Syfofon  defired :  the  love  of 
his  country  was  his  predominant  paffign.  The  &- 
vour  he  required  of  the  king  was,  that  he  would 
&tde  him  at  Samos,  without  (hedding  the  blood  of 
the  citizens,  by  driving  out  the  perfon,  that  had  u- 
furped  the  government  fince  the  death  of  his  brother. 
Darius  confented,  and  committed  the  condudt  of  the 
expedition  to  Otanes,  one  of  the  principal  lords  of 
his  court,  who  undertook  it  widi  joy,  and  perfor- 
med it  with  iucceis. 

SECT,    11. 

Revoli  and  reduSlion  of  Babylon. 

An.  M.     T  N  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  year  of  Darius,  Ba- 
^^'r  Q  X  bylon  revolted,  and  could  not  be  reduced  till  af- 
r,6.       '  ter  a  twenty  months  fiege.     This  city,    formerly 
Her.  1.  3.  miftrels  of  the  eaft,  grew  impatient  of  the  Perfian 
*^  '  50—  yoak,  efpecially  after  the  removing  of  the  imperial 
^    '         feat  to  Sufa,  which  very  much  diminifhed  Baby- 
lon's wealth  and  grandure.     The  Babylonians,  ta- 
king advantage  of  the  revolution  that  happened  in 
Perfia,  firft  on  the  death  of  Cambyfes,  and  after- 
wards on  the  malTacre  of  the  Magians,  made  fecret- 
ly    for  four   years  together  all  kinds  of    prepara- 
tions for  war.     When  they  thought  the  city  fuifi- 
.  ciently  ftored  with  provifions  for  many  yeais,  they 
fet  up  the  itandard  of  rebellion  ;  which  obliged  Da- 
-  rius  to  befiege  them  with  all  his  forces..     Now  God 

continued 
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condnued  to  accomplifh  thofe    terrible  threatnings  Darius. 
he    had    denounced    againft    Babylon :     that    he 
wduJd  ,  not  only  humble  and  bring    down  that 
proud  and  impious  city,  but  depopulate  and  lay  it 
wafte  with  fire  and  bloodj  utterly  exterminate  it, 
and  reduce  it  to  an  eternal  folitude.     In  order  to  ful- 
fil thefe  predidiions,  God  permitted  the  Babylonians 
to  rebel  againft  Darius,  and  by  that  means  to  draw 
upon  themielves  the  whole  force  of  the  Perfian  emi 
pire :  and  they  themfelves  were  the  firft  in  putting 
ihcfe  prophecies  in  execution,  by  deftroying  a  great 
number  <^  their  own  people,  as  will  be  lecn   pre- 
fently.     It  is  probable,  that  the  Jews,  of  whom  a 
confiderable  number  remained  at  Babylon,  went  out 
of  the  city ,  befi>re  the  fiege  was  formed ,  as  the 
prophets  Ilaiah  and  Jeremiah  had  exhorted  them  long  If.  xlvliL 
before,  and  Zachariah  very  lately,  in  the  following  ^o. 
terms:  Thou   Siafty  that  dwelleji  with  the  daughter  cfl^^  j]'  ^• 
Babyhn^  JUe  from  the  country^  and  fave  thy  felf.        9,  4.5. 
r^^  The  Babylonians,  to  make  their  provifions  laft  the  Zach. 
longer,  and  to  enable  them  to  hold  out  with  the  ^»  9 
greater  vigour,  took  the  moft  defperate  and  barba- 
rous refolution  that  ever  was  heard  of ;  which  v/as,  to 
deftroy  all  liich  of  their  own  people,  as  were  unfer- 
viceablc  on  this  occafion.     For  this   purpofe  they 
aflemUed  together  all  their  wives  and  children,  and 
ilrangled  them*     Only  every  man  was  allowed  to 
keep  his  beft  beloved  wife,  and  one  fervant-maid  to' 
do  the  bufinefs  of  the  family*  ^ 

After  this  cruel  execudon,  the^unhappy  remainder 
of  the  inhabitants,  thinking  themfelves  out  of  all 
danger,  both  on  account  of  their  fortifications, 
which  they  looked  upon  as  impregnable,  and  the 
vaft  quantity  of  provifions  they  had  laid  in  ftore, 
began  toinfult  the  befiegers  from  the  tops  of  their 
walls ,  and  to  provoke  them  with  opprobrious 
language*  The  Perfians,  for  the  fpace  of  eighteen 
months,  did  all  that  force  or  llratagem  were  capable 
of,  in  order  to  make  diemfelves  mafters  of*the  city  -, 

Vol,  III,  £  nor 
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Darius,  nor  did  diey  forget  to  make  ufe  of  the  lame  means^ 
as  had  fo  happily  fucceeded  with  Cyrus  fomc  years 
before  ;  I  mean,  that  of  turning  the  courfe  of  the 
river.  But  all  their  efforts  were  fruitlefs  ;  and  Da- 
rius began  almoft  to  defpair  of  taking  the  place, 
when  a  ftratagem,  till  then  unheard  of,  opened  the 
gates  of  the  city  to  him.  He  was  ftrangely  lur- 
prized  one  morning  to  fee  Zopyrus,  one  of  the 
chief  noblemen  of  liis  court,  and  fon  of  Megabyfes^ 
who  was  one  of  the  feven  lords,  that  made  the  aflb- 
ciation  againft  the  Magians  j  to  fee  him,  I  fay, 
appsar  before  him  all  over  blood,  with  his  npfe  and 
cars  cut  off,  and  his  whole  body  wounded  in  a  ter- 
rible manner.  Starting  up  from  his  throne  he  cried 
out :  Who  is  it,  Zopyrus,  that  lias  dared  to  treat 
you  thus  ?  You  your  felf,  O  king,  replied  Zopy- 
rus. The  defire  I  had  of  rendering  you  fervicc  has 
put  me  into  this  condition.  As  I  was  hilly  per- 
fwaded,  that  you  never  would  have  confented  to  this 
method,  I  have  confiilted  none  but  the  zeal  I  have 
for  your  fervice.  He  then  opened  to  him  his  dc- 
fign  of  going  over  to  the  enemy  j  and  they  fettled 
every  thing  together,  that  was  proper  to  be  done. 
The  king  could  noi  fee  him  fet  out  upon  this  ex- 
traordinary project  without  the  utmoft  affliftion  and 
concern.  Zopyrus  approached  the  walls  of  the 
city  i  and  having  told  tliem  who  he  was,  he  was  foon 
admitted.  They  then  carried  him  before  the  gover- 
nor, to  whom  he  laid  open  his  misfortune,  and  the 
cruel  treatment  he  had  met  widi  from  Darius,  for 
having  diffwaded  Iiim  from  continuing  any  longer 
before  a  city,  wliich  it  was  impoffible  for  him  to 
take.  He  offered  the  Babylonians  his  fervice, 
which  could  not  tail  of  being  highly  ufefiil  to  them, 
fince  he  was  acquainted  with  all  the  defigns  of  the 
*  Perfians,  and  fince  the  defire  of  revenge  would  in- 

ipire  him  widi  frelh  courage  and  refolution.  His 
name  and  perfon  were  both  well  known  at  Babylon  : 
the  condition  in  which  he  appeared,  his  blood  and 

his 
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his  wounds  teftified  for  him  ;  and,  by  proofs  not  to  Darius. 
be  iulpeOed)  confirmed  the  truth  of  all  he  advanced. 
They  therefore  entirely  believed  whatever  he  told 
them,  and  gave  hun  moreover  the  command  of  as 
many  troops  as  he  defired.  In  the  firft  fally  he  made, 
he  cut  off  a  thoufand  of  the  befiegers  :  a  few  days 
after  he  killed  them  double  the  number  ;  and  on  the 
third  tune,  four  thoufand  of  their  men  lay  dead  up- 
on the  fpot.  All  this  had  been  before  agreed  upon 
between  him  and  Darius.  Nothing  was  now  talked 
of  in  Babylon  but  Zopyrus  :  the  whole  city  fbove 
who  ihould  extol  him  moft,  and  they  had  not  words 
liifficient  to  ezprefs  their  high  value  for  him,  and 
how  happy  th^  efteemed  themfelves  in  having  gain- 
ed lb  great  a  man.  He  was  now  declared  genera- 
liiiimo  of  their  forces,  and  entrufted  with  the  care  of 
guarding  the  walls  of  the  city.  Darius  approach- 
ing with  his  army  towards  the  gates,  and  at  the  ume 
agreed  on  between  them,  Zopyrus  opened  the  gates 
to  him,  and  nnade  him  by  that  means  mafler  of  the 
city,  which  he  never  could  have  been  able  to  tike 
either  by  force  or  femine. 

As  powerful  as  this  prince  was,  he  found  himfJf 
incapable  of  making  a  fufGcient  recompence  for  fo 
great  a  fervice ;  and  he  ufed  often  to  fay,  that  he 
would  with  pleafure  facrifice  a  hundred  Baby  Ions,  if 
he  had  them,  to  reflore  Zopyrus  to  the  condition  he 
was  in,  before  he  inflli6led  that  cruel  treatment  upon 
himielf.  He  fetded  upon  him  during  life  the  whole 
revenue  of  this  opulent  city,  which  he  alone  had 
procured  him  the  poflfeffion  of,  and  heaped  all  the  I10- 
nours  upon  him,  that  a  king  could  poffibly  con- 
fer upon  a  fubjeft.  Megabyfes,  who  commanded 
the  Perfian  army  in  Egypt  againft  the  Athenians, 
was  fon  to  this  Zopyrus  ;  and  that  Zopyrus,  who 
went  over  to  the  Athenians  in  the  quality  of  a  dc- 
ferter,  was  his  grandfon. 

E  2  No 
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~>^Riv;.  No  fooncr  was  Darius  in  poficffion  of  Babylon, 
but  he'ordered  the  hundred  gates  to  be  pulled  doWn, 
;uid  all  the  walls  of  that  proud  city  to  be  entirely 
dem61ifhed>  that  fhe  might  never  be  in  a  condition 
any  more  to  rebel  againft  him*  If  he  had  pleaied 
to  make  ule  of  all  the  rights  of  a  conqueror,  be 
might  upon  this  occafion  have  exterminated  all  the 
inhabitants.  But  he  contented  himielf  with  caufing 
three  thoufand  of  thofe,  who  were  principally  con- 
cerned in  the  revolt,  to  be  impaled,  and  granted  a 
pardon  to  all  the  reft*  And,  in  order  to  hinder  the 
depopulation  of  the  city,  he  cau&d  fifty  thoufand 
women  to  be  brought  from  the  feveral  provinces  of 
his  empire,  to  fupply  the  place  of  thoie,  which  the 
*  inhabitants  had  {o  cruelly  deftroyed  at  tjie  beginning 
of  the  fiege .  Such  was  the  &te  of  &bylon ;  and 
thus  did  God  execute  his  vengeance  on  that  impious 
city,  for  the  cruelty  flie  had  cxercifcd  towards  tbc 
..  Jews,  in  felling  upon  a  free  people  without  any  rea- 
fon  or  provocation ;  in  deftroyii^  their  government, 
laws,  and  worfhip  j  in  forcing  them  from  their  coun- 
try, and  tranlporting  them  to  a  ftrangc  land  •,  where 
they  laid  a  nioft  grievous  yoak  of  fervitude  upon 
them,  and  made  ufe  of  all  their  power  to  crulh  and 
afflidt  an  unhappy  nation,  favoured  however  by 
God,  and  having  the  honour  to  be  ftiled  his  peculiar 
people. 

SEC  T.    III. 

Darius  prepares  for  an  eicpeduim  againfi  the  ScyAians. 
A  digrejjion  upon  the  mawters  and  eufioms  of  tbal 
nation. 

Her.  L  4/  A  FTER  the  reduction  of  Babylon,  Darius  made 
j'J:        -^  great  prepyations  for  the  war  againft  the  Scy- 
i  z°c,  c.  *^^"s,  who  inhabited  that  large  trad  of  land,  which 
lyes  between  the  Danube  and  the  Tanais.     His  pre- 
tence for  undertaking  this^  wa?  was  to  be  revenged 

^^^^^  of 
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of  that  nation  for  the*  invafion,  which  their  Ancef-  Darivs. 
toes  had  formerly  made  of  Afia :   a  very  frivolous 
and  lorry  pretext ;  and  a  very  ridiculous  thing  to 
revive  an  old  quarrel,  which  had  been  over  an  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years  before.     Whilft  the-  Scythians 
were  employed  in  that  irruption,  which  lafted  eight 
and  twenty  years,  the  Scythians  wives  married  their 
flaves.     When    the  hufbands  were  on  their  return 
home,   thefe  flaves  went  out  to  meet  them  with  a 
numerous  army,  and  diJ^uted  their  entrance  into  their 
country.     After  fome  batdes  fought  with  pretty  equal 
I0&  on  both  fides,   the  mailers  confidering,   that  it 
was  doing  too  much  honour  to  their  flaves  to  put 
them  upoa  the  foot  of  fbldiers,    marched  againft 
them  in  the  next  encounter  widi  whips  in  their        \ 
hands,   to  make  them  remember  their  proper  condi-       '  ^ 
tion.     This  ftratagem  had  the  intended  efiedt:  for 
not  being  able  to  bear  the  fight  of  their  mailers  thus 
armed,  they  all  ran  away, 

I  deiign  in  this  place  to  imitatfe  Herodotus,  who    . 
in  writing  of  this  war  takes  occafion  to  give  an  am* 
pie  account  of  all  that  relates  to  the  cuflioms  and 
manners  of'  the  Scythians.     But  I  ihall  be  much 
more  brief  in  my  account  of  this  matter  dian  he  is. 

A digrejjion  concerning  (be  Scythians.. 

Formerly  there  were  Scythians  both  in  Europe  and 
Afia,  moll  of  them  inhabiting  thofe  parts,  that  lye 
towards  the  north.  I  defign  now  chiefly  to  treat  of 
the  firft,  namely  of  the  European  Scythians. 

The  hiftorians,  in  the  accounts  they  have  left  us 
ot  the  manner?  and  character  of  the  Scythians,  relate 
things  of  diem,  that  arc  entirely  oppofite  and  con- 
tradidlory  to  one  anodier.  One  while  they  reprefcnt 
them  as  the  jufteH  and  mofl:  moderate  people  in  the 
world :  another  while  they  defcribe  them,  as  a  fierce 
wi  barbarous  nation,   which  carries  its  cruelty  t» 

•  lUiUiwU  nnuh  of  Ms  in  tbifrft  wlum,  ^  103,  kc^ 

E  3  fuch 
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IXKtiivs.  fuch  horrible  excefres,as are  ihocking  to  humane  nature. 

This  contrariety  is  a'Vnaniieft  proof,  that  thofe  diflfe- 

rent  characters  are  to  be  applied  to  different  nations 

.    of  Scythians,  all  comprized  in  that  vaft  and  exten- 

five  traft  of  country  ; .  and  that,   though  they  were 

all  comprehended  under  one  and  the  fame  general 

denomination  of  Scythians,  we  ought  not  to  confound 

them  or  their  charaders  together, 

Strab.l.^.      Strabo  has  quoted  authors,  who  mention  Scydii- 

P-  298-     ans,  dwelling  upon  the  coafl:  of  the  Euxine  fca,  that 

cut  the  throats  of  all  ftrangers,  who  came  amongCk 

them,    fed  upon  their  flem,    and  made  pots  and 

drinking-velTels  of  their  fculls,  when  they  had  dried 

Her.  1.  4.  them.     Herodotus  in  defcribing  the  lacrifices,  which 

^  .^'      the  Scydiians  offered  to  the  God  Mars,  fays,  *  they 

ufed  to  offer  human  facrifices.     Their   manner  of 

making  treaties,  according  to  this  author's  account, 

was  very  flrange  and  particular.     They  firft  poured 

wine  into  a  large  earthen  veflfel,  and  then  the  con- 

trafting  pardes,  cutting  their  arms  with  a  knife,  let 

fome  of  their  blood  run  into  the  wine,  and  iiained 

likewife    their   armour   therein ;   afber  which  they 

themielves,  and  all  that  were  preient,  drank  of  that 

liquor,  making  the  ihx>ngeft  imprecations  againft  the 

perfon  that  fhould  violate  the  treaty. 

jTcrcd.  But  what  the  fame  hiflorian  relates,   concerning 

c.  71,  72.  the  ceremonies  obferved  at  the  funeral  of  their  kings, 

is  f^ill  n^ore  extraordinary.     I  fhall  only  mention 

fuch  of  thofe  ceremonies,   as  may  ferve  to  give  us 

an  idea  of  the  cruel  barbarity  of  this  people.     When 

their   kin^  died,    they  embalmed  his  body,   and 

wrapped  it  up  in  wax ;  this  done,  tbcy  put  it  into 

an  open  chariot,  and   carried  it  fiY)m  city  to  city^ 

expofuig  it  to  the  view  of  all  the  people  under  Ws 

dominion.  ^1  When  this  circuit  was  linilhcd,    they 

•  Tlis  cufiem  nvas  fill  frof-  ^Tacitus,  fwh  putftis  mpoimt  cf 
tifcd  by  the  Hfherianj,  *who  wer4  it.  Ann.  1.  IZ'  C.  J^J^  Ibid.  c. 
originaHy  Sytlietfs,  in  tbf  time    70. 
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laid  the  body  down  in  die  place,  appointed  for  the  DariufJ 
burial  of  it,  and  there  they  made  a  large  grave,  in 
which  they  interred  the  king,  and  wirii  him  one  of 
his  wives,  his  chief  cup-bearer,  his  great  chamber- 
lain, his  mafter  of  horfe,  his  chancellor,  his  fccreta- 
ry  of  ftate,  all  which  perfons  were  put  to  death  for 
that  purpofeA  To  thefe  they  added  feveral  horfes, 
a  great  number  of  drinking-veflels,  and  a  certain 
part  of  every  kind  of  houfe-lwld-goods  and  furniture 
belonging  to  their  deceafed  monarch :  after  which 
they  filled  up  the  grave  and  covered  it  with  earth. 
This  was  not  all.  When  the  anniverfary  of  his  in- 
terment came,  they  cut  the  throats  of  fifty  more  of 
the  dead  king's  officers,  and  of  the  fame  number  of 
horfes,  and  placed  the  officers  on  horfe-back  round 
the  king's  tomb,  having  firft  prepared  and  embal- 
med their  bodies  tor  the  purpofc  -,  this  they  did 
probably  to  ierve  him  as  guards.  Thefe  ceremonies 
poffiWy  took  their  rife  from  a  notion  they  might  have 
of  their  king's  being  flill  alive  :and  upon  this  fuppofi- 
tion  they  judged  it  recelTary,  that  he  fhould  have  his 
court  and  ordinary  officers  flill  about  him.  Whether 
employments,  which  terminated  in  this  manner,  / 
were  much  fought  after,  I  will  not  determine.  h- 

It  is  now  time  to  pafs  to  the  confideration  of  their 
odier  manners  and  cuftoms,  tliat  had  more  of  hu- 
manity in  them ;  though  poffibly  in  another  fenfc 
they  may  appear  to  be  equally  wild  and  favage. 
Tlis  account  I  am  going  to  give  of  them  is  chief- 
ly taken  from  Juflin,  According  to  this  author,  the  Jufiin. 
Scythians  lived  in  great  innocence  and  fimplicity.  ^•2.cap.2. 
They  were  ignorant  indeed  of  all  arts  and  fcicnors, 
but  then  they  were  equally  unacquainted  with  vice. 
They  did  not  make  any  divifion  of  their  lands  a- 
mongft  themfelves,  fays  Juflin :  it  would  have  been 
in  vain  for  them  to  have  done  it ;  fince  they  did  not 
apply  themfelves  to  cultivate  them.  Horace  in  one 
ot  his  odes,  of  which  I  fhall  infcrt  a  part  by  and  by, 
tells  us,  that  fomc  of  them  did  cultivate  a  certain  por- 

E  4  tion 
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Darius,  tion  of  land  allotted  to  them  for  one  year  only,  at 
the  expiration  of  which  they  were  relieved  by  others, 
v,ho  fucceeded  them  on  the  fame  conditions.  They 
had  no  houfes,  nor  iettled  habitation ;  but  wandered 
continually  with  their  cattje  and  their  flocks  from 
country  to  country.  Their  wives  and  children  they 
carried  along  with  them  in  waggons,  covered  with 
the  fkins  of  beafts,  which  were  all  the  houies  they 
had  to  dwell  in.  *  Juftice  was  obferved  and  main- 
tained amongft  them  through  the  natural  temper  and 
difpofition  of  the  people,  without  any  compuUion  of 
Laws,  with  which  they  were  wholly  unacquainted. 
No  crime  was  more  fevcrely  punifhed  among  them, 
than  theft  and  robbery  -,  and  that  with  good  reafbn. 
For,  their  herds  and  their  flocks,  in  which  all  their 
riches  confifted,  being  never  Ihut  up,  how  could  they 
poflibly  fubfift,  if  theft  had  not  been  moft  rigoroufly 
punifhed  ?  They  coveted  neither  filver  nor  gold,  like 
the  reft  of  mankind  ;  and  made  milk  and  honey  their 
principal  diet.  They  were  ftrangers  to  the  uie  of 
Jinnen  or  woollen  manufaftures ;  and  to  defend  them- 
felves  from  the  violent  and  contmual  cold  weather  of 
their  climate,  they  made  ufe  of  nothing  but  the  (kins 
of  beafts. 

I  laid  before,  that  thefe  manners  of  the  Scythians 
would  appear  to  fome  people,  very  wild  and  la- 
vage. And  indeed,  whiat  can  be  faid  for  a  nation, 
tliat  has  lands,  and  yet  does  not  cultivate  them  -, 
that  has  herds  of  cattle,  of  which  diey  content  them-t 
felves  to  eat  the  milk,  and  negledt  the  flefh  ?  The 
wool  of  their  ftieep  might  ftimifh  them  with  warm 
and  comfortable  cloath^  •,  and  yet  they  ufe  no  other 
raiment  than  the  fkins  of  animals.  But,  that  which 
h  the  greateft  demonftration  of  their  ignorance  and 
favagenefs,  accprding  to  the  general  opinion  of 
mankind,  is  their  utter  neglect  of  gold  an4  filver, 

^  JuHitia  gentis  ingcaiis  ^ulta,  5on  Icgibus. 

which 
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which  have  always  been  bad  in  iuch  great  requeft  Darivi* 
in  ail  civilized  nations. 

But,  oh!  how  happy  was  this  ignorance;  how 
vaftly  preferable  this  lavage  wildnefs  to  our  pretend* 
ed  politeneis!  *  This  contempt  of  all  the  conveni- 
ences of  life,  fays  Juftin,  was  attended  with  fuch  an 
honefty  and  uprightnefs  of  manners,  as  hindered 
them  from  ever  coveting  their  neighbour's  goods. 
For  the  defire  of  riches  can  only  take  place,  where 
riches  can  be  made  ufe  of.  And,  would  to  God, 
fays  the  fame  author,  we  could  fee  the  iame  mode- 
radon  prevail  among  the  refl  of  mankind,  and  the 
like  indifierence  to  the  goods  of  other  people!  If 
that  were  the  cafe,  the  world  would  not  have  fccn  fo 
many  wars  perpetually  fucceeding  one  another  in  all 
ages,  and  in  all  countries :  nor  would  the  number 
of  thoie,  that  are  cut  oflF  by  the  fword,  exceed  that 
of  thofe  who  fall  by  the  irreverfiblc  decree  and  law 
of  nature. 

Juftin  finifhes  his  charader  of  the  Scythians  with 
a  very  judicious  refledion.  +  It  is  a  furprizing 
thing,  fays  he,  that  an  happy,  natural  difpofition, 
without  the  alfiftance  of  education,  fhould  carry  the 
Scythians  to  fuch  a  degree  of  wifdom  and  moderati- 
on, as  the  Grecians  could  not  attain  to,  with  the  in- 
ftitudons  of  their  legiflators,  and  the  rules  and  pre- 
cepts of  all  their  philofophers  •,  and  that  the  man- 
pers  pf  a  barbarous  nation  fhould  be  preferable  to  th^ 

*  Hzc  condnentia  iJlis  mo-  naturalis   ^corum   conditio  »•* 

rum    auoque  juftitiam  indidit,  perer. 

nihil  alicnuin  concupifccntibus.  f  Prorfus  ut  admirabilc  vidc-i 

Quippe  ibidem  divitiarum  cupi-  atur,    hoc    ill  is  naturam  dare, 

do  eft,  ubi  et  ufus.    Atqae  uti-  aaod  Graeci    longa  iapientium 

nam  rcliquis  morcalibus  fimilis  dodrina    prxccptifque  philofo- 

modcratio  ct  abflincntia  alicni  phorum  confequi  ncqucunt,  cuir 

forcti  profcfto  non  tanram  bcl-  tofqiic  mores  inculta  barbarian 

lonun  per  omnia  fecula  terria  om-  coUatione  fuperari .    Tanto  plus 

nibus  continuaretur :  neque  plus  in  illij  proficit  vitiorum  ignora- 

bominum  ferrum  etarma^  quam  tio,  qu^m  ia  bis  cognitio  virtu- 

liaf 

mannera 
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Darius,   manners  of  a  people,  fo  civilized  and  poliihed  widi 
arts  and  fciences.     So  much  more  efFedtual  ^k1  ad- 
vantagious  was  the  ignorance  of  vice  in  the  one,  than 
the  knowledge  of  virtue  in  the  other ! 
Plut  de        T^^  Scythian  fathers  thought  with  good  rcafon, 
garrul.      that  they  left  their  children  a  valuable  inheritance, 
p.  5>  '•     when  they  left  them  in  peace  and  union  with  one  ano- 
ther.    One  of  their  kings,  whole  name  was  Scylu- 
rus,  finding  himfelf  draw  near  his  end,  fcnt  for  all 
^     his  children,   and  giving  to  each  of  them  one  after 
>    another  a  bundle  of  arrows  tied  faft  together,  defined 
'^■^    them  to  break  them.     Each  uled  his  endeavours, 
but  was  not  able  to  do  it.     Then  untying  the  bun- 
dle,  arid  giving  them  tlie  arrows  one  by  one,  they 
were  very  eafily  broken.     Let  this  image,   fays  the 
father,  be  a  leilbn  to  you  of  the  mighty  advantage, 
Luclan.  in  that  refults  from  union  and  concord.     In  order  to 
Tox.  p.     ftrengthen  and  enlarge  thele  domeftick  advantages, 
^**  The  Scythians  ufed  to  admit  their  friends  into  the 

fame  terms  of  union  with  them  as  their  relations. 
Friendfhip  was  confidered  by  them  as  a  facred 
and  inviolable  alliance  ,  which  differed  but  little 
from  the  alliance,  nature  has  put  between  brethren, 
and  whicli  they  could  not  infi-inge  without  being 
guilty  of  a  heinous  crime. 

Antient  authors  fcem  to  have  llrove,  who  fhould 
mofl  extoU  the  innocence  of  manners,  that  prevailed 
among  the  Scythians,  by  making  magnificent  enco- 
miums upon  them.  That  which  Horace  makes,  I 
ihall  tranfcribe  at  large.  That  poet  does  not  confine 
it  entirely  to  them,  the  Scythians,  but  joins  the  Ge- 
taj  with  them,  who  were  then  very  near  neighbours. 
It  is  in  that  beautiful  ode,  where  he  inveighs  againft 
the  luxury  and  irregularities  of  the  age  he  lived  in. 
After  he  has  told  us,  that  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
mind  is  not  to  be  procured  either  by  immenfe  riches, 
or  fumptuous  buildings,  he  adds :  "  An  hundred 
*•  times  happier  are  the  Scythians,  whb  roam  about 
^*  in  their  itinerant  houles  upon  waggons  ^  and  hap* 

"  pier 
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**  pier  even  are  the  frozen  Getse.     With  them  theDxRivs. 

**  earth,   without  being  parcelled   out  into  private 

*'  grounds,  produceth  lier  fruits  which  are  gathered 

**  in  common.  There  each  man's  tillage  is  but  of  one 

**  year's  continuance ;   and  when  a  man  has  finilhed 

"  his  year,  he  is  relieved  by  a  fucceffor,  who  takes 

**  his  place,  and  manures  the  ground  on  the  fame 

**  conditions.     There  the  ftep-mothers  do  not  at- 

**  tempt  the  lives  of  their  husbands  children  by  a 

*<  former  wife.     The  wives  do  not  pretend  to  domi- 

«<  necr  over  their  hufbands  on  account  of  their  for- 

«*  tunes,  nor  are  they  to  be  corrupted  by  the  infinu- 

^^  ating    language    of    adulterous    feducers.     The 

<*  greateft  portion  a  young  woman  has  there,  is  her 

**  &ther  and  mother's  virtue,  her  inviolable  attach- 

«<  ment  to  her  husband,  ^d  her  perfed  difregard  to 

c<  all  other  men.     They  da^^  not  be  unfaithhal,  be- 

«^  c^ule  the  puniihment  of  unfaithiulnels  there  is  no 

«  le6  than  deadi**.  * 

When  we  confider  the  manners  and  charader  of 
the  Scythians  without  prejudice,  can  we  poffibly  for- 
bear to  look  upon  them  with  efteem  and  admiration? 
Does  not  their  manner  of  living,  as  to  the  exterior 
part  of  it  at  leaft,  bear  a  great  refemblance  to  that  of 

•  Gunpeftres  mtlihs  Scythae, 

Quorum  plauftra  vagas  rite  trahunt  domos, 

V  hmnt,  ct  rigidi  Gctac ; 
Immenta  quibus  jugera  Hberas 

Fniges  et  Cererem  fcrunc ! 
Nee  culmra  placet  longior  annua, 

Defunflumque  labonbiis 

•  ^uali  recreat  forte  vicarius. 

lllic  matre  carentibus 
Privignis  mulitr  temperat  innocens : 

Nee  dotau  regit  virum 
ConjuXy  nee  nitido  £dit  adultero. 

Dos  eft  magna  parentam 
VirtuSy  Se  metuens  alterius  viri 
. ,    Certo  fbedere  caftitas : 
&t  peecare  nefits,  ant  pretmm  eft  mori. 

Hot.  L  iii.  Od,  24. 

the 
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Darius,  the  patriarchs,  who  had  no  fixed  habitation  ;  who 
did  not  till  the  ground ;  who  had  no  other  occupati- 
on than  that  of  feeding  their  flocks  and  herds ;  and 
who  dwelt  in  tents  ?  Can  we  believe  this  people  were 
much  to  be  pitied,  for  not  underftanding,  or  rather 
for  defpifmg  the  ufe  of  gold  and  filver?  ♦  Is  it  not 
to  be  wilhed,  that  thofe  metals  had  for  ever  lain  bu- 
ried in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  that  they  had 
never  been  dug  from  thence  to  be:ome  the  caufes  and 
inftruments  of  all  vices  and  iniquity ♦'  What  advan- 
tage could  gold  or  (ilver  be  of  to  the  Scythians, 
who  valued  notliing  but  what  the.necefllties  of  man 
have  really  occaiion  "for,  and  who  took  care  to  fet 
narrow  bounds  to  thofe  neceflities?  It  is  no  wonder, 
that,  living  as  they  did,  without  houies,  they  fhould 
make  no  account  of  thofe  arts,  that  were  fo  highly 
valued  in  other  places,  as  architefbire,  fculpture, 
and  painting :  or  that  they  fhould  defpife  fine  cbaths 
and  coftly  furniture,  fince  they  found  the  fkins  of 
beafts  fufficient  to  defend  them  againft  the  inclemen- 
cy of  the  feafons.  After  all,  can  we  truly  fay,  that 
thefe  pretended  advantages  contribute  to  the  real 
happinefs  of  life  ?  Were  thofe  nations  that  had  them 
in  the  greateft  plenty,  more  healthful  or  robuft  than 
the  Scythians  ?  Did  they  live  to  a  greater  age,  than 
they?  Or  did  they  fpend  their  lives  in  greater,  fiw- 
dom  and  tranquillity,  or  a  greater  exemption  from 
cares  and  troubles  ?  Let  us  acknowledge  it, .  to  the 
fhame  of  anuent  philofophy ;  the  Scythians,  who 
did  not  particularly  apply  themfelves  to  the  ftudyof 
wifdom,  yet  carried  it  to  a  greater  pitch  in  their 
pradtice,  than  either  the  Egyptians,  Grecians,  or  a* 
ny  other  civilized  nation.     They  did  not  give  the 

•    Aurum  irrepertum,  Sc  fic  melius  fitom 
Cum  terra  celat,  fpcmerc  fortior, 
Quam  cogere  humanos  in  ufus 
Qmne  facrum  rapic2K€  dcxtia. 

Ibr.  /.  ill.  0/  3. 
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name  of  goods  or  riches  to  any  thing,  but  what,  inI>ARii7s. 
a  humane  way  of  fpeaking,  truly  deierved  that  ap- 
pellation,  as  health,  ftrcngth,  courage,  the  love  of 
labour  and  liberty,  innocence  of  life,  fincerity,  an  ab- 
horrence of  all  lying  and  diilimulation,  and,  in  a  word, 
all  &ydh  qualities,  as  render  a  man  rhore  virtuous  and 
more  valuable.  If  to  thcfe  happy  inclinations,  wc 
add  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God  and  of  our  Re- 
deemer,   they  would  have  been  a  perfeft  people.     '''T-^ 

When  we  compare  the  manners  of  the  Scythiani 
with  thofe  of  the  prefent  age,  we  are  tempted  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  pencils  which  drew  fo  beautiful  a  pic- 
ture, were  not  free  from  partiality  and  flattery ;  and 
that  both  Juftin  and  Horace  have  decked  them  with 
virtues,  tihat  did  not  belong  to  them.  But  all  anti- 
quity agrees  in'givii^the  fame  teftimonyof  them  ; 
and  Homer  in  particular,  whole  opinion  ought  to 
be  of  great  weight,  calls  them  the  moft  juft  and  up- 
right of  men. 

But  at  length  (who  could  believe  it)  luxury,  that 
might  be  thought  only  to  thrive  in  an  agreeable  and 
delightful  foil,  penetrated  into  this  rough  and  uncul- 
tivated  region;    and    breaking   down   the   fences, 
which  the  conftant  practice  of  feveral  ages,  founded 
in  the  nature  of  the  climate,  and  the  genius  of  the 
people,  had  let  againft  it,  did  at  laft  efte<5tually  cor* 
nipt  the  manners  of  the  Scythians,  and  bring  them, 
in  that  reljpeft,  upon  a  level  with  the  other  nations, 
where  it  had  been  long  predominant.     It  is  Strabo  Strab.  1. 7- 
that  acquaints  us  with  this  particular,  which  is  very  p-  30*- 
worthy  of  our  notice ;  he  lived  in  the  time  of  Aiiguftus 
and  Tiberius.     After  he  has  greatly  commended  the 
fimplicity,    frugality,   and  innocence  of  the  ancient 
Scythians,  and  their  extreme  averfion  to  all  diffimu- 
lation  and  deceit,  he  owns,  that  their  intercourfe  in 
later  times  with  other  nations  had  extirpated  thofe 
virtues,  and  planted  the  contrary  vices  in  their  fliead. 
One  would  think,  fays  he,  that  the  natural  effedt  of 
filch  an  intercourfe  with  civilized  and  polite  nations 

ihould 
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Darzvs.  Ihould  have  confifted  only  in  rendering  them^morc 
humanized  and  courteous,  by  fofening  that  air  of 
lavagenels  and  ferocity,  which  they  had  before:  but, 
initead  of  that,  it  introduced  a  total  diliblutionof  man- 
ners amongft  them,,  and  quite  transformed  them  into 
Athen.     different  creatures.     It  is  undoubtedly  with  reference 
^'  "•       to  this  change  that  Athenaeus  fays,  the  Scythians  de- 
^'  ^^'    voted  themfelves  to   voluptuoulhels  and  luxury,  at 
the  fame  time  that  they  fofFered  felf-intereilednels  and 
avarice  to  preVail  amongft  them. 

Strabo,  in  making  the  remark  i  have  been  men- 
tioning, does  not  deny,  but  that  it  was  to  the  Ro- 
mans and  Grecians  this  fatal  change  of  manners  was 
owing.  Our  example,  lays  he,  has  perverted  almoil 
all  the  nations  of  the  world :  by  carrying  the  refine- 
ments of  luxury  and  pleafure  amongft  them,  we  have 
taught  them  inlincerity  and  fraud,  and  a  thoufand 
kinds  of  fhamefol  and  infiunous  tricks  to  g^  money. 
It  is  a  miferable  talent  and  a  very  unhappy  diflinc- 
tion  for  a  nation,  through  its  ingenuity,  in  inventing 
modes,  and  refining  upon  every  thing,  that  tends  to 
nourifh  and  promote  luxury,  to  become  the  cormp- 
ter  of  all  its  neighbours,  and  the  author,  as  it  were, 
of  their  vices  and  debauchery. 

It  was  againft  thele  Scythians,  but  at  a  time, 
when  they  were  yet  uncomipted,  and  in  their  utmoft 
vigour,  that  Darius  undertook  an  uniuccefsful  expe- 
dition •,  which  I  fhall  make  the  fubjed  of  the  next 
article. 

SECT.    IV. 

Darius^s  expedition  againft,  (he  Scythians. 


Her. 


Icr.  1.  4.  T  HAVE  already  obferved,  diat  the  pretence,  u- 

•  ^3"-96-  i  fed  by  Darius,    for  undertaking  this  war  againft 

the  Scythians,  was  the  irruption,  formerly  made  by 

this  people  inro  Afia:    but  in  reality  he  had  no  0- 

thcr 
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ther  end  therein,   than  to  fatisfy  his  own  ambition,  Dahivs. 
and  to  enlarge  his  conquefts. 

His  brother  Artabanes,  for  whom  he  had  a  great 
regard,  and  who  on  the  other  hand  had  no  leis  zeal 
for  the  true  interefts  of  the  king  his  brother,  thought 
it  his  duty  on  this  occafion  to  fpeak  his  fentiments, 
with  aU  that  freedom,  that  an  affair  of  fiich  impor- 
tance required.  "  Great  prince,  fays  he  to  him, 
**  ♦  they,  who  form  any  great  entcrprize,  ought 
**  carefully  to  confider,  whether  it  will  be  beneficial 
"  or  prejudicial  to  the  flate ;  whether  the  execution 
*•  of  it  will  be  eafy,  or  difficult ;  whether  it  ba 
**  likely  to  enhance,  or  diminifh  their  glory ;  and 
«  laftly,  whether  the  thing  defigned  be  coniiflrent 
"  with  or  contrary  to  the  rules  of  juflice.  For  my 
"  own  part,  I  cannot  perceive,  fir,  even  though 
"  you  were  fiire  of  fiiccefs,  what  advantage  you  can 
(<  propoie  to  your  felf  pi  undertaking  a  war  againfb 
**  the  Scythians.  Confider  the  vaft  diftance  there  is 
*'  between  them  and  you ;  and  the  prodigious  fpace 
"  of  land  and  fea,  that  feparates  them  fi-om  your 
*'  dominicxis:  befides,  they  are  a  people,  that 
<<  dwell  in  wild  and  uncultivated  defarts  *,  that  have 
*'  neither  towns  nor  houfb ;  that  have  no  fixt  fcttle- 
*'  ments,  or  places  of  habitation  ^  and  that  are  def- 
"  titute  of  all  manner  of  riches.  What  fpoil  or  be- 
*^  nefit  can  accrue  to  your  troops  from  fuch  an  ex- 
♦*  pedition  ;  or,  to  fjp^  more  properly,  what  lofs 
**  have  you  not  reafon  to  apprehend  ? 

**  As  they  are  accuftomed  to  remove  ftom  coun- 
•*  try  to  country,  if  they  fhould  think  proper  to  fly 
"  before  you,  not  out  of  cowardife  or  fear,  for 
**  they  are  a  very  couragious  and  warlike  people, 
^'  but  cMily  with  a  del^  to  harrafs  and  ruin  your 
'*  army  by  continual  and  fatiguing  marches,  what 

•  Omnes  qui  magnarum  re-  publico  utile,  ipfis  gloriofum,  aut 
ram  confUia  faicip'unt,  eftimare  promptum  e^edu,  aut  certe  non 
debcnty  an,  quod  inchoatur^  rei-    arduum  fit.  Tacit.  Hiji.  /.  2.  c.  76. 

would 
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pARivs.  "  would  become  of  us  in  fuch  an  uncultivated,  bar- 

**  ren,   and  naked  country,   where  we  fhall  neither 

**  find  forage  for  our  horfes,  nor  provifion  for  our 

**  men  ?    I  am  afraid,  fir,  that  through  a  falfe  j^ 

**  tion  of  glory,  and  the  influence  of  flatterers,  you 

**  may  be  hurriejl  into  a  war,   which  may  turn  to 

*'  the  difhonour  of  the  nation.     You  now  enjoy  tho 

**  fweets  of  peace  and  tranquillity  in  the  midft  of 

^*  your  people,   where  you  are  the  objeft  of  theb 

^^  admiration,    and  the  author  of  their  happineis. 

<«  You  are  fenfible  the  Gods  have  placed  you  upon 

^*  the  throne  only  to  be  their  CD-adjutor,  or,  to  Ipcak 

•*  nwrc  properly,  to  be  the  diipeiifcr  of  their  boun- 

**  ty,  rather  than  the  minifter  of  their  power.    It 

*«  is  your  pleafure  to  be  the  proteftor,  the  guardian, 

**  and  the  fether  of  your  fubje6b:   and  you  often 

•*  declare  to  us,  becaufe  you  really  believe  fo,  that 

*'  you  look  upon  yourfelf,  as  invcftcd  with  fo-» 

**  vereign  power,  only  in  order  to  make  the  people 

**  happy.     What  exquifite  joy  muft  it  be  to  fo 

^^  great  a  prince  as  you  are^  to  bethe  fountain  of  fo 

**  many  bleflings ;    and  under  the  Ihacfcw  of  your 

•'  name  to  prcferve  liich  infinite  numbers  of  peopk 

**  in  fo  defireable  a  tranquillity !  Is  not  die  glory  of 

*«^  a  king,  who  loves  his  fubjefts,  and  is  beloved  by 

^*  them;     who,    infiead  of  making  war  againft 

<^  neighbouring,   or  diftant  nations,    makes  ufe  of 

«  his  power  to  keep  them  in  peace  arxl  amity  toge- 

««  ther  5    is  not  fuch  a  glory,   vaftly  preferable  to, 

<<  that  of  ravaging  and  filing  of  nations,  of  fil- 

**  ling  the  earth  with  flaughter  and  deflation,  with 

*«  horror,    conftemation  and  defpair?  But  there  is 

**  one  motive  more,  which  ought  to  have  a  greater 

<^  influence  upon  you,  than  any  other,  I  mean  that  of 

•«  juflice.     Thanks  to  the  Gods,  you  are  not  of  the 

**  number  of  thofe  princes,  *  who  acknowledge  no 

*  Id  in  fumma  fortuna  xqaiusy    tare,  r^iatn  laudem  dTe.    Tacit 
quod  validius:    &  fua  recincre,     Aitnal,  {.  2j  c.  i. 
privats  domus ;  de  alienis  cer- 

«  Other 
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"  Other  law,  than  that  of  force,  and  who  imagine,  Darius; 
**  that  they  have  a  peculiar  privilege,  annexed  to 
**  their  dignity,  which  private  peribns  have  not,  of 
'*  invading  other  men's  properties.  *  You  do  not 
*«  make  your  greamels  confift  in  being  able  to  do 
*'  whatever  you  will,  but  in  willing  only  what  may 
"  be  done,  without  infringing  the  laws,  or  viola- 
**  ting  your  confcience.  To  fpeak  plain,  fhall  one 
"  man  be  reckoned  unjuft,  and  a  robber,  for 
"  leizing  on  a  few  acres  of  his  neighbour's  eftate  ; 
"  and  fhall  another  be  reckoned  juft  and  great,  and 
"  have  the  tide  of  hero,  only  becaufe  he  feizes  up- 
"  on  and  ufurps  whole  provinces  ?  Permit  me,  fir, 
"  to  ask  you,  what  title  have  you  to  Scythia? 
"  What  injury  have  the  Scythians  done  you  ?  What 
"  reafon  can  you  alledge  for  declaring  war  againft 
"  them  ?  The  war  indeed,  in  which  you  have  been 
<*  engaged  ajgainft  the  Babylonians,  was  at  the  fame 
"  time  both  jufb  andneceflary :  the  gods  have  accord- 
"  ingly  crowned  it  with  an  happy  fuccefs.  It  belongs 
"  to  you,  fir^  to  judge,  whether  that,  which  you  are 
"  now  going  to  undertake,  is  of  the  fame  nature/* 
Nothing  but  the  generous  zeal  of  a  brother,  truly 
concerned  for  the  glory  of  his  prince,  and  the  good 
of  his  country,  could  infpire  fuch  a  freedom :  as  on 
the  other  hand  nothing  \mt  a  perfedt  moderation  in 
die  prince  could  make  him  capable  of  bearing  with 
it.  Darius,  as  f  Tacitus  obferves  of  another  great 
emperor,  had  the  art  of  reconciling  two  things, 
which  are  generally  incompatible,  namely  dominion 
and  liberty.  Far  from  being  offended  at  the  freedom 
ufed  by  his  brother,  he  thanked  him  for  his  good  ad- 
vice, tho*  he  did  not  foUow  it :  for  he  had  taken  his 
refolution.     He  departed  from  Sufa  at  the  head  of 

•  Ut  faeliciutia  eft  quantum  f  Nerva  Caefar  res  olim  dif* 

relis   pofle,     itc    magnitudinis  (bciabiles  mifcuity   princtpatum 

vellc  qoaatom  poffis.  Plin,    in  ct  libcrtatcm.      Tacit,    in  *vit, 

?au.  tri^.  ^ric.  cap.  3. 

Vol.  III.  F  an 
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Darius,  an  army  of  fcven  hundred  thoufand  men,  and  his 
fleet  confifting  of  fix  hundred  fail  of  (hips,  was 
chiefly  manned  with  loniaiB,  and  other  Grecian  na- 
tions, that  dwelt  upon  the  fea  coafts  of  Afia  minor 
and  Ae  Hcllclpont.  He  marched  his  army  towards 
^  the  Thracian  Bofphorus  which  he  pafled  upon  a  bridge 
of  boats  :  after  which  having  made  hinifelf  mafl:cr 
of  all  Thrace,  he  came  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
ptherwife  called  the  Ifter,  where  he  had  ordered  his 
fleet  to  come  and  join  him.  In  fevefal  places  on  hb 
march  he  caufed  pillars  to  be  erefted  with  magnifi- 
cent infcriptions,  in  one  of  which  he  fuffered  himfclf 
to  be  called,  the  beft  ahd  bandfomejl  of  all  men  Ihing. 
t  What  a  littlenels  of  foul  and  vanity  was  this  !^ 

And  yet  if  all  this  prince*s  faults  had  terminated 
only  in  fentiments  of  pride  and  vanity,  perhaps  diey 
would  appear   more  excufable,    than  they  do;   at 
leaft  they  would  not  have  been  fo  pernicious  to  his 
Her.  \.  4.  fubjecls.     But  how  fhall  we  reconcile  Darius*s  dif- 
V  ^4-       poiition,   which  feemed  to  be  fp  exceeding  humane 
irt!^c  16  ^^  g^de,  with  a  barbarous  and  cruel,  aftion  of  his 
towards  Oebazus,  a  venerable  old  man,,  whofe  me- 
rit,   as   well   as   quality,    entitled  him  to  refpeft? 
This  nobleman  had  three  fons,   who  were  all  pre- 
paring themfelves  to  attend  the  king  in  this  expe- 
dition againft  the  Scythians.     Upon  Darius's  depar- 
ture from   SuIIi,    the  good  old  flither  begged  as  a 
favour  of  him,    tliat  he  would  pl'eafe  to  leave  him 
one  of  his  fons  at  home,  to  be  a  comfort  tb  him  in 
\     his  old  age.     O//^,  replyed  Darius,  will  not  be  fuf- 
ficient  for  you  ;    /  wilt  leave  you  all  the  three :  and 
imm;;diately    he    caufed   them    all   to    be    put    to 
death. 
Her.  1.  4.      When  the  army  had  pafled  the  Danube  upon  a 
c.  99, 101.  brijge  of  boats,  die  king  was  for  having  tlie  bridge 
broken,  that  his  army  ihould  not  be  weakened  by 
leaving  fo  confiderable  a  detachment  of  his  troops, 
as  would  be  neceflary  to  guard  it.     But  one  ot  liis 
officers  represented  to  him,  diat  it  might  be  proper 

to 
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to  keep  that,  as  a  neceffary  nefource,  in  cafe  they  Darius. 
met  with  an  unfortunate  event  in  the  war  with  the 
Scythians.  The  king  gave  in  to  this  opinion,  and 
committed  the  guarding  of  the  bridge  to  the  care 
of  the  lonians,  who  built  it ;  giving  them  leave 
at  the  lame  time  to  go  back  to  their  own  country,  if 
he  did  not  return  in  the  Ipace  of  two  mondis : 
Then  he  proceeded  on  his  march  to  Scythia, 

Aflbon  as  the  Scythians  were  informed,  that  Da-  Her.  1.  4. 
rius  was  marching  againft  them,  they  immediately  ^-  *°^' 
entered'  into  coniiiltation   upon   the   meafures  pro-**  '  "^" 
per   to  be  taken  on  fuch  an  occafion*     They  were 
very  fenlible,  that  they  alone  were  not  in  a  condition 
to  refift  fo  formidable  an  enemy.     They   applied 
therefore  to  all  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  defired 
their  afliftance,   alledging  that  the  danger  was  ge- 
neral and  concerned  them  all,  and  that  it  was  their 
common  intereft  to  oppofe  an  enemy,  whofc  views 
of  conqueft  were  not  confined  to  one  nation.     Some 
rietumed  favourable  anfwers  to  their  demand  :  others 
abfblutely  refufed  to  enter  into  a  war,  which,  they 
laid,  did  not  regard  them  ;    but  they  had  foon  rea- 
Ion  to  repent  their  reflilal. 

One  wife  precaution  taken  by  the  Scythians,  was  n^^  j  . 
to  fecure  their  wives  and  children  by  fending  theme.  120, 
in  carriages  to  the  molt  northern  parts  of  the  coun-  ^^j;. 
try  ;  and  with  them  likewife  they  fent  all  their 
herds  and  flocks,  referving  nothing  to  themfelves 
but  what  was  neceffary  for  the  fupport  of  their  ar- 
my. Another  precaution  of  their's,  was  to  fill  up  all 
their  wells,  and  Hop  up  their  fprings,  and  to  con- 
fume  all  the  forage  in  thofe  parts,  through  which 
the  Perlian  army  was  to  pals.  This  done,  they 
went,  in  conjunction  with  their  allies,  to  meet  the 
enemy,  not  in  order  to  give  him  batde,  for  they 
were  determined  to  avoid  that,  but  to  dniw  him  in- 
to lurh  places,  as  they  had  a  mind  he  Ihould  come  into. 
Whenever  the.Perfians  feemed  difpofpi  to  attack 
them,  they'ftili  retired  before  them,  and  went  iarther 
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Darius,  up  into  the  country:  and  thus  they  drew  them  on 
from  country  to  cbuntryj  into  the  territories  of  thofe 
nations,  that  had  refufed  to  enter  into  alliance  with 
them^  by  which  means  their  lands  became  a  prey  to 
the  two  armies  of  the  Perfians  and  Scythians. 
Her.  1.  4.  Darius,  weary  of  thefe  tedious  and  fatigumg  pur- 
c.  126,  fiiits,  fent  an  herald  to  the  king  of  the  Scyth^ns, 
'^7*  whofe  name  was  Indathyrfus,  widi  this  meflage  in 
his  name.  "  Prince  of  the  Scythians,  wherefore 
"  doft  thou  continually  fly  before  me  ?  Why  doft 
**  thou  not  flop  fomewhere,  or  other,  either  to  give 
*'  me  battle,  if  thou  believeft  thy  felf  able  to  en- 
**  counter  me,  or,  if  thou  thinkcft  thy  felf  too 
''  weak,  to  acknowledge  thy  mafVer,  by  prefcnting 
'*  him  with  earth  and  water  ?"  The  Scythians  were 
an  high-fpirited  people  ,^  extremely  jealous  of  their 
hberty,  and  profefled  enemies  to  all  flavery,  In- 
dathyrfus fent  Darius  the  following  anfwer :  '*  If  I 
♦*  fly  before  dice,  prince  of  the  Periians,  it  is  not 
*'  bccaufe  I  fear  thee :  what  I  do  now,  is  no  more 
*•'  than  what  I  am  ufed  to  do  in  time  of  peace. 
'*  We  Scythians  have  neither  cities  nor  lands  to  de- 
**  fend  :  if  thou  hafl:  a  mind  to  force  us  to  come  to  an 
*'  ciigagcmcnt,  come  and  attack  the  tombs  of  our  fa- 
''  thers,  and  thou  ftialt  find  what  manner  of  men 
''  we  arc.  As  to  die  title  of  mafter,  which  thou 
"""  afllimefl,  keep  it  for  other  nations,  than  the  Scy- 
'*  thians.  For  my  part  I  acknowledge  no  other 
'*  n' after,  d:an  the  great  Jupiter,  one  of  my  own 
**  anccftors,  and  the  goddefe  Vefta. 
Ibid.  c.  The  farther  Darius  advanced  into  the  country, 
128,  130.  the  greater  hardlhips  his  army  was  expofed  to.  Juft 
when  it  was  reduced  to  the  laft  extremities  ,  there 
came  an  herald  to  JDarius  fi-om  the  Scythian  prince, 
v/ith  a  bird,  a  moufe,  a  frog,  and  five  arrows  for  a 
prefent*  The  king  defired  to  know  the  meaning  of 
thofe  gifts.  The  meflcnger  anfwered,  that  his  or- 
ders were  only  to  deliver  them,  and  nothing  more ; 
And  that  it  was  left  to  the^^erfian  king  to  find  out 
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the  meaning.  Darius  concluded  at  firft,  that  the  Darius. 
Scythians  thereby  confented  to  deliver  up  the  earth 
and  water  to  him,  which  were  reprefented  by  a 
moufc  and  a  frog ;  as  alfo  their  cavalry,  whofe 
fwiftnels  was  reprefented  by  the  bird  ;  together  with 
their  own  peribns  and  arms,  fignified  by  the  arrows. 
But  Gobrias,  one  of  the  feven  lords,  that  had  depo- 
led  the  Magian  impoftor,  expounded  the  enigma  in 
the  following  manner :  "  Know,"  fays  he  to  the 
Pcrfians,  "  that  unlels  you  can  fly  away  in  the  air 
**  like  birds,  or  hide  your  felves  in  the  earth  like  mice, 
**  or  fwira  in  the  water  like  frogs,  you  ihall  in  no 
*'  wife  be  able  to  avoid  the  arrows  of  the  Scythians." 

And  indeed,  the  whole  Perfian  army,  marching  ^tra^-^- 7- 
in  a  vaft,  uncultivated,  and  barren  country,  in  f*  ^^K^ 
which  there  was  no  water,  jf  was  reduced  to  fo  de-  73^. 
plorable  a  condition,  that  tliey  had  nothing  before 
their  eyes  but  inevitable  ruin :  nor  was  Dari js  him* 
fclf  exempt  from  die  common  danger.  He  owed 
his  prcfervation  to  a  camel,  which  was  loaded  with 
water,  and  followed  him  with  great  difficulty  thro* 
that  wild  and  defart  country.  The  king  was  not 
unmindful  afterwards  of  his  benefiiftor :  to  reward 
him  for  the  fcrvice  he  had  done  him,  and  the  fa- 
tigues he  had  undergone,  on  his  return  into  Afia,  he 
fettled  a  certain  diftridt  of  his  own  upon  him  for  his 
peculiar  ufe  and  fubfiftance,  for  which  reafon  the 
place  was  called  Gangamelc,  that  is,  in  the  Perfian 
tongue,  the  earners  habitation.  It  was  near  this  fame 
place  that  Darius  Codomannus  received  a  fecond  o- 
verthrow  by  Alexander  the  Great. 

Darius  deliberated  no  longer,  finding  himfelf  un-  Her.  i.  4. 
dcr  an  abfolute  neceflity  01  quitting  his  imprudent  «^-  »34» 
cntcrprize.     He  began  then  to  think  in  carnell  upon  '^^* 
returning  home ;  and  faw  but  too  plainly,  that  there 
was  no  time  to  be  loft.     Therefore  affopn  as  night 
came,    the  Perfians,   to  deceive  the  enemy, 'lighted 
a  great  number  of  fires,  as  ufual  5  and  leaving  the 
old  men  and  the  &ck  behind  them  in  the  camp,  to- 
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Darius,  gcther  with  all  their  afles,   which  made  a  fufficicnjt 
noife,    they  marched  away,  as  faft  as  they  could,  in 
order  to  reach  the  Danube.     The  Scythians  did  not 
perceive  they   were  gone,   till  the  next  morning: 
whereupon  they  immediately  fent  a  confiderablc  de- 
tachment as  quick  as  poffible  to  the  Danube :  this 
detachment  being  perieftly  well  acquainted  with  the 
roads  of  the  country,  arrived  at  the  bridge  a  great 
while  before  the  Perfians.     The  Scythians  had  fent 
expreffes  beforehand  to  perfuade  the  lonians  to  break 
the  bridge,  and  to  return  to  their  own  country  :  and 
the  latter  had  promifed  to  do  it,  but  without  defign 
to  execute  their  promife.     Now  the  Scythians  pref- 
led  them  to  it  more  eameftly,    and  reprcfented  to 
them,   that  the  time,   prefcribed  to  them  by  Dari- 
us for  ftaying  there  was  elapfed ;   that  they  were  at 
liberty  to  return  home  without  either  violatmg  their 
word  or  their  duty  ;  that  they  now  had  it  in  their  power 
to  throw  off  for  ever  the  yoak  of  their  fubjcftion, 
and  make  themfelyes  a  happy  and  free  people  ;  and 
that  the  Scythians  would  render  Darius  incapable  of 
forming  any  more  enterprizes  againft  any  of  hi$ 
neighbours. 

The  lonians  entered  into  confaltation  upon  the  af- 
fair. Miltiades,  an  Athenian,  who  was  prince,  or, 
as  the  Greeks  call  it,  tyrant  of  the  Cherfonefus  of 
Thrace  at  the  mouth  ot  the  Hellelpont,  was  one  of 
thofe,  that  had  accompanied  Darius,  and  fiimiflied 
him  withfhips  to  favoiir  his  enterprize.  He,  *  ha- 
ving the  publick  intercft  more  at  heart  than  his  own 
private  advantage,  was  of  opinion,  that  they  (hould 
comply  with  the  requeft  of  the  Scythians,  and  em- 
brace lo  favourable  an  opportunity  of  recovering  the 
liberty  of  lonra:  all  the  other  commanders  gave  into 
hisfcntiments,  except  Hyfl:iajus,the  tyrant  otMiletos. 

•  Amicior  omnium  litcnati  quara  fuse  dominationi  fuit.    Com, 

When 
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When  it  came  to  his  turn  to  ipeak^  he  reprefcnted  Darius. 
to  the  .Ionian  generals,  that  their  fortune  was  linked 
with  that  of  Darius ;  tliat  it  was  under  that  prince's 
proteAion^  each  of  them  was  mailer  in  his  own 
city ;  and  if  the  power  of  the  Perfians  fhould  fink, 
or  decline,  the  cities  of  Ionia  would  not  fail  to  depofc 
their  Tyrants,  and  recover  their  freedom.  All  the 
other  chiefs  gave  into  his  opinion  ;  and,  as  is  ufual 
in  moft  cafes,  the  confideration  of  private  intereft 
prevailed  over  the  publick  good.^The  refolution 
they  came  to  was  to  wait  for  Darius :  but,  in  order 
to  deceive  the  Scydiians,  and  hinder  them  from  un- 
dertaking any  thmg,  they  declared  to  them,  they  had 
refolved  to  retire,  puriuant  to  their  requeft ;  and, 
the  better  to  carry  on  the  fraud,  they  adhially  bc- 
g^  to  break  one  end  of  the  bridge,  exhorting  the 
Scythians  at  the  fame  time  to  do  their  part,  to  re- 
turn Ipeedily  back  to  meet  the  common  eneniy,  to 
fall  upon  and  defeat  them.  The  Scythians  being 
too  credulous,  retired,  and  were  deceived  a  fecond 
time. 

They  miffed  Darius,  who  had  taken  a  different  Her.  1.  4. 
rout  from  that  they  expefted  to  find  him  in  :  he  ar-  ^-  H^ 
rived  by  night  at  the  bridge  over  the  Danube,  And  *^' 
finding  it  broken,  he  no  longer  doubted  but  the  lo- 
nians  were  gone,  and  that  confequently  he  fhould  be 
ruined.  He  made  his  people  call  out  wirfi  a  loud 
voice  for  Hyftiasus,  the  Miletian,  who  at  lafl  an- 
fwered,  and  put  the  king  out  of  his  anxiety.  They 
entirely  repaired  the  bridge  ;  fb  that  Darius  repaflfcd 
the  Danube,  and  came  pack  into  Thrace.  There 
he  left  Megabyfus,  one  of  his  chief  generals,  with 
part  of  his  army,  to'  compleat  the  conquefl:  of  that 
country,  and  entirely  reduce  it  under  has  dominion. 
After  which  he  repafTed  the  Bofphorus  with  the  reft 
of  his  troops,  and  went  to  Sardb,  where  he  fpcnt  the 
winter  and  the  greatefl  part  of  the  year  following,  in 
order  to  refrefh  his  army,  which  had  fufferea  ex^ 
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Darius,  tremely  in  that  ill-concerted  and  unfortunate  expe- 
dition. 

Her.  L  5.      Megabyfus    continued    fome    time   in    Thmce ; 

^'  '*  whofe  inhabitants,  according  to  Herodotus,  would 
have  been  invincible,  had  they  had  the  difcretion  to 
unite  their  forces,  and  to  chufe  one  chief  commander. 
-f--Among  fome  of  the  Thracians  there  were  very  par- 
ticular cuftoms.  In  one  of  their  di(j[ri(5ts,  when  a 
•  child  came  into  the  world,  all  the  relations  cxprcflcd 
great  forrow  and  affliftion,  bitterly  weeping  at  the 
prolpeft  of  mifery  that  was  before  the  ncw-|x>ra 
infant.  As  on  the  other  hand, .  when  any  perfon 
died,  all  their  kindred  rejoyced,  becaufc  they  looked 
upon  the  deceaie4>erfon,  as  happy  only  from  that 
moment,  wherein  he  was  delivered  for  ever  fix>m  the 
troubles  and  calamities  of  this  life.  In  another 
diftrift,  where  polygamy  was  in  fafhion,  when  a 
husband  died,  it  was  agreatdifbute  among  his  wives, 
which  of  them  was  the  beft  beloved.  She,  in 
^hofc  favour  the  contefl  was  decided,  had  the  privi- 
lege of  being  facrificcd  by  her  ncardl  relation  upon 
the  tomb  of  her  husband,  and  of  being  buried  widi 
him  i  whilfl  all  the  other  wives  envied  her  happi- 
nefs,  and  thought  themlelves  in  fojne  fprt  difho- 
noured.-V 

Ibid.  c.        Parius,  on  his  return  to  Sardis  after  his  unhappy 

n,et  23- expedition  againft  the  Scythians,  having  learnt  for 
certam,  that  he  owed  both  his  own  fafety  and  that  of 
his  whole  army  to  Hyfliaeus,  who  had  perfiiaded 
the  lonians  not  to  dfefhx)y  the  bridge  on  the  Danube, 
fent  for  that  prince  to  his  court,  and  defired  him 
freely  to  afk  any  favour,  in  recompence  of  his  fer- 
vicc.  Hyflijeus  hereupon  defired  the  king  to  give 
him  Mircina  of  Edonia,  a  territory  upon  the  nver 
Strymon  in  Thrace,  together  with  the  liberty  of 
building  a  city  there.  His  requefl  was  readily  grant- 
ed :  whereupon  he  returned  to  Miletos,  where  he 
caufed  a  fleet  of  fhips  to  be  equipped,  and  then  fet 
oyt  for  Thrace,  And  having  taken  poffeffion  of  the 
'•  ♦  territory, 
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^itory,  that  was  granted  him,  he  immediately  fet  Dariu». 
about  the  execution  of  his  projedt  in  building  a 
city. 

Megabyfiis,  who  was  then  governour  of  Thrace  Ibid.  c. 
for  Darius,  immediately  perceived  how  prejudicial  ^3>  «^  25. 
that  under^dcing  would  be  to  the  king's  affairs  in 
thoie  quarters.  He  confidered,  that  this  new  city 
ftood  upon  a  navigable  river  -,  that  the  country 
round  about  it  abounded  in  timber  fit  for  building 
of  fhips  ;  that  it  was  inhabited  by  different  nations, 
both  Greeks,  and  Barbarians,  that  might  fumiih 
great  numbers  of  men  for  land  and  fea-fervice  -,  that, 
if  once  thofe  people  were  under  the  management  of 
a  prince  fo  (kilful  and  enterprizing  as  was  Hyftiseus, 
they  might  become  ib  powerful  both  by  lea  and 
land,  that  it  would  be  no  longer  poffible  for,  the 
king  to  keep  them  in  flibjeftion :  efpecially  confide- 
ring,  that  they  had  a  great  many  gold  and  filver 
mines  in  that  country,  which  would  enable  i.icm 
to  carry  on  any  projects  or  enterprizes.  At  his  re- 
turn to  Sardis,  1^  reprefented  all  thefe  things  to  the 
king,  who  was  convinced  by  his  reafbns,  and  there- 
fore lent  for  Hyfliseus  to  come  to  him  at  Sardis, 
pretending  to  have  fome  great  defigns  in  view, 
wherein'  he  wanted  the  aiTiitance  of  his  counfel. 
And,  when  he  had  thus  drawn  him  to  his  court,  he 
carried  him  to  Suia,  making  him  believe,  that  he 
fet  an  extraordinary  value  upon  a  friend  of  his 
fidelity  and  underflanding  -,  two  qualifications, 
that  had  rendered  him  fo  very  dear  to  him  , 
and  of  wiNidi^-^he  had  given  fuch  memorable 
proofs  iri^^roS^  jScythian  expedition  -,  and  giving  him 
to  iinderlland  W  the  fame  time,  that  he  (hould  be 
able  to  find  fomcthing  for  him  in  Perfia,  which 
would  make  hini  ample  amends  for  all,  that  he 
could  leave  behind  him.  Hyfliais,  pleafed  with 
ib  honourable  a  diftinftion,  and  finding  himlclf 
likewife  under  a  neceffity  of  complying,  accompani- 
ed 
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Darius,  ed  Darius  to  Sufa,  and  left  Ariftagoras  to  gpycrn  at 

Miletos  in  his  room. 
Ibid.  c.  Whilft  Megabyfus  was  ftill  in  Thrace  he  fcnt  fe- 
17.  ct  21.  veral  Perfian  noblemen  to  Amintas,  king  of  Mace- 
donia, to  require  him  to  give  earth  and  water  to 
Darius  his  mafter :  this  was  the  ufual  form  of  one 
prince's  fubmitting  to  another.  Amintas  readily 
complied  with  that  requeft,  and  paid  all  imaginabk 
honours  to  the  envop.  At  an  entertainment,  whidi 
he  made  for  them,  they  defired  at  the  latter  end  of 
it,  that  the  ladies  might  be  brought  in,  which  was 
a  thing  contrary  to  the  cuftom  of  the  country :  how- 
;  ever  the  king  would  not  venture  to  refufe  thcqi. 
The  Perfian  noblemen,"  being  heated  with  wine, 
and  thinking  they  might  ufe  the  fame  freedom,  as 
in  dieir  own  country,  did  not  obfcrve  a  due  deco- 
rum towards  thofe  printefTes.  'Rie  king's  fon, 
whofe  name  was  Alexander,  couldf  Jaot  lee  his  mo- 
ther and  fillers  treated  in  fuch  a  rji^er,  without 
great  relentment  and  indignation.  Wherefore  upon 
fome  pretence  or  other  he  contrived  to  lend  the  ladies 
out  of  the  room,  as  if  they  were  to  return  again 
prefendy  5  and  had  the  precaution  likewife  to  gpt  the 
king,  his  father,  out  of  the  company.  In  this  interval 
he  caufed  fome  young  men  to  be  dreft  like  women, 
and  to  be  armed  with  poniards  under  their  garnoents. 
Thefe  pretended  ladies  came  ihto  the  room  inftead 
of  the  others ;  and  when  the  Perlians  began  to  treat 
them,  as  they  had  before  treated  the  princefles,  they 
,  drew  out  their  poniards,  fell  violently  upon  them, 
and  killed,  not  only  the  noblemen,  but  every  one 
of  dieir  attendants.-^The  news  of  this  Daughter  loon 
reached  Sufa  \  and  the  king  appointed  commiflioners 
to  take  cognizance  of  the  matter :  but  Alexander, 
by  the  power  of  bribes  and  prefents,  ftified  the  af- 
feir,  fo  that  nothing  came  of  it.  \ 
Her.  1.  6.  Xhe  Scythians,  to  be  revenged  of  Darius  for  his  in- 
^  ^^'  vading  their  country,  pafTed  the  Danube,  and  ravaged 
all  that  part  of  Thrace,    that  had  fubmitted  to  the 

Perfians, 
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Periians,  as  fkr  as  the  Hellelpont.     MUtiades,  to  a-  I>A»iua. 
void  their  fiiry,  abandoned  the  Cherfonelus  :  but  af- 
ter the  enemy  was  gone  back,   he  returned  thither 
again,  and  was  reftored  to  the  fame  power  he  had 
before  over  the  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

S  E  C  T.    V. 

'  T3ariufs  conquejl  of  India. 

ABOUT  the  fame  time,  which  was  in  the  13th  A.  M, 
year  of  Darius's  reign,   this  prince  having  an  349^- 
ambition  to  extend  his  dominion  eaftwards,   firft  ^^g*  J*  ^' 
refolved,  in  order  to  facilitate  his  conquefts,  to  get 
a  proper  knowledge  of  the  country.     To  this  end, 
he  cauied  a  fleet  to  be  built  and'  equipped  at  Caf-  ^^   ^ 
patyre,  a  city  ftanding  upon  the  Indus,  and  did  die  ' 
(ame  at  feveral  other  places  on  the  fame  river,  as  far 
as  the  frontiers  of  *  Scythia.     The  command  of  this 
fleet  was  given  to  +  Scylax,  a  Grecian  of  Caryandia, 
a  town  of  Caria,   who  was  perfeftly  well  verfed  in 
maritime  affairs.     His  orders  were  to  fail  down  that 
river,  and  get  all  the  knowledge  he  poffibly  could 
!  of  the  country,    on  both  fides,    quite  down  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river ;   to  pa£s  from  thence  into  the 
fouthem  ocean,  and  to  fteer  his  courfe  afterwards  to 
the  weft,    and  fo  return  back  that  way  to  Perfia. 
Scylax,    having  '  exadbly   obferved  his  inftrudions, 
and  failed  quite  down  the  river  Indus,  entered  the 
red  fea  by  the  Streights  of  Babelmandcl  •,  and  after 
a  voyage  of  thirty  months  from  the  time  of  his  fet- 
ting  out  from  Cafpatyre  he  arrived  in  Egypt  at  die- 

•  He  means  the  AJlatick  Scy-  fon^  as  is  JPoken  of  in  this  place, 

thia.  But    that    opinion    is    attended 

f  Tbtri  is  a  treatife  ofgeogra-  nvith    fome    difficulties^     nvbich 

phy   entitled^  WM^>JSiy  and  com-  have  given  occafion  to  many  lear- 

fofid  In  one  Sglax  of  Cariandia,  ned  dijfertatimts. 
v.-bo  h  thought  to  be  the  fame  per- 

&mc 
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Darius,  fame  port,  from  whence  Nechao,  king  of  E^gypt^ 
Ibid.c.42.  jiad  formerly  fent  the  Phoenicians,  who  were  in  his 
fervice,  with  orders  to  fail  round  the  coafts  of  Afri- 
ca. Very  probably,  this  was  the  fame  port,  where 
now  ftands  the  town  of  Suez,  at  the  farther  end  of 
the  red  fca.  From  thence  Scylax  returned  to  Suia, 
where  he  gave  Darius  an  account  of  all  his  obfenra- 
tions.  Darius  hereupon  entered  India  with  an  army, 
and  brought  all  that  vaft  country  under  his  domi- 
nion. The  reader  will  naturally  expeft  to  be  infor- 
L.3.C.94.  nied  of  the  particulars  of  fo  important  a  war.  But 
Herodotus  lays  not  one  word  about  it :  he  only  tells 
us,  that  India  made  the  twentieth  province,  or  go- 
vernment of  the  Pcrfian  empire,  and  that  the  annual 
revenue  of  it  was  worth  three  hundred  and  fixty 
talents  of  gold  to  Darius,  which  amount  to  near 
eleven  millions  of  livres  french  money* 

S  E  C  T.    VI. 

The  revolt  of  the  lontans. 

A.  M.      T^ARIUS,  after  his  return  to  Sula  from  his  Scy. 
3500.       -L-/  thian  expedition,  had  given  his  brother  Aru-r 
Ant.  J.  C.  pherncs  the  government  of  Sardis,  and  made  Ota- 
flcr.  1.  5.  ^s  commander  in  Thrace,  and  the  adjacent  countries 
c.  25.      along  the  fca-coaft,  in  the  room  of  Megabyfus. 
jj,y  c.         From  a  fmall  fpark,    kindled  by  a  fedition  at 
i8,  k  34.  Naxus,  a  great  flame  arofe,  which  gave  occafion  to 
a  confiderable  war.     Naxus  was  the  moft  important 
ifland  of  the  Cyclades  in  the  Egaean  fea,  now  called 
the  Archipelago.     In  this  fedition  the  principal  in- 
habitants h^ing  been  crufhed  by  the  populace,  who 
were  the  greater  number  ;  many  of  the  richeft  fami- 
lies were-banifhed  out  of  the  ifland.     Hereupon  they 
fled  to  Miletos,  and  addrefled  themfelves  to  Arilb- 
goras,   befeeching  him  to  reftore  them  to  their  own 
country.  He  was  at  this  time  governour  of  that  city,  as 
lieutenant  to  Hyftiaeus,  to  whom  he  was  both  nephew 

and 
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and  Ibn-in-law,  and  whom  Darius  had  carried  along  Darius. 
with  him  to  Sufa.     Ariftagoras  promifed  to  give 
thefe  exiled  gentlemen  the  affiftance  they  requifed. 

But,  not  being  powerfiil  enough  himfeir  to.  exe- 
cute what  he  had  promifed,  he  went  to  Sardis  and 
communicated  the  affair  to  Artaphernes.  He  repre- 
fented  to  him,  that  this  was  a  very  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  reducing  Naxus  under  the  power  of  Dari- 
us ;  that  if  he  were  once  mailer  of  that  iflanB,  all  the 
reft  of  the  Cyclades  would  fall  under  his  dominion, 
one  after  another ;  that  then  the  ifle  of  Euboea, 
(now'Negroponte)  that  was  as  large  as  Cyprus,  lying 
very  near  the  other,  would  be  eafily  conquered, 
which  would  give  the  king  a  free  paflage  into 
Greece,  and  famifh  him  with  the  means  of  brirging 
all  that  country  under  his  fubjedtion  -,  and  in  fhort, 
that  an  hundred  fhips  would  be  fufficient  for  the 
effedhial  execution  of  this  enterprize.  Artaphernes 
was  fo  pleafjd  with  the  prcje<5t,  that  inftead  of  one 
hundred  vel^^is,  which  Ariftagor^s  required,  he  pro- 
mifed  him  two  hundred,  in  cafe  he  obtained  the 
king's  confent  to  the  expedition. 

The  king,  charmed  with  the  mighty  expeftations, 
wherewith  he  was  flattered,  very  readily  approved 
of  the  enterprize,  though  at  the  bottom  it  was  foun- 
ded upon  nothing  but  injuftice  and  a  boundlefs  am- 
bition ;  as  alfo  upon  perfidioufnefs  on  the  part  of 
Ariftagoras  and  Artaphernes.  The  king  does  not 
hefitate  a  moment.  The  moft  injurious  projeft  is 
formed  and  allowed  of  without  the  leaft  reluftance 
or  fcruple :  the  affair  is  decided  merely  upon  the  ; 
motives  of  advantage  and  convenience.  The  ifle  lies 
convenient  for  the  Perfians  :  this  they  lo^k  upon  as 
a  fufficient  title,  and  a  warrantable  ground  to  reduce 
it  by  force  of  arms.  And  indeed,  mofl:  of  the  o- 
dier  expeditions  of  this  prince,  proceeded  from  the, 
lame  principle. 

•  Affoon    as  Artaphernes  had  obtained  the  king^s 
confent  to  this  projeft,  he  made  the  neceffary  prepa- 
rations 
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Darius,  rations  for  executing  it.  The  better  to  conceal  his 
defign,  and  to  fiirprize  the  .people  of*  Naxus,  he 
ibread  a  report,  that  this  fleet  was  going  towards  the 
Hellefporit ;  aiid  the  fpring  following  he  fent  the 
number  of  Ihips  he  had  promifed  to  Miletos  under 
the  command  of  Megabates,  a  Perfian  noblemaii  of 
the  royal  family  oF  Archasnienes.  But,  being  direc- 
ted in  his  commiflioh  to  obey  the  orders  of^  Arifta- 
goras,  diis  haughy  Perfian  could  not  bear  to  be  un- 
der the  command  of  ah  Ionian,  elpecially  one,  who 
treated  him  in  an  imperious  manner.  This  pique 
dccafioned  a- thorough  breach  betwten  the  two  gene- 
lUs,  which  was  carried  on  fo  far,  that  Megabates, 
to  be  revenged  of  Ariffcigoras,  gave  the  Naxians  fe- 
(iret  intelligence  of  the  defign  that  was  formed 
aigainft  them.  Upon  which  intelligence  they  made 
luch  preparations  for  their  defence,  that  the  Perfians, 
ifter  having  fpent  four  months  in  befieging  the  chief 
town  of  the  ifland,  and  coniumed.all  their  provifi- 
pns,  were  obliged  to  retire. 
Her.  1.  5.  This  projedl  having  thiis  mifcarried,  Megabates 
c.  35,  36.  threw  all  the  blame  upon  Ariflagoras  and  entirely  de- 
flroycd  his  credit  with  Artaphernes.  The  Ionian 
foreiaw,  thlt  this  accident  would  be  attended,  not 
only  with  the  Jdfi  of  his  government,  but  with  his 
utter  ruin.  The  defperate  fituation  he  was  in  made 
him  think  of  revolting  from  the  king,  as  the  only 
expedient,  whereby  he  could  pofTibly  fave  himfelf. 
No  fooner  had  he  formed  this  defign,  biit  a  meflfen- 
ger  came  to  him  from  Hyftiaeus,  who  gave  him  the 
fame  counfel.  Hyftiaeus,  who  had  now  been  fome 
years  at  the  Perfian  court,  being  difgufled  at  the 
manners  of  that  nation,  and  having  an  ardent  defire 
to  return  to  his  own  country,  thought  this  the  mofl 
likely*  means  of '  bringing  it  about,  and  therefore 
gave  Ariflagoras  that  counfel.  He  flattered  hinilelf, 
tloiit  in  cafc  any  difturbances  arofe  in  Ionia,  he  could 
prevail  with  Darius  to  fend  him  thither  to  appeafe 
them :  and  in  eirc<5l  the  thing  happened  according 

to 
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to  his  opinion,  Aflbon  as  Ariftagoras  fbtmd  his  Darius. 
defigns  feconded  by  the  orders  of  Hyftiseus,  he  im- 
parted them  to  the  principal  men  of  the  country, 
whom  he  found  extremely  well  dilpofed  to  enter  in- 
to his  views.  He  thereiore  deliberated  no  longer, 
but  being  determined  to  revolt,  applied  himfdf 
wholly  to  prepare  the  way  to  it. 

TIrt  people  of  Tyre,    having  been  reduced  to  a.  m. 
flavery,  when  their  city  was  taken  by  Nebuchadnez-  3502. 
zar,  had  groaned  under  that  oppreffion  for  the  Ipace  of  Ant.  J.  C 
feventy  years.     But  after  the  expiration  of  that  term,  5°^* 
they  were  reftored,  according  to  Ifaiah's  prophecy  ♦, 
to  die  pofleffion  of  their  antient  privileges,  together 
with  the  liberty  of  having  a  king  of  their  own ;  which 
liberty  they  enjoyed  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great.     It  feems  probable,  that   this    favour    wai 
granted  them  by  Darius,  in  confideration  of  the  fer- 
vices  he  expefted  to  receive  from  that  city,  (which 
was  fo  powerful  by  fea)  towards  his  bringing  back 
the  lonians  to  their  antient  lubjeftion.     This  was  in 
the  19th  year  of  Darius's  reign. 

The  next  year,  Ariftagoras,  in  order  to  engage  the  j^y^ 
lonians  to  acfliere  the  more  clofely  to  him,  re-inftated  c.  37,  38. 
them  in  their  liberty,  and  irt  all  their  former  privileges. 
He  began  with  Miletos,  where  he  diveftied  himfelt  of 
his  power,  and  gave  it  up  into  the  hands  of  the 
people.  He  then  made  a  journey  through  all  Ionia, 
whCTc  by  his  example,  his  credit,  and  perhaps  by 
making  them  afraid,  that  they  would  be  forced  to 
it,  whether  they  would,  or  no,  he  prevailed  upon 
all'  the  other  tyrants  to  do  die  fame  thing  in  every 
city,  they  complied  the  more  readily  with  it,  as 
the  Perfian  power,  fince  the  check  it  received  in 
Scythia,  was  the  lefs  able  to  proteft  them  againft 
the  lonians,  who  were  naturally  fond  of  liberty  and 
a  ftate  of  independency,  and  profefled  enemies  to  all 

•  jM  it-  Jhall  come  to  pafs    and'  Jke  /hall  turn  to  her  hire. 
ifier  the.  eHd  of  fcventy  years,    Ifai  xxiii.  17, 
ibat   the   Lord  will  'Vtjit  T^re, 

tyranny. 
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Darius,  tyranny.  When  he  had  hereby  united  them  all  In 
one  common  league,  of  which  he  himfelf  was  de- 
clared the  head,  he  let  up  a  ftandard  of  rebellion 
againfl  the  king,  and  made  great  preparadons  by 
fea  and  land  for  fupporting  a  war  againft  him. 
Ibid.  c.  To  enable  himfelf  to  carry  on  the  war  with  more 
38,41,49  vigour,  Ariftagoras  went  in  the  beginning  of  the 
^**  year  following,  to  Lacedaemon,  in  order  to  draw 
that  city  into  his  interefts,  and  engage  it  to  mmilh 
him  with  fuccours.  Cleomenes  was  at  this  time 
king  of  Sparta.  He  was  the  fon  of  Anaxandrides 
by  a  fecond  .wife,  whom  the  Ephori  had  obliged 
him  to  marry,  becaufe  he  had  no  ifliie  by  the  firft. 
He  had  by  her  three  other  fons  befides  Cleomenes, 
namely,  Doriseus,  Leonidas,  and  Cleombrotus,  the 
two  laft  of  which  afcended  the  throne  of  Lacedae- 
mon in  tlieir  turns.  Ariftagoras  then  addrefled  him- 
felf to  Cleomenes,  and  the  time  and  place  for  an  in- 
terview between  them  being  agreed  on,  he  waited 
upon  him,  and  reprefented  to  him,  that  the  lonians 
and  Lacdsemonians  were  countrymen  -,  that  Spana 
being  the  moft  powerful  city  of  Greece,  it  would  be 
for  her  honour  to  concur  with  him  in  the  defign  he 
had  formed  of  reftoring  the  lonians  to  their  liberty ; 
that  the  Perfians,  their  common  enemy,  were  not  a 
warlike  people,  but  exceeding  rich  and  wealthy, 
and  confequently  would  become  an  eafy  prey  to  the 
Lacedaemonians  ;  that,  confidering  the  preferit  Ipirit 
and  dilpofition  of  the  lonians,  it  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  carry  their  viftorious  arms  even  to 
Sufa,  the  metropolis  of  the  Perfian  empire,  and  the 
place  of  the  king's  refidence:  he  fhewed  him,  at  the 
fame  time,  a  defcription  of  all  the  nations  and 
towns,  through  which  they  were  to  pais,  engraven 
upon  a  little  plate  of  brafs,  which  he  had  brought 
along  with  him.  Cleomenes  defircd  three  days  time 
to  confider  of  the  matter.  This  term  being  expired, 
he  afked  the  Ionian,  what  was  the  diftance  from  the 
Ionian  fea  to  Sula,  and  how  much  time  it  required 

to 
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to  make  the  voyage  from  one  place  to  the  other,  Darivs. 
Ariftagoras,  widiout  confidering  the  effeft  his  an-^ 
fwer  was  likely  to  have  with  Cleomenes,  told  him^ 
that  from  Ionia  to  Sufa  was  about  a  three  months  * 
journey,  Cleomenes  was  fo  amazed  at  this  pro- 
polal,  that  he  forthwith  ordered  him  to  depart  from 
Sparta  before  fun-fet.  Ariftagoras  neverthelefs  fol- 
lo^wred  him  home  to  his  houfe>  and  endeavoured  to 
win  him  by  arguments  of  another  fort,  that  is,  by 
prefents.  The  firft  fum  he  offered  him  was  only  ten 
talents,  which  were  equivalent  to  thirty  thoufand  li- 
vres,  french  money  :  that  being  refufed,  he  ftill  rofe 
in  his  offers,  till  at  laft  he  propofed  to  give  him  fif- 
ty talents.  Gorgo,  a  daughter  of  Cleomenes,  about 
eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  whom  her  father  had 
not  ordered  to  quit  the  room,  as  apprehending  no- 
thing from  fo  young  a  childj  hearing  the  propofals 
that  were  made  to  her  father,  cryed  out:  Fly .^  father y 
fly ;  this  ftranger  will  corrupt  you.  Cleomenes 
laughed,  but  yet  obferved  the  child's  admonition^ 
and  adhially  retired  :  and  Ariftagoras  left  Sparta. 

From  hence  he  proceeded  to  Athens,  where  helbid.c.551 
found  a  more  favourable  reception.  He  had  the  ^  96-97- 
good  fortune  to  arrive  there  at  a  time,  when  the 
Athenians  were  extremely  well  difpofed  to  hearken 
to  any  propofals  that  could  be  made  to  them  againft 
the  Perfians,  with  whom  they  were  highly  offended 
on  the  following  occafion.  Hyppias,  the  "f  fon  of 
Pififlratus,  tyrant  of  Athens,  about  ten  years  before 
the  time  we  are  fpeakirig  of,  had  been  fent  into  ba* 

•  According  to  Herodotys  5  com-  make  fevtn  IcdgiUs  and  an  half i 

putation^   'wbif  reckons  the  para-  our  meafurty    it  is  a  Journey  of 

fat^a ,     a    Perjian  meafure^    to  ninety  days  from  Sardts  to  Sufa^ 

contain '^o  Jiadi a,  itisfromSar-  If  they  fet  out  froni  Ephefus,  it 

dis  U   Sufii  450  parafangay    or  would  require   about  four    da*s 

l^ ^00  Jfadia,  ivhich  make6j^  more :  for  Ephefus  is  ^j^o  ftadia 

rf  our  ted^ues:  {for  twe  generally  diji ant  from  Sardis, 
reckon   20  fadia  t^  one  of  our         f  This  faci  has  been  treated 

commomlei^ufs.)     So  that  hy  trd-  rf  at  large  in  the  former  'volumcy 

vel^jtg  1^0  fladia^r  day f  which  p.  587,  ^c^ 

Vol.  III.  G  nifhrnent^ 
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Darius,  nifliment ;  andhaving  try'd  invain  abundance  of  ways 
to  bring  about  his  reftoration,  at  laft  went  to  Sardis, 
and  made  his  application  to  Artaphernes.     He  infi- 
nuated  himfelf  k>  far  into  the  good  opinion  of  that 
governour,   that  he  gave  a  favourable  ear  to  all  the 
other  faid,   to  die  difadvantage  of  the  Athenian^ 
and   became,  qxtremely    prejudiced    againft   them. 
The  Athenians,  having  intelligence  of  this,  fent  an 
embaffador  toSardis,  and  defu*ed  of  Artaphernes,  not 
to  give  ear  to  what  any  of  their  out-laws  fhould  in- 
finuate  to  their  difadvantage.     Tlie  anfwer  of  Arta- 
phernes to  this  meflage  was,  that  if  they  defired  to 
live  in  peace,  they  muft  recall  Hippias.     When  this 
haughty  anfwer  was  brought  back  to  the  Athenians, 
it  put  the  whole  city  into  a  rage  againft  the  Perfians^ 
Ariftagoras,  coming  thither  juft  at  this  jun<5ture,  ca- 
fily  obtained  whatever  he  defired.     Herodotus  re- 
marks on  tliis  occafion,  how  much  eafier  it  is  to  im- 
pofe  upon  a  multitude,    than  upon  a  fmgle  perfon : 
and  fo  Ariftagoras  found  it :  for  he  prevailed  with 
thirty  thoufand  Athenians  to  come  to  a  refoluti<Mi, 
into  which  he  could  not  perfuade  Cleomencs  alone. 
They  engaged  immediately  to  fijrnilh  twenty  fhips 
to  aflift  him  in  his  defign  :  and  it  may  be  truly  Ikid^ 
that  this  little  fleet  was  the  original  Iburce  of  all  the 
calamities,  in  which  both  the  Perfians  and  Grecians 
were  afterwards  involved. 
Ibid.  c.         I^  the  3d  year  of  this  war,   the  lonians,  having 
99, 103.   collected  ail  their  forces  togctlier,    with  the  twenty 
vefleJs,    furni/hed   by  die  city  of  Athens,  and  five 
more,   fi'om  Eretria,   in  the  ifland  of  Euboca,  they 
f©tfiiil  for  Ephefus:  Where,  leaving  their  fhips  be- 
hind them,    they  marched  by  land  to  the  city  of 
Sardis  j  and  finding  tlie  town  in  a  defencelels  con- 
dition, they  foon  made  thcnilelves  maftersof  it ;  but 
the  cittadcl ,    into  wliich  Artaphernes  retired,   they 
.were  not  able  to  force.     As  moft  of  the  houies  of 
diis    city   were  built  with  reeds,    and  confequently 
were  very  combuftible,  an  Ionian  foldier  fct  fire  to 

one 
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one  houfe  ;  and  the  flame,  ipreading  and  communi*  Dariv^* 
eating  k  felf  to  the  reft,  reduced  the  whole  city  to 
ufhes.  Upon  this  accident  the  Perfians  and  Ly- 
dians,  aflcmbling  their  forces,  tc^ether  for  their 
defence,  the  lonians  judged  it  was  time  for  them 
to  think  of  retreating:  and  accordingly  they 
marched  back  with  all  poffible  diligence,  in  order 
to  reimbark  upon  their  {hips  at  Ephcftis :  bift  the 
Perfians,  arriving  there  almoft  as  foon  as  they,  at- 
tacked diem  rigoroufly,  and  deftroyed  a  great  num- 
ber of  their  men.  When  the  Athenians  had  got 
their  (hips  and  men  home  again,  they  wculd  never 
engagjc  any  more  in  this  war,  notwithflanding  all 
the  inftances  and  foUicitations  of  Ariftagoras. 

Darius  being  informed  of  the  burning  of  Sardis,  Ibid. 
and  of  the  part,   the  Athenians  took  in  that  affair,  c.  105. 
he  rcfolved  from  that  very  time  to  make  war  upon 
Greece  :   and,  that  he  might  never  forget  his  refolu- 
tion,    he  commanded  one  of  his  officers  to  cry  out 
to  him  with  a  loud  voice  every  day,  when  he  was  at       / 
fuppcr :  Sir  J  remember  the  Alhenians.     In  the  bum-    "^ 
ing  of  Sardis  ic  happened,   that  the  temple  of  Cy- 
bele,   the  goddeis  of  that  country,   was  confumed 
with  the  reft  of  the  city.     This  accident  ferved  af- 
terwards as  a  pretence  to  the  Perfians  to  burn  all  the 
temples  they  found  in  Greece :  to  which  they  were 
likewifc  led  by  a  motive  of  religion,  which   I  have 
explained  in  another  place.  Vol.  II. 

As  Ariftagoras^  the  head  and  manager  of  this  re-  Her.  1.  5. 
volt,   was  Hyftijeu3*s  lieutenant  at  Miletos,  Darius  ^-  ]^^5-  ^ 
fufpeftcd,  that  the  latter  might  probably  be  the  con-  ^^'' 
trivcr  of  the  whole  confpirucy  :  for  which  reafon  he 
entered   into  a  free  conference  .with  him  upon  the 
fubjed,   and  acquainted  him  with  his  thoughts,  and 
the    rcafonablc  grounds  he  had  for  his  lufpicions. 
Hyftiaeus,  who  was  a  crafty  courtier,  and  an  expert 
matter  in  the  art  of  diffembling,  appeared  extremely 
furprized  and  afflifted ;   tl;cn  fpeaking    in   a  tone, 
that  at  once  exprefled  both  forrov/  and  Indigration^ 
Vol.  ITI;  G  2  thus 
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Darius,   thus  endeavoured   to  pui^e  himfelf  to  the   king: 
"  Is  it  poflible  then  for  your  majefty  to  have  enter- 
*'  tained  fo  injurious  a  fufpicion  of  die  moft  faithful 
"  and  moft  affcftionate  of  your  fervants?    I,    be 
*'  concerned   in  a  rebellion   againft   you!    Alafs! 
'*  What  is  there  in  the  world,   that  could  tempt 
"  me  to  it  ?  Do  I  want  any  thing  here?  Am  I  not 
"  already  raifed  to  one  of  the  higheft  ftations  in  your 
"  court  ?  And  befides  the  honour.  I  have  of  aflifting 
**  at  your  councils,  I  daily  receive  newproofe  of  your 
*•  bounty,  by  the  number lefs  favours  you  heap  upon 
**  me."     After  this  he  infinuated,  that  the  revolt  in 
Ionia  proceeded  from  his  abfencc  and  diftance  fix)m 
.  the  country  ;  that  they  had  waited  for  that  oppor- 
tunity to  rebell  ;    that,  if  he  had  ftaid  at  Milctos, 
the  confpiracy  would  never  have  been  formed  j  that 
the  furelt  way  to  reftore  the  king's  afiairs  in  that 
country,  would  be  to  fend  him  thither  ;  that  he  pro- 
mifed  him  on  the  forfeiture  of  his  head  to  deliver 
Ariftagoras  into  his  hands,  and  engaged,  befides  all 
this,  to  make  the  large  iiland  of  *  Sardinia  tributa- 
ry to  him.   "^he  beft  princes  are  often  too  credu- 
lous ;    and  when  they  have  once  taken  a  fubjedl  into 
their  confidence,  it  is  with  difficulty  they  wididraw 
it  frem  him ;  nor  do  they  eafily,  undeceive  them- 
felves.  S  Darius  impofed  upon  by  diat  air  of  finceri- 
ty,  with  which  Hyftijeus  difcourled  on  this  matter, 
believed  him  on  his  own  word,  and  gave  him  leave 
to  return  to  Ionia,    on  condition  he  came  back  to 
the;  Perfian  court,    ailbon  as  he  had  executed  what 
he  undertook, 
llcr.  1.  5.      The  revolters  in  the  mean  time,  though  dcferted 
>p3»  ^  by  the  Atheniuiis,    and  notwitliftanding  the  confide- 
'    "  *  rable    check    they  had  received  in  Ionia,    did  not 
lofe  courage,  but  ftill  pufhed  on  th^ir  point  with  re- 

*  T/>is  luand  is  I'erv  remote     opt  t$  heJic^e  it  mufi  he  an  ernrr^ 
from   liiua^    and  could  ha'vc  no     that    has  crept  into  the  Tejct   of 
rc'.ation  to  it,     I    am    therefore     Herodotus. 

folution. 
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Jbludon.  Their  fleet  fet  fail  towards  the  Hellefpont,  Darius 
and  the  Propontis,  and  reduced  Bizantium,  wth  die 
major-part  of  the  odier  Grecian  cities,  in  that  quar- 
ter. After  which,  as  they  were  returning  back 
again,  they  obliged  the  Carians  to  join  with  them 
in  this  war,  as  alfo  the  people  of  Cyprus,  The 
Perfian  generals,  having  divided  their  forces  arnong 
themfelves,    marched  three  different  ways,   againft  ! 

the  rebels  ;  and  defeated  them  in  feveral  encounters, 
in  one  of  which  Ariflagoras  was  flain. 

"When  Hyfliatus  came  to  Sardis,   his  intriguing  ibid.  1.  6. 
temper  carried  him  to  form  a  plot  againft  the  go-  c  1-5- 
vemment,   into  which  he  drew  a  great  number  of 
Perfians.     But,  perceiving  by  fome  difcourfe  he  had 
with  Artaphernes,   that  the  part  he  had  had  in  the^ 
revolt  of  Ionia  was  not  unknown  to  that  governour, 
he  thought  it  not  fafe  for  him  to  ftay  any  longer  at 
Sardis  ;  and  conveying  himfelf  out  fecretly  the  night, 
following,    he  pafled  to  the  ifle  of  Chios  ;    from  | 

thence  he  fent  a  trufty  melTenger  to  Sardis,  with  letr 
ters  for  fuch  of  the  Perfians,  as  he  had  gained  to  his 
party.   This  meflenger  betrayed  him,  and  delivered  j 

his  letters  to  Artaphernes,  by  which  means  the  plot 
was  difcovered,   all  his  accomplices  put  to  death,  j 

and  his  projeft  utterly  defeated.     But  flill  imagining,  ! 

that  he  could  bring  about  fome  enterprize  of  impor- 
tance, if  he  were  but  once  at  the  head  of  the  Ionian  1 
league,  he  made  feveral  attempts  to  get  into  Miletos, 
and  to  be  admitted  into  the  confederacy  by  the  citi- 
zens :  but  none  of  his  endeavours  fucceeded,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  return  to  Chios. 

There,  being  asked  why  he  had  fo  ftrongly  urged  ibid.  c.  j. 
Ariftagoras  to  revolt,  and  by  that  means  involved 
Ionia  in  fuch  calamities,  he  made  anfwer,  that  it 
was,  becaufe  the  king  had  refolved  to  transport  the 
lonians  into  Phoenicia,  and  to  plant  the  Phoenicians 
in  Ionia.  But  all  this  was  a  mere  ftory  and  fidion 
of  his  own  inventing,  a  defign  of  that  nature  never 
having  entered  into  the  head  ot  Darius.     The  artifice 

G  3  however 
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DARm,.  however  feryedhis  purpofe  extremely  well;  not 
only  forjuftifyinghim  to  the  lonkns,  but  alfo  for 
«igagmg  them  to  profecute  the  war  with  vigour, 
l-or,  being  alarmed  at  the  thoughts  of  this  tranfmi- 
gration,  they  took  a  firm  refolution  to  defend 
themfelves  againft  the  Periians  to  the  laft  extre- 
mity. 

Sf  3'/'  ^  Artaphemes  and  Otanes  ,   with  the  r^   of  the 
&  33.       P/i^an  generals,  finding  that  Miktos  was  the  center 
of  the  Ionian  confederacy,   they  refolved  to  march 
thither  with  all  their  forces ;   concluding,   that,   if 
they  could  carry  that  city,  all  the  reft  wwild  fubmit 
of  their  own  accord.     The  lonians,  having  intelli- 
gence of  their  defign,    determined  in  a  gpneral  af- 
fembly  to  fend  no  army  into  the  field,  but  to  fortify 
Miletos,  and  to  fumilh  it  as  well  as  poffible,  with 
provifions  and  all  things  neceffary  for  enduring  a 
Iiege  :  and  to  gather  all  their  forces  together  to  en- 
gage the  Perfians  at  fea,  their  dexterity  in  maritime 
affairs  inducing  them  to  believe,    that  they  fhould 
have  the  advantage  in  a  naval  engagement.     The 
place  of   their  rendezvous  was  Lada,   a  fmall  ifle 
over  againft  Miletos,  where  tliey  met  together,  and 
made  up  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  fifty  three  veflcls. 
At    the    fight  of  this  fleet,    the  Perfians,    though 
ftronger  by  one  half  with  refpcd  to  die  number  of 
their  ftiips,  were  afraid,  and  avoided  the  risking  cf 
a  battle,  till  by  their  emiflaries  daey  had  fecretly  de- 
bauched the  greateft  part  of  the  confederates;  and 
engaged  them  to  defert :    So  that,    when  the  two 
fleets  came  to  encounter,    the  fhips  of  Samos,    of 
L£lbos,  and  feveral  other  places,  lailed  oft;  and  rc- 
turneo  to  their  own  country,  and  the  remaining  fleet 
*    1    A     '^^^'-'^^'■atesdid  not  confiftof  above  an  hun- 
dred veffels  ;  which  were  all  quickly  overpowertxi 
by  the   riumber   of  the  Perfian  fhips,    and  almoft 
cntirdy  defjroyed.     After  this,  the  city  of  Miletos 
was  befieged,  and  became  a  prey  to  the  coiiqucrors, 
who  utterly  dcftroycd  it.     This  happened  fix  vcars 
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after  Ariftagoras's  revolt.     All  the  other  towns,  as  Darius. 
well  on  the  continent,  as  on  the  fea-coaft  and  in  the 
ifles,  returned  to  their  duty  fbon  after,  either  volunta- 
rily, or  by  force,  Thofe  perfons,  that  flood  out,  were 
treated  as  they  had  been  threatned  before-hand.     The 
handfomeft  of  the  young  men  wA  chofcn  out  to 
ferve  in  the  king*s  palace  ;   and  the  young  women 
were  all  fent  into  Perfia  :  the  cities  and  temples  were 
reduced  to  aflies.     Thcfe  were  the  effcfts  of  the  re- 
volt,   into  which  the  people  were  drawn  by  the  am- 
bitious views  of  Ariftagoras  and  Hyftiasus. 

The  laft  of  thefe  two  had  his  (hare  in  the  general  Ibid.  c. 
calamity:    for  tlmt  lame  year  he  was  taken  by  the  29,  *  3^^- 
Perfians,   and  carried  to  Sardis,  where  ArtaphJ^mes 
caufed  him  to  be  immediately  hanged,    without  con- 
fulting  Darius,   left  that  prince's  aftcftion  for  Hyfti- 
«us  fhould  incline  him  to  pardon  him,  and  by  that 
means  a  dangerous  enemy  fhould  be  left  alive,  who 
might  create  new  difturbances  to  the  Perfians.     It 
appeared   by  the  fequel,  that  Artaphernes's  conjec- 
ture was  well  grounded :  for  when  Hyftiasus's  head 
was  brought  to  Darius,   he  expreffed  great  diffatif- 
taftion  at  the  authors  of  his  death,  and  caufed  the 
head  to  be  honourably  interred,    as  being  the  re- 
mains of  a  perfon,  to  whom  he  had  infinite  obliga- 
tions, the  remembrance  whereof  was  too  deeply  en- 
graven on  his  mind,   ever  to  be  blotted  out  by  the 
greatnels  of  any  faults  he  had  committed  afterwards. 
Hyftia^us  was  one  of  your  reftlefs,  bold,  and  enter- 
prizing  fpirits  ;    in  whom  many  good  qualities  are 
joined  with  ftill  greater  vicQS.^  with  whom  all  means 
are  lawful  and  good,  that  ferve  to  promote  the  end 
they  liave  in  view  •,  who  look  upon  jufdce,  probity, 
and  fincerity,  as  bare  empty  names,  without  reality  ; 
who  make   no   fcruple  ot   ufing  lying,    or    fraud, 
trachery,  or  perjury,  when  it  is  to  ferve  their  turn ; 
and  who   reckon  it  as  nothing  to  ruin  nations,    or 
even  their  own  country,   if  it  be  neceflary  to  their 
own  elevation.   His  end  was  fuitable  to  his  fentiments, 
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Darius,  and  what  is  pretty  common  to  diofe  irreligious  po- 
liticians, who  facrifice  every  thing  in  the  world  to 
their  own  ambition,  and  acknowledge  no  other  rule 
of  their  aftions,  and  hardly  any  other  God,  than 
their  intereft  and  fortune, 

SECT.    VII, 

The  expedition  of  Darius' s  armies  againji  Greece. 

A.  M.      Tr\  ARIUS,   in  the   twenty  eighth  year  of  his 
35'o-       -I-/  reign,   having  recalled  all  his  other  generak, 
jLQ£         ^^^^  Mardonius  the  fon  of  Gobryas,  a  young  lord  of 
Her.  1.  6.  an  illuftrious  Perfian  family,  who  had  lately  married 
f-  43>  45-  one  of  the  king^s  daughters,    to  command  in  chief 
throughout  all  the  maritime  parts  of  Afu\,  with  a 
particular  order  to  invade  Greece,  and  to  take  ven- 
geance of  the  Athenians  and  Eretrians  for  the  burn- 
ing of  Sardis.     The  king  did  not  fhew  n.uch  wif- 
dom  in  this  choice,  by  which  he  preferred  a  young 
man  becaufe  he  was  a    favourite,  to  all   his  old- 
eft  and  moft  experienced  generals ;   efpecially  as  it 
was  in  fo  difficult  a  war,    the  fuccefs  of  which  he 
had  very  much  at  heart,   and  wherein  the  glory  of 
his  reign  was  infinitely  concerned.     His  being  fon- 
in-lav/  to  the  king  was  a  quality  indeed,  that  might 
augment  his  credit,    but  added  nothing  to  his  real 
merit,  nor  contributed  any  thing  towards  the  making 
him  an  excellent  commander. 

At  his  coming  into  Macedonia,  where  he  had 
marched  with  his  land-forces  after  having  pafTed 
through  Thrace,  the  whole  country  terrified  at  liich  a 
mighty  army,  fubmitted.  But  his  fleet,  attempting 
to  double  mount  Athos  (now  called  Capo  Santo)  in 
t  „..  order  to  gain  die  coafts  of  Macedonia,  was  attack- 
i'  'n ed  with  fo  violent  a  ftorm  of  wind,  that  upwards  of 
three  hundred  Ihips,  together  with  above  twenty 
thoufand  men,  perifhed  in  the  fea.  His  land-army 
met  at  the  fame  time  with  no  lefs  fatal  a  blow.    For, 
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ii  being  incatnped  in  a  place  of  no  fecurity,  the  Darius. 
Thracians  attacked  the  Perfian  camp  by  night,  made 
a  great  flaughter  of  the  men,  and  wounded  Mardo- 
nius  himfelf,  AH  this  ill  fuccefs  obliged  him  fhort- 
ly  alter  to  return  into  Afia,  with  grief  and  confufion 
ai'his  having  mifcarried  both  by  fea  and  land  in  this 
cxp^ition. 

Darius,  perceiving  too  late,  that  Mardonius's 
youth  and  inexperience  had  occafioned  the  defeat 
of  his  troops,  recalled  him,  and  put  two  other  ge-^*^*" 
rak  in  his  place,  Datis,  a  Mede,  and  Artaphernes, 
Ion  of  his  brother  Artaphernes,  who  had^been  go- 
vemour  of  Sardis,  The  king's  thoughts  were  ear- 
neftly  bent  upon  putting  the  great  defign,  he  had 
long  had  in  his  mind,  in  execution  :  namely,  to  at- 
tack Greece  with  all  his  forces,  and  particularly  to 
take  a  fignal  vengeance  of  the  people  of  Athens  and 
Eretria,  whofe  enterprize  againft  Sardis  was  perpe- 
tually in  his  memory, 

I.  The  ftate  of  Jihens.     The  characters  of  MUtiades^ 
TbemiJiocUsy  and  Arifiides. 

Before  we  enter  upon  this  war,  it  will  be  proper 
to  refreih  our  memories  with  a  view  of  the  (late  of 
Athens  at  this  time  \  which  alone  fuftaincd  die  firft 
Ihock  of  the  Perfians  at  Marathon  v  as  alfo  to  form 
fome  idea  before-hand  of  the  great  men,  concerned 
in  that  celebrated  viftory. 

Athens,  juft  delivered  from  that  yoak  of  fervi- 
tude,  which  (he  had  been  forced  to  bear  for  above 
thirty  years  under  the  tyranny  of  Pififlratus  and  his 
children,  now  peaceably  enjoyed  the  advantages  of 
liberty,  the  fweemefs  and  value  of  which  were  only 
heightned  and  improved  by  that  fhort  privation. 
Lacaedemon,  which  was  at  this  time  the  miflrcls  of 
Greece,  and  had  contributed  at  firfl  to  this  happy 
change  in  Athens,  feemed  afterwards  to  repent  of 
her  good  offices  :  and  growing  jealous  at  the  peace- 
ful 
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J}a%ixj$.  fill  tranquillity,  flic  herfclf  had  procured  for  her 
neighbours,  Ihe  attempted  to  dimirb  it,  by  endea- 
vouring to  fet  again  ♦^Hippias  the  Ion  of  Pififtra- 
tus,  on  the  throne  of  Athens.  But  all  her  attempts 
were  fi-uitlefe,  and  ferved  only  to  maniieft  her  ill- 
will,  and  her  grief,  to  fee  Athens  determined  to  live 
independent  even  of  Sparta  itfelf.  Hippias  hereup- 
on had  recourfe  to  the  Perfians.  Artaphemes,  go- 
vernour  of  Sardis,  fent  the  Athenians  word,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned,  that  they  mdl  reftore  Hip 
pias  to  his  throne,  unlefs  they  had  a  mind  to  draw 
the  whold^  power  of  Darius  upon  them.  This  fe- 
cond  attempt  Ibcceding  no  better  than  the  firft,  Hip- 
pias was  obliged  to  wait  for  a  more  favourable  junc- 
ture. We  fhall  fee  prcfently,  that  he  ferved  as  a 
conductor  or  guide  to  the  Perfian  generals,  fent  by 
Darius  againft  Greece. 

Athens,    fince  the  recovery  of  her  liberty,    was 
quite  another  city  than  under  her  tyrants,  and  dif- 
Hcr.  1.  6.  played  a  very  different  fort  of  courage.     Among  the 
c.  34>  41-  citizens,  Miltiades  was  the  man,  who  diftinguifhed 
Cor.  Ncp.  hin^feif  moft  in  the  war  with  the  Perfians,  which  we 
On^i-3.  ^^  SP^^S  ^o  relate.     He  was  the  fon  of  Cimon  an 
illuftrious  Athenian.     This  Cimon  had  a  half-bro- 
ther by  the  mother's  fide,  whofe  name  was  likcwife 
Miltiades,   of  a  very  antient  and  noble  family,  in 
Egina,  who  had  lately  been  received  into  the  number 
of  the  Athenian  citizens.     He  was  a  perfon  of  great 
credit  even  in  the  time  of  Pififtratus :   bur,  being 
unwilling  to  bear  the  yoke  of  a  defpotick  govern- 
•  ment,  he  joyfully  embraced  the  offer,  made  him,  o\ 
going  to  fettle  with  a  colony  in  the  Thracian  Cher- 
Ibnelus ,    where    he    was  invited   by   the    Dolonci, 
the  inhabitants  of  that   country,   to  be  their  king, 
or,    according   to  the   language    of   thofc    times, 
their  tyrant.     He  dying  without  children,   left  the 
fovereignty  to  Stefegoras,  who  was  his  nephew,  and 
eldeft  fon    of  his  brother  Cimon  ;    and  Stefagoras 
dying  likcwife  without  iffiie,  the  fons  of  Pififtratus, 

who 
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who  then  ruled  the  city  of  Athens,  fent  his  brother  Darius. 
Miltiades,  the  perfon  we  are  now  fpeaking  of,  into 
that  country  to  be  his  focceflbit  He  arrived  there, 
and  mounted  the  throne  in  the  fame  year  Darius 
undertook  his  expedition  againft  the  Scythians.  He 
attended  that  prince  with  fome  ftiips  as  far  as  the  Da- 
nube -,  and  was  the  perfon,  who  adviled  the  loniahs 
to  deftroy  the  bridge,  and  return  home  without  wait- 
ing for  Darius.  During  his  refidence  in  the  Cherfo- 
ncfus,  he  married  *  Hegefipyla,  daughter  of  Olorus^ 
a  Thracian  king  in  the  neighbourhood,  by  whom  he 
had  Cimon,  that  famous  Athenian  general ,  of 
whom  a  great  deal  will  be  faid  in  the  fequel.  Mil- 
tiades,  having  for  feveral  reafons  abdicated  his  go- 
vernment in  Thrace,  embarked,  and  took  all  that 
he  had  on  board  five  fhips,  and  fet  fail  for  Athens. 
There  he  fettled  a  fecond  time,  and  acquired  a  great 
reputation. 

At  the  feme  time,   two  other  citizens,   younger  Plat,  m 
than  Miltiades,    began  to  diftinguifti  themfelves  at  ^^^'  P* 
Athens,   namely  Ariftides  and  Themiftocles.     Plu-  ^'j^  ^^^ 
rarch  obfervcs,  that  the  former  of  thefe  two  had  en-  Them.  p. 
deavoured  to  form  himfelf  upon  [the  model  of  Clif-  V^^^'3- 
thenes,  one  of  the  grcateft  men  of  his  time,  and  a };  "g^r^* 
zealous  defender  of  liberty,    who   had  very  much  Rcfp.  p. 
contributed  to  the  reftoring  it  at  Athens,  by  expel-  79o>  79'- 
ling  the  Pififtratides  out  of  that  city.  ^^  was  an  ex- 
cellent cuftom,    among  the  antients,    and  which  it 
v/crre  to  be  wiflied  might  prevail  amongft  us,  that 
the  young  men,    who  were  ambitious  of  publick 
employments,    particularly  f  attached  themlelves-to 
fuch  aged  and  experienced  men,  as  had  diftinguifh- 
cd  themfelves  moll  eminently  therein  ?   and  who, 
both  by  their  converfation  and  example,  could  teach 

•  WJhr  the  dtath  of  Miltia-  father  of  ThugMdes  the  bifiorian, 

^«,  this  princefs  had  by  a  fecond  Herod,  ibid. 

Unhand  a  fon^  iK'ho  'was  called  f  Difcerc  a  pcritis,  fcijui  op- 

0/wK5,   afer  the    name    of  his  tiaios.     ^acU,  in  Jgric. 
^ram^ather,   and  who  was  the 

them 
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Darius,  them  the  art  of  condudting  themfelves,  and  govern- 
ing others  with  wifdom  and  difcretionrZ-^Thus,  lays 
Plutarch,  did  Ariftides  attach  himfelf  to  Clifthcnes, 
Cimon  to  Ariftides  ;  and  he  mentions  feveral  others^ 
among  the  reft  Polybius,  of  whom  we  have  fpokcn 
pretty  often,  and  who  in  his  youth  was  the  conftait 
difciple,  and  faithful  imitator  of  the  celebrated 
Philopoemen. 

Themiftocles  and  Ariftides  were  of.  very  different 
difpofitions ;  but  they  both  rendered  great  fervices  to 
the  commonwealth.     Themiftocles,    who  naturally 
leaned  to  a  popular  government,  omitted  nothing, that 
could  contibute  to  render  him  agreeable  to  the  peopk, 
and  to  gain  him  friends,  behaving  himfelf  with  great 
affability  and  complaij&nce  to  every  body,    always 
ready  to  do  fervice  to  the  citizens,    every  one  of 
Cic.  de     which  he  knew  by  name  ;    nor  was  he  very  nice, 
Scncc.       about  the  means  he  ufed  to  oblige  them.     Some  bo- 
^  *^^V  t^  ^y  talking  with  him  once  on  this  fubjeft,  told  him, 
J<hV^p^'  he  would  make  an  excellent  magiftrate,  if  his  belia- 
iJo6,  807.  viour  towards  the  citizens  was  more  equal,  and  if  he 
had  no  biafs  to  favour  one  more  than  another  :  God 
forbid^   replied  Themiftocles,    I  Jhould  ever  fit  upon 
a   tribunal^  where  my  friends  Jhould  find  no  more  cre- 
dit or  favour^  than  jlrangers.     Cleon,  who  appeared 
ibme  time  after,  at  Athens,  obferved  a  quite  different 
conduft,    but  yet  fuch,   as  was  not  wholly  exempt 
from  blame.     When  he  came  into  the  management 
of  publick  affiiirs,   he  affembled  all  his  friends,  and 
declared  to  them,  that  from  that  moment  he  renoun- 
ced their  friendfbip,  left  it  ftiould  prove  an  obftacle 
to  him  in  the  difcharge  of  his  duty,  and  caufe  him 
to  a6t  with  partiality  and  injuftice.     This  was  doing 
them  very  little  honour,  and  judging  hardly  of  their 
integrity.     But,    as   Plutarch  fays,    it  was  not  his 
friends,    but  his  paffions,    that  he  ought  to  have 
renounced. 

Ariftides  had  the  difcrction  to  obferve  a  juft  me- 
dium between  thefe  two  vicious  extremes.     Being  a 

fevourer 
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favourer  of  Ariftocracy  in  imitation  of  Lycurgus,  Darius. 
whole  great  admirer  he  was,  he  walked,  as  it  were, 
by  himfelf :  not  endeavouring  to  oblige  his  friends 
at  the  expence  of  juftice,  and  yet  always  ready  to  do 
them  fcrvice,  when  it  was  confiftent  with  it.  He 
carefully  avoided  making  ufc  of  his  friends  recom- 
mendations for  obtaining  employments,  for  fear  it 
ihould  be  a  dangerous  obligation  upon  him,  as  well 
as  a  plaufible  pretext  for  them,  to  require  the  fame 
favour  from  him  on  the  like  occafion.  y^c  ufed  to 
fay,  that  the  true  citizen,  or  the  honeft  man,  ought 
to  make  no  other  ufc  of  his  credit  and  power,  than 
to  praftife  himfelf  upon  all  occafions,  and  to  engagp 
others  to  praftife,  what  was  juft  and  honeft.  /^^ 

Confidering  this  contrariety  of  principles  and  hu- 
mours among  thefe  great  men,  we  are  not  to  won- 
der, if,  during  the  time  of  their  adminiftration, 
there  was  a  continual  oppofition  between*  them. 
Themiftocks,   who  was  bold  and  enterprizing,  in  "" 

aimoft  all  his  attempts,  was  ftill  fure  to  meet  Arif- 
tides  in  his  way,  who  thought  himfelf  obliged  to 
thwart  the  other's  defigns,  even  fometimes  when 
they  were  juft  and  beneficial  to  the  publick,  left  be 
fhould  get  too  great  an  afcendant,  and  authority, 
which  might  become  pernicious  to  the  common- 
wealth. One  day,  having  got  the  better  of  Themif-  * 
tocles,  who  had  made  fome  propofaj,  really  advan- 
tagious  to  the  ftate,  he  could  not  contain  himfelf, 
but  cryed  out  aloud,  as  he  went  cut  of  the  aflembly,  L.  ,^ 

fbat  the  Athenians  would  never  prefper^  till  they  threw      ^  \ 
them  both  into  the  Barathrum :  the  Barathrum  was  a 
pit,   into  which  were  thrown  the  maJefadlors,  that 
were  condemned  to  die.     But  notwithftanding  this  pjut. 
mutual  oppofition,  when  the  common  intereft  was  at  Apoph- 
ftakc,   they  were  no  longer  enemies  :  and  whenever  ^^i^'g'"- 
they  were  going  to  take  the  field,  or  engage  in  ahy  ^'  ^ 
expedition,  they  agreed  together  to  lay  aiide  all  their 
diffentions  on  leaving  the  city,  end  to  be  at  liberty  to 
rcfume  them  on 'their  return,  if  they  thought  fit. 

The 
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DatHivs.  The  predominant  paffion  of  Thcmiftoclcs  was 
ambition  and  the  love  of  glory^  wliich  difcovefed 
it  ielf  in  him  from  his  childhood:  After  the  battle  dt 
Marathon,  which  we  (hall  fpeak  of  prefcntly,  when 
the  people  were  every  where  extolling  the  valour  and 
conduft  of  Miltiades,  who  had  won  it,  Thcmiftocks 
liever  appeared  but  in  a  very  thought&l  and  melan- 
choly humour  :  he  fpcnt  whole  nights  without  fleq), 
and  was  never  feen  at  publick  feafls  and  entertain- 
ments, as  he  ufed  to  be.  And  when  his  friends, 
aftoniflijed  at  this  change,  afked  him  the  reafon  of  ic, 
he  made  anfwer,  that  Miltiades's  trophies  would  nor 
let  him  fleep.  Thefe  were  as  fo  many  flings  in  his 
mind,  which  never  ceafed  tofpur  and  animate  his 
ambition*  From  this  time  Thcmiftoclcs  addifted 
himfelf  wholly  to  arms  ;  and  the  love  of  martia) 
glory  became  his  prevailing  paflion^ 

Ab  for  Ariflides,  the  love  of  the  publick  good 
wajs  the  great  fpring  of  all  his  aftions;  What  he 
was  mofl  particularly  admired  fbr^  was  his  conftancy 
and  fteadineis  under  the  unforefeen  changes,  to  which 
thofe,  who  have  the  adminiflration  of  afiairs,  are 
cxpofed ;  for  he  was  neither  elevated  with  the  ho- 
nours, conferred  upon  him  ;  nor  caft  down  at  die 
contempt  and  difappointments  he  fomctimes  met 
with.  On  all  occaiions,  he  preferved  his  ufual 
calmnefs  and  temper  ;  being  perfuaded,  that  a  man 
ought  to  give  himfelf  up  entirely  to  his  country, 
and  to  fcrve  it  with  a  perfect  diiintercfbednefs,  as  well 
with  regard  to  glory,  as  to  riches.  The  general  ef- 
tecm,  he  was  in,  for  the  uprightnefs  of  his  intenti- 
ons, riie  purity  of  his  zeal  for  the  intcrefls  of  the 
ftate,  and  the  fincerity  of  his  virtue,  appeared  one 
day  at  the  theatre,  when  one  of  iSlfchylub's  plays 
was  afting.  For  when  the  aftor  had  recited  that 
vetfe,  which  defcribes  the  charad.?r  of  Amphiaraus, 
He  does  not  deftre  to  appear  to  be  an  boncj]  a?id  virtuous 
w4»,   but  really  to  he  foj  the  whole  audience  wrned 

theif 
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Acir  eyes  upon  Ariftides,  and  applied  the  charafter  Dariw*. 
CO  him. 

Anodier  thir^,  related  of  him,  with  relation  to 
a  publick  employment   he  difcharged ,  is  very  re- 
markable.    He  was  no  fooner  made  treafiirer  gene- 
nJ  of  the  republick,    but  he  made  it  appear,  that 
his  predecefibrs  in  that  office,  had  cheated  the  itate 
of  vaft  films  of  money ;  and  among  the  reft  The- 
mrftocles  in  particular  :  ibr  this  great  man,  with  all 
his  merit,  was  not  free  fiom  corruption.     For  which 
reaibn,  rwfaen  Ariftides  came  to  pals  his  accounts, 
Themiftxxrles  raifed  a  mighty  faftion  againft  him, 
accufed  him  of  having  robbed  the  publick  treafure, 
and   prevailed   fo  fer,   as  to  have  him  condemned 
and  fined.     ^^Xi  the  principal  inhabitants,  and  the 
moft  virtuous  part  of  the  citizens,  rifmg  up  againft 
fo  unjuft  a  fencenoe,  not  only  the  judgment  was  re- 
vcricd  and  the  fine  remitted,  but  jfie  was  likewife  e- 
le6ted  treaiurer  again  for  the  year  enliiing.     He  then 
feemed  to  repent  of  his  former  adminiftration  5  and 
by  fhewing  himfelf  more  traftable  and  indulgent  to- 
wards others,  he  found  out  the  iiixret  of  pleafing  all 
that  pillaged  the  commonwealth.  For,  as  h^  neither  re- 
proved them,  nor  narrowly  infpefted  their  accompts ; 
all  thofc  plunderers,  grown  fat  with  fpoil  and  rapine, 
DOW  extolled  Ariftides  to  the  flcies.     It  would  have 
been  cafy  for  him,  as  we  perceive,  to  have  enriched 
himfelf  in  a  poft  of  that  nature,  which  feems,  as  it 
were,   to  invite  a  man  to  it  by  the  many  favourable 
opportunities  it  lays  in  his  way  ;  efpecially  as  he  had 
to  do  with  officers,  who  for  their  part  were  intent 
upon  nothing  but  plunder,  and  would  have  been  rea- 
dy to  conceal  the  tirauds  of  the  treafurer  their  mafter> 
upon  condition  he  did  them  the  fame  favour. 

Thcfc  very  officers  now  made  intereft  with 
the  people  to  have  him  continued  a  third  year  in 
the  fame  office.  But,  when  the  time  of  eledtion  was 
come,  juft  as  they  were  agreeing  to  the  nomination 
%Ji  Ariftides^  he  rofe  up>  and  warmly  reprimanded 

the 
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Darius,  the  Athenian  people.  *'  What,  fays  he!  when  I 
"  managed  your  trcafure  with  all  the  fidelity  anddi- 
*'  ligence  an  honeft  man  is  capable  of,  I  met  with 
•*  the  moft  cruel  treatment,  and  the  moft  mortifying 
"  returns  ;  and  now  that  I  have  abandoned  it  to  tte 
*'  mercy  of  all  thcfc  publick  plunderers,  I  am  an  ad- 
*'  mirable  man,  and  a  moft  worthy  citizen!  I  can- 
''  not  help  declaring  to  you,  that  I  am  more  aftia- 
**  med  of  the  honour  you  do  me  this  day,  than  I 
*'  was  of  the  condemnation  you  pronounced  againft 
*'  me  this  time  twelve  month:  and  with  grief  I 
"  find,  that  it  is  more  glorious  at  Athens  to  be 
*^  complaifant  to  knaves,  than  to  lave  the  publick 
*'  treafure."  By  this  declaration  he  filenced  all  the 
publick  plunderers,  and  gained  the  efteem  of  all 
good  men. 

Such  were  the  qharaders  of  thefe  two  illuflrious 
Athenians,  who  began  to  exert  their  extenfive  me- 
rit, when  Darius  turned  his  arms  againft  Greece. 

II.  Darius  feuds  heralds  info  Greece  in  order  to  found 
the  people^  and  to  require  them  to  fubmit. 

Her.  I.  6.  Before  this  prince  would  directly  engage  in  this 
c.^49,  &  enterprize,  he  judged  it  expedient,  firft  of  all  to 
found  the  Grecians,  and  to  learn  how  thofe  dififerent 
nations  fiood  affcfted  towards  him.  With  this  view, 
he  fcnt  lieralds  into  all  the  fevsral  parts  of  Greece, 
to  require  earth  and  water  in  his  name  :  this  was  the 
form  iifcd  by  the  Perfians  when  they  exaded 
fuhniifTion  from  any  nation,  they  defired  to  bring 
under  tlicir  fubjcdlion.  On  the  arrival  of  thefe  he- 
ralds, many  ot  the  Grecian  cities  dreading  the  pow- 
er of  the  Perfians,  comply'd  with  their  demands:  as 
did  alfo  the  inhabitants  ot  -Sigina,  a  little  ifle,  over 
againil,  and  not  far  from,  Athens.  This  proceed- 
ing of  the  /Eginians  was  looked  upon  as  a  publick 
trcafon.  The  Atlvjniaiis  rcprefented  the  matter  to 
the  Spartans,  who  immediately  lent  Cleomenes,  (Mie 

of 
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of  thrif  kii^,  to  apprehend  the  authors  of  that  dif-DARivs. 
loyakf.    The  people  of   iEgina  refufed  to  give 
them  up,  under  pretencs^  that  1^  came  without  his 
colleague./  This  colleague,   was  Demaratus;  who 
had  himfelf  fugg^ed  dhat  excufe  to  the  ^ginians. 
As  fb(Hi  as  Cleomenes  was  returned  to  Sparta,  in  or- 
der to  be  revenged  on  Demaratus  for  that  aflront, 
he  endeavoured  to  get  him  depofed,  as  not  being  of 
the  royal  family :  and  he  liicceeded  in  his  attempt 
through  the  alfiftance  of  the  prieftefi  of  Delphos, 
whom  he  had  fiibc^ned  to  give  to  anfwer,  favoura- 
ble to  liis  defigns.    Demaratus,  not  being  able  to  en- 
dure fo  ignominious  an  af&ont,  banifhed  himfelf  from 
his  country,  and  retired  to  Darius,  who  received  him 
with  open  arms,  and  gavte  him  a  coniiderable  fettle- 
ment  in  Perfia.     He  was  fucceeded  in  the  throne  by 
Leutychides,    who  joined  his  colleague  and  went 
alcmg    with   him    to   £gina,    from   whence  they 
brou^  away  ten  of  the  principal  inhabitants,   and 
committed  diem  to  the  cuflody  of  the  Athmians, 
their  declared  enemies.     Cleomenes  dying  not  long 
after ,  and  the  fraud  he  had  committed  at    Del- 
phos being  difcovered,   the  Lacedaemonians  endea- 
voured to  oblige  the  people  of  Athens  to  fet.  their 
iEginian  prifbners  at  liberty  -,  but  they  refufed. 

The  Periian  heralds,  that  went  to  Sparta  and  A- Her.  1.  7. 
thois,   were  not  fb  favourably  received,    as*thofe,  c.  133, 
that  had  been  fent  to  the  other  cities.  One  of  them  was  "  36* 
thrown  into  a  well,  and  the  other  into  a  deep  ditch, 
and  were  bid  to  take  there  earth  and  watsr.     I  fhould 
be  Ids  fiirprized  at  this  unworthy  trditment,  if  A- 
thens  aloie  had  been  concerned  in  it.     It  was  a  pro-> 
cceding  fuitable  enough  to  a  popular  government, 
which  is,  rafh,  impemous,  and  violent ;  where  rea- 
fon  is  feldom  hearkened  to,  and  every  thing  determi- 
ned by  paillon.    But  I  do  not  find  any  thing  in  this 
agreed  to  the  Spartan  equity  and  gravity.     They 
^Wft  at  liboty  to  rcfufe  what  was  demanded  :  but  to 
treat  pttbHck  officers  in  fuch  ^  manner,  was  an  open 

Vol  hi.  H  violation 
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Darivi.  violation  of  the  law  of  nadons.    If  what  ^  h^o- 
Ibid.  c.     rians  fay  on  this  head  be  trae>  the  crime  4id  hoc  ir- 
135,  &    mamunpuniflied.    Talthybiiis,  oneof  Agimeiniion's 
2,36' ,      heralds,  was  honoured  at  Sparta,  as  a  Godg  and  had 
j^o^    a  temple  there.     He  revengjed  the  indignides  done  to 
p.  182,  &  the  heralds  of  the  king  of  Perfia,  and  made  the 
1^3-        Spartans  feel  the  efitds  of  his. wrath,  by  brii^g 
many  terrible  accideiKs  upon  them.    In  onkr  to  ap- 
peafe  him,  and  to  expiate  their  offence,  they  ienc  after- 
wards iereral  of  their  chief  dozens  into  Ptffia^  who 
voluntarily  ofiered  themielves  as  viAims  for  didr 
country.  They  Were  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Xcn- 
es^  who  would  not  let  them  fufier,  but  lent  them  back 
to  their  own  country.    As  for  the  Athenians,  Takhy- 
bius  executed  his  vengpnoe  on  the  &mily  of  Miki- 
ades,  who  was  principally  concerned  in  the  outra^ 
committed  upon  Darius's  heralds. 

III.  ^e  Per/tans  defeated  at  Marathon  hy  ASUiades^ 

A.  M.  Darius  fent  away,  in  all  hafte,  Datis  and  Aita- 

Y^^'i  r  phemes,    whom  he  had  appointed  generals  in  the 
490!        ""^"^  ^f  Mardonius.    Their  inftrudUons  were,   to 
give  up  Eretria  and  Athens  to  be  plundered,  to  bum 
all  the  hou&s  and  temples  therein,  to  make  all  the 
inhabitants  of   both  places  prifoners,    and  to  fend 
them  x6  Darius  ;   for  which  purpofe  they  went  pro- 
vided with  a  great  number  of  chains  and  fetters* 
Plut.  in     They  fet  fail  with  a  fleet  of  five  or  fix  hxmdred  fliips^ 
D  820.     ^'^^  ^  ^^^y  ^^  ^^^  hundred  thoufand  men.     After 
having  madelMiemfelves  mafters  of  the  ifles  in  the 
^ga?an  fca,  which  they  did  without  difficulty,  they 
turned  their  courfe  towards  Ereti^ia^  a  town  in  £u- 
boea,  which  they  took  after  a  fiege  of  feven  days  by 
the  treachery  ot  fome  of  the  principal  inhabitants  : 
they  reduced  the  whole  town  to  afhes,  put  all  the  peo- 

?le,  they  found  therein  in  cliains,  and  lent  them  to 
'eiiia.   Darius,  contrary  to  tbeirexpeftatioo^  treated 
^  29-      them  kindly,  aod  gave  them  a  vill4pj  in  the  country 

at 
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of  Ciilia^  to  dwell  in,  which  was  but  a  day's  journey  Darius. 
from  Sula,  where  Apollonius  Tyaneus  found  fomepjuioftr. 
of  their  delcendants  fix  hundred  years  afterwards.       1. 1.  c.  17, 

After  this  fuccefs  at  Eretria,  the  Perfians  advan-  pjcr.  1.  6. 
ced  towards  Attica,     Hippias  conduded  them  to  c.  102, 
Marathon,  a  little  town  by  the  fea  fide.     They  took  ^  »2o. 
care  to  acquaint  the  Athaians  with  the  fate  of  Ere-  j^^j^ij^^^* 
tria ;   and  to  let  them  know,  that  not  an  inhabitant  c.  4—6. 
of  that  place  had  efcaped  their  vengeance,  in  hopes,  Juftin. 
that  this  news  would  induce  them  to  furrender  im-  pi  ^*  ?'  ^' 
mediately.  4  The  Athenians  had  fent  to  Lacedaemon,  Arifiid^ 
to  defire  iiKCours  againft  the  common  enemy,  which  p.  321. 
the  Spartans  granted  them  inftantly  and  without  de- 
liberation;   but  which  could  not  let  out  till  lome 
days  after,  on  account  of  an  antient  cuftom  and  a 
fupetftitious  maldm  amongft  them,   which  did  not 
allow  them  to  begin  a  march  before  the  fiill  of  the 
moon.  1  Not  one  of  their  other  allies  prepared  to 
fbccour  them,   lb   great  terror  had  the  formidable 
army  of  the  Perfians  Ipread  on  every  fide.     The  in- 
habitants of  Platasa  alooe  fiimifhed  them   with  a 
thouiand  foldiers.     In  this  extremity  the  Athenians 
were  obliged  to  put  their  flaves  in  arms,  which  had 
never  been  done  there  before  this  occafion. 

The  Perfian  army  commanded  by  Datis  confift- 
ed  of  an  hundred  thoufand  foot,  and  ten  thouiand 
horfe.  That  of  the  Athenians  amounted  in  all  but 
to  ten  thouiand  men.  This  was  led  by  ten  generals, 
of  whom  Miltiades  was  the  chief;  and  thefe  ten 
were  to  have  the  command  of  the  wible  army,  each 
for  a  day,  one  after  another.  There  was  a  great 
dilpute  among  thefe  officers,  whether  they  Ihould 
rilk  an  engagement  in  the  field,  or  wait  for  the  ene- 
my's coming  into  the  town.  The  latter  opinion 
prevailed  with. great  odds,  and  appeared  very  rea- 
ibnable.  For,  wha^  appearance  of  fuccefs  cbuld 
there  be  in  going  out  with  an  handful  of  foldieris, 
to  meet  fo  numerous  and  formidable  an  army  as 
that   rf  the  Perfians  ?   Miltiades  however  declared 

Vol.  Ill,  H  2  for 
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ARius.  for ^ the  contrary  opinion,  and  Ihowed,  that  the  only 
way^.ito  raife  the  courage  of  their  own  troops,  and  to 
ftrike  a  terror  into  thofe*  of  the  enemy,  was  to  ad- 
vance boldly  towards  them  with  an  air  of  confidence 
and  intrepidity.  Arifti3es  ftrenuoufly  defended  this 
opinion,  and  brought  over  to  it,  fome  of  the  other 
commanders,  fo  that,  when  the  fuffi^ges  came  to  be 
taken,  they  were  equally  divided.  Hereupon  Mil- 
tiades  addrefled  himfelf  to  Callimachus,  who  was 
then  *  Polemarchus,  and  had  a  right  of  voting  as 
well  as  the  ten  commanders.  He  very  warmly  rc- 
prefented  to  him,  that  the  fate  Of  their  country  was 
then  in  his  hands,  that  his  fingle  vote  was  to  deter- 
mine, whether  Athens  Ihould  preferve  her  liberty, 
or  fall  into  flavery,  and  that  he  had  it  in  his  power 
by  one  word  to  become  as  famous,  as  Harmodius 
and  Ariftogiton,  the  prime  authors  of  that  liberty, 
which  die  Athenians  enjoyed.  This  word  Callima- 
chus pronounced  in  favour  of  Miltiades*s  opinion. 
And  accordingly  a  battle  was  refolved  upon. 

Ariftides,  reflefting,  that  a  command,  which 
changes  every  day,  muft  neceflarily  be  feeble,  une- 
qual, not  of^  a  piece,  often  contrary  to  itfelf,  and 
incapable  either  of  projefting,  or  executing  any  de- 
figns  with  regularity,  was  of  opinion,  that  their  dan- 
gci",  was  both  too  great  and  too  prelfing  for  them  to 
expofe  their  affairs  to  fuch  inconveniences.  In  order 
to  prevent  them,  he  judged  it  necclTary  to  veft  the 
whole  power  in  one  fingle  perfon :  and  that  he  might 
prevail  with  his  colleagues,  he  himfelf  gave  the  firft 
example  of  refignation.  When  the  day  came,  on 
which  it  was  his  turn  to  command,  he  refigned  his 
privi];rgi;  to  Miltiades,  as  to  a  more  able  and  experi- 
enced commander  than  himfelf.     The  other  generals 

*  77'f  Pole  mar chts  at  Jitheni  minifter  juftid,-    I  Jball  p<ve  u 

i;:as  both  an  (^ir  u/uia  ccnfidera-  larger  accotmt  tf  ihii  tffice  im  m^ 

He  Mogiflrate^  equally  employed  4%  notberflaet. 
conmand  in  the  army^  and  t»  ad-^ 

did 
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did  the  iarae,  all  fenpments  of  jealoiify  giving  wayDARivs. 
to  t|ie  love  ©f  ^e  publick  good  :  and  by  this  day's 
behaviour  we  may  learn,  that  it  k  almpft;  as  glorious 
to  acknowledge  merit  in  other  perfons,  as  to  have  it 
j_u>ne*s  felf.viMiltiades  however  thought  fit  to  wait  till 
his  own  day  came.  Then,  like  an  able  captain, 
he  endeavoured  by  the  advantage  of  the  ground  to 
gain  what  he  wanted  in  ftrength  and  number.  He 
ranged  his  army  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  that  the 
enemy  fhould  not  be  able  either  to  fiirround  them^ 
or  to  come  behind  them.  On  the  two  fides  of  his 
army  he  caufed  large  trees  to  be  thrown,  which  were 
cut  down  on  purpofe,  in  order  to  cover  his  flanks, 
and  render  the  Perfian  cavalry  ufelefi.  Datis,  their 
commander,  was  very  fenfible,  that  the  place  was 
hot  fevourable  for  him  :  but,  relying  upon  the  num- 
ber of  his  ffoops,  which  was  beyond  all  comparifon 
fuperior  to  that  of  the  Adienians,  and  on  the  other 
hsuid  not  being  willing  to  ftay,  till  a  rei;iforcemcnt 
of  the  Spartans  came  up,  he  determined  to  en^ge. 
The  Athenians  did  not  wait  for  their  coming  to  at- 
tack them.  As  foon  as  the  fignal  for  tlie  batde  was 
given,  they  ran  againft  the  enemy  with  all  the  fury 
imaginable.  The  Perfians  looked  upon  this  firft  ftcp 
of  tne  Athenians  as  a  piece  of  madnefs,  confidering 
their  army  was  fo  fmall,  and  utterly  deftitute  both 
of  cavalry  and  archers :  but  they  were,  quickly  unT 
deceived.  Herodotufe  obfcrves,  that  t'his  was  the  firft 
time  die  Grecians  began  an  engagement  by  running  in 
this  manner:  which  may  feem  fomewhat  ailonifhing. 
In  truth,  was  there  not  reafon  to  apprehend,  that  their 
running  would  in  fome  meafure  weaken  the  troops, 
and  blunt  the  edge  of  their  firft  impetuofity  ^  and  that 
the  foldiers»  having  their  ranks  broken,  might  be 
out  of  breath,  fpent,  and  in  diibrder,  when  they 
came  to  the  enemy,  who,  waiting  to  receive  them, 
in  a  fteady  pofture  and  without  ftirring,  ought,  one 
would  think,  to  be  in  a  condition  to  fuftain  their  on-  q^^  j^^ 
fet  <advantagioufly  ?    This    confideration    engaged  bell,  civil. 

H  3  Ponipcy,l-3' 
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Damui.  Pompcy^   ac  the.battk  of  Pharfalia,   to  kcq)  his 

troops  in  a  fleady  [>oftufie,  and  to  forbid  them  ma« 

king  any  motion,  till  the  enemy  made  the  firft  at- 

Plut.  in    tack :  but  •  Caefar  blames  Pompey*s  condu&  in  Ais 

Pomp,      particular,  and  gives  this  rcafon  for  it ;  that  the  im- 

P  .^5^j.  petuofity  of  an  army*s  motion  in  running  to  eng^ 

p.  *72a.     infpires  the  foldiers  fouls  with  a  certain  cnthufiafin 

and  martial  fury,  that  it  gives  an  additional  force  to 

their  blows,  and  that  it  encreafes  and  enflamcs  their 

courage,    which  by  the   rapid   motion  of  fb  ma- 

^  ny  thoufand  men  together  is  blown  up  and  animacedt 

it  I  may  fo  Ipeak,   as  a  flame  of  fire  is  by  wind 

or  air.     I  leave  it  to  the  gentlemen  of  that  profef- 

fion  to  decide  the  point  between  thoie  two  great 

commanders,  and  return  to  my  iubjeft. 

The  battle  was  very  fierce  and  obftinate.  Mil- 
tiades  had  made  the  wings  of  his  army  exceeding 
ftrong,  but  had  left  the  main  body  more  weak  and 
lefs  thick ;  the  reafbn  of  which  fcems  pretty  mani- 
feft.  Having  but  ten  thoufand  men  to  let  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  fuch  a  numerous  and  vafl  army,  it  was  impof- 
fible  for  him  either  to  make  a  large  front,  or  to 
give  an  eoual  depth  to  his  battalions.  He  was  obli- 
ged therefore  to  take  his  choice :  and  he  imagined, 
that  he  could  no  otherwife  gain  the  viftory,  than 
by  the  efforts  he  fhould  make  with  his  two  wings 
in  order  to  break  through,  and  rout  the  wings  of 
the  Perfians :  not  doubting,  but,  when  his  wings 
were  once  viilorious,  they  would  be  able  to  attack 
the  enemy's  main  body  in  flankj  and  compleat  the 
vidory,    without  much  difficulty.     This   was  the 

*  Quod  nobis  quidcm   nulla         K««r«p    jw^f    rm  h»yMftvk 

iaiionc  factum  a  rompcio  vide-  ^ur*- r«f  Umfji^tiitm,    uyf^irxrrtt, 

tur:  proptcrea  auod  dlquaedam  tU  fjt^irm  J^ojiwKJci  ^^sifier  <V  if- 

Incitatio  j:que  alacfius  natucili-  xj  y«»«f*w.  »'«'^9«l«'>  .•^  «»«  ''*^ 

rcr   innata  omnibus   c]ux  Audio  T/uyar?  /3wa.57^fi-i^-flr*,   j^  ct*i»- 

pugnje  inccnditur.     Hanc  non  katu  rh  b-SuiW  cit  ir«vT»i(iMt^V 

rcprimcrc,  fed  augc  e  impcrato-  «?» ^^f/Avw.    Phtt.  in  C<tf, 
ics  debcju.     C-r/ 

fame 
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iame  plan^  as  Hannibri  £>Uowed  afterwards  at  the  Da rivs. 
batrle  of  Caniue,  which  fucceeded  fo  well  with  him, 
and  tdiich  indeed  can  icarce  ever  iail  of  fucceeding. 
The  Perfians  then  attacked  the  mam  body  of  the 
Grecian  army,  and  made  their  greateft  eflbrts  particu- 
larly upon  their  fix>nt.  This  was  led  by  Ariftides 
and  ThemiftocIeSy  who  iupponed  it  a  long  time 
with  an  intrepid  courage  and  bravery,  but  were  at 
length  obliged  to  give  ground.  At  that  very  inftant 
came  up  their  two  viftorious  Wings,  which  had  de- 
feated dioie  of  the  enemy,  and  put  than  to  flight. 
Nothing  could  be  more  feafbnable  for  the  body  of 
the  Gredan  army,  which  began  to  be  broken,  being 
quite  opprefled  with  the  number  of  the  Perfians. 
The  Scale  was  quickly  turned,  and  the  Barbarians 
were  entirely  routed.  They  all  betook  thanfelves 
to  their  heels  and  fled,  not  towards  their  camp,  but 
to  dieir  Ihips,  that  they  might  make  their  efcape. 
The  Athenians  purjfiied  th^m  diither,  and  fet  many 
of  their  vefllels  on  fire.  On  this  occaflon  it  was  that 
Cvna^yrus,  one  of  die  Athenian  foldiers,  who  had 
taken  bold  of  a  veflfel,  in  order  to  gqt  into  it  with 
die  runaways,  having  firft  had  his  right  hand  and 
then  his  left  cut  oflf  with  a  hatchet,  would  not  ilill 
let  go,  but  took  hold  with  his  teedi,  fo  eager  wa^' 
he  a^inft  the  enemy.  The  Athenians  took  feven  of 
their  fbigA.  They  had  not  above  two  hundred  men 
killed  CXI  their  fide  in  this  engagement,  whereas  on 
die  fide  of  the  Perfians  diere  were  (lain  above  fix 
tliou£u]d,  without  reckoning  thofe,  who  fell  into  the 
fea»  as  they  endeavoured  to  efcape,  of  thofe,  that 
were  con&med  with  the  Ihips  fet  on  fire. 

Hippias  was  killed  in  the  battle.  That  ungrate- 
ful and  perfidious  citizen,  in  order  to  recover  the 
imjaA  dominion,  u&rped  by  his  fiither,  Pififtraijis, 
over  the  Athenians,  kod  the  bafenefs  to  become  a 
iervile  courtier  to  a  barbarian  prince,  and  to  implore 
his  iiiccour  againft  his  native  country.  Being  puihed 
C81  by  hatred  and  revenge,  he  fugg^fted  all  the  wavs 

H  4  he 
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Dariv«.  he  could  invent  to  bring  his  ^Uow-citizeos  into  fet- 
ters i  and  even  put  himielf  at  the  bead  of  their  ene- 
inies  with  a  defign  to  reduge  that  city  to  aihes,  to 
which  he  owed  his  birth,  and  againft  which  he  had 
no  other  ground  of  cpmplaint,  dian  that  flie  'would 
not  acknowledge  hip  for  her  tynpit.    An  igD€»nini- 
ous  death,  together  with  an  everlafting  in£uny  entail- 
ed upon:  his  name,  was  the  jui^  recomppnce  of  &> 
black  a  treachery. 
Plut.de         Immediately  after  the  battle,  an  Athenian  Ibldier, 
ithen.     ^^^^  reeking  in  the  blood  of  the  enemy,  di&ngaged 
p.  347.     himfelf  from  the  army  and  ran  with  aU  his  might  to 
Athens  to  carry  to  his  fellow-citizens  the  happy  news 
of  the  victory. .   When  he  arrived/at  the  magilitnues 

rhoufc,  he  only  uttered  two  ojc  three  words,  ♦  rijncfj 
rejoice^  the  vUiory  is  ours^  and  feU  down  4eM  Tgi 
tlieir  feett  • 
PauC  1. 1.  The  Periians  had  thought  then^felves  fb  iUrc  cJf 
P*  ^^'  vidtory ,  that  they  had  brought  marble  to  Mara- 
thon, in  order  to  ercft  a;trophy  there.  The  Greci- 
ans took  this  marble,  and  cauied  a  ftatue  tp  be  made 
of  it  by  "Phidias,  in  honour  of, -the  gpddeis  ♦  Nc- 
mefis,  who  bad  a  temple  near  the  place,  where  the 
battle  waa  fought.  ..  .»  ; 

The  Perfian  fleet,  inffcad  of  failing  by  ^  iflands, 
in  order  <o  re-enter  Afia,  :doubied  the  cape  of  Sur 
nium,  with  the  defign  of  furprizing  Athens>  bef(»e 
the  Atheni^  forces  mould  arrive  there  to  defend  the 
city.  But  t)ie  latter  Kad  the  pifecaution  to  march 
rhithcr  with  nine  tribes  to  fcpire  their  country,  and 
performed' their  nurch  with  fi>  mudh  cacpedition, 
that  diey  arrived  there  the  lam?  day.  Tl^e  djfbmcc 
from  ^larathon  to  Athens  is  ^bout  forty  miles,  or 
Hfteen  French  l^giies.  This  was  a  great  deaj[  for 
an  army,  that  had  juft  undergone  a  Ipng  ^d  fierce 

*  Xu{piTi,  Xecl^otSfi,  I\pu/d'  f  '7%i4  1V41S  fh  godtfe/s,  nvh/i 
zot  render  tke'  livelimfs  ff  thi'  hufinejt  it  nvas  to  fumjb  it^ufiUt 
iureek  cxjrrjj.cti  in  our  hff^uage,  '  ^d  ^>r9r:g. 

.^     r  '  engagement. 
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engagement.    By  this   meaas  the  defign  of  their  Dakids. 
enemies  mifcarried. 

Arifiides,  the  only  general  that  flayed  at  Mara- 
thon with  his  tribe^  to  take  care  of  the  fpoil  and  pri- 
foners,  ad:ed  fiiitably  to  the  good  opinion,  that  was 
emertained  of  him.  For,  thoiigh  gold  and  lilvcr 
were  Icattered  about  in  abundance  through  the  ene- 
my^s  camp>  and  diough  all  the  tents,  as  well  as 
galleys,  that  were  taken,  were  &11  of  rich  cloaths 
and  cc^y  fiimiture,  and  treafiire  of  all  kinds  to  an 
immenie  value,  he  not  only  was  not  tempted  to 
touch  any  of  it  htmfelf,  but  hindred  every  body  elfe 
fix>m  touching  it.  ' 

Aflbon  as  the  day  of  the  fiill  moon  was  over,  the 
Lacedasmonians  b^an  their  march  with  two  thou- 
fand  men  *,  and,  having  travelled  with  all  imaginable 
expedition,  arrived  in  Attica  after  three  days  hard 
marching :  now  the  length  pf  the  way  from  Sparta  I^ocr.  in 
to  A(tica  vas  np  Jefe  than  twelve  hundred  ftadia,  t)r  ^^^^sy^- 
one  himdftd  ind- fifty  En^ifli  miles.     The  battfe^'  "^' 
was  ibi^ht  the  day  before  they  arrived :   however 
they  proceeded  to  Marathon,  wher^  they  found  the 
fields   covered  with  dead  bodies  and  with  riches. 
After  having  c<Higratulated  the  Athenians  on  the  hap- 
py fixxeis  of  the  ba|de,  they  returned  to  their  own 
country. 

.  Thqr  ^f^^  hindred  by  a  foolifli  and  ridiculous  fu- 
perftitioa  fi*om  having  a  fiiare  in  the.  cnoft  giorip\2s 
aftion  recorded  in  hiftory.  For  it  is  almoft  a  thing 
unheard  of,  that  i^ch  a  Utde  hamdful  of  men,  a^  the 
Athenians  were,  ihould  not  only  make  head  againfi: 
fo  ni|0)erou3  s^l  artny,  as  that  of  the  Ferfians,  but 
ihould  entirely  rout  and  defeat  tliem.  One  is  afto- 
nilhed  to  lee  ib  ft>rmidable  a  power  attack  fo  fmall  a 
city  and  mifcarry ;  and  we  are  almoft  tempted  to 
diibelieve  the  (ruth  of  an  event,  that  appears  fo  im-  ' 
probable,  and  which  neverthelels  is  very  certain  and 
unquefHonable.  This  battle  alone  Ihows,  what 
wonderfiil  things  may  be  performed  by  an  able  ge- 
neral. 
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Darius,  neral,  who  knows  how  to  take  his  advantages  l  by 
the  intrepidity  of  foldiers,  that  are  not  afraid  of  death; 
by  a  zeal  for  one's  country }  the  love  of  liberty  i  an 
hatred   and    detcftation   of  flavery  and  tyranny; 
which  were  fendments  natural  to  die  Athenians,  but 
undoubtedly  very  much  augmented  and  enflamed 
in  them  by  the  very  pre&nce  <^  Hiroias,  whom 
they  dreaded  to  have  again  for  their  maifecr,  after  all 
that  had  pafied  between  them. 
InMcncx.     Plato,  in  more  places  than  one,  makes  it  his  bo- 
24a  ^'     finefs  to  cTctoU  the  batde  of  Marathon,  and  cndea* 
Et  lib.  3.  vours  to  make  that  aAion  be  looked  upcxi  as  the 
dt  leg.  p.  fource  and  original  caufe  of  all  the  vidories,  that 
^^^^     were  gained  afterwards.     Doubtleis  it  was  this  vie- 
^^'        tory,  that  deprived  the  Perfian  power  of  that  terror, 
which  had  rendered  them  fo  formidabk,  and  made 
every  thing  {loop  before  them  2  it  was  this  vi6faory 
diat  tau^t  the  Grecians  to  know  their  own  ftrengds, 
and  not  to  tremble  before  an  enemy,    who  bad 
nodiing  terrible    but  die  name^,  that  made  them 
find  by  experioKe,  diat  viftory  does  not  depend 
fo  much  upon  the   number,    as  die  courage  of 
troops  ;  that  fet  bef4M:e  then*  eyes,  m  a  mc^  con^i- 
cuous  light,  the  glory  there  is  in  ikcrificing  one's  1%, 
in  the  defence  of  our  country,  and  for  the  preftrva* 
tion  of  liberty;  and  laftly,  diat  infpired  them,  thnf 
the  whole  coiirfe  of  fucceeding  ages,   widi  a  no- 
ble emulatim  and  warm  ambidon  to  imicace  their 
anceftors,  and  not  to  degenerate  from  their  valour. 
For,   on  all  important  occafions,  it  was  cuftomary 
among  them  »  put  the  people  in  mind  of  Mikiade 
and  his  invincible  troop,  that  is,  of  a  litde  army  ci 
Heroes,  whoie  intrepidity  and  bravery  had  done  fo 
much  honour  to  Athens. 
Pauf.  in        Thofe  that  were  (lain  in  the  battle,  had  all  the 
6 '^61^    honour  immediately  paid  to  them,  tlut  was  due  to 
^*    *'    their  merit.     Illuftrious  monuments  were  crefted  to 
them  all,    in  the  very  place  where  the  batde  was 
fought ;  upon  which  their  own  names,  and  that  of 

the 
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tiie  tribe,  to  which  diey  refpedively  belonged,  were  Daewi. 
jnecor4ed.  There  were  thx^  diftind  fetts  of  monu- 
ments feparately  iet  up,  one  for  the  Athenians,  ano« 
thcr  &r  the  Plataeans,  and  a  third  &r  the.  flaves, 
whom  they  had  admitted  among  their  foldiers  on  that 
cccafion.  Miitiades's  tomb  was  erefted  afterwards 
in  the  fame  place. 

The  refleoion,  Cornelius  Nepos  makes  upon  what  Cor.  Ncp. 
the  Athenians  did  to  honour  the  menu)ry  of  their  gene*  ^  ^* 
ral>  de&rves  to  be  taken  notice  of.  Formerly,  fayi  ^* 
he,  ^)eaking  of  the  Romans,  our  anceftors  rewarded 
virtue  by  marks  of  diftmftion,  that  were  not  flately 
or  magnificent,  but  iuch  as  were  rarely  granted,  and 
for  that  very  realbn  were  highly  efteemed  ;  whereas 
now  that  they  are  fo  conunon,  they  are  held  in  no 
efteem.  The  fame  thing  happened,  adds  he,  among 
the  Athenians.  All  the  honour  that  was  paid  to 
Miltiades,  the  great  deliverer  of  Athens  and  of  all 
Greece,  was  that  in  a  pidhire  of  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon, drawn  by  order  of  the  Athenians,  he  Mras  re- 
preiented  at  d\e  head  of  the  ten  commanders,  exhorting 
the  foldiers,  and  fetting  them  an  example  of  their 
duty.  But  this  iame  people  in  later  ages,  being 
grown  more  powerfiil,  and  corrupted  by  the  flat- 
teries of  their  orators,  decreed  three  hundred  ftatues 
to  Demetrius  Phalereus, 

Plutarch  makes  the  &me  refledion,   and  wifdylnpnc. 
obferves,  that  the  ♦  honour,  which  is  paid  to  great  ^^^'•P  g**" 
men,  ought  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  reward  of  P'  '*^' 
their  illuftrious  adions,   but  only  as  a  mark  of  the 
efteem  of  them,  whereof  fiich  monuments  are  in- 
tended to  perpetuate  the  memory.     It  is  not  then  the 
ftatelinels  or  inagnificence  of  publick  monuments, 
which  gives  them  their  value,  or  makes  tliem  dura- 
ble,  but  the  fincere  gratitude  of  thofe,   that  ered 
them.     The   three  hundred  fbatues  of  Demetrius 

Phalereus 
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Dar»us.  Phalcpcus  were  all  broken  down  even  in  his  own  life 
time,   but  the  pidure,  in  which  Miltiades's  courage 
was  reprefented,  was  preferved  many  agps  after  him. 
PIm.1.35.     '^^  pifture  was  kept  at  Athens  in  a  gallery, 
c  9*        adorned  and  enriched  with  difierent  paintings,  all 
excellent  in  their  kind,    and  done  by  the  greateft 
mailers ;    which  for  d^t  realbn  was  called,  mh^ 
iignifying   varied  and  diverfified.    The  celebrated 
Polygnotus,  a  native  of  the  ifle  of  Thafes,  and  one 
of  the  fineft  painters  of  his  time,   painted  this  pic- 
ture, or  at  teaft  the  greateft  part  of  it ;  and,  as  he 
valued  himielf  upon  his  honour,  and  was  more  at- 
tached to  glory  than  i^itpreft,  he  drew  it^tf/w,  and 
would  not  receive  any  recompence  for  it.    The  dry 
of  Athens  therefore  rewarded  him  with  a  fort  of 
coil?,   that  was  more  acceptable  to  his  tafte,  by  pro- 
curing an  order  from  the  Amphydyons  to  appoint 
him  a  publick  lod^ng  in  the  city,  where  he  mi^ 
live,  as  much  as  he  plealed. 
Her.  1.  6.     The  gratitude  of  the  Athenians  towards  Mihiades 
c.  132,     97as  of  no  very  long  duration.     After  the  battfc  of 
Cor.  Ncp.  M^^A<^"»  ^  defircd  and  obtained  the  oonmiand  of 
in  Milt,    a  fleet  of  fcventy  (hips,  in  order  to  punifh  and  fub- 
c.  y,  8c  8.  due  the  iflands,  that  had  favoured  the  Barbarians. 
Accordingly  he  reduced  fevcral  of  riiem  :  but  having 
had    ill  fuccefs  in  the  ifle  of  Paros,    and  upon  a 
falfe  report  of  the  arrival  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  ha- 
ving raifed  the  fiege  which  he  had  hid  to  the  capital 
city  of  the  ifland,   wherein  he  had  received  a  very 
dangerous  wound,   he  returned  to  Athens  with  his 
fleet  i    and  was  there  impeached  by  a  citizen,  called 
Xanthippus,   who  accufed  him  of  having  rai&d  the 
ficge  through  treachery,   and  in  cohfidemtion  of  a 
great  fiim  of  money  feiven  him  by  the  king  of  Pcrfia. 
As  little  probability  as  there  was  m  this  accui^on,  it 
neverthelefs  prevailed  againfl  the  merit  and  innocence 
pint  in     of  Miltiadcs.     He  was  condemned  to  lofe  his  life, 
<*»oti^r-    and  to  be   thrown   into  the  Barathrum,  the  place, 
^^^^'        into  which  their  greateft  criminals  and  malcmftors 

wcr/ 
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^were  condemned  to  be  caft.     The  magiftrate  oppo-  Darius. 
icd  the  execution  of  fo  unjuft  a  fenten<% :  And  all 
rhe  &your,  that  was  Ihewn  to  this  deliverer  of  his 
<:ountiy)  was  to  have  the  ientence  of  death  comniu* 
ced  into  a  penalty  of  fifty  talents,  or  fifty  thoufand 
crowns  french  money,  being  the  fum  to  which  the 
expences  of  the  fleet,  that  had  been  equipped  upon 
his  foUicitation  and  advice,  amounted.     Not  being 
rich  enough  to  pay  this  Htm,  he  was  put  into  pri- 
fon,    and   there   dyed  of  the   wound   he    had  re- 
ceived in  Paros.     Cimon,  his  fon,  who  was  at  this 
time  very  young,  fignalized  his  piety  on  this  occa- 
fion,  as  we  Ihall  find  in  the  fequel  he  did  his  cou- 
ragp  afterwards.     He  purchafed  the  permifTion  of 
burying  his  fether's  body,  by  paying  the  fine  of  fifty 
thouland   crowns,    in  which  he  had  been  condem- 
ned ;   which  fum  the  young  man  raifed,  as  well  as 
he    could,     by  the  afliftance    of    his   friends   and 
relations. 

Cornelius  Nepos  obferves,  that  what  chiefly  indu- 
ced the  Athenians  to  a£t  in  this  manner  with  regard 
to  Miltiades,  was  no  other  than  his  merit  itfeli  and 
his  great  reputation,  which  made  the  people,  that 
were  but  lately  delivered  from  the  yoak  of  flavery 
under  Piliftratus,  apprehend,  that  Miltiades,  who 
had  been  tyrant  before  in  the  Cherfonefus,  might 
defire  to  be  the  lame  at  Athens.  *  Therefore  they 
choie  rather  to  punifh  an  innocent  perfon,  than  to 
have  liich  a  perpetual  occafion  of  fear  before  them. 
To  this  lame  principle,  was  the  inftitution  of  the 
Oftracifm  at  Athens  owing.  I  have  elfwhere  given  Man* 
an  account  of  the  moft  plaiifible  reafons,  upon  which  d'etud. 
the  Oftracifm  could  be  founded.  But  I  do  not  fee,  *®°^^3- 
how  we  can  fiilly  juftify  fo  ftrange  a  policy,  to 
which  all  merit  becomes  folpefted,  and  virtue  itfelf 

appears    criminal,     O   happy   republick,   cries  out  Val.  Max. 

1.  s-  c.  3. 

*  Hsec  popalos  rej^iciens  maluit  cum  mnocenccm  ple^ki,  quaiu 
&  diutiqs  efie  » timorc. 

Valerius 
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Darius.  Valerius  Maximus,  fpcaking  of  Ariftides^s  banifli- 
ment,  which  after  having  fo  bafely  treated  the  moft 
virtuous  man,  that  ever  belonged  to  it,  bis  ftill  been 
able  to  find  any  citizens  zealoufly  and  faith&lly  at- 
tached to  her  fervice!  Felices  Jlthenas^  quafoftiUm 
exilium  invenire  aliquem  aut  virum  honum^  aut  amn- 
tern  fui  civem  potuerunt ;  cum  quo  tunc  ipfa  fanSita: 
migravit. 

SECT.    VIII. 

Darius  thinks  of  making  war  in  per/on  qgainfi  Effpt 
and  againji  Greece :  is  prevented  by  death.  Dif 
pute  between  two  of  hisfons,  concerning  the  fuccejjion 
to  the  crown.     Xerxes  is  chofen  king. 


Her.  1.  7.  TT7  HEN  Darfus  received  the  news  of  the  defeat 
^'  '•  W  of  his  army  at  Marathon,  he  fell  into  a  vio- 
lent pafllon :  and  that  bad  fuccefs  was  fo  far  fbm 
difcouraging,  or  diverting  him,  from  carrying  on 
the  war  againft  Grcccq,  that  it  only  fervcd  to  fpur 
him  on  to  purllic  it  with  the  greater  vigour,  in  onkr 
to  be  revenged  at  the  fame  time  for  the  bdlhing  of 
Sardis,  and  for  the  difhonour  incurred  at  Maradion. 
Being  thus  determined  to  march  in  perlbn  wijch  all  his 
forces,  he  iflued  out  his  orders  to  all  his  fubjeds  in 
the  feveral  provinces  of  his  empire  to  arm  thcmfclvcs 
for  this  expedition. 

After  having  ipent  three  years  in  making  the  ne- 
ceflary  preparations,  he  had  another  war  to  carry  on 
occafioncd  by  the  revolt  of  Egypt.     It  ieems  to  ap- 
cl  &  85!  P5^^  ^y  ^'^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  Diodoi-us  Siculus,  that  Da- 
*  rius  went  thither  himfelf  to  quell  it,  and  that  he  ibc- 
ceeded.     That    Hiftorian   relates,    that  upon   this 
prince's  defiring  to  have  his  ftatue  placed  before  dat 
of  Sefoftris,   the  chief  prieft  of  the  Egyptians  told 
him,  he  had  not  yet  equalled  the  glory  tf  that  conqueror  j 
and  that  the  king,  without  being  offcndedat  the  Egyp- 
tian prieft*s  freedom,  made  anfwer,  that  he  would  en- 
deavour 
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leavour  to  fiiipaft  it.    Diodorus  adds  farther,  that  Dakivs. 
)ariu99   detefting  the  impious  cruelty,   which  his 
)redecelR>r  Cambylb  had  exercifed  in  diat  country, 
^  (hewed  great  reverence  for  their  gods  and  their 
empks;  that  he  had  ieveral  converfations  with  the 
Egyptian  priefts  upon  matters  of  religion  and  go- 
remmenCi  andthathaving  leamtof  them,  with  what 
^entlenefr  their  antient  kings  ufed  to  treat  their  fub- 
c£b,  he  endeavoured  after  his  return  into  Perfia,  to 
Form  himiclf  upon  their  model.     But  Herodotus,  Lib.  6. 
more  worthy  of  belief  in  this  particular  than  Diodo*  c.  2. 
rus,  only  ohferves,  that  this  prince,  refolved  at  once 
to  chaftife  his  revolted  liibjeAs,  and  to  be  avenged 
of  his  antient  enemies,  determined  to  make  war  a- 
gainft  both  at  die  lame  time,  and  to  attack  Greece 
in  peribn  widi  the  bulk  of  his  army,   whilfl  the 
reft    of   it    was   employed  in    the   rcdu&ion    of 
Egypt* 

According  to  an  antient  cuftom  among  the  Peril-  Tb'd. 
ans,  their  king  was  not  allowed,   to  go  to  war,  ^*  ^*  ^  3* 
without  having  firft  named  the  perfpn,  that  fhould 
fucceed  him  in  the  throne ;   a  cuflom  wifely  efta- 
bliIhe4fo*prevent  the  ftate's  being  expofed  to  tlvs  trou- 
bles, which  generally  attend  an  unlettled  fucceffion  \ 
to  die  inconveniences  of  anarchy,  and  to  I  the  cabals 
of  various  pretenders.     Darius  before  he  undertook 
his  expedition  againft  Greece,   thought  himielf  the 
more  obliged  to  obierve  this  rule,  €&  he  was  already 
advanced  in  years,  and  as  there  was  a  difference  be- 
tween two  of  his  ions,  upon  the  point  of  fucceeding  to 
the  empire  ;  which  difference  might  occafion  a  civil 
war  after  his  death,  if  he  left  it  undetermined.    Darius 
had  three  fons  by  his  firfl  wife,  the  daughter  of  Go- 
hrias^  all  three  bom  before  their  father  came  to  the 
crown  }  and  four  more  by  Atoffa,  the  daughter  of 
Cyrus,  who  were  all  bom  after  their  father's  acceffion 
to  the  throne.    Artabazanes,  called  by  Jutlin  Ar- 
tamenes,  was  the  eldeft  of  die  former  j  and  Xerxes         ^  g 
«f  die  latter.    Anabazancs  allcdged  in  his  own  be- 
half, 
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Darius,  half,  that,  as  he  was  the  elddS:  of  all  the  brothers, 
the  right  of  fucceflion,  according  to  the  cuftom  and 
praftice  of  all  nations,  belonged  to  him  preferably 
to  any  other.  Xerxes's  argument  was,  Jiat  as  he 
was  the  fon  of  Darius  by  Atofia,  the  daughter  of 
Cyrus,  who  founded  the  Perfian  empire,  it  was  more 
juft,  that  the  crown  of  Cyrus  fliould  devolve  upon 
one  of  his  defendants,  than  upon  one,  that  was  not. 
Demaratus,  a  Spartan  king,  unjuftly  depofed  by  his 
fubjeds^  and  at  this  time  in  exile  at  the  court  of  Per- 
fiai  fecr^dy  fuggpfted  to  Xerxes  another  arguoientto 
fupport  his  pretentions:  that  Anabazanes  was  in- 
deed the  eldeft  fon  of  Darius,  but  he,  Xerxes, 
was  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  king ;  and  therefore,  Ar- 
ubazanes  being  bom,  when  his  father  was  but  a  pri- 
vate  perfon,  all,  he  could  pretend  to,  on  account  of 
liis  feniority,  was  only  to  inherit  his  private  cftate ; 
but  that  he ,  Xerxes,  being  the  firft  bom  ion  of  the 
king,  had  the  beft  right  to  fucceed  to  the  crown. 
.  He  Airrher  fupported  this  argument  by  the  example 
of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  admitced  none  to  inhe- 
rit the  kingdom,  but  thofe  cliildren,  that  were  bom 
after  their  father's  acceffion.  The  right  of  fiiccee- 
ding  was  accordingly  determined  in  favour  of 
Xerxes. 
Juf.  1.  2.  *  Juftin,  and  Plutarch,  place  this  difpitc  after 
Plurdc  Darius*s  deceafe.  They  both  take  notice  ot  the  pru- 
frat.  amo.  dent  conduft  of  thefc  two  brothers  on  lb  nice  an  oc- 
p.  448.  cafion.  According  to  their  manner  of  relating  this 
fad,  Artabazanes  was  abient,  when  the  king  died; 
and  Xerxes  immediately  put  on  all  badges  of  royal- 
ty ;  and  exercifed  the  fundtions^  belonging  to  the  re« 
g^l  ofHce.     But  upon  his  brotherfs  returning  home, 

> 

*  Adco  fratema  contcntio  fait,  habuerint :  jttdiciam  quoquc  ip- 

ut  nee  vidlor  infultavcrit,    ncc  fum  fine  arbitris  fine  convitio 

viihis    dolucrit;     ipfoquc   litis  fuerit.    Tanto  modcrati^  turn 

tempore  invicem  muncra  mifc-  fratrcs  inter  fe  regna  maxima  di- 

rint;  jucunda  quoquc  inter  fe  videbant^    quam    nunc  exigua 

non  folum^  fed  credula  convivia  patrimonia  j^uduntor.    Jm^m, 

he 
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he  quitted  the  diadem  and  the  tiara,  which  he  wore  Darius. 
in  fuch  a  manner,  as  was  only  fit  for  a  king  to  do, 
went  out  to  meet  him,  and  Ihewed  him  all  imagina- 
ble civility.  They  agreed  to  make  their  uncle  Ar- 
tabanes  the  arbitrator  of  their  difterence,  and  with- 
out any  further  appeal,  to  acquiefce  in  his  dccifion. 
All  the  while  this  difpute  lafted,  the  two  brotliers 
(hewed  one  another  all  the  demonftrations  of  a  tmly 
fraternal  friendfliip,  by  keeping  up  a  continual  intcr- 
courfe  of  preients  and  entertainments,  from  whence 
their  mutual  efteem  and  confidence,  for  each  other, 
baniihed  all  fears  and  fufpicions  on  both  fides ;  ^nd 
introduced  an  unconftrained  checrlulnefs,  and  a  full 
and  perfect  fecurity.  .This  is  a  fpetftacle,  fays  Juf- 
tin,  highly  worthy  of  our  admiration :  to  fee,  whilft 
moft  brothers  are  at  daggers-drawing  with  one  ano- 
ther in  diijjuting  a  fmall  patrimony,  with  what  mo- 
deration and  temper  thefe  two  waited  for  a  decifion, 
which  was  to  difpofe  of  the  greateft  empire,  then  in 
the  oniverfe.  When  Artabancs  gave  judgment  in  fa- 
vour of  Xerxes,  Artabazanes  the  fame  iiiftant  proftnued 
himielf  before  him,  acknowledging  him  tor  his  mafler, 
and  placed  him  upon  the  throne  with  his  own  hand  ; 
by  \yhich  proceeding  he  (hewed  a  greamefs  of  foul, 
tfulyroyal,  and  infinitely  fuperior  to  all  human  digni- 
ties.t  ^  This  ready  acquiefcing  in  a  fcnitcnce,  fo  con- 
trary to  his  interefts,  was  not  the  elkHSt  of  an  artful 
policy,  that  knows  how  to  diflifmble  upon  occafion, 
and  to  draw  honodr  to  itfelf  irom  an  accident,  it 
could  not  prevent.  No  :  it  proceeded  from  a  real 
refpeft  for  the  laws,  a  fincere  affcftion  for  his  bro- 
ther, and  an.  indifference  for  that,  which  fo  warm- 
ly inflames  the  ambition  of  mortals,  and  fo  Irequent- 
ly  lets  the  neareft  relations  at  war  with  one  another. 
For  his  part,  he  all  his  life  continued  firmly  attach- 
ed to  the  interefts  of  Xerxes,  and  profecured  them 
with  lb  much  ardour  and  zeal,  that  he  loil  his  lite 
in  his  fervicc  at  the  battle  of  Salamis. 
At  what  time  foever  this  difpute  ought  to  be^^-  ^  ^• 
Vol  III.  I  placed,  '  ^' 
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Dakivs.  placed,  it  is  evident  Darius  coiikl  not  esEecme  dfc 
double  expedition  he  was  meditating,  the  one  ag^unft 
Egypt,  and  the  other  againft  Greece ;  and  tiM  he 
was  prevented  by  death  from  purfuing  that  prejeft. 
The  length  of  his  reign  was  thuty  fix  years. 

This  prince  had  many  excellent  qualities,  but 
which  were  accompanied  with  great  miUngs ;  and 
the  kingdom  felt  the  efieds  both  of  the  one  and  the 
other.  *  For  fiich  is  the  condition  of  princes:  they 
neither  adt,  nor  live  for  themfelves  alone.  Who- 
ever they  are,  either  as  to  good,  or  evil,  they  ait 
for  their  people  :  and  the  interefts  of  the  one  and  the 
other  are  infcparable.  Darius  had  a  great  fund  of 
gentlenefs,  equity,  clemency,  and  kindnels  for  hb 
people :  he  loved  juftice,  and  refpedted  the  laws :  he 
cfteemcd  merit,  and  was  careful  to  reward  it:  he 
was  not  jealous  of  his  rank  or  authority,  fo  as  to  ex- 
ad  a  forced  homage,  or  to  render  himlelf  inaoxffi- 
ble  -,  and  notwithftanding  his  dwn  great  experience 
■and  abilities  in  bufinefs,  he  would  hearken  to  the  ad- 
vice of  others,  and  reap  the  benefit  of  their  counfck 
Bflh.  i.  It  is  of  him  the  holy  fcripture  fpeaks,  where  it  lays, 
1 3.  that  he  did  nothing  without  confultifig  the  wife  men 

of  his  court.    He  was  not  afiraid  of  expofing  his  pcr- 
lon  in  battle,  and  was  always  cool  even  in  the  heat 
Plut.  in     of  adion  :   he  l;iid  of  himfelf,  that  the  mofl  immi- 
Apoph,     n^jnt  and  prefling  danger  ferved  only  to  increafc  his 
^  ^^^'     courage  and  his  prudence:  in  a  word,  there  have  been 
few  princes  more  expert  than  he,  in  the  art  of  go- 
verning, or  more  experienced  in  die  bufineis  of  war. 
Nor  was  the  gloiy  of  being  a  conqueror,   if  that 
may  be  called  a  glory,   wanting  to  his  charaftcr. 
For  he  not  only  reitored  and  entirely  lecured  the  em- 
pire of  Cyrus,   which  had  been  very  much  ihaken 
by  the  ill  conduft  of  Cambyfes  and  the  Magian  im- 
poftor,   but  he  likewife  added  many  great  and  rich 

*  Ita  nati  cftis,  ut  bona  malaque  veftra  ad  remp.  pcitincant. 
Tacit.  L  4.  ctif,  8. 

prbvinces 
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'  provinces  to  it,  and  particularly  India,  Thrace,  Ma-  Darius. 
cedonia,  and  the  ifles  that  lye  contiguous  to  the  coafls 
of  Ionia. 

But  ibmetimes  thefe  good  qualities  of  his  gave  j 

way  to  £iilin^,  of  a  quite  oppofite  nature.  Do  we 
lee  any  thing  like  Darius's  ufual  gentlenefs  and  good 
nature  in  his  treatment  of  that  unfortunate  father, 
who  defired  the  favour  of  him  to  leave  him  one  of  his 
three  Ions  at  home,  while  the  other  two  followed  the 
king  in  his  expedition  ?  Was  there  ever  an  occalion, 
wherein  he  had  more  need  of  counfel,  than  when  he 
formed  the  defign  of  making  'war  upon  the  Scythi- 
ans ?  And  could  any  one  give  more  prudent  advice, 
than  what  his  brother  gave  him  on  that  occafion  ? 
But  be  would  not  follow  it.  Does  there  appear  in 
that  whole  expedidon  any  mark  of  wifdom,  or  pru- 
dcDoe?  What  do  we  fee  in  all  that  afikir,  but  a 
prince,  intoxicated  with  his  greatnels,  who  fancies, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  world,  that  can  refifl  him ; 
and  whofe  foolifh  ambition  to  fignalize  himielf  by 
an  cztraosdinary  conquefl,  has  fbifled  all  the  good 
&n&y  judgment,  and  even  military  knowledge,  he 
was  pofleft  of  before  ? 

What  nimkes  the  fblid  glory  of  Darius's  reign 
is,  his  beii^  choien  by  God  himfelf,  as  Cyrus  had 
been  before,  to  be  the  inilrument  of  his  mercies  to- 
wards his  people,  the  declared  proteftor  of  the  Ili-a- 
clites,  and  the  rcftorcr  of  the  temple  at  Jcrufalem. 
An  account  of  which  is  to  be  feen  in  the  book  of 
Ezra,  and  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets  Haggai, 
and  Zachariah. 


Vot.  III.  I  2  CHAP- 
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C  H  A  P  T  E  R    IL 

^e  bijlory  of  Xerxes^  and  that  (f  the  Grecians  joined 
together. 

Xerzes..  T^ERXES  his  reign  lafted  but  twelve   years, 
j<\,  but  is  full  of  great  events. 

S  E  C  T.     I. 

uYerxes^  after  having  reduced  Egypt',  makes  preparations 
for  carrying  the  war  againft  the  Grecians.  He 
holds  a  council.  The  wife  difcourje  of  Ariabanes. 
IVar  is  refolved  upon. 

A.M.  VERXES,  having  afcended  the  throne,  em- 
3 5 '9  A.  ployed  the  firft  year  of  his  reign  in  carrying  on 
'  gf  J  ^*  tliq  preparations,  begun  by  his  father  for  the  redufti- 
Hcr.  I.  7.  on  of  Egypt.  He  likewife  xonfirmed  to  the  Jews 
c.  5.  at  Jerufalem  all  the  privileges,  granted  them  by  his 
^feph.  fatlier,  and  particularly  that,  which  afligned  them 
1. ^i\%,  c.  ^^^  tribute   of  Samaria,  for  the  fupplying  of  them 

witli  vidims  for  the  temple-worfliip^ 
Her.  1.  7,      In  the  fecond  year  of  his  reign  he  marched  againft 
^'  7-        the    Egyptians,    and  having  jreduced  and  fubdued 
diofe  rebels,  he  aggravated  the  yoke  of  their  fiibjiec- 
tion  ;    th;in  giving  the  government  of  that  province 
to  his  brother  Achemenes,    he  returned  about    the 
latter  end  of  the  year  to  Sufa.    . 
/V  M.  HerodoLUS  the  famous  hiftorian,    was  bom  this 

^^\^i^]  c  ^''^^^^  y^'^^  '^^  H.illicarnafliis  in  Caria.  For  he  was 
l|8i.  lifty  three  years  old,  when  the  Peloponnefian  war 
Aul.  Gel.  firft  bcgr.n. 

11).  I  ^.  Xerxes,    puPred  up  widi  his  fuccefs  againft  the 

'ulr.l  -.  I' gyp'i^^ins,    determined   to   make   war   againft  the 

Grecians, 
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Grecians.  (He  did  not  intend,  he  fliid,  to  buy  any  Xerxe*. 
longer  figs  of  Attica,  which  were  very  excellent ;  Plut.  in 
becaufc  he  would  cat  no  more  of  them,  till  he  was  ^I^P^- 
mailer  of  the  country.)  But  before  he  engaged  in^"  ^^^' 
an  enterprize  of  that  importance,  he  thought  pro- 
per to  affemble  his  council,  and  take  die  advice  of 
all  the  greateft  and  moft  illuftrious  perfons  of  his 
court,  Wl  ^n  they  were  met,  he  laid  before  them 
the  defign  he  had  of  making  war  againft  Greece  ; 
and  acquainted  them  with  his  motives  ;  which  were, 
the  defire  of  imitating  the  examples  of  his  predecef- 
fors,  who  had  all  of  them  diftinguifhed  their  names 
and  their  reigns  by  noble  enterprizes  -,  the  obligation 
he  was  under  to  revenge  the  infolence  of  the  Atheni- 
ans, v/ho  had  prefumed  to  fall  upon  Sardis,  and  re- 
duced it  to  aflies  ;  the  neceflity  he  was  under,  to  wipe 
off  the  difhonour  his  country  had  received  at  the  battle 
of  Marathon ;  and  the  profpccSt  of  the  great  advanta* 
ges  that  might  be  reaped  from  this  war,  which  would 
be  attended  with  the  conqueft  of  Europe,  the  moft 
rich  and  fertile  country  in  die  univcrfe.  He  added 
farther,  that  this  war  had  been  rcfolved  on  by  his 
father  Darius,  and  he  meant  only  to  follow  and 
execute  his  intentions  ;  he  concluded  with  promifing 
ample  rewards  to  tkofe,  who  fhould  diftinguifii 
themfelves  by  their  valour  in  diat  expedition. 

Mardonius,  the  Hime  perfon  that  had  been  lb  un- 
fuccefsfiil  in  Darius's  reign,  grown  neither  wifer, 
nor  lels  ambitious  by  his  ill  lucceis,  and  coveting 
extremely  to  have  tne  command  of  the  army,  was 
the  firft,  who  gave  his  opinion.  He  began  by  ex- 
tolling Xerxes  above  all  the  kings,  tlut  had  preceded 
him,  and  all  thofe,  that  were  to  come  atter  him. 
He  endeavoured  to  fhew,  the  indifpcnfable  neceflity 
of  avenging  the  difhonour  done  to  the  Perfian  name : 
he  4ifparaged  the  Grecians,  and  reprefcnted  them  as 
a  cowardly,  timorous  people,  without  courage, 
without  ftrength,  or  experience  in  war.  For  a 
proof  of  what  he  faid,  he  mentioned  his  own  con- 
I  3  queft 
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Xerxes,  qucft  of  Macedonia,  which  he  mightily  exaggerated, 
and  fpoke  of  in  a  very  vam  and  oftentatioos  manner, 
as  if  that  people  had  fubmitted  to  him  without  any 
refiftance.  He  prefumed  even  to  affure  the  king,  that 
not  any  of  the  Grecian  nations  would  venture  to 
come  out  againft  Xerxes,  who  would  march  with  all 
the  forces  of  Afia  ;  and  if  they  had  the  temerity  to 
prefent  themfelves  before  him,  they  would  learn,  to 
their  coft,    that  the  Perfians  were  the  braveft  and 
j      moft  warlike  nation  in  the  world, 
•^:^^        The  reft  of  the  council  perceiving  that  this  flatte- 
ring difcourfe  extremely  pleafed  the  king,  not  CMieof 
them  would  venture  to  contradift  k,  but  all  kept  fi- 
lence.     This  was  almoft  an  unavoidable  confcqucncc 
of  Xerxes*s  manner  of  proceeding.     A  wife  prince, 
when  he  propofes  an  affair  in  council,  and  really  de- 
fires,  that  every  one  fhould  ipeak  his  true  ientimcnts, 
is  extremely  careful  to  conceal  his  own  opinion,  that 
he  may  put  no  conftraint  upon  that  of  others,  but 
leave  them  entirely  at  liberty.     Xerxes,  on  the  con- 
trary, had  openly  difcovered  his  own  inclination,  or 
rather  refolution  to  undertake  the  war.     When  a 
prince  afts  in  this  manner,  he  will  always  find  art- 
ful flatterers,    who  being  eager  to  infinuatc  them- 
felves and  to  pleafe,  and  ever  ready  to  comply  with 
his  paflions,  will  not  fail  to  back  his  opinion  by  fpe- 
cious  and  plaufible  rcafons ;  whilft  thole,  that  would 
be  capable  of  giving  good  counfef,  arc  reftraincd  by 
fear,   there  being  very  few  courtiers,  who  love  their 
prince  well  enough,    and  have   fufficient  courage 
withal,  to  venture  to  difpleafe  him  by  difputing  what 
they  know  to  be  his  tafte  or  opinion.-f^.. 

The  exceflivc  prailes,  given  by  Mardonius  to 
Xerxes,  which  are  the  ufual  language  of  flatterers, 
ought  to  have  rendered  him  fufpicious  to  the  king, 
and  made  him  apprehend,  that  under  an  appea«mce 
of  zeal  for  his  glory,  that  nobleman  endeavoured  to 
cloak  his  own  ambition,  and  the  violent  dcfire  he  had 
to  command  the  army.  But  thefe  fweet  and  fiat- 
I  tering 
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terii^  words,  which  gU(^e  like  a  ferpent  under  fk>w-  Xerxes. 
crs,  are  fo  far  from  difpleafing  princes,  that  they 
captivate  and  charm  them.  They  do  not  confider, 
that  men  flatter  and  praife  them>  becaule  they  believe 
them  weak  and  vain  enough  to  fufier  themklves  to 
be  deceived  by  commendations,  that  bear  no  pro- 
portion to  their  merits  and  z&ions. 

This  behaviour  of  the  king  fhut  the  mouths  of  all 

thofe  in  the  council.     In  this  general  filence,  Arta- 

banes,  the  king's  uncle,  a  prince  very  venerable  for        , 

hb  age  and  pfudence,  made  the  following  fpeech. 

*'  Permit  me,    great  prince",  lays  he,  addrcfling 

himielf  to  Xerxes,   "  to  deliver  my  fentiments  to 

«<  you  on  this  occafion  with  a  liberty  fuitable  to 

**  my  age  and  to  your  interefts.     When  Darius, 

**  your  father  and  my  brother,  firfl  thought  of  mak- 

«^  iog  war  againft  the  Scythians,  I  ufed  all  my  endea- 

**  vours  to  divert  him  from  it.     I  need  not  tell  you 

"  what  that  enterprife  cofl,  or  what  was  the  fuccefs 

**  of  k.     The  people,  you  are  going  to  attack,  are 

*'  infinitely    more   formidable  than  the  Scythians. 

"  The  Grecians  are  efleemed  to  have  the  very  beft 

**  troops,  either  for  fighting  by  land  or  by  fea.     If 

**  the  Athenians  alone    could  defeat  the  numerous 

"  army,   commanded  by  Datis  and  Artapherncs, 

^'  what  ought  we  to  expedk  from  all  the  napons  of 

**  Greece  united  togtther  ?  You  defign  to  pafs  from 

"  Afia  into  Europe  by  laying  a  bridge  over  the  fea. 

"  And  what  will  become  ot  us,   it  the  Athenians 

**  proving  viftorious  fhould  come  up  to  this  bridge 

"  with  their  fleet,  and  break  it  down  ?  I  ftill  trem- 

"  ble  when  I  confider,   that  in  the  Scythian  expe- 

'*  didon,  the  life  of  the  king  your  father,  and  the 

'*  fafety  of  all  his  army  were  reduced  to  depend  up- 

"  on  the  fidelity  of  one  fingle  man,    and  that  if 

*'  Hyftiaeus  tht  Milefian,  had,  in  compliance  with 

**  die  ftrong   application  made  to  him,    confented 

"  to  break  the  bridge,   which  had  been  laid  over 

"  the  Danube,  the  Pcrfian  empire  had  been  entirely 

I  4  *'  ruined. 
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Xerxes.  ««  ruined.  Do  not  expofe  your  fdf.  Sir,  to  the  like 
''  danger,  efp?cially  fince  you  are  not  obliged  to  do 
"  ic.  TalcLi  time  at  leaft  to  rtflccl  upon  it.  /When 
*'  we  have  maturely  deliberated  upon  an  affair, 
"  whatever  happens  to  be  the  fuccefs  of  it,  we  have 
*'  nothing  to  reproach  our  fclves  withal.  /  Precipita- 
*'  tion,  bcfides  its  being  imprudent,  is  almoft  al- 
''  ways  unfortunate,  and  attended  with  fatal  confe- 
*'  qu;^nces.  Above  all,  do  not  fuitcr  yourfelf,  great 
*'  prince,  to  be  dazzled  with  the  vain  fplcndor  of 
"  an  imaginary  glory,  or  widi  the  pompous  appear- 
*'  ance  of  your  troops.  The  highcft  and  moft  lofty 
*'  trees  have  thegreatcft  reafon  to  dread  the  thunder. 
''  As  God  alone  is  truly  great,  he  is  an  enemy  to  * 
''  pride,  and  takes  pleafure  in  humbling  every  thing 
'*  xhat  e}:altcth  itf.^lf :  and  very  often  the  moft  nu- 
"  mercus  armies  flie  before  an  handtiil  of  men,  be- 
**  caufo  he  infpires  thefe  with  courage,  and  fcatters 
*'  terror  amOx*:g  the  other.!* 

Artabanes,  after  having  thus  fpoken  to  the  king, 
turned  himfelf  towards  Mardonius,  and  reproached 
him  with  his  want  of  fincerity  or  judgment,  in  giving 
the  king  a  notion  of  the  Grecians  lo  diredtly  contra- 
ry to  truth  i  and  fhewed,  how  extremely  he  was 
to  blame  for  defiring  ralhly  to  engage  the  nation  in 
a  war»  which  nothing  but  his  own  views  of  intereft 
and  ambition  could  tempt  him  to  advife.  And 
then  he  concluded  with  thefe  words :  "  If  a  war 
*'  be  refolved  upon,  let  the  king,  whofe  life  is  dear 
*'  to  us  all,  remain  in  Perfia :  and  do  you,  fince 
"  you  fo  ardently  defire  it,  march  at  the  head'  of 
*'  the  moft  numerous  army,  that  can  be  gathered 
**  together.  In  the  mean  time,  let  your  children 
*'  and  mine  be  given  up  as  a  plecigc,  to  anfwer 
*'  for  the  fuccefs  of  the  v/ar.  If  the  illue  of  it  be  ta- 
*'  vcurable,  I  confcnt,   tliat  my  children  be  put  to 

"  death: 
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**  death  *  :  but  if  it  proves  otherwife,   as  I  well  Xerxes. 
**  forefee  it  will,  then  I  defire,  that  your  children, 
'*  and  you    your    felf  on  your  return ,    may  be 
**  treated  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  you  deferve,  for  the 
"  rafh  counfel  you  have  given  your  matter/* 

Xerxes,  who  was  not  accuftomed  to  have  his 
fcntiments  thus  contradidled,  fell  into  a  rage. 
*'  Thank  the  gods,  fays  he  to  Artabanes,  that  you 
"  are  my  father's  brother ;  were  it  not  for  that,  you 
"  ihould  this  moment  luflfer  the  juft  reward  of  your 
"  audacious  behaviour.  But  I  will  punifti  you  for 
*'  it  in  another  manner,  by  leaving  you  here  among 
"  the  women,  whom  you  too  much  refemble  in 
"  your  cowardife  and  fear,  whiltt  I  march  at  the 
"  head  of  my  troops,  where  my  duty  and  glory 
"  call  me." 

Artabanes  had  expreficd  his  fcntiments  in  very 
refpeftfiil  and  inoffenfive  terms :  Xerxes  ncverthelels 
was  extremely  offended.  \  It  is  the  f  misfortune  of 
princes,  Ipoiled  by  flattery,  to  look  upon  every 
thing,  as  rough  and  unmannerly,  that  is  fincere  and 
ingenuous,  and  to  regard  every  advice,  delivered 
with  a  generous  and  difinterefted  freedom,  as  a  pre- 
fumptuous  and  feditious  aflurance.^  They  do  not 
confider,  that  even  a  good  man  never  dares  to  tell 
them  all  he  thinks,  or  difcover  the  whole  truth ;  ef- 
pecially  in  things,  that  may  be  difligreeable  to  their 
humour :  and  that  the  thing  they  {land  moft  in  need 
of,  is  a  fincere  and  faithful  friend,  that  will  conceal 
nothing  from  them.  A  prince  ought  to  think  him- 
felf  very  hagpy,  if  in  his  whole  reign  he  finds  but 
one  man  bom  with  that  degree  of  generofity,  who 
certainly  ought  to  be  confidered  as  the  moft  valuable 
treafurf  of  the  ftate,    inalmuch  as  he  is,  if  the  ex- 

*  IFhy  Jhould  the  children  he  quicquam  nifi  jucundum  ct  lac- 

\jnijbtd  fir  their  fathers  fatdts  ?  turn    accipiant,      ^acit.      Hijh 

t  Jlta  fonnatja  principum  au-  /.   3.  c.  5,    6. 
:ibjs,  ut  afpcra  quae  utilia,  ncc 

preflion 
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X£RXBs.  preflfion  may  be  admkted,  both  the  moft  xii^il  and 
*  uncommon  inftrument  of  govemineot. 
M^.  Xenoes  himfelf  acknowledged  this  upon  the  occa« 
^fion  we  are  fpeakmg  of.  When  the  firft  cmorioRs 
of  his  anger  were  pafib,  and  be  had  had  time  to  re^ 
fled  on  his  pillow  upon  the  two  ddSertnt  coaa&kj 
that  were  given  hinx,  he  confeSed  he  had  been  to 
bjbme  to  give  his  uncle  iiich  harfh  language,  and 
was  not  alhamed  to  repair  his  £iuk  the  next  <k^]r  in 
full  council,  ingenuotifly  owoii^,  that  the  heat  of  his 
youth  and  his  want  of  experience  had  made  him  neg- 
ligent in  paying  the  regard  due  to  a  prince  fb  wortky 
of  refped,  as  Artabanes,  both  for  bis  age  and  wi^ 
dom  :  and  declaring  at  ilie  fame  time,  that  he  was 
come  over  to  his  opinion,  nocwithftanding  a  dream 
he  had  had  in  the  night,  wherein  a  vifioo  had 
appeared  to  him,  and  warmly  exhorted  him  to  un- 
dertake that  war.  All  the  lords  who  compoied  the 
council,  were  raviihed  to  hear  the  king  ipeak  in 
this  manner  ;  and  to  teftify  dieir  joy,  they  fell  ^dovn 
proftrate  before  him,  ftriving  who  (hould  mcKft  cxtoll 
the  glory  of  fuch  a  proceeding :  nor  could  their  prai- 
fes  on  luch  an  occafion  be  at  all  fufpofted.  f  For 
it  is  no  hard  matter  to  difcem,  whether  the  praifes, 
given  to  princes,  proceed  from  the  heart,  and  are 
founded  upon  truth,  or  whether  they  drop  from  the 
lips  only,  as  an  tSt&  of  mere  flattery  and  decei;. 
That  fincere  and  humble  declaration  of  the  king's, 
far  from  appearii^  as  a  weaknels  in  him,  was  look- 
ed upon  by  them  as  a  glorious  effort  of  a  great  foul, 
which  gets  the  fuperiority  over  its  own  tauks,  by 
bravely  confeffing  them,  in  order  to  make  rq>aration 
and  atonement.  They  admired  the  noblenefe  of  this 
procedure  the  more,  as  they  knew,  that  princes  edu- 

*  Nullam  majus  bemi  imperii  ex  veritate^  quando  tdombnta 

inflrumentum  qaam  bonus  ami-  laetitia,  fii£la  impeiatoram  cele- 

cus.     Tacit.  Hift.  I.  4.  c.  7.  brantur.     Tacit,  AnmJ,  L  4.  c. 

f  Nee  occultum  eft  quando  31. 

catei 
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cated  like  Xer^ces^  in  a  vain  haughtineis  and  falfe  Xerxes. 
glory,  are  never  diffx^ed  to  own  jiiemfelves  in  the 
wrong,  and  generally  nruike  ufeof  their  authority  to 
joftiiy,  with  pide  and  obflinacy,  whatever  &ults 
they  have  commitied  through  ignorance  or  impru- 
dence.  xWe  may  venture,  I  think,  to  fay,  that  it 
15  nK>re  glorious  to  rife  in  this  manner,  than  it 
wouki  be  never  to  have  fallen.  Certainly  there  i$ 
nothing  greater,  and  at  the  fame  time  more  rait  and 
imcomnion,  thsn  to  lee  a  mighty  and  powerfii} 
prince,  and  that  in  the  time  of  his  greaceft  proipe- 
rity,  acknowledge  his  faults,  when  he  happens  to 
commit  any,  without  feeking  to  cover  tnem  with 
any  pretexts  or  excufes  ;  pay  homage  to  truth,  even 
when  it  is  s^inft  him  and  condemns  him ;  and 
leave  ether  princes,  who  have  a  &lle  delicacy  concern- 
ing their  grandeur,  the  fhame  of  being  ever  full  of 
errors  and  defefts,  and  of  never  owning  that  they 
have  any.    a 

The  night  following,  the  fame  phahtom,  if  we 
may  believe  Herodotus,  appeared  again  to  the  king, 
and  repeated  the  fame  folicitations  with  new  mena- 
ces and  threatnings.  Xerxes  communicated  what 
pailed  to  his  uncle,  and  in  order  to  find  out,  whe- 
ther this  vifion  was  divine  or  not,  entreated  him 
eameftly  to  put  on  the  royal  robes,  to  afccnd  the 
throne,  and  afterwards  to  pals  the  night  in  his  bed 
and  his  place.  Artabanes  hereupon  difcourfed  very 
fcnfibly  and  rationally  with  the  king  upon  the  var- 
nity  of  dreams,  and  then  coming  to  what  perfo- 
nally  regarded  him  :  *  "  I  look  upon  it,  fay?  he, 
"  aJmoft  equally  commendable  to  think  well 
"  one's  fclf,   or  to  hearken  with  docility   to   the 

•  This  thought  is  in  Hefiod:  •  rem   (it  ;    fccundum  cum,  qui 

Open  &  Dies,  v.  203,  Qaq.  for  b«ne  moncnti  obcdiat:  qui  ncc 

Clucnt.  n.  84.  &  Tit,  Liv.  b.  ;  ipfc  confulere,  ncc  altcri  parc- 

22.  n.  29.      S^pe  ego  audlvi  re  fciat,    eum  extremi  ingenii 

milites,   eum  primum   effc   vi-  cfTe. 
mm,  qui  ipfe  confulat  quid  in 

*'  good 
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Xjlrxes.  "  good  counfels  of  others.  You  have  both  thcfc 
*'  qualities,  great  prince  \  and  if  you  followed  the 
"  natural  bent  of  your  own  temper,  it  would  lead 
**  you  entirely  to  fentiments  of  wifdom  and  mode- 
*'  ration.  You  never  take  any  violent  meaiures  or 
*'  refolutions,  but  when  the  artifice  of  evil  coun- 
''  fellers  draws  you  into  them,  or  the  poifcMi  of 
*'  flattery  miflcads  you  -,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
*'  the  ocean,  which  of  itlelf  is  calm  and  fercnc, 
**  and  never  difturbed  but  by  the  extraneous  im- 
"  pulfe  of  other  bodies.  What  affiidted  me  in  the 
**  anfwer  you  made  me  the  other  day,  when  I  de- 
**  livered  my  fentiments  freely  in  council,  was  not 
•*  the  perfonal  affront,  that  was  put  upon  me,  but 
*'  the  injury  you  did  your  felf  by  making  fo  wroi^ 
*'  a  choice  between  the  two  different  counfels,  that 
**  v/cre  otTered,  rcjcding  that,  which  led  you  to 
'*  fentiments  of  moderation  and  equity  ;  and  em- 
*'  b.Mcing  the  other,  which,  on  the  contrary,  tenc- 
"  cd  only  to  the  feeding  of  a  man's  pride,  and  the 
'*  exciting  of  his  ambition.'* 

Artabancs,  through  complaifance,  pafTed.thc  night 
in  the  king's  bed,  and  had  the  fame  vifion  which 
Xerxes  had  had  before  5  that  is,  in  h's  flecp  and  Ln 
dreaming,  he  faw  a  man,  who  made  him  fevere  re- 
proaches, and  thrcamed  him  with  the  greateft  mil- 
iortuncs,  if  b/^  coiuinucd  to  oppofe  the  king's  inten- 
tions. This  fo  much  aiTcfted  him,  that  he  came 
over  to  tiie  king's  firfl  opinion,  believing,  rliat 
there  was  fomcthing  divine  in  thefe  repeated  vi- 
fions  ;  and  the  war  rgairll  the  Grecians  was  refol- 
vcd  upon.  Tiicfc  ciicunifranccs  I  relate,  as  I  find 
them  m  Herodotus. 

Xerxes  in  the  fcquel  did  but  ill  fupport  thischarafter 
and  glory,  wliicli  he  acquired  in  the  beginning. 
We  Ihall  f:!id,  that  he  had  but  very  fhort  intervals 
of  v;;fdoni  and  rcafon,  which  exerted  themfclves  for  a 
moment,  and  then  gave  way  to  the  mofl  culpable 
and  extravagant  exceflcs.     We  may  judge  however 

even 
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even  fix)m  thence,  that  he  had  very  good  natural  en-  Xerxes. 
downnents  and   happy   difpofitions.     But  the  molt 
excellent  qualities  are  foon  fpoiled  and  corrupted  by 
the  poifon  of  flattery,   and  by  the  pofTeflion  of  an 
abfolute    and   unlimited   authority :    vi  dominationis  Tacit. 
convulfus. 

•^.  It  is  a  fine  fentiment  in  a  minifter  of  (late,  to  be 
lefs  affcfted  with  the  affront,  that  is  put  upon  him- 
felf,  than  with  the  wrong,  that  is  done  his  mafter 
by  giving  him  evil  and  pernicious  counfel.   ^ 

Mardonius's  counfel  was  pernicious ;  becaufe,  as 
Artabones  obferves,  it  tended  only  to  nourilh  aiid 
cncrcafe  that  fpirit  of  haughtinefs  and  violence  in  ilie 
prince,  which  was  but  too  prevalent  in  him  already, 
»^V  iagwTKj  and  *  in  that  it  difpofed  and  accuftomcd 
his  mind  ftill  to  carry  his  views  and  defires  beyond 
his  prefent  fortune,  ftill  to  be  aiming  at  fomething 
farther,  and  to  put  no  bounds  to  his  ambition. 
t  This  is  the  predominant  paffion  of  thofe  men, 
whom  we  ufually  call  conquerors,  and  whom^  ac- 
cording to  the  language  of  the  holy  fcripturc,  we 
might  call  with  greater  propriety,  ||  robbers  of  I  Prado^ 
nations.  If  you  confider  and  examine  the  whole  fuc-  "'^  ^^'''"  - 
ceffion  of  Perfian  kings,  fays  Seneca,  will  you  find  ^'J^^^^ 
any  one  of  them,  that  ever  flopped  his  carreer  of  his 
own  accord ;  that  was  ever  fatisfyed  with  his  paft 
conquefts  ;  or  that  was  not  forming  fome  new  pro- 
jeft  or  enterprizc,  when  death  furprizcd  him  ?  Nor 
ought  we  to  be  aftoniihed  at  fuch  a  difpofirion,  adds 
the  fame  author  ;   for  ambition  is  a  gulf  and  a  bot- 


ty* 


^  * 'C«  "•jw  1*11  ^Jeta-KUf  Try  dum.  imperii  fatietas  fccerit  ?  qui 

T  W'  ^^**»  ^*  ^*$*kc&«*  uiii  i)^ia  non  vitam  in  aljqua  ulterius  pro- 

t5  TaffcfTc^  cedendi    cogitationc    linierct? 

t  Ncc  hoc  Alexandri  tantum  Ncc  id    miium  eft.     Quicquid 

vitiara    fuit,    quern   per   liberi  cupidicati  contigit,  pcnitus  hau- 

Kcrcalifquc  vell'gia  fclix  temc-  ritur  cr  conditur  :    nee  intcrift 

r.xi^  egit;    fed  omnium,    quo3  quantum   co,    quod  inexplebiic 

tortunairritavitimplcndo.     Tc-  clt,    congcras.     6Vwf.    /.    7.    de 

t".n  rcgni  Pcrfici  fteinma  per-  tcncf.  cap.  3. 
<trSc :  qi:cm  invcnics,  cui  mp- 

tomlels 
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XsRxs^  tomlds  abyis,    wherein  ercrj  thiog  is  loft>  that  is 

thrown  in,    and  where,   thoo^  you  were  to  heap 

province  upon  province,  and  kingdom  upon  kii^- 

'  dom,    you  would   never   be  able  to  fill  iq[>  die 

vacuity. 

S  E  C  T.    n. 

Xfrxes  btgins  bis  march,  andpaffes  from  jf/ia  mto  Em- 
ropey  by  croffing  tbefirdgbts  of  the  HeUefpoM  upn  a 
hri^f  cf  hats. 

A.  M.  'T^  HE  war  being  rcfolved  upon^  Xerxes,  that 
3523-  ^  A  he  might  omit  nothmg,  which  mig|it  comri- 
^/  ^'  '  bute  to  the  fuccefs  of  his  undertaking,  entered  into 
a  confederacy  with  d)e  Carthaginians,  who  were  at 
that  time  the  moft  poeent  people  of  die  weft,  and 
made  an  agreement  widi  diem^  that  whilft  dK  Per- 
fian  forces  ihould  attack  Greece,  the  Caitha^niam 
ihould  fail  upon  the  Gfociaa  colonics,  diat  wot 
fettled  in  Sicily  and  Italy,  in  onder  to  hmdher  tlcm 
from  coming  to  fuccour  the  other  Grecians.  The 
Carthaginians  made  Amilcar  dieir  gcnend,  who  did 
not  content  himfelf  with  raifing  as  many  troops  as 
he  could  in  Africa,  but  with  die  money,  thatXenecs 
had  lent  him,  engaged  a  great  number  of  £>idicrs 
out  of  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Italy  in  bis  iervice  ;  fo  dm 
he  coileded  an  army  of  three  hundred  thouiand  men, 
and  a  proportionable  number  of  (hips,  in  order  to 
execute  the  projeds  and  fti{Hilations  of  the  league. 

Thus  Xerxes,  agreeably  to  the  prophet  Daniel's 
prediftion,  *  having  througb  his  pmioer  and  bis  great 
riches  ftirred  up  all  the  nations  of  the  then  known  world 
againji  the  realm  of  Greece y  that  is  to  lay,  of  all  the 

•  Eccc  adhuc  tres  reges  fta-  divitiis    &i$,   concitabit  omna 

bunt  in  Perfide ;  et  quartus  (/.  e.  adverfum  regnum  Grsdae.  Dax, 

Xerxes)  ditabitur  opibus  nimiis  c.  ii.  v.  2. 
fuper  omnes  :   et  cum  invalucrit 

weft 
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weft  under  the  conunand  of  Amilcar,  and  of  all  die  Xerxes. 
call,  diat  was  under  his  own  banner,  fct  out  from  Sufa,  Her.  1.  7. 
in  order  to  enter  upon  this  war,  in  the  fifth  year  of  c  26. 
his  reign,  wbjfh  was  the  tenth  after  the  batde  of  A-  W- 
Marathon,  and  marched  towards  Sardis,  the  place  ^^^\  q^ 
cS  rendezvous  for  the  whole  land-army,  whilfl  that  ^go. 
by  iea  advanced  along  the  coafls  of  Afia  Minor  to- 
wards the  Hellespont. 

Xerxes  had  given  orders  to  have  a  palTage  cut  Ibid,  c, 
through  nu>unt  Athos.     This  is  a  mountain  in  Ma-  ^^'  H* 
cedonia,  now  a  province  of  the  European  Turky, 
which  reaches  a  gieat  way  in  the  Archipelago,  in 
the  form  of  a  peninfula.     It  is  joined  to  the  land 
only  by  an  lAhmus/^  about  half  a  league  over.* 
We  harve  already  ^icen  notice,  that  the  fea   in  this 
place  was  very  teinpefhious,  and  occafioned  frequent 
Ihipwiedcs.     Xerxes  made  this  his  pretext  of  the  or- 
ders he  gave  for  cutting  through  the  mountain:  but 
the  tme  reafon  was  die  vanity  of  fignalizing  himfelf 
fay  aii«itraon^ary  enterprize,  and  by  doing  a  thing, 
that  was  extremely  difficult ;  as  Tacitus  fays  of  Ne* 
ro :   erat  incredibilium  cupitar.     Accordingly  Hero- 
dotus pbfekvcs,  that  this  undertaking  was  more  vain- 
glorious than  ufefid,  lince  he  might  with  leis  trouble 
and  cx|ience  have  had  his  velTels  carried  over  the 
lilhmuB,   as  was  the  practice  in  thofe  days.     The  • 
paflage  he  caufed  tt>  be  cut  through  the  mountain 
was  broad  enough  to  let  two  galleys  with  three  banks 
of  oan  each,  pa6  throisgh  it  a  breafl:.     This  prince,  Plut.  de 
who  Was  extravagant  enough  to  believe,  that  all  na-  '^^  ^^ol^ib. 
n*e  and  the  very  elements  were  under  his  command,  P-  +5^ 
in  confequence  of  that  opinion,  writ  a  letter  to  mount 
Adios  in  the  following  terms :  j4tboSj  thou  proud  and       > 
airing  mottntainy  that  Hfteft  up  thy  bead  unto  the  hea-  ^^  V 
'DCHSy    I  advije  tbee  not  to  he  fo  audacious^  as  to  put        1 
rocks  and  ftones^   which  cannot  be  cut,  in  the  way  of 
tny  workmen.     If  thou  giveft  them  that  oppofition^  I 
Jball  cut  thee  entirely  down,   and  throw  thee  headlong  ^^^^'  ^^ 
into  the  fea.     At  the  fame  time  he  ordered  his  la-  j|lj^"  p 

bourers  470. 
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Xerxes,  bourers  to  be  whipt  in  order  to  make  them  cany 

on  the  work  the  fafter. 
Bellon.  A  traveller,  who  lived  in  the^me  of  Francis  the 

Singul.      firft,  and  who  writ  a  book  in  Latii^conceming  the 
rer.obfenr.  fingular  and  remarkable  things  he  had   feca  in  his 
^*  ^  '      travels,   makes   a  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this  fed, 
and  takes  notice,  that  as  he  palled  near  mount  Achos, 
he  could  perceive  no  traces  or.footfteps  of  the  work 
we  have  been  fpeaking  of. 
Herod.          Xerxes,    as  we  have  already  related,    advanced 
1.  7.  c.  26,  tQn^ards  Sardis.     Having  left  Cappadocia  and  pafled 
^^"  the   river   Halys,    he  came  to  Cclene,    a  dry  of 

Phrygia,  near  to  which,  is  the  fource  of  the  Mat- 
ander.  Pythius,  a  Lydian  prince,  had  his  refidence 
in  this  city,  and  next  to  Xerxes  himfelf  was  die 
mod  opulent  prince  of  thofc  times.  He  entertained 
Xerxes  and  his  whole  army  with  an  incredible  mag- 
nificence, and  made  him  an  oflfer  of  all  his  wealth 
towards  defraying  the  expenccs  of  his  expedition. 
Xerxes,  furprized  and  charmed  at  fo  generous  an 
offer,  had  the  curiofity  to  enquire  to  what  liim  his 
riches  amounted.  Pythius  made  anfwer,  that  ha- 
Y  ving  the  defign  of  offering  them  to  his  fervicc 
\  he  had  taken  an  exadt  account  of  them  ,  and 
tint  the  filver  he  had  by  him  amounted  to  two 
thoufand  talents ;  (which  make  .fix  millions  irench 
money)  and  the  gold  to  four  millions  of  Danes, 
wanting  feven  tlioufand  ;  (that  is  to  fay,  to  forty 
millions  of  livreS,  wanting  feventy  thoufand,  rec- 
koning ten  livres  French  money  to  the  Daric. ) 
All  this  money  he  offered  him,  telling  him,  that 
his  revenues  were  fufficient  for  the  fupport  of  his 
houfhold.  Xerxjs  made  him  very  licarty  acknow- 
ledgments, entered  into  a  particular  friendftiip 
with  him,  and,  that  he  might  not  be  outdone  in 
generofity,  i:iilcad  of  accepting  his  offers,  obliged 
.him  to  accept  ci  a  prelcnt  or  the  feven  thouland 
Darics,  wliich  v/ere  wanting  to  make  up  his  gold  a 
round  fum  of  tour  millions. 

After 
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Aficr  (uch  an  a£Hon  as  this  I  have  been  relating,  Xerxes. 
who  ivould  not  think,  that  Pythius*s  peculiar  charac-  ^/*{,  ^^'/^ 
ter   and  particular  virtue  had   been  generofity,  and  piut."dc'' 
1     noble    contempt    of  riches  ?     And  yet   he  was  viit.  mulK 
one  of  the  moft  penurious  princes  in  the  world  i  and  «''•  P-  *^2. 
one,    who  befides  his  fordid  avarice  and  ftingineis  to 
bimlelf,  was  extremely  cruel  and  inhumane  with  re-- 
(pc£k  to  hisfubjefts,  whom  he  kept  continually  em- 
ployed in  hard  and  fruitleis  labour,  always  digging  and 
iearchijig  for  gold  and  fdver  mines,  which  he  had  in  his 
cerrtorics.  When  he  was  abJfent  from  home,  his  lijbjc6ts 
went  all  with  tears  in  their  eyes  to  the  princels  his 
wife,  laid  their  complaints  before  her,  and  implored 
her    afiifliance.     She  commiferating  their  condition, 
made  uie  of  a  very  extraordinary  method  to  work 
upon  her  hufband,  and  to  give  him  a  clear  ienle  and 
a  kind  of  a  palpable  demonftration  of  the  folly  and 
injuftice  of  his  conduct.     On  his  return  home,  (he 
ordered  an  entertainment  to  be  prepared  for  him, 
very  magnificent  in  appearance,  but  what  in  reality 
was  no  entertainment.     All  the  courfes  and  iervices 
were  of  gold  and  filver ;  and  the  prince  in  the  midft 
of  all  thele  rich  dilhes  and  fplendid  rarities  could 
not  iatisfy  his  hunger.     He  eafily  divined  the  mean- 
ing of  this  aenigma,  and  began  to  conflder,  that  the 
end  of  gold  and  filver  was  not  merely  to  be  looked 
upon,   but  to  be  employed  and  made  ufe  of;  and 
that  to  neglei^,  as  he  had  done,  the  bufmefs  of  huf- 
bandry  and  the  tilling  of  lands,   by  employing  all 
his  people  in  digging  and  working  of  mines,  was 
the  direct  way  to  bring  a  famine  both  upon  himfeif 
and  his  country.     For  the  future  therefore  he  only 
referved  a  fifth  part  of  his  people  for  the  bufinels  of 
mining.     It  is  Plutarch,  that  has  handed  down  this 
fa£t  to  us  in  a  treatife,   wherein  he  has  colleded  a 
great  many  others  together,   in  order  to  prove  die 
ability  and  induftry  of  ladies.     We  have  the  fame 
difpofition  of  mind  marked  out  to  us  in  fabulous 
ftory,  by  the  example  of  a  prince,  we  there  read  of,  ^ptt^^ 

Vol.  III.  K  and^  ^^' 
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?Cerxes.  and  who  reigned  in  this  very  cduntry,  for  whom  every 
thing,  that  he  touched,  was  immediately  turned  into 
gold,    according  to  the  requcft,    which  he  himfelf 
had  made  to  the  gods,  and  Who  by  that  means  was 
in  danger  of  perilhing  with  hunger. 
Her.  1.  :•      The  fame  prince,  who  had  made  fuch  obKgiDg 
c-  38. 39-  offers  to  Xerxes,  having  defired  as  a  favour  of  him 
j^!^;  JJ'Z'fometime  afterwards,  that  out  of  his  five  fens,  who 
fcrved  in  his  army,   he  would  be  pleafed  to  kave 
him  the  eldeft,  in  order  to  be  a  fupport  and  comfort 
to  him  in  his  old  age,  the  king  was  fo  eniagpl  at 
/  the  propofal,   though  fo  reafonable  in  itfelf,  that  he 
caufcd  diat  eldeft  fon  to  be  killed  before  the  eyes  of  his 
fether,   giving  the  latter  to  underftand,  that  it  was 
a  favour  he  fpared  him  and  the  feft  of  his  children ; 
and  then  caufing  the  dead  body  to  be  cut  in  two, 
and  one  part  to  be  placed  on  the  right,  and  the  other 
on  the  left,,  he  made  the  whole  army  pafi  becwccn 
them,     as   if  he  meant  to  purge  and  purify  it  by 
fuch  a  facrifice.     What  a   roonftef  in  nature  is  a 
prince  of  this  kind!    How  is   it  poffibleto  have 
any  depcndance  upon  the  fricndlhip  of  the  great,  or 
to  rely  upon  their  waimeft  prdfeffions  and  proteftad- 
ons  of  kindnefs  and  fervice  ?    • 
Ilcr.  I.  7.      From  Phrygia  Xerxes  marched,   and  airived  at 
c.  30—32.  3^^jj3^   where  he  fpent  the  winter.     From  hence  he 
fent  heralds  to  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  except  Adiens 
and  Lacedsemon,  to  require  them  to  give  him  earth 
and  water,  which,  as  we  Imve  taken  notice  before, 
was  the  way  of  exafting  and  acknowledging  fub- 
miffion, 

Aflborfas  the  fpring  of  die  year  came  on,  he  left 
Sardis,  and  direfted  his  march  towards  the  Hellc- 
Ib'd.  c.44»  Ipont.  Being  arrived  there  he  had  a  mind  to  lee  a 
^  46.  naval  engagement  for  his  curiofity  and  diveriion. 
To  which  end, '  a  throne  was  e^eftcd  for  him  under 
an  eminence  ;  and  inthat  fituation,  feeing  ail  the  fea 
crowded  with  his  veflels,  and  the  land  covered  widi 
his  troopsr,  he  fclt  a  fecrec  joy  diftbfc  itfelf  through  his 

'     ^         »  foulj 
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foiil,*  whilft  he  was  thus  furveying  with  his  owii  eyes  Xerxes. 
the  vaft  extent  of  his  power,  and  confidering  him- 
felf,   as  the  moft  happy  of  mortals:  but  refledring 
fodn  afterwards,  that  of  ib  many  thouiands  of  meo,        \ 
in  ^hundred  years  time  there  would  not  be  one     -^f"" 
living  foul  remaining,  hi^  joy  was  turned  into  grief^ 
and  he  wept  at  the  confideration  of  the  uncertainty 
arid-  inftability  of  human  things.     He  might  have 
found  another  lubjeft  of  refledion,    which  would 
have  more  juftly  merited  his  tears  and  afflidion,  had 
he  turned  his  thoughts  upon  himfelf,  and  confidered 
the  reproaches-  he  dcferved  for  being  the  inftrument 
of  fliortning  that  fatal  term  to  millions  of  people, 
whomf  his  cruel  ambition  was  going  to  facrifice  in  an 
unjtfll  iand  unneceflary  war. 

Artabanes,  who  negledted  no  opportunity  of  ma- 
king  -himfelf  ufefiil  to  the  young  prince,  and  of  in- 
ftilling  fentiments  of  kindheis  into  him  towards  his 
people,  laid  hold  of  this  moment,  in  which  he  found 
him  touched  with  a  fenfe  of  tenderncls  and  humanity, 
and  led  him  into  further  refledtions  upon  the  mife- 
ries,  that  the  lives  of  moft  men  are  accompanied 
with,  and  that  render  them  fo  melancholy  and  fo 
burdenfome  to  thetn ;  endeavouring  at  thi  fame 
time  to  make  him  fenfible  of  the  duty  and  obliga- 
tions, tJiat  are  iricumbcht  upon  princes,  who,  not 
being  able  to  prolong  the  natural  life  of  their  fubjefts, 
ought  at  leaft  to  do  all,  that  lies  in  their  power,  to 
alleviate  the  pains,  and  to  fweeten  the  bitterncfs 
of  it. 

In  the  fiime  conVerfation  Xerxes  afked  his  uncle, 
if  he  flill  perfifted  in  his  firft  opinion,  and  if  his 
.idvice  would  be  ftill,  not  to  make  war  againfl 
Greece,  fuppofing  he  had  not  feen  the  vifion,  which 
occafioned  him  to  change  his  fentiments,  Artabanes 
owned,  he  flill  had  his;  fears  •,  and  that  he  was  very 
uneafy  concerning  two  things.  What  are  thofe  two 
things,  replies'  Xerxes  ?  Tlie  land  and  the  fea,  fays 
Artabanes  :  the  land  j  becaule  there  is  no  country,  that 

Vol.  III.  K  2  can 
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Xerxb^.  can  feed  and  maintain  fo  numerous  an  army:  the 
fea  ;  becaufe  there  are  no  ports  capable  of  receiving 
iiich  a  multitude  of  veflels.  The  king  was  very  fcn- 
iible  of  the  ftrength  of  this  reaibning ;  but,  as  it  vas 
now  too  late  to  go  back,  he  made  anfwer,  that  in 
great  undertakings,  men  ought  not  (o  narrowly  to 
examine  all  the  inconveniences  that  may  attend  them ; 
that  if  they  did,  no  iignal  enterprizes  would  ever  be 
attempted  ;  and  that  if  his  predeceflbrs  had  obfcrvcd 
fo  fcrupulous  and  timorous  a  rule  of  politicks,  the 
Perfian  empire  would  never  have  rifcn  to  that  pitch 
of  greatneis  and  glory  it  was  now  at. 

Artabanes  gave  the  king  another  piece  of  very 
prudent  advice,  which  he  thought  fit  to  follow  no 
more  than  he  had  done  the  former  :  this  advice  was, 
not  to  employ  the  lonians  in  his  fervice  againft  the 
Grecians,  from  whom  they  were  originally  defccnd- 
ed,  and  on  which  account  he  ought  to  fufpe&  their 
fidelity.  Xerxes  however,  after  theie  converlations 
with  his  uncle,  fbewed  him  very  great  friendihip, 
gave  him  the  higheft  demonftrations  of  honour  ami 
refpedt,  fent  him  back  to  Sufa  to  take  the  care  and 
adminiflration  of  the  empire  upon  him  daring  his 
own  abfence,  and  to  that  end  vefted  him  with  his 
whole  authority. 

Her.  1.  7.      Xerxes,  at  a  vaft  expence,  had  caufed  a  bridge 

C.33— 36.  of  boats  to  be  built  upon  th^  fea,  for  the  pafiage  of 
his  forces  from  Afia  into  Europe.  The  ^ace  that 
feparates  die  two  continents-,  formerly  called  the 
Hellelpont,  and  now  called  the  flxeights  of  the 
Dardanells,  or  of  Gallipoli,  is  feven  ftadia's  in 
breadth,  which  is  near  an  Englifli  mile.  A  violent 
ftorm  rifing  on  a  fudden,  fopn  after  broke  down  the 
bridge.  Xerxes  hearing  this  news  on  his  arrival, 
fell  into  a  tranfport  of  paffion  •,  and  in  order  to 
avcngchimfelfof'fo  cruel  an  affront,  commanded  t^\'o 
\y        pair  ot  chains  to  be  thrown  into  the  fea,    as  if  he 

/  "^v        meant  to  fliackle  and  confine  it,  and  that  his  men 
1       (hould  give  it  three  hundred  ftrokes  of  a  whip,  and 

fpcak 
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jpeak  to  it  in  this  manner:  ^Thou  trouhlefome  and  un-Xn%xMs. 
happy  dement^  thus  does  thy  mafter  cbaftife  thee  for  ha- 
"uh^  affronted  him  without  reafon.     Know^  that  Xerxes 
mil  eafily  find  means  to  pafs  over  thy  waters  in  fpite 
cf  all  thy  billows  and  reftftanct:    The  extravagance 
of  this  princfe  did  not  ftop  here  •,   but  making  the 
undertakers   of   the   work    anfwerable  for  events, 
which  the  lead  in  the  world  depend  upon  the  power  ^ 
of  man,  he  ordered  all  the  perfons  to  have  their  /. 
heads  cut  off,    who  had  had  the  diredion  and  ma- 
nagement of  diat  undertaking* 

Xerxes  commanded  two  other  bridges  to  be  built  ^^«f-  J-  7-. 
anew^  one  for  the  army  to  pals  over,  and  the  other*^-33— S^- 
for  the  baggage  and  the  beads  of  burden.  He  ap- 
pointed workmen  more  able  and  expert  than  the 
former ;  and  this  was  the  manner  they  went  about  it. 
They  placed  three  huixlred  and  fixty  veffcls  a-crofs, 
fomc  of  them  having  three  banks  of  oars,  and  other 
fifty  oars  a-piece,  with  their  fides  turned  towards 
the  Euxine  fea;  and  on  the  fide  that  faced  the  iEg£- 
an  fea  they  put  three  hundred  and  fourteen*  They 
then  caft  large  anchors  into  the  water  on  both  fides, 
in  order  to  fix  and  lecure  all  thefe  vefiels  againft 
the  viol^ce  of  the  winds,  and  againft  the  *  cur- 
rent of  the  water.  On  the  eaft  fide  they  left 
three  pafiages,  or  vacant  ipaces,  between  the  vef- 
fcls, diat  there  might  be  room  for  fmall  boats  to 
go  and^come  eafily,  as  there  was  occafion,  to  and 
from  ti^  Euxine  fea.  After  this  upon  the  land  on 
both  fides  they  drove  large  piles  into  the  earth  with 
huge  rings  fattened  to  them,  to  which  were  tyed  fix 
mi^ty  cables,  which  went  over  each  of  the  two 
bridg^ ;  two  of  which  cables  were  made  of  hemp, 
and  lour  of  a  fort  of  reeds,  called  /s//3a«5»  which  were 
made  ufe  of  in  thofc  times  for  the  making  of  cord- 

*  Pelybius  remarks ^  that  there  the  rivers^   nvkich  empty  them* 

is  «  current  rf  fweUer  from  the  Jehes  into  thofe  twofeas,    PoL  L 

lake  Mieotis  and  the  Euxine  Ji a  4.  pag.  307,  308. 
into  the  Eg^an  lutt  occafiomd  by 

K  3  age. 
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XsRXBs.  age.     Thofe  that  were  made  of  hemp,  muft  have 
b^n  of  an  extraordinary  ftrength  and  thickncls, 
fince  every  cubit  of  thofe  cables  weighed  a  *  talent. 
The  cables,  laid  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  vefiels 
kngth-wife,   reached  over  the  fca  from  one  fide  to 
the  other.     When  this  part  of  the  work  was  fihiihed, 
quite  over  the  veflels  length-wife,  and  over  the  ca- 
bles we  have  been  fpeaking  of,  they  laid  the  trunks 
of  trees,  cut  purpofely  for  that  ufe,  and  flat  boards 
again  over  them,  fattened  and  joined  together,  to 
ferve  as  a  kind  of  a  floor  or  folid  bottom :  all  which 
they  covered  over  with  earth,  and  added  rails,  or 
battlements,    on  each  fide,    that  the  horfes  and  the 
catde  might  not  be  frightned  with  feeing  the  fca  in 
their  paflage.     This  was  the  form  of  thofe  iamcwiS' 
bridges,  that  were  built  by  Xerxes. 

When  the  whole  work  was  compleatcd,  a  day  was 
appointed  for  their  pafTing  over.  And  afToon  as  the 
fiirll  rays  of  the  fun  began  to  appear,  fweet  odours  ot 
all  kinds  were  abundantly  fpreadover  both  the  bridges, 
and  the  way  was  ftrewed  with  myrtle.  At  the  feme 
time  Xerxes  poured  out  libations  into  the  fea ;  and 
turning  his  fticc  towards  the  fun,  the  principal  object 
of  the  Perfian  worfhip,  he  implored  the  aflSftancc  of 
that  god  in  the  enterprize  he  had  undertaken,  and 
defired  the  continuance  of  his  proteftion  till  he  had 
made  the  entire  conqueft  ot  Europe,  and  liad 
brought  it  into  fubjedlion  to  his  dominion :  this 
done,  he  threw  die  vcflcl,  which  he  ufed  in  making 
his  libations^  together  with  a  golden  cup,  and  a 
Porfian  fcimitar,  into  the  fea.  The  army  was  Icvcn 
days  and  feven  nights  in  pafling  over  theie  ftreights ; 
tiiole,  wlio  werc^  appointed  to  conduft  the  march, 
lafiiing  die  poor  foldiers  all  the  while  with  whips,  in 
orcltT  to  quicken  their  i'peed,   according  to  the  cui- 

*  A  ta!et.t  if?  T'.f.^v/  cc^^f:_:}eii  of  6o  fnh/e^  that  is  to  fay^  ^  4- 
/^//'.v/  jf  our  T. '  '^.-i  i  a:.i  thi  miuu  coviljhd  of  lOO  drachnu. 

torn 
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torn  cf  that  nation,  which  properly  fpeaking  was  Xbrxis. 
but  a  company  qf  flavcs. 

SECT.     III.  • 

9lbe  numbering  of  Xerxes^s  army,  Demaratus  freely 
delivers  hisfentiments  upon  the  fubjeSt  of  that  princess 
enierprize. 

XERXES,    direding    his    march  a-crofi  theHer.  1.  7. 
Thracian  Cherfonefus,  arrived  at  Dor,  a  city  c.  5^99- 
ftandinS  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus  in  Thrace  i  fg?.    "^ 
where,  having  incamped  his  army,  and  given  orders 
for  his  fleet  to  follow  him,  as  he  went  along  the  ri-^ 
vcr  fide,  he  had  the  opportunity  of  reviewing  both 
togpther. 

He  found  his  land-army,  which  he  had  brought 
out  of  Afia,  confifted  of  feventeen  hundred  thoufand 
toot,  and  of  fourfcore  thouland  horfe,  which,  toge- 
ther with  twenty  thoufand  men,  that  there  muft  ne- 
ceiSarily  be  for  conducing  and  taking  care  of  the 
carriages  and  the  camels,  made  in  all  eighteen  hun- 
dred thoufand  men.  When  he  had  pafled  the  Hel- 
lefjx)nt,  the  other  nations,  that  fubmitted  to  him, 
made  an  addition  to  his  army  of  three  hundred  thou- 
fand men  j  which  made  all  his  land-forces  together 
amount  to  two  million  one  hundred  thouland  nnien. 

His  fleet,  as  it  was,  when  it  fet  out  from  Afia, 
confided  of  twelve  hundred  and  feven  vefiels,  or 
galleys,  all  of  three  bunks  of  oars,  and  intended 
tor  fighting.  Each  veflel  carried  two  hundred  men, 
that  were  natives  of  the  country  that  fitted  thtm 
out,  befides  thirty  men  more,  that  were  either  Perfi- 
ans,  or  Medes,  or  of  the  Sacce  r  which  made  in  all 
two  hundred  and  feventy  fevcn  thoufand  fix  hundred 
and  ten  men.  The  European  nations  augmented  his  '  * 
fleet  with  an  hundred  and  twenty  veflels,  each  of 
which  carried  two  hundied  men,  which  makes  up 
the  number,  of  four   and  twenty   thoufand  i    thele 

K  4  added 
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Xerxes,  addccj  tx>  the  othcr.amount  together  to  three  huiKjred 
and  one  thoufand  fix  hiindrcd  and  ten  men. 
4  Befides  this  .fleet,  which  confifted  all  of  large  vcf- 
fels,  the  finall  galleys  of  thirty  and  fifty  oars,  the 
tranfport  fliips,  the  vefiels  that  carried  the  provifions, 
and  that  were  employed  in  other  ufes,  amounted  to 
three  thoufand.  If  we  reckon  but  eighty  men  in 
each  of  thefe  veffels,  one  with  another,  that  made 
in  the  whole,  two  hundred  and  forty  thouland  men. 

Thus  when  Xerxes  arrived  at  Thermopylae,  his 
land  and  fea-forces  together  made  up  the  number  erf 
two  million,  fix  hundred  and  forty  one  thoufand,  fix 
hundred  and  ten  men,    without  including  fervants, 
eunuchs,   women,   fotlers,  and  other  people  of  that 
forti   which  ufually  follow  an  army,  and  of  which 
the  number  here  was  equal  to  that  of  the  forces  :  fo 
that  the  whole  number  of  fouls  tliat  followed  Xerxes 
\      'in  this  expedition,    amounted  to  five  millions  two 
hundred  eighty  three  thoufand  two  hundred  and  twen- 
ty.    This   is    the    computation    which    Herodotus 
makes  of  them,  and  in  which  Plutarch  and  Ifocrates 
Diod.       agree  with  him.     Diodorus  Siculus,  Pliny,  ^lianus 
Pli'n  1^2^  and  others,  fell  very  Ihort  of  this  number  in  their  cal- 
c.  10.  ^ ''  culation  :  but  their  accounts  of  the  matter  appear  to 
/Elian,      be  lefs  authentick  than  that  of  Herodotus,  who  liv^d 
1. 1 3.  c.  3.  \^  jjjg  ygjy  j^g^^  wherein  this  expedition  was  made, 
and  who  recites  an  infcription,  that  was  put  by  the  or- 
der of  the  Amphiftyoncs,  upon  the  monument  of 
thofe  Grecians,  who  were   killed  at  Thcrmopyte, 
and  in  which  it  is  recorded  that  they  fought  againft 
three  millions  of  men. 
Mcr.  1.  7.      for  the  fuftenance  of  all  thefe  perfons  there  muft 
c.  iS;.     jj,,  every  day  confumed,   according  to  Herodotus's 
computation,    above  an  hundred  and  ten  thoufand 
V^'  three  hundred  and  forty  Medimna*s  of  flower,  (the 
^       Medimnum   was  a  meafure,    which   according   to 
rx^"^  Budjeus  was  equivalent  to  fix  of  our  bufliels)  allow- 

^  ing  for  every  head  the  quantity  of  a  choenix,  which 

was  the  daily  portion  or  allowance,  that  the  m^ers 

gave 
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gave  their  (laves  among  the  Grecians.    We  have  no  Xerxes. 
a.ccount  in  hiftory  of  an^  other  army  fb  numerous  as 
this.     And  amongft  all  theie  millions  of  men,  there 
>vas  not  one,  that  could  vie  with  Xerxes  in  point  pf 
beauty,  cither  for  the  comlinels  of  his  face,  or  the 
rallneisof  hisperfon.  But  this  is  a  poor  merit  or  pre-     |^ 
eminence  for  a  prince,  when  it  is  accompanied  with     , 
no  other.     Accordingly  Juflin,  after  he  has  menti- 
oned the  number  of  thefe  troops,  adds,  that  this  vafl 
body  of  forces  wanted   a  head :  Huic  tanto  agmini 
dux  defuit. 

We  ihould  hardly  be  able  to  conceive  how  it  was 
poffible  to  find  a  fufficient  quantity  of  provifions  for 
fijch  an  immenfe  number  of  perfons,  if  the  hiftorian  Her.  1.  7. 
had  not  advertifed  us,  that  Xerxes  had  employed^-  ^c 
four  whole  years  in  making  preparations  for  this  ex- 
pedition. We  have  feen  already  how  many  loaded 
vcflcls  there  were,  that  coafled  along  continually  to 
attend  upon  and  fiipply  the  land-army  :  and  doubtlefs 
there  were  fi^lh  ones  arriving  every  day,  that  fiir- 
nifhed  the  camp  with  a  luificient  plenty  of  all  things 
neceliary. 

Herodotus  acquaints  us  with  the  method  they  made  Ibid.c.6o. 
ufe  of  to  calculate  their  forces,  which  were  almoft 
innumerable.     They  aflembled  ten  thoufand  men  in 
a  particular  pla^e,  and  ranked  them  as  cloie  together 
as  was  poffible ;   after  which  they  defcribed  a  circle 
quite  round  them,  and  erefted  a  little  wall  upon  that 
circle  about  half  the  height  of  a  man's  body :  when 
this  was  done,   they  filled' this  inclofure  with  frefh 
and   frefh   forces,   till  the  whole   army  had  paffed       , 
through  it,  and  by  this  means  they  knew  to  what    ^X-^' 
number  it  amounted. 

Herodotus  gives  us  likewife  a  particular  account 
of  the  different  armour  of  all  the  nations  this  army 
confifted  of.  Befides  the  generals  of  every  nation, 
who  each  of  them  commanded  the  troops  of  their 
rclpe&ive  country,  the  land-army  was  under  the 
conuBand  of  fix  Pcrfian  generals :  'yisf.  Mardonius, 

the 
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XcftZ£«.  the  fbn  of  Gobryas ;  TiriDt^UDcchmus^  the  fon  of  Ar- 
tabanes,  and  Smerdonus^i^n  to  Otanes,  bodinear 
relations  to  the  king;  Maiifhis  fon  of  Darius  and 
AtofTa  9  Getgis,  ion  of  Ariazes ;  and  Mogabyzes, 
fon  of  Zopyrus.  The  ten  thoufand  Pcriiaps,.  who 
were  called  the  immortal  band,  were  conunanud 
by  HydarneSi  The  cavalry  had  its  particular  gene- 
rals and  commanders. 
Her.  1.  7.  There  were  likewife  four  Perfian  genenals  who 
c.  89, 99.  cotTimanded  the  fleet.  In  Herodotus  we  have  a  par- 
ticular account  of  all  tlie  nations,  by  which  it  was 
fitted  out.  Artemifa  queen  of  Halicamafiiis,  who 
fince  the  death  of  her  hufband,  had  the  government 
of  the  kingdom  for  her  fon,  that  was  ftill  a  irim, 
brought  but  five  veflels  along  with  her ;  but  they 
were  the  beft  equipped  and  the  ^rucefl:  of  any  in  the 
whole  fleet,  next  to  thofe  of  die  Sidonians.  This 
princefs  diftinguiflied  her  felf  in  this  war  by  herfm- 
gular  courage,  and  flill  more  by  her  prudence  and 
conduft.  Herodotus  obferves,  that  among  all  the 
commanders  in  the  army,  there  was  not  one  who 
gave  Xerxes  fo  good  advice  and  fuch  wife  counfel, 
as  this  queen :  but  he  was  not  prudent  enoqgli  to 
reap  the  benefit  of  it. 

When  Xerxes  had  numbered  his  whole  forces  by 

land  and  by  fea,  he  afked  Dematatus,  if  he  though: 

die  Grecians  would  dare  to  expeft  him.  I  have  already 

taken  notice,  that  this  Demarama  was  one  of  the  v^o 

kings  of  Sparta,  who  being  exilM  by  the  h&m  01 

his  enemies  had  fought  refuge  at  the  Perfian  court, 

where  he  was  entertained  with  the  greatejB:  marks  oi 

Plut.  in     honour  and  beneficence.     As  the  courtiers  were  one 

Apoph,     day  exprefling  their  furprize  that  a  king  Ihould  fuiVtr 

p*^22o      himfelt  to  l^  baniflied,  and  defired  him  to  acquaint 

x'    ..them  with  the  reafon  of  it:   //  ii,  fays  he,  kcau^ 

^'V    the  law  is  more  pc'ivcrful  than  the  kings  at  Sparta. 

This  prince  was  very  much  confidered  in  Perfia: 

but  neither   the  injuftice   of  the    Spartan  citizens, 

ror  the  kind  treatment  of  the  Perfian  king,  could 

make 
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make  him  forget  bis  country  *.  Aflbon  as  he  knew  Xerxes 
that  Xerxes  was  making  pieparations  for  the  war,  he 
found  means  to  give  the  Grecians  fecret  intelligence 
of  it.  An4  now  being  obliged  on  this  occafion  to 
fpeak  his  ientiments  to  the  king,  he  did  it  with  fuch 
a  noble  freedom  and  dignity,  as  became  a  Spartan, 
and  a  king  of  Sparta. 

Demaratus,  before  he  anfwered  the  king's  queflin  Her.  1. 

on,  defired  to  know  whether  it  was  his  plealiire,  ^-  *°^» 

%hsut  he  fhould  Batter  him,  or  that  he  (hould  fpeak  ^^^' 

his  thoughts  to  him  freely  and  truly  ;  Xerxes  having 

declared  that  he  defired  him  to  act  with  a  perfeft 

finccrity,  he  fpoke  in  the  following  terms :  "  Great 

**   prince",  lays  Demaratus,  ''  fuice  it  is  agreeable  to 

**   your  pleafiire  and  commands,  I  Ihall  deliver  my 

**   ientiments  to  you  with  the  utmoft  truth  and  fince- 

**   rity.     It  muft  be  confefled,  that  fi-om  the  begin- 

**  ning  of  time,  Greece  has  been  trained  up,  and  ac- 

**  cuftomed  to  poverty:  but  then  fhe  has  introduced 

**  and  eftablifhed  virtue  within  her  territories,  which    • 

**  is  cultivated  by  the  ftudy  of  wifdom,  and  main- 

*^  tained  by  the  vigour  of  her  laws.     And  it  is  by 

*'  the  ufe,    which  Greece  knows  how  to  make  of 

**  this  virtue,  that  (he  equally  defends  her  felf  againft 

**  the  inconveniences  of  poverty,  and  the  yoke  of 

*'  fervitude.     But,    to  fpeak  only  of  the  Lacedas- 

'*  nionians,    my  particular  countrymen,    ycu  may 

*'  alTure  yourfclf,  that  as  they  are  born  and  bred  up 

*'  in  liberty,  they  will  never  hearken  to  any  propo- 

'«  fition,    which  tends   to   flavery.     Though   they 

"  were  deferted   and   abandoned  by  all  the  other 

**  Grecians,  and  reduced  to  a  band  of  a  thoufand  men, 

*«  or  even  to  a  more  inconfiderable  number,  they  will 

<'  ftill  come  out  to  meet  you,  and  not  refufe  to  give 

*'  you  battle."     Xerxes  upon  hearihg  this  difcourfe 

fell  a  laughing :   and  as  he  could  not  comprehend 

how  men,   in  fuch  a  ftate  of  liberty  and  indepen- 

*  Am'cior  patrias  poU  fugam,  quam  rcgi  poll  bcncficia.     Jufiin. 

'  dence. 
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Xerxes,  dence,  as  that  of  the  Lacedsemonians  was  defcribed 
to  be,  who  had  no  mafter  to  force  and  compel  them 
to  it,  could  be  capable  of  expofing  themfelves  in 
fiich  a  manner  to  danger  and  death.  Demaratusre- 
Ibid.  c.  plied  :  "  The  Spartans  indeed  are  free,  and  under  do 
14s,  146. 4  c  fubjeftion  to  the  will  of  any  man  ;  but  at  the 
"  fame  time  they  have  laws,  to  which  they  arc  fub- 
**  jedt,  and  of  which  they  iland  in  greater  awe  than 
**  your  fubje6ts  do  of  your  majcfty.  Now  by  thdc 
**  laws  they  are  forbid  ever  to  run  away  in  battkj 
''  let  die  number  of  their  enemies  be  never  fo  fu- 
*'  perior,  and  are  commanded,  by  abiding  finn  in 
'^  their  poft,  cither  to  conquer,  or  to  dye." 

Xerxes  was  not  offended  at  die  liberty  wherewith 
Dcmaratus  fpoke  to  him,  and  continued  his  march. 

SECT.    IV. 

^e  Lacedemonians  and  Jtbemans  fend  to  their  aSki 
in  vain  to  require  fuccours  from  them.  The  torn- 
mand  of  the  fleet  given  to  the  Lacedemonians. 

Her.  1.  7.  |-  ACEDiEMON  and  Athens,  which  wercthe 
^-  n^  JL^  t^o  moft  powerful  cities  of  Greece,  and  the 
cities,  againft  which  Xerxes  was  moft  cxafperated, 
were  not  indolent  or  aflcep,  when  fo  formidable  an 
enemy  was  approaching*  Having  had  intelligence 
long  before  of  the  motions  of  this  prince,  they  had 
jfipnt  fpies  to  Sardis,  in  order  to  have  a  more  cxaft 
information  of  the  number  and  quality  of  his  force. 
Thefe  fpies  were  taken  tip,  and  as  they  were  juft 
going  to  be  put  to  death,  Xerxes  countermanded  it, 
and  gave  order,  that  they  (hould  be  conduced 
through  his  army,  and  then  fent  back  without  any 
harm  being  done  to  them.  By  their  return  the 
Grecians  underftood  what  they  had  to  apprehend 
from  fo  potent  an  enemy. 

They  fent  deputies  at  the  fame  time  to  Argos,  in- 
to Sicily  to  Gelon,  tyrant  of  Syj-acufe,  to  the  ifles 

of 
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Corcyra  and  Crete,  to  defire  fuccours  from  them,  Xekxzs. 
d  to  form  a  league  againft  the  common  enemy. 
The  people  of  Argos  offered  a  very  confiderable  ibid.  c. 
:cour,  on  condition  they  fhould  have  an  equal  fhare  148, 152. 

the  authority  and  command  with  the  Lacedremo* 
uis.  The  latter  coniented,  that  the  king  of  Ar- 
)s  ihould  have  the  fame  authority,  as  either  of  the 
'o  kings  of  Sparta.  This  was  granting  them  a 
eat  deal :  but  into  what  errors  and  mifchiefs  are 
it  men  led  by  a  miftaken  point  of  honour,  and  a 
olifli  jealouiy  and  rivallhip  in  command !  The  NL 
rgians  were  not  contented  with  this  ofier,  and  fo  f 
filled  to  enter  into  the  league  with  the  Grecians, 
ithout  confidering,  that  if  they  fofiered  them  to 
:  deftroyed,  their  own  ruin  mufl  inevitably  fol- 
w. 

The  deputies  proceeded  from  Argos  to  Sicily,  and  jty  c. 
Idrefled  themfdves  to  Gelo,  who  was  at  that  time  the  153  — 
oft  potent  prince  in  all  the  Grecian  colonies.     This  «^^- 
icilian  prince  offered  to  aflifl  them  with  two  hun- 
:cd  veffels  of  three  banks  of  oars,  with  an  army 
'  twenty   thoufand  foot  and  two  thoufand  horfe, 
gethcrwith  two  thoufand  light-armed  foldiers,  and 
le  lame  number  of  bow- men  and  (lingers,  and  to 
ipply  the  Grecian  army  with  provifions  during  the 
hole  war,  on  condition  they    would  make  him 
snerallUfimo  of  all  the  forces  both  by  land  and  by  fea. 
'he  Lacedaemonians  were  highly  provoked  at  fuch 

propofition.  Gclo  then  abated  fomewhat  in  liis 
^mands,  and  promiied  all  that  I  have  mentioneii# 
rovided  he  had  at  leaft  the  command  either  of  tlie 
ect  or  of  the  army.  This  propofal  was  ftrenuoufly 
ppofed  by  the  Athenians,  who  made  anfwer,  that 
ley  alone  had  a  right  to  command  the  fleet,  in  cafe 
le  Lacedaemonians  were  willing  to  give  it  up. 
Jelo  in  truth  had  a  more  fubftantial  reaibn  for  not 
saving  Sicily  unprovided  of  troops,  which  was  the 
pproach  of^  the  formidable  army  of  Carthaginians, 

com- 
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Xerxes,  rommanded  by  Amilcar,    that  tronfifted  of   three 

hundred  thouland  men. 
„     J       '  The  inhabitants  oiF  Corcyra,  now  called  Ccwfou, 
c.^i68.     6^^^  A^  envoy!s  a  more  favourable  anlwcr,  and  im- 
mediately put  themfelves  to  fea  witii  a  fleet  of  fixty 
veffels.  5ut  they  advanced  no  fiirther  than  to  the  ooafts 
of  Laconia,  pretending  they  were  hindered  by  con- 
trary winds,  but  in  reality  waiting  to  fee  the  &cce& 
of  an  engagement,  that  they  might  afterwards  range 
themfelves  on  the  fide  of  the  conqueror. 
Ibid.  c.        The  people  of  Crete,   having  confidted  Ae  Dd- 
169—      phic  oracle  to  know  what  refofetion  tJiey  were  to 
''*•        take  on  this  occafion,  abfoiutcly  rcfiifed  to  enter  into 

the  league.  - 

Ibid.  Thus  were  the  Lacedifcmonians  and  Athenians'  left 

c.  132-  almofl  to  themfelves,  all  the  refl  of  the  cities  and  naticHis 
having  fubmitted  to  the  heralds,  that  Xerxes  had  fem 
to  require  earth  and  'vfrater  of  them,  excepting  the 
c.  145.  people  of  Thefpia  and  of  Plataia.  In  a  time  of  fo 
prefTing  a  danger,  the  firfl  thing  they  went  about  was 
to  put  an  end  to  all  difcord  and  xiivilion  among 
themfelves ;  fcft  which  rcafon  the  Athenians  made 
peace  with  die  people  of  ^gina,  with  whom  they 
were  aftually  at  war. 
Pint,  in  The  next  thing  they  took  care  of  was  to  appoint  a 
ThcmilL  general :  for  there  never  was  any  occafion  wlierein  it 
p.  114.  ^^  more  neceflary  to  choofe  one,  that  tould  worthi- 
ly difcharge  fuch  a  trufl:,  than  in  the  prefcnt  conjunc- 
ture, when  Greece  was  going  to  be  attacked  by  the 
\fiiole  forces  of  Afia.  I'he  iiioft  able  and  experien- 
ced captains^,  terrify'd  at  the  greatneis  of*  the  danger, 
kid  taken  the  refolution  of  not  prefenting  themfelves 
as  candidates.  There  \Xms  a  certain  citizeii  at  Athens, 
wholt;  nnme  was  Epicydes,  tliat  had  a  tolerable  talent 
at  fpeaking,  but  in  other  rcfpedts  was  a  perfon  of  no 
merit,  w:is  in  difreputation  tor  his  want  of  courage, 
and  notorious  fbr  his' avarice.  Notwithftanding  all 
^hich  it  was  apprehended,  that  in  the  aflembly  of 
the  people  the  vo:cs  would  run  in  his  favour.  Theniillo- 

clcs, 
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cles,  who  was  fenilble,  *  that  in  calm  weather  aimoit  Xerxes. 
any  feilor  may  be  capable  of  c«ndufting  a  vcflel, 
but  that  in  ftorms  and  tempefts  the  moft  able  pilots 
can  fcarcely  do  it  with  all  their  capacity,  was  con- 
vinced, that  the  commonwealth  was  loft,  if  Epicy- 
des  was  chofen  general,  whofe  venal  and  mercenar^^ 
foul  gave  them  all  the  reafon  in  the  world  to  fear,  that 
he  would  facrifice  them  to  the  gold  of  the  Perfians. 
Cretainly  there  are  fome  junctures  and  occafions,  when, 
in-order  to  ad  wifely,  (nay,  I  had  almoft  faid  re- 
gularly) it  is  lawful  for  a  man  to  difpenfe  with,  and 
to  fee  himfelf  above  the  eftablifhed  rules  of  adion. 
1'hemiftocles,  who  icncw  very  well,  that  in  the  pre- 
lent  ftate  of  affeirs  he  himfeif  was  the  only  perfoh 
capable  of  commanding,  did  for  that  reafon  make 
no  fcruple  of  employing  bribes  and  prcfents  to  di- 
vert  his  competitor  from  his  purpofc :   f  and  ha- 
ving thus  found  means  to  compenfate  Epicydes's  am- 
bition by  gratifying  his  avarice,  he  pixxrured  himfelf  to 
bechofen  general  in  his  flead.  We  may  here,  I  think, 
very  jirflly  apply  to  Themiftocles  what  Titus  Livius 
lays  of  Fabius  on  a  like  occaiion.     This  great  com* 
mander  find  ing  that  at  the  time,  when  Hannibal  was 
in  the  heart  of  Italy,  the  people  were  going  to  make 
a  man  of  no  merit  conful,  employed  all  his  own  cre- 
dit, as  well  as  that  of  his  friends,  to  procure  himfelf 
to  be  continued  in  the   confuKhip,    without  being 
concerned  at  the   clamour,    that   might    be  raifw 
againft  him ;  and  he  fucceeded  in  the  attempt.     The 
Hiltorian  adds,  **  ||  The  criticalnefs  of  the  time, 

*  Quilibct   nautarum  vefto-  bant  ncquis  aut  in  excraplum  ex- 

rumqiie  tranquillo  mari  giiberna.  quirerct,aut  fufpeflum  cupiditatis 

re  poieil :  ubi  orta  fajva  tcmpef-  imperii  confulcm  ha  beret!    Quin 

tas  ell,    ac  turbato  mari  rapitur  laimabant  pocius  magnitudineni 

vcnto  navis,  turn  viro  ct  guber-  aninii,   quod,  cum  iummo  im- 

natorc  opus  cil.  ^   ZjV.  1.  24.».  8.  peratorc  eflc  opiis  rcip.    fciret> 

■j-  Xpjju»flw<  Tvif  ^OiOTtfAMf  ij«-  fcque  eum  haud  dubie  cfTe,  mi- 

nc-ot^o  jsr«p«  t5  Imxu^ov.  noris  invidiam   fuam,   fi  qua  ex 

(I  Tcmpus  ac  neceffitas  belli,  re  orirctur.  quam  utilitatcm  rcip. 

ac  difcrimen  fununx  rcrom^facie-  feciifet.    Liv.  1.  24.  n.  9. 

the 
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Xerxes.  "  die  conjunaure  of  affairs,  and  the  extreme  danger 
^'  the  commonwealth  was  expofed  to,  were  argumems 
*.*  of  fuch  weight,  that  they  prevented  any  one  from 
^^  being  offended  at  a  condud,  which  might  appear 
"  to  be  contrary  to  rules,  and  renM)yed  all  fu^kion 
**  of  Fabius*s  having  aded  upon  any  motive  of 
'*  intereft  or  ambition.     On  the  contrary,  the  pub- 

V  lick  admired  his  gcnerofity  and  greatnds  of 
^'  foul,  in  that,  as  he  knew  the  commonwealth  had 
•>  occafion  for  an  accomplifhed  general,  and  could 

V  not  be  ignorant  or  doubtfal  of  his  own  (ingular 
•«  merit  in  that  refpeQ:,  he  had  choien  rather  in  fome 
*'  fort  to  hazard  iiis  own  reputation,  and  perhaps 
*^  expofe  his  clurafter  to  the  reproaches  of  enviotn 
^'  tongues,  than  to  be  wanting  in  any  fervicc  he 
*-*  could  render  his  country/* 

Plut  in  Xhe  Athenians  likewife  paffed  a  decree  to  recall 

^^f'F^    honie  all  their  people,    that  were  in  banifhincfit. 
322,  323-^j.-£^y^  ^^  ^^  ^f  ^   number.     Themiftodcs 

was  the  man,  who  by  his  intrigues  and  cabals  had 
procured  the  other  to  be  banijhed  by  a  fentence  of 
the  people  :  and  the  judgment ,  that  was  given 
againft  him,  was  accompanied  with  a  circumftance, 
too  memorable  to  be  omitted  on  this  occafion.  In 
judgments  of  this  fort,  it  was  the  cuftom  of  Athens 
for  the  citizens  to  give  their  fuflragcs  by  writing  the 
name  of  the  perfon  in  queilion  upon  a  fhcU,  which 
in  Greek  was  called  i^i-ewf,  and  from  whence  the 
word  Oftracifm  is  derived.  Now  at  the  time,  that 
Ariftides's  affair  was  before  die  people,  a  countryman, 
who  could  not  write,  and  who  did  not  know  Arifti- 
des,  chanced  to  make  his  application  to  him  himfelf, 
and  defired  him  to  be  fo  kind  as  write  Ariftides's 
name  for  him.  Did  that  pcrfon,  fays  Ariftidcs  o 
^  him,  ever  do  you  any  injury,   that  you  thus  give 

A  .  your  vote  for  his  condemnation  ?  No,  replied  the 
V^untr}  man  ;  I  do  not  fo  much  as  know  him  :  but 
tht^y  mukc  fuchanoife  in  all  places  M'ith  his  uprightnefi 
»jid    jiijucc,    that   I   am    tired  with  hearing   of  iL 

Ariftidci 
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Ariftidcs,  without  making  any  reply,  calmly  took  the  XtKxts. 
hell,  writ  his  own  name  upon  it,  and  reaarncd  it  to 
he  countryman.  When  he  fet  out  upon  his  exile,  his 
Mayer  to  the  gods  was,  that  diey  would  fuffer/no 
nisfertune  to  happen  to  his  country,  which  Ihould 
nake  him  regretted. 

The  cafe  howeva*  happened  not  long  afterwarSs, 
fhen  Xerxes  and  his  army  were  approaching,  the 
Athenians  were  afraid,  left  Ariftidcs  (hoiild  joih 
heir  enemies,  and  left  his  credit  fhould  carry  over  a 
jrcat  many  others  to  the  fide  of  the  Barbarians* 
5ut  they  judged  very  wrongly  of  the  fpirit  of  their 
ritizen,  yiho  was  the  fartheft  in  the  world  from  en- 
:crtaining  luch  a  perfidious  fentiment.  Be  that  as  it 
^ould,  on  this  extraordinary  jundhire  they  thought 
St  to  recall  him  :  and  Themiftocles  was  fo  far  from 
>ppofing  die  decree  for  that  purpofe,  that  he  promo- 
Kd  it  with  all  his  credit  and  authority.  The  haired 
md  dirifion  of  thefe  great  men  had  nothing  in  then! 
rf  that  implacable,  bitter,  and  outragious  fpirit, 
vfhich  prevailed  among  the  Romans,  in  the  later 
times  oF  their  commonwealdt.  The  danger  of  the 
ftate  was  the  means  of  their  reconciliation,  and  when 
their  lervicc  was  neceflary  to  the  prefervation  of -the 
commonwealth,  they  laid  afide  all  their  jedloufy  and 
rancour :  and  we  fhall  fee  by  the  fequel,  that  Arifti- 
dcs was  fo  far  from  fecretly  thwarting  his  antient  ri- 
val, that  he  zealoufly  contributed  to  the  fiiccefi  of 
hiscnterprizes,  and  to  the  advancement  of  his  glory* 

The  alarm  increafed  in  Greece,  in  proportion  as  they 
underftood  that  the  Perfian  army  advanced  nearer 
and  nearer.  If  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians 
had  been  able  to  make  no  other  refiftance  than  with 
their  land-forces,  Greece  had  been  utterly  ruined  and 
reduced  to  flavery.  This  exigence  taught  them  how 
to  fet  a  right  value  upon  the  prudent  fore-fight  of 
Themiftocles,  who  upon  fome  other  pretext  had 
procured  the  building  of  an  hundred  galleys.  In- 
ftcad  of  judging  like  the  reft  of  the  Athenians,  who 

Vol  III.  L  looked 
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Xerxks.  looked  upon  the  viftory  of  Marathon  as  the  end  ot 
the  war,  he  on  the  contrary  looked  upon  it  rather 
as  the  beginning,  or  as  the  fignal  of  ftill. fiercer 
engagements,  for  which  he  oyght  to  prepare  the 
'Athenian  people  :  and  from  that  very  time  he  began 
to  think  of  raifmg  Athens  to  a  luperiority  over 
Sparta,  which  for  a  long  time  had  been  the  miftrcfs 
of  gll  Greece.  To  attain  this  end  he  judged  it  ex- 
pedient to  turn  all  the  Athenian  ftrength  to  maritime 
affairs,  feeing  very  clearly,  that,  confidering  how 
little  her  power  was  by  land,  fhe  had  no  other  w^y 
of  rendering  hcrfclf  ncccflary  to  her  allies,  or  for- 
midable to  her  enemies.  His  opinion  herein  pre- 
vailed among  the  people  in  fpite  of  the  oppofition 
of  Miltiades,  whofe  difference  of  fentiment  undoub- 
tedly arofe  from  tJielitde  probability  there  was, 
that  a  people  entirely  unacquainted  with  naval  en- 
gagements, and  diat  were  only  capable  of  fitting 
out  and  arming  very  fmall  veffels,  Ihould  be  able 
to  withfland  fo  formidable  a  power,  as  that  of  the 
Perfians,  who  had  both  a  numerous  land-arniy  and 
a  fleet  of  above  a  thoufand  fhips. 
t^lut.  in  The  Athenians  had  fome  filver  mines  in  a  part  of 
rhexiuft.  Attica,  called  Laurium  ;  and  all  the  revenues  and 
products  thereof  ufed  to  be  diflributcd  amongft:  them. 
Themiftocles  had  the  courage  to  propofe  to  the  peo- 
ple, that  they  fhould  aboliih  thefe  diftributions,  and 
employ  that  money  in  building  veflcls  with  three 
banks  of  oars,  in  order  to  make  v/ar  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  -/Egina,  againft  whom  he  endeavoured  to  re- 
kindle and  enflame  their  antient  jealoufy.  No  peo- 
ple are  ever  very  willing  to  facrifice  their  own  parti- 
cular intcrcfls  to  the  general  utility  of  the  publick  : 
for  they  fckiom  have  lb  much  gencrofity  or  publick 
Ipirir,  as  to  purchafc  the  wcltirc  or  prcfervation  ot 
the  flate  at  their  own  expence.  The  Athenian  people 
however  did  it  upon  this  occafion :  being  touched 
iwith  die  lively  remonflrances  of  Themifloclesj  they 
V:onfcnted,  that  the  money  which  arofe  from  tl>c 
X  produ^ 
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produft  bf  the  mines  ftiould  be  employed  in  theXitxii. 
building  of  an  hiiridr^d  galleyS;     Againft  the  arrivaJ 
of  Xerxes  they  doubled  the  number*    and  to  that 
fleet  was  owing  the  prefervation  of  Greece* 

When  they  catne  to  the  point  of  naming  a  general  ^^"  ' 
for  the  command  of  the  navy^  the  Athenians,  who 
alone  had  fornifhed  the  two  thirds  of  it,  laid  claim  to 
that  honour,  as  appertaining  to  them*  and  their  pre- 
tenfions  were  certainly  juft  and  well  grounded.  It  hap- 
pened,, however,  that  the  liiffrages  of  the  allies  all  con- 
curred in  fevour  of  Eurybiades  a  Lacedaemonian,  The- 
miftocles,  tho*  very  afpiring  after  glory,  thought  it 
incumbent  upon  him  on  this  occafion  to  negled  his 
own  interefts  for  the  common  good  of  the  country  : 
and  giving  the  Athenians  to  underftand,  that,  provided 
they  behaved  themfelves  with  courage  and  conduft,  all 
the  Grecians  would  quickly  delire  to  confer  the  com- 
mand upon  them  of  their  own  accord,  he  perfiiaded 
them  to  confent,  as  he  would  do  himfelf,  to  yield  that 
point  at  prcfent  to  the  Spartans-  It  may  juftly  be 
faid,  that  this  prudent  moderation  in  Themiftocles 
was  another  means  of  favuig  the  ftate*  For  the  allies 
threatened  to  feparate  themfelves  from  them,  if  they 
refiifcd  to  comply  -,  and  if  that  had  happened, 
Greece  muft  have  been  inevitably  ruined* 

s  E  c  t;  V- 

Tl:>e  bank  of  Thermopyla.     The  death  of  LeonidaU 

THE  only  thing,  that  now  remained  to  be  dif-  a.  M. 
cuflcd,  was  to  know  in  what  place  they  fhould  3524- 
refolve  to  meet  the  Perfians,  in  order  to  difpute  their  ^°^-  J*  ^' 
entrance  into  Greece*     The  people  of  Thcflaly  re-  Jfer.  1.  7. 
prcfented,  that  as  they  were  themoft  expofcd,  and  in  c.  172, 
the  way  to  be  firft  attacked  by  the  enemy,  it  was  ^73- 
but  reafonable,  that  their  defence  and  fecurity,  on 
which  the  fatety  of  all  Greece  fo  much  depended, 
Ihould  firft  be  provided  for*,   without  which  diey 
Vol.  hi,  L  2  Ihould 
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X&RXBJ.  ihould  be  obliged  to  take  other  meaiureSs  tiiat  vrould 
be  coQcrary  to  their  iodinatioos^  but  vet  abfidutely 
ncceBary,  in  cafe  their  country  wu  left  unproctaed 
and  detencelefi.  It  was  hereupon  relcdved,  that  tea 
thou&nd  m^n  ihould  be  fent  to  guard  the  paflage, 
which  feparates  Macedonia  from  Theflaly,  oear  the 
river  Peneus,  between  the  mountains  Olympus  and 
Oflfa.  But  Alexander,  the  foa  of  Amintaa,  kiq&of 
Macedonia,  having  given  them  to  undcrftand,  that 
if  they  waited  for  tte  Pecfians.  in  that  jdacc,  they 
muft  Inevitably  be  opprefled  by  their  nwnbers,  they 
retired  to  Thermopylae.  The  Theflalians,,  findbg 
tbemfelves  thus  abandoned,  without  any  Sircher  de- 
liberation fubmitted  to  the  Perfians. 

Her.  c.        Thermopylae  is  a  ftrait,  or  narrow  pafi,  of  mount 

«75>  »77-CEta  between  Thcffaly  and  Phocis,  which  is  but 
twenty  five  foot  broad,  which  therefore  ma^y  be  de- 
fended by  a  fmall  number  of  forces,  and  which  was 
the  only  way,  through  which  the  Perfian  land-anny 
could  enter  Achaia,  and  come  to  befiegp  Athens. 
This  was  the  place,  where  the  Grecian  army  thou^ 
fie  to  wait  for  the  enemy :  the  perfon  who  com- 
manded it  was  Leonidas,  one  of  the  two  king^ 
of  Sparta. 

Ibid.  c.        Xerxes  in  the  mean  time  was  upon  his  march ; 

108,  132.  ^}jQ  i^^  giygn  orders  for  his  fleet  to  follow  him 
along  the  coaft,  and  to  regulate  their  motions  ac- 
cording to  the  motions  of  the  land-army.  Wherc- 
cver  he  came,  he  found  vidhials  and  refirlhmcms 
prepared  before-hand  puriuant  to  the  orders  he  had 
lent :  and  every  city  he  arrived  at  gave  him  a  mag- 
nificent entertainment,  which  coft  immenfe  fumsof 
money.  The  vaft  expence  of  thefe  treats  gave  oc- 
cafion  to  a  witty  faying  of  a  certain  citizen  of 
Abdera,  a  city  in  Thrace,  who,  when  the  king  was 
V  /  gone,  faid ;  they  ought  to  thank  the  gods,  ttot  he 
^\       did  but  eat  one  mealj^  day. 

Her.  1.  8.      In   the   fame   country  of  Thrace,   there  was  a 

''•  **^'    prince,  who  fliewed  an  extraordinary  grcatncls  of 

foul 
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imil  on  this  occafion :  it  was  thelting  of  the  Bifaltes.  XEau^, 
Whilft  all  the  other  princes  rsai  imo  fervitude,  and  w 
faafely  iubmitted  to  Xjoxcs^  he  bravely  refufed  to  re-  /^ 
oeive  his  yoke,  or  to  obey  Irim.  Not  being  in  a 
condition  to  relift  him  widi  open^ibroe,  he  retired  to 
the  top  of  the  mountain  Rhodope,  into  an  inaccefli* 
bJe  place,  and  forbid  ojl  his  fons,  who  were  fix  in 
number,  to  cany  arms  againft  Greece.  But  they, 
cither  out  of  fear  of  Xerxes,  or  out  of  curiofity  to 
&e  fo  important  a  war,  followed  the  Perfians  in 
contradi£bion  to  their  father's  mjundtion.  On  their 
return  hoaiXj  their  £ither  to  puniih  fo  dire£t  a  difo- 
bedienoe,  cotxlemned  all  his  fons  to  have  dieir  eyes 
put  out.  Xerxes  continued  his  march  througjh 
ThTKc,  Macedonia  and  Theflaly,  and  found  every 
thii^  yield  and  ply  before  him  till  he  came  to  the 
ftreigfat  of  ThcrmopyUe. 

One  cannot  fee  without  the  utmoft  aftonilhiftent,  ft«i'l  m 
with  what  an  handful  of  troops  the  Grecians  oppo-  P-  **5' 
fed  the  innumerable  army  of  Xerxes.     We  find  a 
pardcular  computation  of  their  number  in  Paufanias. 
All  their  forces  joined  together,  amounted  only  to    ^r-- 
eleven    thoufand    two    hundred   men.     Of  which 
number  four  thoufand  only  were  employed  at  Ther- 
mopylae' to  defend  the  pafiage.     But  thefe  foldiers, 
adds  the  hiftorian,  were  all  determined  to  a  man, 
ckher  to   conquer,   or  to  die.     And   what  is  it, 
diat  an  army  of  fuch  refoludon  is  not  able  to  ac- 
compliih. 

When  Xerxes  advanced  near  the  ftrcights  of  Ther-  Her.  1.  7. 
mopyke,  he  was  ftrangely  furprized  to  find,   that^*°7 
they  were  prepared  to  difpute  Ws  paflage.     He  had  ^i^'i. 
always  flattered  himielf,  that  on  the  firft  hearing  of  u.  p.  j, 
his  arrival,   the  Grecians  would  betake  themfelves  "o. 
to  flight  -,  nor  coiald  he  ever  be  perfuaded  to  believe, 
what  Demaratus  had  told  him  fi-om  the  beginiUhg 
of  his  projeft,  that  at  the  firft  pais  he  came  to,  he 
would  find  his  whole  army  ftopped  by  an  handful 
of  nxcn.    He  fent  out  a  fpy  baore  ium  to  take  a 
L  3  view 
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X^KXEs.  view  of  the  enemy.  The  fpy  brought  him  word, 
that  he  found  the  LacedsBmonians  out  of  their  in- 
(renchment§,  and  jhat  they  were  diverting  themfclycs 
with  military  exercifcs,  and  combing  their  hair: 
this  was  the  Spartan  manner  of  preparing  thcmfelvcs 
for  battle. 

Xerxes,  ftill  entertaining  fome  hopes  of  their 
flight,  waited  four  days  on  pupoie  to  give  them 
Plut.  in  time  to  retreat.  And  in  this  interval  of  time  he 
Lacon.  yfc^  his  utmoft  cpdeavours  to  gain  Leonidas  by 
p^2c  tndcing  him  magnificent  promifes,  and  afliiring 
^'  him,  that  he  would  make  him  matter  of  all  Greece, 

if  he   would  come  over  to  his  party.     Leonidas 
rejeded  his  propofition  with  fcom  and  indignation. 
Xerxes  having  afterwards  writ  to  him,  that  he  ihould 
deliver  hini  up  his  arm?  ;  Leonyd^s,  in  a  ftilc  and  ipirit 
.  ^'Itruly  laconical,  anfwered  him  in  two  words  :   Cgtm 
A»T«Kypi4^i,  fhy/elf  and  take  them.     There  was  now  nothing  Idr 
^^^       to  be  done,  but  to  prepare  themfelves  to  engage  the 
^^^        Lacedaemonians.     Xerxes  firft  commanded  his  Me- 
dian forces  to  march  againft  them,  with  orders  to 
take  them  all  alive  and  bring  them  to  him.      Thcfe 
Medes  were  not  able  to  ftand  the  Ihock  of  the  Grc- 
.  cians ;  and  being  (hamefuUy  put  to  flight  *,  tliey  Ihcw- 
cd,  fays  Herodotus,  that  Xerxes  had  a  great  many 
men,  ^  and  but  few  foldiers.     The  next,    that  were 
fent  to  face  the  Spartans,  were  thofe  Perfians,  called 
the  immortal  band,  which  made  up  a  body  .of  ten 
thoufand   men  -,    and  were  the   belt  troops    in  tlie 
.wliole  army.     But  diefe  had  no  better  fuccefe   than 
tlie  former. 

Xerxes,  our.  of  all  hopes  of  being  able  to  force 
his  way  through  troops,  that  were  fo.  determined  to 
conquer  or  be,; killed,  was  extremely  perplexed, 
and  could  not  tell  what  refolution  to  take,  when 
^   inhiibitant  of  the  country   came  to  him,    and 


J 


*  *  On  wxxw  fAt¥  «»^p«rw  I*!*,        Qrod  multi  homines  elTcnt, 
oA«V«*  ^  otf^fH.    ^^^  pauci  autcm  virj. 
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diicovcred  a  fecret    winding  *  by-path,  up  to  an  Xerxes. 
eminence,  which  overiooked   and   commanded  the 
Spartan  forces.     He  quickly  difpatched  a  detach-.   . 
ment  thither,   which  marching   all  night,    arrived 
there  at  the  break  of  day^  and  poflefled  themfclves 
of  that  advantagious  fituation. 

The  Greeks  were  foon  advertifed  of  this  misfor- 
tune :  and  Leonidas  feeing,  that  it  was  now  impofli- 
ble  to  bear  up  againft  the  enemy,  obliged  the  reft  of 
the  allies  to  retire,  but  ftayed  himfelf  with  his  three 
hundred  Lacedaemonians,  all  rcfolved  to  die  with 
their  leader,  who  being  told  by  the  oracle,  that  ei- 
ther Lacedflsmon,  or  her  king  muft  neceflkrily  pe- 
rilh,  determined  without  the  leaft  difficulty  or  hefi- 
tation  to  facrifice  himfelf  for  his  country.    Thefe 
brave  Spartans  then  did  not  feed  themfclves  with  any 
hopes  either  of  conquering  or  efcaping,  but  looked 
upon  Thermopylae  as  their  grave  and  burying-place. 
The  king,  exhorting  his  men  to  take  forpe  nourifh- 
ment,  and  telling  them  at  the  fame  time,  that  they 
would  fup  together  with  Pluto,   they  all  with  one 
accord  fet  up  a  Ihout  of  joy,  as  if  they  had  been 
invited  to  a  banquet.     When  they  were  thus  filled 
with  an  extraordinary  ardour,   he  led  them  on  to 
battle.     The    fhock    was    exceeding    violent    and 
bloody.     Leonidas  himfelf  was  one  of  the  fijft  that 
fell.     The  efforts   of  courage   his  Lacedaemonians 
performed  to  defend  his  dead  body,  were  incredible. 
At  length,  not  vanquifhed,  but  oppreffed  by  num- 
bers, they  all  fell,  except  one  man,  v/ho  efcaped  to 
Sparta,  where  he  was  treated  as  a  coward  and  tray- 
tor  to  his  country,    and  could  find  no  body^  that 
would  keep  company  or  converfe  with  him.     But  a 
little  time  afterwards  he  made  a  glorious  reparation 

*  When  the  Gauls  ^  two  bun-  pyla  hj  means  of  the  fame  by-path^ 

dred years  after  this ^  came  to  in-  nuhich  the  Grecians  had  fiill neg- 

njade  Greece^  they  poffejfed  them-  leSied  to  fecure.     Paufan.  1.  i .  p. 

fghes  of  the  freights  of  Thermo-  7,   &  8. 

L  4  'of 
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Xerxes,  of  JJs  feyh  at  thfi  battk  of  Plataea,  where  he  dif* 

tinguilhed   himfclf   in    an    extraordinary    manner. 

Her.  I.  7.  Xerxes  enraged  to  the  lafl:  degree  againft  Ijeonidas 

c.  238.      (qc  daring  to  make  head  againft  him,   cauied   his 

dead  body  to  be  hung  up  on  a  gallows^  and  fo  co« 

.\v  vered  himfelf  with  ihaine,  whilit  he  thoi^ght  to  fix 

y^  diihonour  on  his  enemy. 

Some  time  after  tliele  tranfa^ions  by  order  of  tfae 
AmphiiStyones  a  magnificent  monymem  was'cre&cd 
juft  by  Thermopylae  to  the  honour  of  theie  hravc 
defenders  of  Greece,  and  upon  the  monument  wefe 
put  two  infcripdons,  one  of  which  was  general  and 
related  to  all  tho£:,  that  died  at  Thermmyla^  im^ 
porting,  that  the  Greeks  of  Pekponneius,  to  the 
number  only  of  four  thou&nd,  had  made  head 
Higainit  the  Perfian  army,  which  confifted  of  thr^ 
millions  of  men:  the  other  related  to  the  Spartans  in 
particular.  It  was  compofed  by  die  poet  Sunonides» 
and  is  very  remarkable  for  its  fimplicity.  It  is  as 
follows : 

that  is  to  fay  :  Go^  p^Jf^g^y  ^»^  carry  the  news  t9 
Lcced^moriy  that  we  died  here  in  obedience  to  her  fa- 
cred  laws.  Forty  years  afterwards,  Paufanias,  who 
obtained  the  viftory  of  Platsea,  caufed  the  bones  of 
Leonidas  to  be  carried  fi-om  Thermopylae  to  Spar- 
ta, and  crefted  a  magnificent  monument  to  his  me- 
mory: near  to  which  was  likewife  another  ercded  to 
the  honour  of  Paufanias.  Every  year  at  thcfe  tombs 
was  a  funeral  oration  pronounced  to  the  honour  of 
thele  heroes,  and  ;:  publick  celebration  of  g^mes  ob- 

*  Pari  animo  Laccdacmonii  in  ThennopyUs  occidcnint,  in  qua 
Simonides. 

pic,  hofpcs,  Spartae  nos  te  hie  vidifFe  jaccntes, 
l>um  faridtis  patrisc  legibus  obicquimur. 

CU,  7ufc,  ^tuf.  I.  i.  n.  Id. 

fcrved. 
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icrrod,  whcccip^oilP  but  h^ceilfidpcmimmha^ 

to  parcakc,  i&  ivder  to  fliew,  that  they  ftlone  ymt 

concerned  in  tbc  glory  obtained  at  TfaenQopyise. 

Xems  in  that  ai&ir  loft  above  t:wcnty  tt^uiand  Ha-.  I «. 
men»  amcNig  which  were  two  of  the  king^s  own  bro^  ^  ^  af 
dxcsw  He  was  very  ienfible9  that  fo  great  a  lofi^ 
which  was  a  manifeft  proof  t)f  the  courage  of  their 
enemies^  was  capable  of  alanning  and  diibouraging 
hia^fiddien.  In  order  tberefere.to  conceal  the  know* 
ledgp  of  it  from  them,  he  caufei  all  his  mcn>  that 
were  killed  lo  that  a&ioi],  exceptia  tfaoufand,  whole 
bodies  be  ordered  tt>  be  left  upooa  th6  field,  to  be 
duown  togicther  into  large  holes,  which  were  fe*» 
credy  nude  and  covered  over  afterwards  widi 
eardi  and  herbs.  This  firatagem  fucceeded  very 
ill :  iw  when  the  Vidian  in  his  fleet,  beii^  curious 
to  ibe  the  fidd  of  batde,  obtained  leave  to  coaie 
tfaidier  for  that  puraofe,  the  trick  he  had  praAi&d 
ierved  catber  to  dikxyver  his  own  littkaefs  of  ibul^ 
than  to  cover  die  number  of  the  flain« 

Being  hrightned  with  a  vidoiy  that  had  coft  him  Her.  L  ;, 
£>  dear,  he  afked  Demaratus,  if  the  Lacedsemonians  c  134,    ~ 
had  many  fuch  foldiers.     That  prince  told  him,  that  '37* 
the  Spartan  republick  had  a  great  many  cities  be* 
lonmng  to  it,  of  which  all  the  inhabitants  were  ex-* 
ceedix^  brave ;  but  that  the  inhabitants  of  LacediD- 
men,  who  were  properly  called  Spartans,  and  who 
were  about  eight  toQufand  in  number,  furpaiied  all 
die  reft  in  bravery,  and  were  all  of  them  like  thole^ 
that  had  fought  under  Leonidas. 

I  muft  ftep  back^'^igain  a  litde,  and  ^peak  a  word 
or  two  more  upon  the  batde  of  Thermopyte,  tht 
ifTue  of  which,  having  been  fatal  in  appearance^ 
might  make  an  impreffion  upon  the  minds  of  the 
readers  to  the  diiadvantage  of  the  Lacedsmonians^ 
and  occafi<Hi  dieir  courage  to  be  looked  xspan  as  the 
efie&  of  a  prefiimpcuous  temerity,  or  a  defperate 
rcfoludon. 

That 
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XrazBs.  That  a^ion  of  Lconidas,  with  his  diree  himdred 
Spartans,  was  not  tkt  t(k&  of  raihne6  or  defpair, 
but  was  a  wife  and  noble  piece  of  condufl,  as  Dio- 
Biod.  1.  dorus  Siculus  has  taken  care  to  reprefent  to  us,  in 
'  '•  P-  9-  the  magnificent  encomium  he  has  made  of  the  ^o- 
ry  of  that  femoiis  engagement,  to  which  fae  afcribes 
tht  fuccefe  of  alt  the  enfuing  vidrories  and  campaigns. 
X^eonidas  knowing,  that  Xerxes  marched  at  the  head 
of  all  the  forces  of  the  eaft,  in  order  to  overwhelm 
and  cruih  a  little  country  by.  the  dint  of  his  num- 
bers, rightly  conceived  by,  the  firoeriority  of  his  ge- 
nius aod  underftanding,  that  if  they  pretended  to 
make  the  iucceis  oif  that  war  cpnfift  in  oppofing 
force  to  force  and  numbers  to  numbers,  all  die  Gre- 
cian nations  aflembled  together  would  never  be  able 
to  equal  the  Perfians,  or  to  difpute  the  vi&ory  widi 
them  ;  that  it  was  therefore  necefiary  to  point  out  tQ 
Greece  another  way  of  fafety  and  prefervation  whilft 
ihe  was  under  thefe  alarms  ;  and  that  they  ought  to 
Aew  the  whole  univerfe,  who  had  all  their  eyes  tur- 
ned upon  them,  what  glorious  things  may  be  done, 
when  magnanimity  is  engaged  againft  bodily  force, 
true  courage  and  bravery  againft  a  blind  impctuofity, 
"■^"-t^  the  love  of  liberty  s^gainft  a  tyrannical  oppreffion, 
and  a  fe^^,  difciplined,  veteran  troops  againft  a  con- 
fiifed  multitude,  tho*  never  fo  numerous.  Thefe  brave 
Lacedaemonians  thought  it  became  them,  who  were 
the  choiceft  fbldiers  of  the  chief  people  of  Greece,  to 
devote  themfclves  to  certain  deaths  in  order  to  make 
the  Perfians  fenfible  Jiow  difficult  it  is  to  reduce  a  free 
people  to  flavery,  and  to  teach  the  reft  of  their 
cou  itrymen  by  their  example  either  to  vanquifli,  or 
to  pcrifh. 

I  do  not  fetch  thefe  fcntiments  from  my  own  in- 
vention, or>afcribe  than  to  Leonidas  without  foun- 
dation :  they  are  plainly  comprized  in  that  fhon 
anfwcr,  which  tliat  worthy  kins  of  Sparta  made  a 
certain  Lacedaemonian  ;  who,  being  aftonifhed  at 
the  generous  refolution  the  king  had  taken,  fpoke  to 

him 
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him  in  this  manner  :  ^'  Is  it  poflible  then,  fir,  that  XiuBf. 
'*  you  can  think  of  marching  with  an  handful  of  ^"*'"^ 
*'  men  jgainft  fuch  a  mighty  and  innumerable  ar-  Aj^ph. 
*'  my  ?  if  we  are  to  reckon  upon  numbers",  replied  p.  225. 
Leonidas,  "  all  the  people  ot  Greece  together  would 
'*  not  be  fufEcient ;  fince  a  fmall  part  of  the  Perfian 
**  army  is  equal  to  all  her  inhabitants :  but  if  we 
f'  are  to  reckon  upon  courage,   my  little  troop  is 
*'  more  than  fufEcient." 

The  event  fhewed  the  jufbiefs  of  this  prince's  fcnti-      - 
ments.     That  illuftrious  example  of  courage  ailo* 
nifhed  the  Perfians,  and  gave  new  fpirit  and  vigour 
to  the  Grecians.     The  lives  then  of  this  heroick  lea- 
der and  his  brave  troop  were  not  thrown  away,  but 
were  ufefully  employed ;  and  their  death  produced  a 
double  efF&%,    more  great  and  lafting,   than  they 
themfelves  had  imagined.     On  one  hand,  it  was  the 
feed,   as  it  were,  of  their  enfuing  vicftories,    which 
made    the   Perfians    for   ever  after    lay  afide   all 
dioi^ts  of  coming  again  to  attack  Greece ;  fo  that 
during  the  fcven  or.  eight  fucceeding  reigns,    there 
was  neither  any^  pgigcf  j  who  durfl  entertain  fuch  a 
defign,  nor  any  flatterer  in  his  court,  who  d*irft  pro- 
pofe  the  thing  to  him.     On  the  other ^hand,  fuch^ 
fignal  and  exemplary  inftance  of  intrej)idity  made  an 
indelible  imprcffion  upon  all  the  refl  of  the  Grecians, 
and  left  a  perfuafion  deeply  rooted  in  their  hearts, 
that  they  were  able  to  fubdue  the  Perfians,  and  to 
pull  down  their  vaft  empire.     Cimon  was  the  man, 
who  made  the  firfl:  attempt  of  that  kind,  and  did  it 
with  fuccefs.     Agefilaus  afterwards  pufhed  that  en- 
terprize  further j  and  carried  it  io  far,  that  he.  made 
the  great  monarch  tremble  in  his  palace  at  Sufa. 
Alexander  at  lafl  accomplilhed  the  defign  with  an 
incredible  facility.     He  never  had  the  leaft  doubt, 
no  more  than  the  Macedonians,  who  followed  him, 
or  the  whole  country  of  Greece,  that  chofe  him  for 
general  on  that  expedition,  but  that  with  thirty  thou- 
liind  men  he   could  overturn  the  Perfian  empire, 
"*  "  fincc 
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JXt«itsi.  £iice  all  the  united  forces  of  the  eaft  had  faeen  ftop- 
ped  by  throe  hundred  Spautsns« 

S  E  C  T.    VI. 
j4  naval  n^(^emerU  near  JirUmfa. 

Her.  1.  8.  T^  HE  vtry  fame  day,  on  ifhich  paffed  the  gfo- 
c.  I— 18.    X    nous    a&ion     at  Thermopylae,    thefc    ivas 
Diod.1.    likewifc    an  engagement  at  iea  between  ttc  two 
^';f;  '^'-fleets.    That  of  Ae  Grecians,  exdufivc  of  tbe  Kt- 
de  gallep  xnd  fmall  boats,  coofifted  of  two  imm- 
-dred  and  fevtnty  one  vefiek.    This  fleet  iiad  Jain  by 
near  Aitemifa,  a  promontory  of  Eoboea  upon  the 
iiDrdiem  coift  toimdi  the  firaghts.    That  of  die 
enemy,  which  wns  much  more  nameicns,  was  war 
the  iatxie  place,  but  had  lately  been  hearafied  with  a 
^vddfent  ten^)ei):,  that  fattd  deftroyed  libove  fiur  liua- 
dred  of  thar  vefiels*    Natwithftmditig  tfais  lofi,  as 
k  W8S  itill  vafUy  Aiperior  in  nomher  to  that  of  the 
Grecian^  which  diey  were  prq)aring  to  £lU  1^)00, 
tliky  doached  two  hundred  of  then*  vefieb  wkh  or* 
^dos  w  wsit  aboat  Eixboea,  to  the  end  that  none  of 
the  enemies^  veffels  might  be  able  CD  efcape  diem. 
The  Grecians  having  got  imelligence  of  tmt  ^sara- 
tioB^  immediately  fet  (ail  in  dse  night  time,  in  order 
»  »tack  that  detachment  in  the  dawning   of  die 
jnMning.    But  hairing  not  met  with  the^,  they  wcfff 
owards  the  evening  and  fell  upon  the  bulk  of  the  ene- 
my's fleet,  which  they  treated  very  roughly.     Night 
coming  on,d)cy  weredDliged  to  feparate,  and  both  par- 
ties retired  to  their  poft.     But  the  very  night,  that 
parted  them,  proved  more  pernicious  to  the  Perfians, 
than  the  engagement  which  had  preceded,  by  reaion 
of  a  violent  ftorm  of  wind,  accompanied  with  rain 
and  thunder,   which  diftreifol  and  harrafled  their 
veffids  till  break  of  day :  and  the  two  hundred  ihips, 
likewife,  that  had  been  detached  from  their  fleet,  as 
we  mentioned  before,   were  aimoft  all  caft  away 

upon 
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upontfaecoofl&of  £iribf)tt;  itbcwg  tbc  wiUol  AeXiJuw*, 
gods^  £iys  Hcro^otm,  dvu:  the  two  fleets  ibwld  bf^ 
brought  pietty  near  ta  aa  equality. 

The  Athe^bss  havkg  die  iame  day.  remred  a 
re*iiifi>rcemenc  of  fifty  thxfic  vcfibl9»  die  Qoecinns* 
who  were  apprized  of  the  wrack,  diat  had  happoned: 
to  a  part  of  the  enemiea  fleet,  lidi  upoo  die  uup&  oi 
the  Ciliciaoa  at  the  fiune  hour,  a$  they  had  attacked/ 
the  fleet  die  day  befoso^  and  {wsk  a  gteat  Biimherief .. 
them.    The  Fer6ffis>   being  aihamed  to  fee  tham^ 
fehrcs  thus  Infiihed  by  an  enemy,  thai  was  fo  much. 
infeJCH-  ia  number,  dioiig^  fie  the  next  day  to  a|^. 
pear  ficft  in  a  diipo&ion  to  eags^«    The  batde  was 
very  obftinate  this  time,  and  the  fijccefi  pretty  near 
eqial  on  both  fides,  excepting  that  the  PemanS9  wha. 
were  inconunoded  by.  ihe  laigenefe  and  numb^  t^ . 
their  veflek^  ftftamed  the  gccater  lofi*    Both  parties 
however  ledied  in  good  order. 

All  thefe  aAicHis,   which  pafTcd  near  Artemifa,  j!^^^ 
did  not  bring  matters  to  an  abfblutedecifion,  but  con-  p  ^^.  ' 
tributed  very  much  to  animate  the  Athenians,  in  117. 
that. they  were  cooyinoed  fcy  their  own  eitpetience.  Her.  1.  s. 
that  there  is  nothing  really  fonmdable,  either  in  the  ^'  ***  *^* 
number  and  fiimptuous  ctecorations  of  vefTels,  or  in 
the  Barbarians  infoknt  manner  of  fhouting  and  cry- 
ing out  victory ,  &r  men,  that  know  how  to  come 
to  dofe  conflio:,  and  that  have  the  courage  to  fight 
with  fleadineis  and  refblution  i  and  that  the  beft  way 
of  dealing  with  fuch  an  enemy  is  to  defpife  all  that 
vain  appearance,  to  come  boldly  up  to  them,  and 
to  attack  them  briskly  and  vigproufly  without  ever 
fUnching  or  receding. 

The  Grecian  fleet,  having  at  this,  time  had  Intel* 
ligenccvof  what  had  paflTcd  at  Thcrmopyte,  rdicJ.- 
ved  upo^  the.  courfe  they  were  to  take  without  any 
farther  deliberation.  They  immediately  failed  away 
from  Artemifa,  and  advancing  toward  the  heart  of 
Greece,  th6y  flopped  at  Salamis,  a  little  ifle  very 
near  and  ovtr  againft  Atdca*    Whilfl  the  fleet  was 

in 
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Xtitxts.  in  this  retreat,  Themiflodes  palled  through  all  the 
places  where  it  was  -  neceflary  for  the  enemies  to 
come  to  land  in  order  to  take  in  frclh  water  or  other 
provifions,  and  in  large  charadlers  engraved  upon 
the  rocks  and  the  Hones  the  following  words,  which 
he  addrefled  to  the  lonians  :  Be  of  our  ftde^  ye  pec- 
pie  of  Ionia :  come  over  to  the  party  of  your  fathers^ 
who  expofe  their  own  lives  fir  no  other  end  than  to 
maintain  your  liberty :  or^  if  you  cannot  pojfthly  do  tbat^ 
at  lea/l  do  the  Perfians  all  the  mifcbief  you  can^  'Sfben 
we  are  engaged  with  them^  and  put  their  army  into  M- 
Her.  1.  8.  order  and  confufion.  ^By  this  means  Themiftocles  ho- 
«^-  4o>  4*-  ped  either  to  bring  the  lonians  really  over  to  their 

Sarty,  or  at  leaft  to  render  them  fufpefted  to  the 
larbarians.  We  fee,  this  general  had  his  thoughs 
always  intent  upon  his  bufiaefe,  and  negledcd  no- 
thing, that  could  contribute  to  the  fucceis  of  his 
defigns. 

SECT.     VII. 

^e  Athenians  abandon  their  city^  which  is  taken  and 
burnt  by  Xerxes. 

XERXES  in  die  mean  time  was  entered  into 
the  country  of  Phocis  by  the  upper  part  of 
Doris,  and  was  burning  and  plundering  the  cities  or 
the  Phocians.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Peloponnefus, 
tliinking  upon  nothing  but  the  faving  of  their  own 
country,  refolved  to  abandon  all  the  reft,  and  to 
bring  all  the  Grecian  forces  together  within  the 
Ifthmus,  over  which  they  intended  to  build  a  ftrong 
wall,  that  ihould  reach  froth  the  one  fea  to  the  other, 
which  was  a  fpace  of  near  five  miles  Englilh.  The 
Athenians  were  highly  provoked  at  fo  bafe  a  defcrti- 
on,  feeing  themfelves  ready  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  Perfians,  and  likely  to  bear  the  whole  weight  oi 
their  fury  and  vengeance.  Some  time  before  they  | 
had  confulted  the  oracle   of  Delphos,    which  had 

given 
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given  them  for  anfwer^  ibaf  there  would  he  no  way  vf  ^^ccsa^ 
laving  the  city  hut  hy  walls  of  wood*     The  fentimerics  ^^^-  ^-  7- 
of  "^  people  were  much  divided  about  this  ambi-  \^^^^ 
guous  exprefllon  :  feme,  thought  it  was  to  be  und^-    - 
ftood  to  mean  the  citadel,  becauie  that  heretofore  had ' 
been  lurrounded  with  wooden  pallifadoes.     But  The- 
miftodes  gave  another  fenfe  to  the.  words,  which  was 
much  more  natui:al,    believing  it  to  be  fhipping^ 
that  was  meant  by  the  oracle  ;  and  from  thence  en- 
deavoured to  ihew,  that  the  only  meaTures  they  had 
to  take  were  to  Icave.the  city  empty,  and  to  embark 
all  the  inhabtf^knis.     But  this  was  a  refolution  the 
people  would: not  atL.all  give  ear  to,    as  thinking 
themfelves  inevitably  loft,   and  not  even  caring  to 
conquer,  when  once  they  had  abandoned  the  temples 
of  their  gods  and  the  tombs  of  their  anceftors. 
Here  Themiftodes  had  occafion^for  all  his  addrefs 
and  all  his  eloquence,  to  work  upon  the  people.     Af- 
ter he  had  repreiented  to  them,  that  Athens  did  not 
confifl:  either  of  its  walls,  or  its  houies,  but  of  its 
citizens,  and  that  the  faving  of  thefe  was  the  preferr 
vation  of  the  city,  he  endeavoured  to  perliiade  them 
by  the  argument,  which  was  the  moft  capable  of 
making  an  impreiTion  upon  them  in  that  unhappy, 
aiHided,  and  dangerous  condition  thev  were  then  in, 
I  mean  the  argument  and  .motive  ot  divine  autho- 
rity, giving  them  to  underftand  by  the  very  words 
of  the  oracle,  and  by  the  prodigies,  that  were  come 
to  pafs,  that  their  removing  for  a  time  from  Athens 
did  plainly  appear  to  be  the  will  of  the  gods, 

A  decree  was  therefore  paffed,  by  which,  in  order  ^^^'^*  ^* 
to  foften  what  appeared  fo  hard  in  the  refolution  of  piut.  in 
deferting  the  city,    it  was  ordained,  "  that  Athens  Themifl. 
"  fliould  be  given  up  in  truft  into  the  hands,  andP-  **7- 
"  committed  to  the  keeping  and  protection  of  Mi- 
"  ncrva,  patronels  of  tiie  Athenian  people  -,  that  all 
"  fuch  inhabitants,    as  were  able  to    bear  arms, 
"  Ihould  go  on  fhip-board  5  and  that  every  citizen 

*^  fhould 
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Xttsu.  ^  ihould  provide,  as  v^  as  he  coukl  for  die  fafecf 
^^  and  fecurity  of  hk  wife,  children  and  flave9/* 
ThcLextruMrdinary  behaviour  of  Cimon,  ip^owas 
Pint,  m  ^  this  dme  ircry:  jming,  ynz  of  great  wNjg^  oo 
Tg|^'  ^*  this  fuiguhr  oocafioa.  He,'  togcdier  widi  his  com- 
panions, widi  a.  gay  and  efaoerfid  counctnance,  went 
publickly  ajbng  die  flrser  of  the  Ceramicus  to  the 
citadd,  in  onkr  tp  confccrate  a  \m,  of  a  bridle, 
which  he  cairied.  in  his^  hand,  in  die  tempk  of 
Minerva,  defigning  to  make  the  people  underftuid 
by  this  religiouiBr  and  adefiat^  ceptmony,  that  dry 
had  no  fiurther  bufineis  with  the  accoutrements  apper- 
taifttng  to  land-forces,  and  that  it  behoved  them  nov 
to  betake  dicm&hrcs  entirely-  to  the  iea.  After  he 
had  made  an  ofiering  of  i^t-  bitt,  he  took  one  of 
die  fluelds,  diat  hungup  on  the  wsdl  of  the  tempk, 
paid  his  devotions,  to  the  goddefi,  went  down  tD 
the  waisr-fide,.  and  was  the  firft,  who  by  his  exam- 
ple mfpired  the  greateft  part  of  the  people  with  con* 
fidence  aqd  rdblution,  and  encouraged  them  to 
tmbark. 

The  major  part  of  them  lent  their  Others  and  mo- 
thers, that  were  old,  together  with  thdr  wives  acd 
children  to  the  dty  of  ♦  Trczene,  the  inhabitants  of 
which,  received  them  with  great  humanity  and  gene- 
rofity.  For  they  made  an  ordkiance  that  they  Ihould 
be  maintained  at  the  expence  of  the  publick,  and  af- 
figned  for  each  perfon's  fubfiftence  two  Oboli  a  day, 
which  were  worth  about  two  pence  half-penny  Englifh 
money.  Bsfidcs  diis,  they  permitted  the  children  to  ga- 
ther fruit,  where-evcrtheypleafed,  or  where-evcrthcy 
came,  and  moreover  ietded  a  fund  for  the  payment 
of  the  mafterv,  who  had  the  Care  of  their  educadon. 
What  a  beautiful  thing  it  is  to  fee  a  city,  expofed, 
as  this  was,  to  the  greateft  dangers  and  calamides, 

•  This  was  a  fmall  cijy  fi$naH  upm  tbi  fia-fidi  in  thai  pari  rf 

the  FcIo^'Mntfus,  calUd  Argol'u, 

extend 
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extend  her  care  and  generofity  in  the  very  midft  6f  Xerxes* 
fuch  alarms,  even  to  the  education  of  other  people's     j 
children! 

When  all  Ae  citizens  of  Athens  came  to  embark, 
fo  moving  and  melancholy  a  fpc&acle  drew  tears 
from  the  eyes  of  all  that  were  prefent,  and  at  the 
fame  time  occafioned  great  admiration  with  regard 
to  the  fteadineis  and  coun^  of  thofe  men,  who  fent 
dieir  Others  and  modiers  another  way  and  to  od\er 
places,   and  who,  without  being  njoved  cither  fit 
their  grief  and  kmentattons^  or  at  the  tender  embra- 
ces of  their  wives  and  children,  jpaffed  over  with  ft> 
much  firmneis  and  refbkition  to  Salamin.     But  that, 
which  extremely  railed  and  augmented  the  general 
companion,  was  the  great  number  of  old  men,  that 
Acy  were  forced  to  leave  in  the  city  on  account  of 
theur  age  and  infirmides,  and  of  which  many  volun- 
tarily remained  there,  on  a  motive  of  religion,  be- 
licviag  the  citcadel  to  be  the  thing  meant  by  the  ora- 
cle m  the  fore-mentioned  ambiguous  expreflion  of 
wooden  walls.     There  was  no  creature,  (for  hiftorv 
has  judged  this  circumftance  worthy  of  being  record-- 
cd,)  there  was  "no  creature,  I  fay,  even  to  the  very 
domcftick  animals,  but  what  took  part  in  this  pub- 
Hck  mourning  -,  nor  was  it  poflible  for  a  man  to  (ee 
thofe  poor  creatures  run  howling  and  crying  after 
their  mafters,  who  were  going  a  Ihip-board,  with^ 
out  being  touched  and  affe^ed.     Among  all  the  reft 
of  thele  animals,  particular  notice  is  taken  of  a  dog 
belonging  to  Xanthippus,    the   father  of  Pericles, 
which  not  being  able  to  endure  to  fee  himfelf  aban- 
doned by  his  mafter,  jumped  into  the/ea  after  him, 
and  continued  fwimming  as  near  as  he  could  to  the        t^^ 
veffel,  his  mafter  was  on  board  of,  till  he  landed  ^^^ 
quite  fpcnt  at  Salamin,  and  died  the  moment  after 
upon  the  (hore.     In  the  fame  place,  even  in  Plu- 
tarch's time,   they  ufed  to  ihew  the  Ipot,  wherein 
they  pretended  tlus  ^itltful  animal  was  buried,  and 
Vol.  Ill,  M  it 
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Xerxes,  it  was  k/iown  by  the-  name  of  the  do^s  buryir^* 

place. 
Her^  1.  8.  \Yhilfl;  Xerxes  was  continuing  his  march,  fome 
deferters  fiom  Arcadia  came  and  joined  his  army. 
The  king  having  aflced  them,  what  the  Grecians 
were  then  doing,  was  extremely  furprizcd,  when  he 
was  told,  that  they  were  employed  in  feeing  Lhe 
games  and  combats,  that  tlie  people  were  tkii  cele- 
brating in  Olympia ;  and  his  lurprize  was  llili  en- 
creafed,  when  he  underftood,  that  the  vidor's  re- 
ward in  thofe  engagements  was  only  a  crown  of 
olive,  \yhat  men  muft  they  be,  cried  one  of  the 
Perfian  nobles  with  great  wonder  and  aflonifhmcm, 
that  are  afefted  only  with  mere  honour,  aiuinot 
with  money  i 
•  Xerxes  lud  fcnt  o[F  a  confiderable  detachment  oi 

Diod.  1.     his  army  to  go  and  plunder  the  temple  at  Delphos, 
II.  p.  12.  in  which  he  knew  there  was  an  immenfe  trcafure, 
being  refolved  to  treat  Apollo  with  no  more  favour 
than  the  other  gods,  whole  temples  he  iiad  pillaged. 
If  we  may  believe  what  Herodotus  and  Diodonis 
Siculus  fay  of  this  matter,  aflbon  as  ever  thisdctad- 
ment  advanced  near  the  temple  of  Minerva,  who  was 
firnamcd  the  Provident,   the  air  was  filled  with  J 
fudden  darknels,  and  a  violent  tempeft  arofe,  ac- 
compimied    with  .  impetuous    winds,    thunder  ant: 
lightning ;  and  two  huge  rocks  havii:g  f;;vercd  them- 
.<'      felves    trom    the    mountain,    fill  upon  the  Perfijn 
troops,  and  crullied  die  grciteft  part  of  them. 
Mcr.J.  2.      'i^i^g  other  part  of  the  army  marched  towards  tlv. 
<^  5°~>+-  ^i^y  Qf  Adienb,  which  w;is  defcrtcd  by  all  its  inhi- 
bitants,  except  a  fmall  number  of  citizens,  who  hd 
retired  into  the  cittadcl,  where  they  defended  diem- 
felves  with  an  incredible  refoiution,  till  they  were  ail 
killed,  and  would  heorkeii  to  no  terms  of  accom- 
Ml>.  10.    modatioa  whatfoever.     Xerxes  entirely  burnt  d\e  ci- 
p.  e-q.      ty  and  all  its  temples.     Paufanias  informs  us^  tbrj 
in  after-times  the  Athcniiins  purpolely  left  fome  of 
thof:^  tcmpk's  in  the  coiidiiloi^  to  wKich  the  Periiaiis 
-  '  .        •  had 
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had  reduced  them,  and  would  not  rebuild  them,  to  Xeexes. 
the  end  that  thofe  facred  ruins  might  ever  remain, 
as  perpetual  and  fubfifting  motives  of  the   irrecon- 
cileable  hatred,  that  ought  to  be  kept  up  between  the 
Greeks  and  the  Barbarians. 

Xerxes  immediately  difpatched  a  courier  to  Sula 
to  carry  the  agreeable  ilews  of  his  fuccefi  to  Artaba- 
nes,  his  uncle  :  and  at  the  lame  time  fent  him  a  great 
number  of  pictures  and  ftatues.  Thofe  of  Harmo- 
dius  and  Ariftogiton,  the  antient  deliverers  of  Athens, 
were  fent  among  the  reft.  One  of  the  Antiochus's, 
king  of  Syria,  (I  do  not  know  which  of  them,  nor 
at  what  time  it  was)  fent  back  thefe  two  piftures  to 
the  Adicnians,  beir.g  perfuadcd  he  could  not  poffibly 
make  them  a  more  acceptable  prcfent. 

SECT.    VIII. 

Tie  battle  of  Salamin.  Xerxes^ s  hafiy  return  into  Afia. 
"The  cbaraaers  of  Toemifiocles  and  Arijiides.  ^be 
defeat  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily. 

AT  this  time  a  divifion  arofe  among  the   <^oni- ^^^-^V^- 
manders  of  the  Grecian  fleet  •,  and  the  conie-  pj^^'  -^  ^* 
^^*rates,  in  a  council  of  war,  which  was  held  for  Themift. 
d^t  purpofe,  were  of  very  different  fentiments  con-P-  ^^7- 
ccming  the  place,  that  was  to  be  refolved  upon,  for 
engaging  the  enemy.     Some  of  them,  and  indeed 
die  major  part,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Eurybiadcs, 
the  gcneralliflimo  of  die  fleet,  were  for  having  them 
advance  near  the  Ifthmus  of  Corinth,  to  the  end  that 
they  might  be  nearer  the  land-army,  which  was  poll- 
ed there  for  the  guarding  of  diat  pafiage  under  the 
command  of  Cleombroms,  who  was  Leonidas*s  bro- 
ther, and  that  they  might  likewifc  have  it  more  in 
fi\£\x  power  .to  defend  tne  Peloponnelus.     Odiers  of 
^m,  at  the  Iiead  of  whom  was  Thcmiftocles,  al- 
Icdged,  that  it  would  be  a  betraying  of  their  coun- 
try to  abandon  fo  advantagious  a  poft,   as  that  of 
Vol.  IIL'     "       '    M  2  Salamin, 
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Xbrxes.  Salamin.  And  ds  the  laft  ihentioned  general  was 
ipeaking  i^ich  a  good  deal  of  warmth  b  the  defence 
of  his  opiriioh,  Eurybiades  lifted  up  his  cane  over 
-him  in  a  rtienacing  manner.  Strike^  fays  the  Athe- 
nian, unmoved  at  the  infult j  buf  bear  me  :  and  c<m- 
tinuing  his  difcourfe  proceeded  to  Ihew  of  what 
imporrartcfe  it  was  for  the  fleet  of  the  Gircians» 
whole  veffels  were  lighter,  and  much  fewer  in  num- 
ber than  thbfe  of  die  Pcrfians,  to  give  battle  in  fiidi 
a  ftrei^t,  as  that  of  Salamitt  was,  whidi  wodd 
render  the  enemy  incapable  of  ufine  a  great  part  rf 
their  forces.  Eurybiades,  who  could  not  help  beii^ 
touched  with  this  extraordinary  inftance  df  modera- 
tion in  Themiftocles,  flibmitted  to  his  reaibns,  or 
at  leaft  complied  With  his  opmion,  for  fear  iStst 
Athenians,  whofe  Ihips  made  up  above  one  half  of 
the  fleet,  fliould  fq^arate  thcrfifdves  from  the  allies, 
as  their  general  had  taken  occafion  to  infmuiate. 

Her.  1.^8.      j^  council  of  war  was  likcwife  held  oh  the  fide 

c.67-70.  ^^  ^Y^^  Perfians",  in  order  to  determine  whether  they 
fhould  hazard  a  naval  engagement,  Xertces  bimfelf 
being  come  to  the  fleet  to  take  the  advice  of  his 
captains  and  officers  •,  who  Were  all  unanimous  in 
their  fuffrages  for  giving  of  battle,  becaufe  they 
knew  it  was  agreeable  to  the  king's  inclination. 
'Queen  Artcmifa  was  the  only  peribn,  who  oppofed 
that  refolution.     She  rcprefented  the  dangerous  con- 

'  fequences  of  engaging  with  a  people,  that  was  more 

converfant  and  more  'sxpert  in  ftiaritime  afl^irs  than 
the  Perfians  were  ;  alledging,  that  the  lofi  of  a  bat- 
tle at  fea  would  be  attended  with  the  ruin  of  their 
army  at  land  ;  whereas  by  drawing  out  the  war  in- 
to length,  and  by  their  advancing  nearer  the  Pelo- 
ponncfus  they  fliould  create  jcaloufies  and  dhrifions 
among  their  enemies,  or  rather  augment  the  di- 
vifion,  that  was  already  very  great  among^  dwfe  v 
that  riie  confederate  in  that  cafe  would  not  &il  to 
feparlte  from  oi^e  another  ih  order  to  ^  and  de- 
fend, och  of  them  his  own  t:auntt*y  tiiw  •tcrrieory  ; 

ind 
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aod  that  th^n  the  )ung  Bricbout  difficuky,  and  almoft  Xerxes. 
without  .ftrikyig  *  ftrojce,  niight  make  himfelf  maf- 
tfr  of  ^\  Qrccc?.  This  advice,  though  exceeding 
prudent,  was  not  followed :~  and  the  refolution  that 
was  t^en,  was  to  give  battle  and  rifk  a  fea-engage- 
ment. 

Xencesy  imputing  the  ill  fuccefs  of  all  his  former 
engagements,  which  they  had  had  at  fea,  to  his  own 
ab&nce,  was  refol  ved  to  be  witneis  of  this  from  the  top 
€3f  an  eminence,  Yrhcre  hecaufed  a  throne  to  be  eredod 
for  that  purpofe.  The  king  being  thus  placed  in  the 
fight  of  his  navy,  might  perhaps  contribute  in  fonoe 
meafiire  to  animate  his  forces :  but  there  is  another 
way  of  doing  it,  which  is  much  more  fure  ancji  effec- 
tual, by  the  prince's  real  prefence,  I  mean,  and  ex- 
ample, when  he  himlelf  ihares  in  the  danger,  and 
by  that  means  fliews  himfelf .  worthy  of  being  the 
foul  and  ]iead  of  a  brave  and  numerous  body  of 
men,  that  ure  ready  to  die  in  his  fervice.  A  prince, 
that  has  not  this  ibrt  of  courage  and  firmnefs,  which 
nothing  can  ihake,  and  which  even  riles  and  encrea- 
fes  by  danger,  may  nevcrthelefi  be  endued  w^h 
other  excellent  qualities,  but  then  he  is  by  no  means 
proper  to  command  an  army.  No  quaJificatian 
whatfoever  can  fupply  the  want  of  courage  in  a  ge- 
neral :  and  the  ♦  more  he  labours  to  (hew  the  ap- 
pearajice  of  it,  when  he  has  not  the  reality,  the  more 
he  difcovers  his  cowardife  and  fear.  There  is,  it 
'  muft  be  owned,  a^vaft  difference  between  a  general 
officer,  and  a  fimple  foldier,  Xerxes  ought  not  to  have 
expo^dhisperfonotherwiie  than  as  becomes  a  prince: 
that  is  to  fay,  as  the  head,  not  as  the  hand  :  as  he, 
whofe  bufjnefs  it  is  to  direft  and  give  orders,  not  as 
thofe,  who  are  appointed  to  execute.  But  to  ke^p 
himfelf  entirely  at  a  diftance  from  danger,  and  (o 

.^BP^Qganto  nagis  occnltare  ac  abdere  pavorem  nitebantur,  Biani- 
fdliibpaTidi.    Tacit.  Hifi. 

M  3  aft 
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Xerxes,  aft  no  other  part  than  that  of  a  Ipeftator,  was  really 

renouncing  the  quality  and  office  of  a  general. 
Her.  1.  8.      Themillocles  knowing,    that,  fome  of  the  com- 
c.  74—78.  manders  in  the  Grecian  fleet  flill  entertained  thoughts 
of  failing  towards  the  Ifthmus,    contrived  to  have 
notice    given   under-hand  to  Xerxes,    that,    as  the 
Grecian  allies  were  now  affembled  together  in  one 
place,  it  would  be  an  eafy  matter  for  him  to  fubdue 
and  deftroy  them  all  together ;    wherpas,    if  they 
once  feparated  from  one  another,  as  they  were  going 
to  do,  he  might  never  meet  with  anodier  opportuni- 
ty fo  favourable.     The  king  ^ave  into  this  fenti- 
ment ;   and  immediately  conimanded  a  great  num- 
ber of  his  veffels  to  furround  Salamin  by  night,  in 
order  to  make  it  imprafticable  for  tiie  Greeks  to 
quit  their  poft. 
Plut.  in         No   body   among  the  Grecians    perceived   that 
^^ht      *^^  ^^"^7  ^^^  *'-^  encompaffed.'    Ariftides  came 
feer.  i  8.^y  night-time  from  JEgina,  where  he  had  fome  for- 
c.  78  -  82.  ccs  under  his  coinmand,  and  with  very  great  danger 
crofled   through   the   whole   fleet  of    the   enemies. 
When  he  came  up  to  Themiftoclc^*s  tent;  he  took 
him  afide, '  and  Ipoke  to  him  in  the  following  man- 
ntr:    *'  If  we   are   wife,    Themiflocles,    we   fliall 
'*  from  hence-forward  lay  afnio  diat  vain  and  child- 
**  ifli  diflcntion,  that  has  hitherto  divided  us,  and 
"  fhall  ftrive  with  a  more  noble  and  ufcful  emulati- 
*'  en,  which  of  us  fliall  render  the  bv;xl  fervice  tc^ 
*'  his  country,  you  by  commaridirg  and  doing  the 
'^  duty  6i  a  wife  and  able  captain,  and  I  by  obcy- 
"'•  ing  your  orders,  and   by  ufHiling  you  with  my 
**  ptnbnand  aJvice.'*     He  then  inlonncd'him  of 
the  army's  bcii)g  furroundcd  with  the  fliips  of  the 
PcrJlJans,   and  warmly  rxhoited  him  to  give  them 
battle  without  delay.     Themillccles,  extremely  afl:6- 
niflied  at  fuch  a  greamels  of  foul,  and  fuch  a  ijpblc 
and  generous  franknefs,  was  fome  what  afliamed,  tlut 
he  had  fuliercd  himfclf  to  be  thus  I'urpalfcd  by  his 
fival,  but  Y/iihout  beiiig  afliiuncd  to  own  it,  htfpro- 

mitcd 
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miled  Ariftides,  that  he  would  henceforward  imitate  Xerxes. 
his  generofity,  and  even  exceed  it,*  if  it  were  pofli-* 
ble^  throug^Kxit  the  reft  of  his  conduft.  Then,  af-' 
ter  having  imparted- to  him  the  ftratagem  he  had 
imagined  to  dcaiivc  the  Barbarian,  he  \lcfired  him 
to  go  in  perfon  to  feufybiades,  in  order  to  convince 
him  that 'there  wlis- no^  other  means 'of  fatety  for 
them,  than  that  of  Engaging  the  enemy  by  fea  at 
Salamin  j  which  commiffion  Ariftides  otecuted  with 
pleafore  and  fuccefs :  for  he  was  in  great  credit  and 
cfteem  in  the  opinion  of  tKat  general.  •     •  < 

They  began  then  on  both  fides  to  prepare  them-^Her.  1.  8. 
felves  for  the  battle.     The  Grecian  fleet  confifted  of^  H-9^ 
three  hundred  and  eighfy  tail  of  (hips,  which  in  eve- 
ly  thing  tbUowcd'^the  direftion  and  orders  of  The- 
miftoGtes.  •    Noy,  •  as  nothing  efcaped  this  Athenian's 
tbrefi^ht,  and  as  he,  like  an  able  commander,  knew 
how  to  improve  every  circumftance  and  incident  to 
advantage,  before  he*  would  begin  the  engagement 
he  waited  till  a  certain  wind,  which  mfe  regularly 
every  day  at  a  certairt  hour,  and  whicK  was  entirely 
contrary  to  the  enemy,  began  to  blow.     Aflbon  rtS 
this  wind  rofe,  the  fi'gnal  wi»  given  for  battle.     The 
Perfisuis,  who  knew*  that  their  kin^  had  *his  eyes  up- 
on them,  advanced  with  fiich  a  courage  awd  impe- 
tuoftty,   us  were  capable  6f  ftriking  an  cneilny  W4ih 
terror.  .  But  the  heat  of  the  firft  attack  quickly  aba- 
ted, when  they  came- to  be  engaged:    -11 very  thing 
was  contrary  to,  and  difadvantagicus  for  them :  the 
wind,  which  blcv/  diredtly  in  their 'taces*,  the  height^ 
and 'the  heavincfs  of  ^  their  veficls,  which  could  not 
jT^ove  and  turn  without  great  difficulty,  and  even  the 
number  of  thiir  fliips  likewilc,    which  was  fo  far 
from  being  adviin^agfcus  to  them,  that  it  onjy  fer- 
ved  to  embarrals  them  in  a  place  fo  ftrait  and  nar- 
,  as  that  they  fought  in :  whereas  on  the  fide  of 
Grecians  every  thinjg  was  done  with  order  and 
meafure,  without  hurry,  and  widiout  confofion  i  be- 
caufe  every  tiling  was  fubjed  and  obedient  to  the 
M  4  dircdlion 
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Xerxii«  dkeftbn  of  olie  commander.  The  loAiaiiSt  ^fAom 
Themiftocks  had  advertized  by  charaders  engravm 
upon  ftones  along  the  coafts  of  £idx£a  to  remember 
from  whom  they  derived  their  original,  were  the 
firft,  that  betook  themfblvcs  to  flight,  and  weit 
quickly  followed  by  the  reft  of  the  fleet.  But  queeo 
Artemi&  diftinguiihed  her&lf  by  incredible  efibrts 
of  reibhidon  and  courage»  fo  that  Xerxes,  who  £iw 
in  what  ipaimer  flie  had  behaved  herfelf,  crie<l  out, 
*  that  the  men  had  behaved  like  women  in  thia  en- 
gagement, and  that  the  women  had  ihewed  the  oou- 
c|ge  of  meni  The  Athenians,  being  enraged  that  ^ 
woman  had  dared  to  appear  in  arms  againft  them, 
had  promiled  a  reward  of  ten  thoufand  drachma's 
(o  any  one,  that  fhould  be  able  to  take  her  alive: 
but  ihe  had  the  good  fortune  tt>  efo^  cheii:  puriiiits* 
If  they  bad  chanced  to  have  taken  her,  fuvdy  Hit 
could  deferye  nothing  lefs  from  them  than  the  high- 
eft  commendations,  and  the  moft  honourable  and 
generous  treatment. 

Such  wa3  the  £iccef$  of  the  battle  of  Salamin,  one 
of  the  moft  memorable  aiStions,  which  we  find  re* 
corded  in  antient  hiftory,  and  which  has,  and  will 
render  the  name  and  courage  of  the  Grecians  k- 
mous  throi^h  all  generations.  There  was  a  great 
number  of  the  Perfian  Ihips  taken,  and  ftill  a  much 
greater  funk  upon  this  occafion.  Many  of  their  al- 
lies, who  dreaded  the  king^  cruelty  no  leis  than  the 
rage  of  the  enemy,  m^de  the  beft  of  their  way  in- 
jo  their  pwn  counpy, 

Themiftocles,  in  a  feqret  converfation  which  he 
had  with  Ariftides,  propoied  to  his  confiderackm, 
in  order  to  found  him  and  tQ  learn  his  true  lenti- 
mentsj  whether  ip  would  not  be  proper  for  them  to 

*  Oi  fjbt»  iyJfs?,  yr/wjiFi  (mi  ut  in  viro  muliebrem  timorea, 

7wat»Vs  fc..'  iT-  ywr4ti*g$,  itr^^i?.  jra  in  BQulicre  virliexn  aiKiaciam 

Arrtniiila  inter  primo'  duce?,  cemeres.  Jyfii/t>  1.  2.  c.  12. 
-bei.  till  accrniTK  ci-clat.    Qj,ipp^, 

fend 
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od  iocne  wS$Ib  to  braak  dawn  the  hvidgfi^  whidiXii^M, 
jences  iiad  ca^ifed  to  U  b^Ut^  t9  the  »d»  iays  he# 
lat  W(B  may  take  Afia  into  £yrope :  but  though  he 
lade  this  propolition^  yet  in  lu$  Qwvn  nmd  he  Wi9 
ir  from  Bf^onng  it.  Ariftidra)  believing  him  tp  be 
\earneft,  argued  very  warmly  and&enuouflyagBioft 
ny  fuch  proje&^^d  repiefemed  to  him  how  dangeroiii 
:  was  to  reduce  fo  power&l  anenwiy  to  defpair^from 
fhom  it  was  their  bufinds  to  deUver  themielyes  a9 
«>Q  as  poffible.  Thcmiftocle$  &emed  to  be  pre^ 
railed  upon  by  hb  reaioQs  h  m^  ija  or4pr  to  haften 
he  king's  departure^  be  contrived  tf>  Inve  him  ie* 
nedy  advertikd,  that  the  Grecians  defigned  to  break 
iown  the  bridge.  The  point  Thecniftocks  feems  to 
lave  had  in  view  by  this  fajle  eop»fidence»  wa$  to  for- 
iiy  hun^  with  Ari^des'6  opiaic^*  which  wa$  of 
gitat  wei^ic,  j^inft  tteit  of  w  other  gQneral$»  in 
cafe  diey  were  indinpd  to  go  2«d  bittk  down  the 
bridgie.  Perh;»p$  too  he  might  aim  at  guarding 
bimleif  by  thia  np^e^is  againft  the  illTwiU  of  bis  ene- 
nues»  who  m^w  one  day  acc^  him  of  treafon  be* 
fore  the  pe<^le>  if  ever  they  came  to  know  that 
he  had  been  the  author  of  thdt  iecrec  advice  to 
Xcno^. 

This  prince,  being  frightned  at  the  hearing  ot  iuch  Her.  1.  8. 
news,  made  the  beft  u^  he  cooki  of  his  time,  and  ^Lla^ 
out  by  night*  leaving  Mardonius  behind  him  with 
an  army  of  three  hundred  thoufand  men,  in  order  to 
reduce  Greece,  if  he  was  able.     The  Grecians,  who 
txpcSttd  that  Xerxes  would  have  come  to  another 
engagcanent  the  next  dav,  having  learnt  that  he  w^ 
fl^  purfijed  hun  as  £ift  as  they  could,  but  to  no 
puipofe.    They  had  deftroyed  in  the  iore^mentaanod  Her.  L  Sv 
batdc  two  hundred  of  the  enemy's  Ihips,    befides^- «J®* 
du^  which  they  took  from  them.    The  nemainder 
rf  the  PerfiaR  fleet,  after  having  fufiercd  extremely 
by  the  winds  in  their  paflkge,  retired  towards  th^ 
coaftof  Afia,  and  entered  into  the  port  of  Curaa*  a 

cky 
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Xiftxti.  city  in  Eolia,  where  tliey  pafled  the  winter,  and  ne- 
ver ventured  afterwards  to  return  into  Greece. 

Xerxes  took  the  other  part  of  his  army  along 
with  him,  and  went  by  the  way  of  the  Hellefpora:. 
As  no  provifions  had  been  prepared  for  them  before- 
hand, they  underwent  great  hardihips  during  their 
whole  march,  which  lafted  five  and  forty  days. 
After  having  eaten  up  and  confumed  all  the  fruit 
they  could  mdet  with,  -the  foldiers  were  obliged  to 
live  upon  herbs,  and  even  upon  the  bark  and  leaves 
of  trees.  This  occafioned  a  great  fickneis  in  the  ar- 
my :  a^d  great  numbers  died  of  a  looienefs  and  the 
plague. 

The  king,  through  eagemefs  and  impatience  to 
make  his  efcape,  left  his  army  behind  him,  and  tra- 
velled on  before  with  a  fmall  retinue,  in  order  to 
reach  the  bridge  with  the  greater  expedidon :  but 
when  he  arrived  at  the  place,  he  found  the  bridge 
broken  down  by  the  violence  of  the  waves,  which  a 
great  tempcft  had  occafioned,  and  was  reduced  to 
J  the  neceffity  of  croffing  over  in  a  fifhing4x)ar. 
\  ♦  What  an  inftm<aive  fpeftacle  was  tiiis,  in  order 
^  to  Ihew  mankind  the  mutability  of  all  earthly  things, 
and  the  inftability  of  human  greatnels,  to  fee  a  prince, 
whofe  armies  and  fleets  the  land  and  fea  were  fcarce 
able  to  contain  a  lidrle  while  befoi^e,  now  (haling 
away  in  a  poor  fmall  boat  almoft  without  any  Ser- 
vants or  attendants!  Such  was  the  iffue  an3  luccc& 
of  Xerxes's  expedition  againft  Greece* 

If  we  compare  Xerxes  with  bimfclf  at  difierent 

times  and  on  different  occaftons,  we  fhall  fcarccly 

know  him  to  be  the  fiime  man.    •  When  afiairs  were 

-   <         iinderconfideracion  and  debate,  4W>'j:3erfon  could  (hew 

*  £rat  res  fpe^aculo  d^na,  ne    capicbtt ;  ■  carentem  etiim 

€t  aeftixnatione    fortis  kiimanae,  omni  fervoruai  miaifterio,  cujib 

iwim  varietate  miranda,  in  ex-  cxercitus,  propter  muliicudincn:, 

igao   latcntem    vidbre  navigio,  tcrrL   graves   eran^.     Jufan,  1. 

quern  pauk>  ante  vix  sec^ucr  qta.-  z.  c.   1 3. 

more 
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more  courage  and  intrepidity  than  this  prince  r  he  is  Xsrxis. 
furprized  and  even  ofFended>  if*  any  one  forefees  the 
leaft  difficulty  in  tl^  execution  of  his  projefts,  or 
fhews  any  apprcherifion  concerning  events.  But 
when-  he  conies  to  the  point  of  execution,  and  to  the 
hour  of  danger,  he  flees  like  a  coAvard,  and  thinks 
of  nothing  but  faving  his  own  life  and  perfon.  Here 
we  have  a  fenfible  and  evident  proot  of  the  difie- 
rence,  that  there  is  between  true  courage,  which  is 
never  deflitute  of  prudence  ;  and  temerity,  which  is 
always  blind  and  prefumptudus.  A  wife  and  great 
printe  weighs  every  thing,  and  examines  all  circum- 
ftances,  before  he  enters  int6  a  *  war,  which  is  a 
thing,  he  neither  fears,  nor  defires;  and  when  th^ 
time  of  aftion  is  come,  the  fight  of  danger  fervds 
only  to  excite  and  animate  his  courage.  This  order  is 
quite  changed  and  inverted  by  prefumption  -f ;  which 
havii^  introduced  aifurance  and  bravery  into  th^ 
place,  where  wifdom  and  circumfpedtion  ought  to  pre- 
fide,does  in  the  fame  manner  place  her  fear  and  defpair, 
where  couiUge»and  intrepidity  ought  to  be  exerted. 

The  firft  thing  the  Grecians  took  care  of  afcer  the  Her.  1.  8. 
battle  of  Salamin,  was  to  fend  the  firft  fruits  erf  the  ^'  "2, 
richfpoil  they  had  taken  to  Delphos.  Cimon,  who  was  "5* 
then  -very  young,  fignalized  himfelf  in  a  particular     i 
manner  in  that  engagement,  and  performed  adions   -y — 
of  fijch  a  diAinguiflied  and  fingular  valour,  as  pro- 
cured him  a  great  reputation,  and  made  him  be  con- 
fidered  from  that  time  as  a  citizen,  that  would  beca* 
ipable  of  rendering  the  moft  important  fervices  to  his 
country  on  future  occafions. 

But  Themiftocles  was  the  man  that  carried  off  al-  Plut.  in 
nioft  all  the  honour  of.  this  vidory,  which  was  the  Thcmift. 
moft  fignal,  that  ever  the  Grecians  obtained  over  the^'  **°' 
Perfians.     The. force  of  truth  obliged  even  thofe^ 

*  Non  times  bcDa^  non  pro-    diA:rimcu     quictifliinus.      Tic. 
vocis.     /*//«■  deTrfij.     Fortiffi-    hiJI.  J.  x.   c.  14. 
niui  In  ipio  dlicrimine^  c^ui  ante        f  Ante  difcrimen  feioces,  m 

periculo  pavidi.    Md,  c.  68. 

who 
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X»txss.  ^Im  V€re  the  moll  envipus  of  his  glory,  to  sender 
him  this  teftimony*  It  w^  ^  cuftom  in  Gneece, 
tha,t  ^ter  a  b^ttle»  the  comnmidiqg  ef^ops  fhould 
^larp,  who  were  the  perfixis,  that  had  the 
moft  dii):ingui(h6d  themfel)^  therein,  by  letting 
<lowzi  ijpoi)  ^  ticket  this  n^ipes  of  the  oqin,  who 
h^cl  merited  the  firft  prizi^,  an4  cf  hipi)  w)lQ  had 
merited  the  le(:Qiid.  Oa  thi$  occafion,  by  ^  judg- 
mrat  which  ih^w$  i^  goc4  Qpij^^ioa  tbat  it  i?  aatu- 
j^  fer  every  mm  »  bavie  irf  bM^blf,  each  efficer 
,emf4in^9  adj^idg^  th«  fiiit  i^k  of  merit  to  hiis- 
4^  wi  allpwed  the  Cecond  to  Themiftocle^ ;  which 
wa3  ft  mwi&sft  preof,  tbs^t  hs  deferred  the  fbrmer  91 
-  prefer^tQce  to  th^a  all* 

The  Lacedaemonians,  h^vuig  carried  him  to  $par- 
ta»  ivL  order  to  pay  him  the  honoiirs,  that  wsere  due 
jQO  his  merit,  4ec:reQd  tp  th^  gen^  Eurybndes  the 
Tfxix  ^(  vakw,  md  to  The«niftock$  thtf  of  wif« 
40PBi9  wioeh  was  a  crown  of  oUre  both  ibr  the  one 
and  d»e  oiher.  They  l&ewife  mn^  a  jaidbit  «> 
Th^mjftpoks  lof  the  foidt  chariot  they  had  intbe 
city  i  ^  QB  his  departure  knt  tbiw  hvodred  young 
mea  c^  the  moft  confiderable  fa,mUies  to  wait  ^pon 
him  '»  the  ^mi^  of  the  cwntry :  an  hottour, 
v/bkh  b(efe«i  this  time  they  had  never  ihewed  to  any 
peilfiwi  wih^doeirer. , 

jBttt  t^  which  &yc  him  the  hi^ieft  and  moSt  Gh 
q»Uitc  pkftfwe,  were  the  publick  acdamations  he  re- 
ceived at  the  iirft  Olympjcks^mes,  diat  were  cddn- 
ced  after  'the  battle  of  Salamin,  whi^ie  all  the  pecqde 
of  Greece  were  met  together.  Aflbon  as  be  aj^iesur- 
i»l,  the  whole  aiTembly  lofe  up  to  do  him  Jionour : 
DPrUidy  miadpd  the  games  or  the  combats }  Tbe- 
wiftocles  was  the  only  fpe<Jbacle.  The  eyes  of  all 
the  company  were  fixed  uponbim,  and  every  body 
was  eagft*  to  fhew  him  and  point  him  out  widi  the 
.  hand  to  the  ftrangers,  that  did  not  know  him.  He 
axrknowledged  afterwards  to  his  friends,  that  he  look- 
*  ed  upon  thiit  day  as  the  happieft  of  his  Jile  j  that  he 

had 
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tad  never  tafted  any  joy  fo  fenf^le  $aA  fo  uon^ofr^  Xsmb*. 
ng;  and diat this  recompenfe,  ^fiiikhivafthe^aBait 
hiits  of  his  laixidis^  had  eaoceeded  all  his  dt3be$. 

The  reader  has  undoubtedly  ofa&rml  in  Theteir- 
ocles  two  or  thnce  {>riiici{>ai  ftndocs  0f  hii  cfaaradef, 
v^hich  ehtitte  him  to  fae  ranked  amongft  the  grtateft 
of  men.  Hie  defign,  which  he  &mied  ami  tor- 
ectsted,  of  ttkitiing  all  tiie  fence  of  Athehs  to  die  fide 
of  mantime  affiurs,  flieived  him  to  hart  a  fvqmdor 
geraus,  cafMLbfe  of  die  iargeft  viewS)  penetrating  in«* 
to  fiinjrity,  and  able  to  difbem  toe  grand  and 
decifive  pouit  in  bufineis  and  afiairs.  As  the  terri^ 
tory  belonging  to  Athens  was  but  of  a  banen  nature 
and  a  imall  exMlt^  he  lightly  cohceived,  that  the 
oiAj  Way  that  city  had  toenrkJi  and  aggrandize  her* 
fdfwBsbyfea.  And  indeed  that  fcheme  may  jufljy 
be  looked  upon  as  Ae  {ovorat  and  omfe  of  aU  thofe 
great  ema^gences  and  events,  "which  raifed  die  repob* 
lick  of  Athens  an  the  fequd  to  fb  fiouriihing  aeon- 

^  8iit»  in  my  opuiion,  thdug^  diis  wiiHom  and 
ibre-l^  is  a  moil  exceliemt  and  valuable  talent,  yet 
is  k  infinitely  lefi  meritorious  than  that  uncommon 
temper  and  moderation^  which  Themiftocles  fhewed 
on  two  critfcal  occafions,  when  Greece  had  been  m- 
ttrl^  undone,  if  he  had  liftened  to  the  didates  of  an 
iU  judged  ambition,   and  had  ftood  upon  a  falie 
point  of  honour,  as  is  ufual  among  perfens  of  his 
age  and  profeflion.     The  firft  of  theie  occairioas  was 
when,  nocwichilandkig  the  crying  injuftice,  thsit  was 
committed,  both  iQ  reference  to  the  republick,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  and  to  his  own  perfon,  in 
appointing;  a  !Lacediei1(K^niah  for<:hief  admiral  of  the 
ftcct',  ^n,  notwithftanding  this,  i  fay,  he  exhort- 
ed and  {ireraifed  with  the  Athenians  to  ddift  from 
^ir  preeenficm,  though  never  ib  juftiy  founded,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  fiital  effcfts,  which  a  divifion 
among  the  confederates  hiuft  l&vfe  b«*n  ^eceflarily 
attended  with.    Ancl   what  an  admirable  inlhtnce 

did 
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XiRZEs.  did  he  give  of  his  prefence  of  mind  suid  coolneli 
of  temper,  when  the  fame  Eurybiades  not  only  af- 
fronted him  with  harfli  and  oflfenfive  language,  but 
lifted  up  his  cane  at  him  in  a  menacing  pollurc !  La 
it  he  remembered,  at  the  fame  time,  that  Themiftocles 
was  then  but  young  ;  that  he  was  foil  of  an  ardent 
ambition  for  glory ;  that  he  was  commander  of  a 
numerous  fleet ;  and  that  he  had  right  and  reafbn  on 
his  fide.  How  would  our  young  officers  behave  on 
the  like  occafion  ?  Themiftocles  took  all  patient- 
ly,  and  the  viftory  of  Salamin  was  the  fruits  of  his 
patience.   V- 

As  to  Ariftides,  I  (hall  have  occafion  in  the  feqiKrl 
to  fpcakmore  folly  and  largely  upon'his  charadcr, 
and  merit.  He  was  properly  fpcaking  the  man  ot 
the  common-wealth:  provided  that  was  well  and 
faithfoUy  ferved,  he  was  very  little  concerned  by 
whom  it  was  done.  The  merit  of  others  was  f^ 
from  offending  him  5  and  inftead  of  that  became  his 
own  by  the  approbation  and  encouragement  he  gave 
it.  We  have  feen  him  make  liis  way  through  the 
enemies  fleet,  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  in*  order  to 
give  Themiftocles  fomc  good  intelligence  and  ad- 
vice :  and  *  Plutarch  takes  notice,  diat  during  all 
the  time  the  latter  had  the  command,  Ariftides 
alfifted  him  on  all  occafions  with  his  counfel  and  cre- 
dit, notwithftanding  he  had  reafon  to  look  upon 
.  him,  not  only  as  his  rival,  but  his  epemy.  Let  us 
^'^  compare  this  noblenefs  and  greatnefs  of  foul  with  the 
little  fpiritednefs  and  meannefs  of  thofc  men,,  who 
are  fo  nice,  pun&ilious,  and  jealous  upon  the  poin: 
of  command  1  who  are  incompatible  with  their  col- 
leagues, ufmg  all  their  attention  and  induftry  to  gain 
the  glory  of  every  thing  to  tliemfelves  5  always  ready 
tofacrificethe  publick  weal  to  their-  own  privatje  intc- 
refts,  or  to  fuffer  their  rivals  to  commit  blunders. 


lutfy  c^j^t^oTaT0f  ifTi  ruTiSfiec  xoA-     ted.  p.  323. 


viL  Arii- 
Aivw, 

that 
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that    they  tfaemfdves    may   reap  adviuitage   fromXtEzu, 
them,  -f  -^.^ 

On  flie  very  fame  day    a$  the  adion  of  Thcr-  Her-  L  7. 
mopylae  happened  upon,    the  fbrnildable  army  of  c.  165, 
Carthaginians,  which  confifted  of  three  hundred  thou*  '^* 
land  men,  was  entirely  defeated  by  Gelo,  tyrant  of 
Syracuie.     Herodotus  places  this  battle  on  the  day» 
up>on  which  happened  the  fea-engagement  at  Salamin. 
1"he  circumftanccs,  of  that  vidtory  in  Sicily  I  have 
given  an  account  of  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Cartha« 
ginians.  ^ 

After  the  battle  of  Salamin,  the  Grecians  being  Hci*.  L  «, 
returned  from  purfuing  the  Perfians,  Themiftoclcsc  m, 
run  through  the  ifles,  which  had  followed  their  par-  "  *■  '. 
ty,   in   order  to  raife  exadlions,  and  to  draw  money  xhemift. 
from  them.     The  firft  he  began  with  was  that  of  p.  122. ' 
Andros,  from  whofc  inJiabitants  he  required  a  confi- 
derable  fum,  fpeaking  to  them  in  this  manner:  / 
come  to  you  accompanied  with  two  powerful  divinitieSj 
Pcrfuafton  and  Force.     The  anfwer  they  made  him 
was  :  IFe  have  likewife  two  other  divinities  on  our  ftde^ 
^ivbicb  are  no  lefs  powerful  than  yourSy  and  which  do 
not  permit  us  to  give  the  money  you  demand  of  usj  Po- 
'verty  and  Impotence.    Upon  this  reliifal  he  made  as  if 
he  would  befiege  them,  and  threatened  that  he  would 
entirely  ruin  their  city.     He  dealt  in  the  fame  man- 
ner with  feveral  other  iflands,  which  durft  not  refift 
him,  as  Andros  had  done,  and  drew  great  fums  of 
money  from  them  without  the  privity  of  the  other 
commanders:  for  he  was  cfteemcd  to  be  a  lover  of 
money,  and  to  be  delirous  of  cncreafing  liis  fortune. 


SECT.     IX. 

A.M. 

ne  battle  of  Plataa.  BS^s-    _ 

^  Anr.  J..C. 

470. 

ARDONIUS,  who  ftaid  in  Greece  witliarier.  1.8. 
body  o(  three  hundred  thoufand  men,  let  his  <^-  "3 
trocps  pals  th;  winter  in  ThefllUy,  aad  in  the  fpring  7,6^J.' 

following  ,^o,  i4f 


M 
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%M%zu.  ibll(iwin(  M  liiem  iMo  BM>tm.  llikre  ^Iraft  a  very 
^^ "°  &mous  oracle  in  this  country,  the  orade  I  mcai 
%i2±.  ^  Lebadift)  which  he  ihou^  proper  to  con&lt, 
Dkdiii.in  enter  td  knorw,  what  would  be  the  fintb 
p- 22,t3.0f  thtt  war.  The  priefl;  in  a  fit  of  enthdi^, 
o^lt  ^^'^  ^  ^'•^  HAzxA  with,  anfwered  in  a  langa^ 
iec.p.412.  which  no  body  diat  was  pK&nt  underfteod,  as  nnidi 
^&  to  mfifiuate,  diat  the  oracle  would  not  deigp  to 
Ijpeak  infedligihly  «o  a  Barbarian.  At  the  £une  diae 
Mirdanw  »nt  Alexander  king  of  i&ocdonia,  to- 
gether with  leveral  Perfian  noblemen  to  Adiens,  and 
by  diem,  in  the  name  of  his  mafter,  made  vary 
aaviMagiotts  ppopofais  €o  die  Adieti^  people,  in 
order  to  draw  tixm  off  from  die  reft  of  dieir  aHia. 
The  oftrs  he  made  fliem  were,  to  rebuild  their  dty, 
which  had  been  bumt  down,  to  give  them  a  confi- 
derable  Um  of  money,  to  fsSkt  them  to  live  accor- 
ding to  their  own  laws  and  oiftonis,  and  to  iffft 
chem  the  gov^emment  and  conHnand  of  all  Gitece. 
Alexander,  as  being  thek  antient  £iend,  exhorted 
•them  fo  his  own  name  to  lay  hold  on  fe  favmraUc 
an  opportunity  for  refettJii^  i^  their  affairs,  aHcdging 
to  them,  tliat  they  were  not  in  a  <iondition  to  ibuid 
out  againft  a  power  ib  formidable  as  that  cf  the 
Perfians,  and  k>  much  fuperior  to  that  of  Greece. 
On  the  firft  intelligwice  ol  this  embaiiy,  the  Spar- 
tans Jifeewife  on  their  part,  fent  deputies  to  Athens, 
in  order  to  hinder  it  from  taking  efffeft.  TWc 
were  prefent,  wlien  the  others  had  their  audience: 
where,  offlbon  as  Alexander  had  Bnifhed  his  fpeech, 
diey  began  in  their  turn  to  addrefs  themiehres  to  the 
Athenians,  and  warmly  importuned  them  not  to  fe- 
parate  themfelves*  from  the  body  of  their  allies,  tsx 
to  dcfcrt  the  common  intereft  of  their  country,  re- 
prefenting  to  thom  at  the  fame  time,  that  their  union, 
in  the  prefent  -  fituation  of  their  affairs,  was  their 
whole  ftrength,  and  the  otflyineans  that  would  ren- 
der  Greece  invincible.  They  added  fiuther,  that 
the  Spartan  commonwealth  was  very  fenfil^  toudi- 
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cd  at  the  melancholy  date,  whichthe.  Athenians  were  Xsrzis. 
in,  i^ho  were  deftitute  both  of  houfes  and  retreat, 
and  who  for  two  years  tc^ether  had  loft  all  their 
harvefts  ;  that  in  confideration  of  that  calamity,  Ihc 
^rould  engage  herielf  during  the  continuance  of  the 
^war  to  maintain  and  fupport  their  wives,  their  chil- 
dren, and  their  old  men,  and  to  fumiih  a  plentiful 
ftipply  to  all  their  wants.  They  concluded  by 
ipeaking  to  what  related  to  Alexander^  whofe  dif- 
courfe,  they  iaid^  was  iiich,  as  ought  to  be  expedite^ 
from  one  tyrant,  who  fpoke  in  favour  of  another  ^ 
but  that  he  feetned  to  have  forgot,  that  the  people  to 
whom  he  addrefled  himfelf,  had  ibewed  themielves 
on.  all  occafions  the  moft  zealous  defenders  of  the 
common  liberty  of  their  country. 

Ariftides  was  at  this  time  in  office,  that  is  to  fay, 
the  firft  of  the  Archons,  As  ic  was  therefore  his 
bulinels  to  anfwer,  he  iaid,  that  as  to  the  Barbarians, 
who  made  filver  and  gold  the  chief  objeds  of  their 
eftioem,  he  forgave  them  for  thinking  they  could 
corrupt  the  fidelity  of  a  nation  by  large  bounties  and 
promiies :  but  that  he  could  not  help  being  furprized 
and  afieded  with  fom»  fort  of  indignation  to  fee, 
that  the  Lacedaemonians,  regarding  only  the  prefent 
diftre&  and  neceffity  of  the  Athenians,  and  foi^etting' 
their  courage  and  magnanimity,  fhould  come  to  per- 
fuade  them  to  perfift  ftedfaftly  in  the  defence  of  the 
common  liberty  of  Greece  by  arguments  and  mo* 
tives  of  gain,  and  by  jpropofing  to  give  them  vic- 
tuals and  provifion,  as  a  recompence:  He  defired 
them  to  acquaint  their  republick,  that  all  the  gold  in 
the  world,  was  not  capable  of  tempting  the  Atheni-* 
ans,  or  of  making  them  defert  the  defence  of  the 
common  liberty :  that  they  had  fuch  agratefiil  fenfe, 
as  they  ought  to  have,  of  the  kind  ofters,  which 
JLacedsmon  had  made  them  ;  but  that  they  would 
endeavour  to  manage  their  affairs  fo,  as  not  to  be 
burdenfbme  to  any  of  their  allies.  Then  turning 
himfelf  towards  the  ambaflfadors  of  Mardonius,  and 
Vol,  III.  N  pointing 
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XiBXBs.  pointing  widi  his  hand  to  the  fun:  Be  affured^  (ays 
he  to  them,  that  as  hng  as  that  planet  Jh&U  mimt 
his  courfe^  the  Athenians  will  be  mortal  enemies  to  /fc 
Perfians^  and  wiU  not  ceafe  to  take  vengeance  of  tbm 
far  the  ravaging  of  their  lands  and  the  hinAng  (f  tbnr 
houfes  and  temples.  After  which,  he  defired  tte  king 
of  Macedonia,  if  he  was  inclined  to  be  tnriy  their 
friend,  that  he  would  not  itiak^  himfclf  any  more 
the  bearer  of  fuch  propolab  to  them,  ^^ch  woaW 
only  fcrve  to  reflet  diflionour  upon  him,  widntf 
tvcr  producing  the  int^ded  efieA. 

ArilHdes  ,  notwithftanding  his  having  made  Ais 
plain  and  peremptory  declaration,  didnotftopthct. 
But  that  he  might  ftill  iniprint  the  greater  homorot 
liichlikc  propolils,  and  that  he  might  for  ever  prohi- 
bit all  manner  <rf"  commerce  with  the  Barbarians  by  a 
principle  of  religion,  he  ordained,  that  the  Athour 
^  priefts  (hould  denounce  anathema's  and  ^Rcrati- 
ons  upon  any  perfon  whatfoever,  that  ihould  ever 
prefiime  to  propofe  the  making  of  any  alliance  with 
the  Pcrfians,  or  the  iMteaking  of  their  alliance  with 
the  reft  of  the  Grecians. 
Her.  1.  9.      When  Mardonius  had  learnt  by  the  anfwer,  which 
PIu'T"  *^  Athenians  had  fent  him,  ♦  that  they  were  to  be 
Adfi/"     prevailed  upon  by  no   propofitions  or   advantage 
whatfoever  to  fell  their  liberty,  he  marched  with  his 
whole  army  towards  Attica,  wafting  and  deftroying 
whatever   he  found   in  his  way.     The   Adienians, 
not  being  in  a  condition  to  withftand  luch  a  tontnt, 
retired  to  Salamin,  and  for  a  fecond  time  abandoned 
their  city.     Mardonius,   ftill  entertaining  hopes  of 
bringing  them  to  fome  terms  of  accOTnmodation,  fent 
another  deputy  to  them  to  make  the  fame  propolaJs  as 
before.     A  certain  Athenian,  called  Lycidas,  being 
I      of  opinion,  that  they  fhould  hearken  to  what  he  kd 
^    to  ofcr,  was  immediately  ftoned ;  and  the  Athenian 

*  Pofteaquam  niillo  prctio  libemtcm  his  videt  vcnakm,  fe^f- 
y.v/?/».  1.  2.  c.   14. 

women 
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women  running  at  the  lame  time  to  his  houfc,  did  Xerxes. 
the  lame  execution  upon  his  wife  and  children :  fo 
deteftafale  a  crime  did  they  think  it  to  propofe  any 
peace  with  the  Periians.  But  notwithftanding  this 
diey  had  a  relped  to  the  cfaarader,  wherewith  the 
deputy  was  invdled,  and  fent  him  back  without  of- 
fering him  any  indignity  or  ill  treatment.  Mardo- 
nius  now  found  that  there  was  no  peace  to  be  expeft- 
cd  with  them*  He  therefore  entered  Athens,  buriit 
and  denoolilhed  every  thing,  that  had  efcaped 
their  fury  the  preceeduig  year,  and  kit  nothing 
ftanding. 

The  Spartans,  inflead  of  conducing  their  troops 
intoActica,  ^cording  to  their  engagements^  thought 
only  of  keeping  themfelves  Ihut  up  within  the  Pelo- 
ponnefos  for  their  own  lecurity,  and  with  that  view 
had  beg^n  to  build  a  wall  over  the  Ifthmus,  in  order 
to  hinder  the  enemy  from  entwing  therein,  by  which 
means  they  reckoned  diey  Ihould  be  fafe  themfelves, 
and  ihould  have  no  farther  occafion  for  die  afliftance 
of  the  Athenians.  The  latter  hereupon  fent  deputies 
to  Sparta  in  order  to  complain  of  the  flownefe 
and  negledl  of  their  allies.  But  the  Ephori  did 
not  feem  to  be  much  moved  at  their  remonftrances ; 
and  as  that  day  was  the  feaft  of  *  Hyacinthus,  they 
fpent  it  in  mirth  and  banquetting,  and  deferred  gi- 
ving the  deputies  their  anfwer  till  the  next  day.  And 
ftill  procraltinating  the  affair,  as  much  as  they  could 
on  various  pretexts,  they  gained  ten  days  time,  du- 
ring which  the  building  of  the  wall  was  compleated. 
A^nd,  as  they  were  then  juft  on  the  point  of  difmif- 
^  the  Athenian  envoys  in  a  fcandalous  manner, 
a  private  citizen  expoftulated  with  them  and  repre- 


<%i  of  forrovo  and  mourning  celebrated  foiry  yemr  in  ibi  month 

f^t  death  if  Hyadntbusi  but  of  Jt^uft^  in  hwmar  of  Ap9ll9  and 

fit^nd^Tuat  adt^of  r^oycing^  Hyacinthus. 

Vol  hi.                 N  2                            fcnteJ 
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Xerxes,  ftnted  to  them,  how  bafe  it  would  be  to  treat  the 
Athenians  in  fuch  a  manner,  after  all  the  calamities 
and  voluntary  loffes  they  had  fo  generoufly  fiifiatd 
for  the  common  defence  of  liberty,  and  all  the  im- 
portant fervices  they  had  rendered  to  Greece  in  gene- 
ral. This  opened  their  eyes  and-made  them  alhined 
of  their  perfidious  defign  The  very  next  night 
following,  they  fent  off,  unknown  to  the  Atheman 
deputies,  five  thoufand  Spartans,  who  had  each  of 
them  feven  Helotae,  or  flaves  to  attend  him.  In  the 
morning  afterwards  the  deputies  renewed  their  com- 
plaints with  great  warmth  and  rcfentment,  and  were 
extremely  furprized  when  they  were  told  that  the 
Spartan  luccours  were  on  their  march,  and  by  this 
time  were  not  far  fi-om  Attica. 
jjer.  I.  9.  Mardonius  had  left  Attica  at  this  time,  and  was 
c.  12  on  his  return  to  the  country  of  Boeotia.  As  the  latter 
—76-  was  an  open  and  flat  country,  he  thought  it  would  be 
Arift.  p  "^^^^  convenient  for  him  to  fight  there,  than  in  At- 
325-330.  tic^>  which  was  an  uneven  and  rugged  country,  foil 
Diod.  1.  of  hiUs  and  narrow  pafles,  and  which  for  that  ra- 
il, p.  24,  fon  would  not  allow  him  fpace  enough  for  the  ran- 
ging of  his  numerous  army  in  batde-array,  nor  give 
room  for  liis  cavalry  to  be  of  ufe  to  him.  When 
he  came  back  into  Boeotia,  he  encamped  by  the  ri- 
ver Afopus.  The  Grecians  followed  him  thither 
under  the  command  of  Paufanias,  king  of  Spaita, 
and  of  A  rift  ides  general  of  the  Athenians.  The 
Peiiian  army,  according  to  the  account  of  Herodo- 
tus, confifted  of  three  hundred  thoufand,  or,  accord- 
ing to  that  of  Diodorus,  of  five  hundred  thoufand 
men.  That  of  the  Grecians  did  not  amount  to 
fcventy  thoufiind  :  of  which  there  were  but  five  thou- 
fand SparciUis  -,  but,  as  thcfe  were  accompanied  widi 
thirty  five  thoufand  of  the  Helotag,  (viz.)  feven  for 
each  Spartan,,  they  made  up  together  forty  thoufind: 
the  latter  of  thefe  were  light-armed  troops:  the 
Athenian  forces  confifted  but  of  eight  thoufand,  and 
rhe  troops  of   the  allies  made  up  the  remainder. 

The 
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The  right  wing  of  the  army  was  commanded  by  the  Xerjce*. 
Spartans,  and  the  left  by  the  Athenians  ;  an  honour 
which  the  TegeatJB  pretended  to,  and  difputed  with 
them,  but  in  vain. 

Whilft  all  Greece  was  in  fufpenfe,   expeding  aPiutin/ 
batde,  that  fhould  determine  their  &te,  a  fecret  con-  '^"^• 
fpiracy,  formed  in  the  midft  of  the  Athenian  camp  ^*  ^^  ' 
by  fome  difcontented  citizens,  who  had  a  mind  to 
overturn  their  popular  government,  or  to  deliver  up 
Greece  into  the  hands  of  the  Perfians,  gave  Ariftides 
a  great  deal  of  perplexity  and  trouble.     On  this 
emergency  he  had  occafion  for  all  his  prudence  :  not 
knowing  exaftly  how  many  people  might  be  concer- 
ned in  this  confpiracy  he  contented  himfelf  with  ha- 
ving eight  of  them  taken  up  :   and  of  thofe  eight,      ' 
the  only  two,  againft  whom  he  caufed  indiftments 
to  be  brought,  becaufe  they  had  the  mod  laid  to 
their  charge,  made  their  efcape  out  of  the  camp, 
whilft  their  tryal  was  preparing :  there  is  no  doubt 
to  be  made  but  Ariftides  favoured  their  efcape,  for 
fear  he  (hould  be  obliged  to  punifh  them,  and  that 
their  punifliment  might  occafion  fome  tumult  and    ^ 
diforder.     The  others,  that  were  in  cuftody,  he  re- 
leafed,  leaving  .  them  room  to  believe,  that  he  had 
found  nothing  againft  them,  and  telling  them,  that 
the  batde  with  the  enemy  (hould  be  the  tribunal, 
where  they  might  folly  juftify  their  characters,  and    ' 
fliew  to  the  world,  how  unlikely  it  was,  that  they    i 
had  ever  entertained  a  thought  of  betraying  their 
country.     This  well    timed  and  wife  diffimulation 
which  opened  a  door  to  repentance,  and  forbearing  to  ^ 
drive  the  offenders  to  defpair,  appeafed  all  the  com- 
modpn  and  quaftied  the  whole  affair. 

Mardonius,  in  order  to  try  the  Grecians,  fent  out 
Ws  cavalry,  in  which  he  was  ftrongeft,  to  flcirmifh 
^^gainft  them.  The  Megarians,  who  were  encamped 
^pon  a  plain,  fuffered  extremely  by  them  5  and  in 
fpite  of  all  the  vigour  and  rcfolution,  widi  which 
^  xdifted  them,  they  were  juft  going  to  give  way 
N  3  when 
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t/^.  when  a  detachment  of  three  hundred  Athenians,  to- 
gether with  a  certain  number  of  bow-men,  ad- 
vanced to  their  fuccour.  Mafiftius,  the  general  of 
the  Perfian  horfe,  and  one  of  the  moft  ccMifidcrable 
noblemen  of  his  country,  feeing  them  advance  to- 
wards him  in  good  order,  made  his  cavalry  face 
about  and  jittack  them.  The  Athenians  ftood  their 
ground,  and  waited  to  receive  them.  The  Ihcck 
v/as  very  fierce  and  violent,  both  fides  endeavounrg 
equally  to  fheW  by  the  iffue  of  this  encounter,  vlu: 
would  be  the  fuccefs  of  the  general  engagemei.i 
The  vidory  was  a  long  time  difputed  :  but  at  hil 
Mafiftius's  horfe  being  wounded  threw  his  maftcr, 
who  was  quickly  after  killed  ;  upon  which  the  Ptr- 
fians  immediately  fled.  Aflbon  as  the  news  of  hi^ 
death  reached  the  Barbarians,  it  occafioned  a  gene- 
ral forrow  and  confternation.  They  cut  off  the  hair 
of  their  heads,  as  alfo  the  manes  of  their  horfcs  and 
mules,  filling  the  camp  with  their  cries  and  Jamen- 
utations,  having  loft,  as  they  looked  upon  him  to 
be,  the  bniveft  man  of  their  army. 

After  this  encounter  with  the  Perfian  cavalry, 
the  two  armies  continued  a  good  while  wirJioiir  co- 
ining to  any  adion  5  becaufe  the  footh-fayers  ancidiri- 
■ners,  upon  dieir  infpeding  the  entrails  of  their  viftims, 
equally  foretold  both  parties,  that  they  fhould  be 
vi<5lorious,  provided  they  acted  only  upon  the  dcfen- 
five,  whereas  on  the  other  hand  they  threatened  rhern 
equally  with  a  total  overthrow,  if  dicy  afttd  offen- 
fively,  or  made  the  firft  attack. 

Thus  did  they  (pend  the  fpace  of  ten  days  only 
in  looking  at  one  another.  But  MarJonius,  ^ho 
was  of  a  fiery,  impatient  nature,  grew  very  unwfy 
arfo  long  a  delay.  Befidcs,  he  hud  only  a  kw  days 
provifions  left  for  his  army ;  and  th:^  Grecians  ir.ore- 
over  grew  every  day  ftronger  and  ftronger  by  the 
addition  of  new  troops,  that  were  continually  co- 
ming to  join  them.  He  therefore  called  a  council 
of  war,  in  order  to  deliberate  and  determine,  whether 

they 
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icy  ihould  give  battle.     Artabazes,  a  noblepuui  of  Xsrxis. 
ngulax  merit  and  great  experience,  was  of  opinion^ 
t\at  they  fhould  not  hazard  a  battle,  but  that  they 
tiould  retire  under  the  walls  of  Thebes,  where  they 
vould  be  in  a  condition  to  lay  in  (lores  of  yi£hials 
ind  forage.     He  alledged,  that  delays  alone  would 
3e  capa^e  of  calling  a  great  damp  ypon  the  ardor 
^f  the  enemies  allies  ;  that  they  would  thereby  have 
time  to  tamper  with  them,  and  might  be  able  to 
draw   fome  of  them  off  by  gold  and  filver,  which 
they  would  take  care  to  diftribupe  among  the  leaders, 
and  among  fuch  as  had  the  greateft  fway  and  autho- 
rity in  every  refpeftive  city  ;  and  that  in  fliort  this 
would  be  both  the  eafieft  and  fureft  method  pf  bring- 
11^  Greece  under  their  iiibjedbn.     This  opinion  was 
very  rational  and  prudent ;  but  the  contrary  opinion 
prevailed  ;    becaufe  it  was  that,   which  Mardonius 
inclined  to,  whom  the  reft  had  not  courage  to  con- 
tradid.     The  refult  therefore  of  their  deliberations 
was  that  they  fhould  give  battle  the  i^ext  day.     Alex- 
ander, king  of  Macedonia,  who  was  on  the  fide  of 
the  Grecians  in  his  heart,  came  fecretly  about  midnight 
to  their  camp,  and  informed  Ariflidcs  of  all  that 
had  pafTed.    . 

Paufanias  forthwith  gave  orders  to  the  officers  to 

prepare  themfelves  for  battle,  and  imparted  to  Arif- 

tides  the  defi^  he  had  formed  of  cl^ging  his  order 

of  batde,    by  placing  the  Athenians  in  the  right 

wing,  inftead  of  the  left,  in  order  to  their  oppofing  ^ 

the  Periians,  with  whom  they  had  been  accuftomed 

to  engage.     Whether  it  was  tear,  or  prudence,  tliat 

induced  Paufanias  to  propofe  this  new  difpolition, 

the  Athenians  accepted  it  with  pleafure.     Nothirg 

was  heard  among   them   but  mutual  exhortatioLs, 

which  they  made  to  one  anodier,  to  acquit  tiietn- 

fclvcs  bravely  and  couragioufly,  bidding  cm  jn  01  h: 

confidcr,  that  neither  they,  nor  their  eiKiniLS,  v.vc 

changed  fince  the  batde  of  Marath  .li,  iinlv  is  it  v.n  , 

thatviftory  had  increafed  the  cowia^^c  oi  die  A:  lit 

N  4  nh.r.v, 
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Xbrxbs.  nians,  and  had  difpirited  the  Perfians.  Wcdonot 
fight,  (faid  diey  )  as  they  do,  for  a  country  only  on 
city,  but  for  the  trophies  eredted  at  Marathon  and  at 
Salamin,  that  they  may  not  appear  to  be  the  work 
only  of  Miltiades  and  of  fortune,  but  the  work  ol 
the  Athenians.  Thus  reafoning  and  encouraging 
one  another  they  went  with  all  the  alacrity  imagi- 
nable to  change  their  poft.  But  Mardonius,  upon 
the  intelligence  he  received  thereof,  having  made  the 
like  cliange  in  his  order  of  battle,  the  projed  was 
of  no  advantage,  and  fo  both  fides  ranged  tbeir 
troops  again  according  to  their  former  poft  and  dif- 
pofition.  Thus  did  all  that  whole  day  pafi  without 
their  coming  to  any  aAion. 

In  the  evening  the  Grecians  held  a  council  of  war, 
in  which  it  was  refolved,  that  they  Ihould  decamp 
from  the  place  they  were  in,  and  go  feek  another, 
that  was  more  conveniently  fituated  for  water. 
Night  being  come  on,  and  the  officers  endeavouring 
at  the  head  of  their  corps  to  make  more  haftc  dm 
ordinary  to  the  camp,  that  was  marked  out  for 
them,  ^reat  confufion  happened  among  the* troops, 
fome  ot  them  going  one  way  and  fome  ancdier, 
without  obfcrving  any  order  or  regularity  in  dieir 
marching.  At  laft  they  flopped  near  the  litde  city 
of  Plataa. 

On  the  firft  hearing  of  the  Grecians  being  gone, 
Mardonius  drew  his  whole  army  into  order  ot  batde, 
and  purfued  the  enemy  with  an  hideous  fhouting  and 
howling  of  his  Barbarian  forces,  who  thought  they 
were  marching,  not  fo  much  in  order  to  fight,  as  to 
ftrip  and  plunder  a  flying  enemy  :  and  their  general 
likewife,  making  himfelt  fure  of  viftory,  proudly 
infulted  Artabazes,  reproaching  him  with  his  fearful 
and  cowardly  prudence,  and  with  the  falfe  notion 
he  hid  conceived  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  never 
fll^^,  as  he  pretended,  before  an  enemy  ;  whereas  here 
was  an  inllance  of  the  contrary.  But  the  general 
quickly  found,  this  was  no  falfe  or  ill-grounded  no- 
tion. 
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>n  •  tit  happened  to  fall  upon  the  Lacedsemonians,  Xe  rxis. 
\o  -were  alone  and  feparated  from  the  body  of  the 
recian  army,  to  the  number  of  fifty  thoufand  men, 
»gethcr  with  three  thoufand  of  the  Tegeatae.  The 
Lcounter  was  exceeding  fierce  and  refolute :  on  both 
des  the  men  fought  with  the  courage  of  lions  ;  and 
le  Barbarians  perceived  that  they  had  to  do  with 
>ldiers,  who  were  determined  to  conquer  or  to  dye 
1  the  field.  The  Athenian  troops,  to  whom  Pauiii- 
lias  lent  an  officer,  were  already  upon  their  march 
o  come  and  fuccour  him  :  but  thofe  Grecians,  who 
lad  taken  party  with  the  Perfians,  to  the  number 
3f  fifty  thoufand  men,  went  out  to  meet  them  on 
their  way,  and  hindered  them  fi-om  proceeding  any 
farther.  Ariftides  with  his  little  body  of  men  bore 
up  firmly  againft  them  and  withftood  their  attack, 
letting  them  fee,  how  infignificant  a  fuperiority  olf 
numbers  is  againft  truc^  courage  and  bravery. 

The  battle  being  thus  divided  into  two,  and  fought 
in  two  difierent  places,  the  Spartans  were  the  nill:, 
who  broke  in  upon  the  Perfian  forces  and  put  them 
into   diforder.     Mardonius,    their   general,    falling 
dead  of  a  wound  he  had  received  in  the  engagement, 
all  his  army  betook  themfelves  to  flight ;  and  thofe 
Grecians,  who  were  engs^ed  againft  Ariftides,  did 
the  fame  thing,  aflbon  as  they  underftood  the  Bar- 
barians were  worfted.     Thefe  latter   ran  away  to 
their  former  camp,  which  they  had  quitted,  where 
they   were    Iheltered    and  fortifyed    with    an   in- 
clofure   of  wood.     The    Lacedaemonians    purfusd 
them  thither,  and  attacked  them  in  their  intrench- 
ment ;   but  this  they  did  poorly  and  weakly,  like 
people,  that  were  not  much  accuftomcd  to  lay  fieges, 
or  to  break  down  walls  and  fortified  places.     The 
Athenian  troops,  having  advice  of  this,  left  off  pur-       , 
filing  their  Grecian  adverfaries,  and  came  up  to  the 
camp  of  the  Perfians,   which  after  fevcral    affauks 
they  carried,  and  made  an  horrible  flaughtcr  of  die 
enemy* 

Artabazes  ^ 
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Xerxes.  Artabazes,  who  from  Mardonius's  imprudent  ma- 
nagement had  but  too  well  fore&en  the  misfortune, 
that  befell  them,  after  having  diflingqiflbed  himfelf 
in  the  engagement  and  given  all  poflible  proo6  of 
his  courage  and  intrepidity,  made  a  timely  leotat 
with  tlie  forty  thouiand  men  he  commanded ;  ind 
the  knowledge  of  his  going  off  being  prevented  by 
the  qiiickneis  and  expedition  of  his  march,  he  arri- 
ved lafely  at  Byzantium,  and  from  thence  teturiKd 
into  Afia.  Of  all  the  reft  of  the  Perfian  army  thtK 
were  not  four  thoufand  men,  that  cfcaped  with  thdr 
lives  from  that  day's  flaughter:  ail  wcie  killed 
and  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Grecians,  who  by  thai 
means  delivered  themfelves  at  once  from  all  further 
invafions  from  that  nation,  no  Pa'fian  army  having 
ever  appeared  fmce  that  time  on  this  fuk  of  the 
Hcllefpont. 
A.  iM.  This  battle  was  fought  on  the  fourth  day  of  the 

3^-5        month  *  Bocdromion,  according  to  the  Athenian 
\  "g  manner  of  reckoning.     Soon  after,  the  allies,  asa  itf- 

TauLn.     timony  of  their  gratitude  to  heaven,  cauicdaflatue 
i.  5.         of  Jupiter  to  be  made  at  their  joint  and  common  a- 
pences,  and  had  it  placed  in  his  temple  at  Olym- 
pia.     The  names  of  all  the  ieveral  nations  of  Greece, 
tiiat  were  prefeilt  in  the  engagement,  were  engraven 
on  the  right  fide  of  the  pedeflal  of  the  ftatue,  the 
Lacedaemonians  firft,  the  Athenians  next,   and  all 
the  reft  in  order. 
Her.  1.  9.      One  of  the  principal  citizens  of  -Sgina  came  anii 
^'  77>  7«-  addreffed   himfclf  to   Pauflmias,    defiring  him  to 
avenge  the  indignity,  that  Mardonius   and  Xerxes 
had  Ihewn  to   Leonidas,    whofe   dead  body  was 
hung  up  on  a  gallows  by  their  order,  and  urgirg 
him  to  ufe  Mardonius's  body  after  the  fame  manner. 
,        As  a  ferthcr  motive  to  induce  him  thereto,  he  added, 
that  by  thus  fatisfying  the  manes  of  thofe,  that  wcrt 

•  ms  dajf  anf'Mert  tQ  the  eighth  of  our  September. 

killed 
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Icilled  at  Thermopylse)  he  would  be  fure  to  immor-  Xsrzis 

ralize  his  own  name  among  all  the  Grecian  nations^ 

and  make  his  memory  precious  to  the  lateft  pofteri* 

ty,     **  Carry  thy  baJfe  counfcl  fome  whither  elfc/* 

f^eplied  Paufanias.     **  Thou  mull  have  a  very  wrong 

**  noti<Mi  of  true  gicMy,  to  imagine,  that  the  way 

*«  for  me  to  acquire  it  iB  to  make  myfelf  like  the 

**  Barbarians.    If  the  eftecm  of  the  people  of  -ffigi- 

^-^  na  is  not  to  be  purchafed  but  by  fuch  a  proceed- 

*'  ir^,  I  ihall  be  content  with  preferving  that  of 

^^  the  Lacedaemonians  only  ,    amongft  whom  the 

**  bafe  and  ungenerous  pleafiire  of  revenge  is  never 

**  put  in  compariibn  with  that  of  Ihewhig  clcmen- 

«*  cy  and  moderation  to  their  enemies,  and  efpeci-  ; 

*«  ally  to  thofe,  that  are  dead,  and  no  longer  able 

**  to  defend  themlelves  againft  them.     As  for  the 

*'  fouls  of  my  departed  country-men,  they  are  fuf- 

«'  ficicntly  avenged  by  the  death  of  fo  many  thou- 

**  land  Perfians,  as  were  flain  upon  the  fpot  in  the 

**  lall  oigagement." 

A  difpute,   which   arofe  between  the  Athenians  Plut.  in 
and  Lacedaemonians  aboiit  determining,    which  of -^^^^* 
the  two  people  Ihould  have  the  prize  of  valour  ad-  ^'  ^^** 
judged  to  them,  as  alfo  wh?ch  of  them  Ihould  have 
the  priviledge  of  erefting  a  trophy,   had  like  to 
have  fullied  all  the  glory,  and  imbittcred  the  joy, 
that  their  late  viftory  had  procured  them.     They 
were  juft  on  the  point  of  carrying  things  to  the  laft 
extremity,  and  would  certainly  have  decided  the  dif- 
ference with  their  fwords,  had  not  Ariftides  prevai- 
led upon  them,  by  the  wildom  of  his  counlel  and  rea- 
Ibnings,   to  refer  the  determination  of  the  matter  to 
the  judgment  of  the  Gi^ecians  in  general.     This  pro- 
pofidon  being  accepted  by  both  parties,    and  the 
Greeks  bemg  affembled  in  the  very  fame  place  in 
order   to  decide  the  contcft,  Theogiton  of  Megara, 
fpeaking  upon  the  queftion  gave  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  the  prize  of  valour  ought  to  be  adjudged  neither 
to  Athens,  nor  to  Sparta;  but  to  Ibmc  other  city  •, 

unle& 
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Xerxes/  unlefs  they  had  a  mind  to  kindle  a  civil  war,  iriikh 
would  be  more  mifchievous  and  fatal  than  the  war 
they  had  juit  put  an  end  to.  After  he  had  finiihed 
his  fpeech,  Cleocritus  of  Corinth  rofe  uptofpeak 
his  fentiments  of  the  njatter  :  •  ancj  when  he  hegm^ 
no  body  doubted  but  he  was  going  to  require  thar 
honour  to  be  adjudged  to  the  city,  whereoi  he  was 
a  member  and  a  native  i  for  Corinth  was  the  chirf 
city  of  Greece  in  power  and  dignity  ^ter  thofe  of 
Atliens  and  Sparta.  But  every  body  was  agreeaWf 
deceived,  when  diey  found,  that  all  his  difcourfc 
tended  to  the  praife  of  the  Plataeans,  and  that  die 
^-f  #>  v^conclufion  he  made  from  the  whole  was,  riiat  in  or- 
der to  extinguifh  fo  dangerous  a  contendon,  thef 
ought  to  adjudge  the  prize  to  them  only,  againft 
whom  neither  of  the  contending  parties  could  have 
any  grounds  of  anger  or  jealoufy.  This  difcourfc 
and  propofal  was  received  with  a  general  appkuft 
by  the  whole  affembly.  .  Ariftides  immediatdy  af- 
fented  to  it  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians,  and  Pau- 
fanias  on  the  part  ot  the  Lacedaemonians, 
Her.  1.  9.  All  parties  being  thus  agreed,  before  they  b^ 
^-  79-^  to  divide  the  fpoil  of  the  enemy,  they  put  fourfcore 
*°8oooo  ^^^^"^  *  ^^^^  ^^^  ^h^  P!i4aeans,  who  laid  them  out  in 
cro-ivfjs  building  a  temple  to  Minerva,  in  eredtinga  ftatueto 
fnncb.  her  honour,  and  in  adorning  the  temple  with  cu- 
rious and  valuable  paintings,  which  were  ftill  in  be- 
ing in  Plutarch's  time,  that  is  to  fay,  above  fuc  hun- 
dred years  afterwards,  and  which  were  then  as  frtfli, 
as  if  they  were  but  juft  come  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
painters.  As  for  the  trophy  which  had  been  another 
article  of  the  difpute,  the  Lacedsemonians  erected 
one  for  themfelves  in  particular,  and  the  Adienians 
another. 

The  fpoil  was  immenfe :  in  Mardonius's  camp 
they  found  prodigious  fums  of  money,  in  gold  and 
filver,  befidescups,  veflels,  beds,  tables,  necklaces, 
and  bracelets  of  gold  and  filver,  not  to  be  valued, 

or 
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OT  numbered.  It  is  obferved  by  a  certain  ♦  hiftori-  Xerxes. 
an,  that  thefe  fpoils  proved  fatal  to  Greece  by  beco- 
ming the  inftruments  of  introducing  avarke  and  lux- 
ury among  her  inhabitants.  According  to  the  reli- 
gious cuftom  of  the  Grecians  before  they  divided  the 
trealiire,  they  appropriated  the  tithe,  or  tenth  part 
of  the  whole,  to  the  ufe  of  the  gods :  the  reft  was 
diftributcd  equally  amongft  the  cities  and  nations, 
that  Were  concerned  in  the  farnifliing  of  troops :  and 
the  chief  officers  who  had  diftinguiflied  themfelves  in 
the  field  of  battle,  were  hkewife  diftinguifhed  in  this 
diilribution.  They  fent  a  prefent  of  a  golden  tri- 
pod to  Delphos,  in  the  infcription  upon  which  Pau- 
fanias  caufed  thefe  words  to  be  inferted  ;  ^cU  he  bad  9^^  ^^P- 
defeated  the  Barbarians  at  Plataraj  and  tbat  in  acknow-  Jf  ,^^  ^' 
ledgment  of  tbat  victory  be  bad  made  tbis  frefent  to 
Apdlo. 

This  arrogant  infcription,  wherein  he  afcribed  the 
honour  both  of  viftory  and  the  offering  to  himfelf 
only,  offended  the  Lacedaemonian  people,  who,  in 
order  to  punifh  his  pride  in  the  very  point  and  place, 
where  he  thought  to  exalt  himfelf,  as  alfo  to  do 
juftice  to  their  confederates,  caufed  his  name  to  be 
razed  out,  and  that  of  the  cities,  which  had  contri- 
buted to  the  vidkory,  to  be  put  in  the'ftead  of  it. 
Too  ardent  a  thirft  after  glory  on  this  occafion  did 
not  give  him  leave  to  confider,  that  a  man  lofes  no- 
diing  by  a  difcreet  modefty,  which  forbears  the  fet-  -yL. 
ting  too  high  a  value  upon  one's  own  ferviccs,  and 
which  by  fcreening  a  man  from  envy  -f  ferves  really 
to  enhance  his  reputation. 

Paulanias   gave    ftill   a  farther  fpecimen  of  his 
Spartan  fpirit  and  humour  at  a  two-fold  entertain-  ,  / 
ment, which  he  ordered  to  be  prepared  a  few  days  after  /> 

the  engagement,  one  of  which  was  coftly  and  mag-  { 

\ 

•  Vifto  Mardonio  caflra  re-    luxuria  cepit.    y«/?/ff.  1.  2.  c.  14. 
fcrta  regalis    opdentiae  capta  ,        •)■  Ipfa  diflimulatione  famac  fa- 
unde  primum  Grxcos,  divifoin-     mamauxit.     'Tacit. 
cerfc  auro  Periicay    divicbrum 

nificent. 
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XiRXEs.  nificcnt,  in  which  was  fcnrcd  all  the  variety  of  de- 
licacies and  dainties,  that  ufed  to  be  fenred  at  Mar* 
donius's  table  \  the  other  was  plain  and  frugal  afar 
the  manner  of  the  Spartans.  Then  comporiiig  ihc 
two  entertainments  together,  and  obferriog  die  dife- 
rence  of  them  to  his  officers,  whom  he  had  imriied 
on  purpofe  •,  "  Wlut  a  maddne&,'*  lays  he,  **  waa 
^'  it  in  Mardonhjs,  who  was  aocoftoined  to  ficfa  a 
^^  luxurious  diet,  to  come  and  attack  a  pec^Jc^  like 
^^  us,  that  know  how  to  lire  widiout  all  dainties 
^^  and  fuperfluities,   and  ate  maftcre  of  our  appe- 


tites.** 


Plut.  in         AU  the  Grecians  fcnt  in  common  to^ 

ArifUd.     confult  the  oracle,  concerning  the 

P  3 3 J .33  2  tended  to  ofier.     The  anfwer  they  i 
gods  was,  that  they  fhould  ereft  an 
ter  Liberator  \    but  that  they  fliould 
to  ofifer  any  facrifice  upon  it,  before 
tinguilhed  all  the  fine  in  the  country^  ' 
been  polluted  and  profaned  by  the  "^ 
that  they   fhould  come  as  fiu*  as  Delj 
pure  fire,  which  dicy  were  to  take  ' 
called,  the  common  altar. 

This  anfwer  being  brought  to  the  ^statps  fitxn 
the  oracle,  &e  generals  immediately  dl^)(ff^  tbcm- 
felves  throughout  the  whole  country,  and  di^ied  all 
the  fires  to  be  extinguiflied  :  and  £ucKidaB,  who 
was  a  citizen  of  Platsea,  having  tak^^Mn  him- 
leif  to  go  and  tetch  the  facred  tire  wMHpjpoflible 
fp^cd  and  expedition,  made  the  beft  onm\wiy  to 
D.^lphos.  On  his  arrival  he  purified  himfelf,  ^rink* 
led  his  body  with  confecrated  water,  put  on  a  crown 
of  lawrcl,  and  then  approaclied  die  altar,  from 
w  hence,  with  great  reverence ,  lie  took  the  holy 
fir.;,  and  earn'.'! J  it  with  him  to  Platsea,  where  lie 
an  ivxJ  before  the  fetting  of  the  fun,  having  rra- 
vdlcd  a  thoulind  ftadia  (which  make  an  hundred 
iivd  twenty  five  miles  Englifli)  in  one  day.  Af- 
Ibon  ;;s  he  cams  back,  he  faluted  his  fellow-citizens, 

delivered 
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ielivered  the  fire  to  them,  fell  down  at  their  feet,  Xerxes. 
Mid  died  in  a  moment  afterwards.     His  countrymen     / 
carried  away  his  body  and  buried  it  in  tlie  temple    ^^ 
of  I>iana,    fumamed,    Eucleia,  which  fignifies,   of 
good  renown  j  and  put  the  following  epitaph  upon 
Y\is    tomb  in  the  compals  of  one  verfe  ij^Here  lies 
KucbidaSj  who  weiU  from  hence  to  Delpbos^  and  re- 
turned back  the  fame  day^rX 

In  the  next  general  aflembly  of  Greece,  which 
was  held  not  long  after  this  occurrence,  Ariftides 
pr€^)olcKi  the  following  decree :  that  all  the  cities  of 
Greece  fhould  every  year  fend  their  refpeftive  depu- 
ties to  Plataea,  in  order  to  offer  ilicrificcs  to  Juptlcr 
Liberanfr^  and  to  the  gods  of  the  city  ;  (this  aifembly 
was  ftill  regularly  held  in  the  time  of  Plutarch  )  tliat 
every  five  years  there  fhould   be  games  celebrated 
there,  which  fhould  be  called  the  games  of  liberty  ; 
!  that  the  feveral  flates  of  Greece  together  fhould  raife 
a  bodyof  troops,  confifling  of  ten  thoufand  foot, 
I   and  a  thoufand  horfe,  and  fhould  equip  a  fleet  of  an 
hiHidred  fhips,  which  fhould  be  conftautly  maintain- 
I    ed  for  making  war  againft  the  Barbarians  -,  and  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Platjea,    entirely  devoted  to^.the 
I    fervice  of  God,  fhould  be  looked  upon  as  facred  and 
I    inviolable,  and  be  concerned  in  ro  other  funfHon 
I    than  that  of  offering  prayers  and  facrifices  for  the  ge- 
I    ncral  prefervation  and  profperity  of  Greece. 
^        All  thefe  articles  being  approved  of,  and  pafTcd 
^    into  a  law,  the  citizens  of  Platsea  took  upon  them 
J    to  folemnize  every  year  the  anniverfary  feflival  in 
honour  of  thofc  perfbns,  that  were  flain  in  the  tore- 
mentioned  engagement :    the  order  and  manner  of 
performing  this  facrifice  was  as  follows.     *  The  fix- 
teenth  day  of  the  month  Maimadlerion,  which  an- 
fwers  to  our  month  of  Deqember,  at  the  firft  ap- 

*  Three  months  t^er  theHfat'  at firji performed^  till  after  the  c- 
tU  of  Pktt^a  njDaifm^t.  Pro^  nemies  iiere  entirely  gone,  and  the 
hably  tbe/i  funeral  rites  were  not    CQuntry  <was  free. 

pearance 
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Xerxes,  pcaraiice  i  of  day-break  they  walked  in  a  fokmn 
.proceflion,  which  was  prececdcd  by  a  trumpet,  cfaat 
founded .  to  battle.  Next  to  the  trumpet  maiched 
feveral  chariots,  filled  with  crowns  and  branches  of 
myrde.  .  After  thefe  chariots  was  led  a  black  bull, 
behind  which  marched  a  company  of  youi^  fellows, 
carrying  pitchers  in  their  hands,  full  of  wine  and 
milk,  tlie  ordinary  efiufions  they  ofiered  to  the  dead, 
and  vi^s  of  oyl  and  of  eficnce.  All  thele  young 
feiiows  ,wpre  fi^-men  ;  for  no  flavc  was  allo^red  to 
hive  any  j)irt  in  this  ceremony,  which  was  inftku- 
tea  for  men,  who  had  loft  their  lives  for  liberty. 
In  tae  rc^ar  of  this  pomp,  followed^ the  ArchoD,  or 
chief  magiftrate  of  the  Plataeans,  for  whom  it  was 
unlawful  at  any  other  time  even  fo  much  as  to  touch 
iron,  or  to  wear  any  other  garment  than' a  white  one. 
But  upon  this  occafion  being  clad  in  purple  rai- 
ment, having  a  fword  by  his  fide,  and  holding  an 
urn  in  his  hands,  which  he  took  fix)m  the  place, 
where  they  kept  their  publick  records,  he  marched 
quite  through  the  city  to  the  place,  where  the  tombs 
'of  his  memorable  country-men  were  credled.  As 
foon  as  he  came  there,  he  drew  out  water  with  his 
urn  from  the  fountain,  wafhed  with  his  own  hands 
the  little  columm,  that  ftood  by  the  tombs,  rubbed 
them  afterwards  with  eflence,  and  then  killed  the 
bull  upon  a  pile  of  wood  prepared  for  that  purpofc. 
And,  after  kiving  offered  up  certain  prayers  to  the 
terrcllrial  *  Jupiter  and  Mercury,  he  invited  thofc 
ViJiant  fouls  deccaled  to  come  to  their  feaft,  and  to 
partake  of  their  tuncral  effufioils  ;  then  taking  a  cup 
in  his  hand,  and  having  filled  it  with  wine,  he  pou- 
red it  out  on  the  ground  and  faid  with  a  loud  voice: 
/  prefent  this  cup  to  thcfe  valiant  mens  "^bo  died  f&r 
the  liberty  of  the  Grecians.     Thefe  were  the  cqremo- 

•  ^e  terreftrial  Jupiter  is  no     believed  to  be  his  office  to  amduB 
ether  than  Pluto  y  and  the  fame     departed  JquU      to    tht    inftmal 


epithet  of  terrefirial  oww  like-wife     regions, 
given  to  Mercurjf  becauji  it  ivas 


mesj 
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lies,  that  were  annually  obferved  on  this  occafion  Xerxes. 
:vcn  in  the  time  of  Plutarch. 

Diodorus  adds,  that  the  Athenians  in  particular  Lib.  n. 
mbelliihed  die  monuments  of  their  citizens,  who  p.  26.  ^ 
lied  in  the  war  with  the  Perfians,  with  magnificent 
>rxiamems,  inftituted  funeral  games  to  their  honour 
ind  memory,  and  appointed  a  folemn  panegyrick  to 
X  pronounced  to  the  &me  end,  which  in  all  pro- 
^ability  was  reiterated  every  year. 

The  reader  will  be  ienfible,  without  my  being 
>blig^  to  advertife  him  of  it,  how  much  theie  fo- 
lemn  teftimonies  and  perpetual  demoniftrations  of 
x)nour,  efteem,  and  gratitude  towards  the  foldiers, 
^ho  had  iacrificed  their  lives  in  the  defence  of  liber- 
ty, conduced  to  enhance  the  merit  of  valour,  and  of 
the  fervioes  they  rendered  their  country,  and  to  in- 
fpire  the  ipeffcators  with  emulation  and  courage :  and 
how  exceeding  proper  all  this  was  for  the  cultivating 
and  perpetuating  a  fpirit  of  bravery  in  the  people, 
and  for  the  making  of  their  troops  vidorious  and 
invincible. 

The  reader,  no  doubt,  will  be  as  much  fiirprized 
on  the  other  hand,  to  fee  how  wonderfully  carefial 
and  exa&  thefe  people  were  in  acquitting  themfelves 
on  all  occafions  of  the  duties  of  religion.     The  great 
event,  which  I  have  juft  been  relating,  (viz.)  the 
hatde  of  Platasa,  affords  us  very  remarkable  proofs 
of  this  particular,  in  the  annual  and  perpetual  facri- 
fice  they  inflitut»i  to  Jupter  Uberator^  which  was 
ftill  continued  and  obferved  in  the  time  of  Plutarch; 
in  the  care  they  took  to  confecrate  the  tendi  part  of 
all  their  fpoil  to  the  gods  }  and  in  the  decree  propo- 
fed  by  Ariftides  to  eflablifh  a  folemn  feflival  for 
ever,  as  an  anniverfary  commemoration  of  that  blef- 
iing.-/It  is  a  delightful  thing,  methinks,  to  fee  pa- 
gan and  idolatrous  nations  thus  publickly  confeffing 
and  declaring,  that  all  their  expedbitions  center  in 
the  fupreme  Being ;  that  they  think  themfelves  obli- 
ged to  afcribe  the  fuccefs  of  all  their  undertakings  to 

You  III.  O  himi 
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Xerxes,  him  ;  that  they  look  upon  hini  as  the  author  of  all 
their  vidories  and  prolperities,  as.the  ibvercign  ruler 
and  difpofer  of  ftates  and  empires,  as  the  (burce 
from  whence  ail  falutary  counfds^  wiiciom  and  cour 
rage  are  derived,  ^d  as  entitled  on  all  tfaefe  accounts 
to  the  firfl:  and  beft  part  of  their  ^ils,.  and  to  their 
perpetual  acknowledgments  and  thankigivings  for 
fuch  diftingiiifhed.  ^vours  and  benefits,  as,  he  conr 
ferred  upon  them.  J.^       ^  :       .  . 

S  E  C  T.     X. 

the  battle  near  Mycak.     TBe  d^eai  of  the  Perftans. 

Hc^^9/^N  the  feme  day,  as  the  Grecian,  land-forces 
^oc^^  ^^  fought  the  battle  of  Plataea,  their  naval  forces 
Diod.  1.  obtained  a  memorable  vidory  in  Alia  over  the  re- 
1 1 .  p.  26  mainder  of  the  fleet  belonging  to  the  Pcrfians.  For 
—28.  whilft  the  Grecian  fleet  lay  at  ^gina  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lcotychides,.  one  of  the  kings  of  Sparta, 
and  of  Xanthippus  the  Athenian ,  there .  came  en\- 
bafliidors  to  thofe  generals  from  the  lonians  to  invite 
them  to  come  into  Afia  and  deliver  the  Grecian  ci- 
ties from  their  fiibjcftion  to  the  Barbarians.  On  this 
invitation  they  immediately  let.  fail  for  Afia,  and 
fleered  their  courfe  by  Delos :  where  when  they  arri- 
ved, there  came  other  ambafladors  to  them  fix>m 
Samos,  and  brought  them  intelligence,  that  the  Per- 
fian  fleet,  which  had  pafled  the  winter  at  Cumas, 
was  dien  at  Samos,  where  it  would  be  an  eafy  mat- 
ter to  defeat  and  deftroy  it,  earneftly  prefling  them 
at  the  fame  time  not  to  negleft  fo  favourable  an 
opportunity.  The  Grecians  hereupon  failed  away 
direftly  for  Samos.  But  the  Perfians  receiving  in- 
telligence of  their  approach,  retired  to  Mycale,  a 
promontory  of  the  continent  of  Afia,  where  their 
land-army,  confifting  of  an  hundred  thoufand  men, 
who  were  the  remainder  of  thofe,  that  Xerxes  had 
carried  back  from  Greece  the  year  before,  was  en- 
camped 
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impedf*  '  Hene^  tliey  drew  their  veflels  alhorei  Xerxes. 
rhich*  Vf^SLSrt  common  pmd^ke  among  the  antlencs,^ 
^  eiKt>mp^ftidvthe*m  rdurw*  With  a  ftrong  rampart. 
?he  GfeeigrtlJibBowed  them  td  Ae  very  pJace,  and 
ritk  thfe  h*^?rf  tte  lowiaife  delated  thfeir  land-army j 
orced  itisif  t-^nfl^^rt^  aiid  burnt  all  their  veflels. 

The  ^fkx^€  ^-^h^&siA  was  foaght  in  the  mornbig^ 

sA  thri*  ef  Kly«ate  in*  tfe  iEfteftioon  on  the  feme 

lay :  anil  yet  ali  the  Greek  writers  pretend  that  thi 

n&i^of  ^latfigi'Wfe  known  at  Mycale,  before  thse 

attcr   ehg^geriiont  wds  begun,   thbugh  the  whold 

Egtisan  fea,   which  requires  feveral  days  feiling  to 

craft  it^  vvas  between  thofe  two  places.     But  Diodo-* 

m%  difc  Sidliaii,  eJlpfains  us  this  myftery.     He  tells 

usv  that  Uebtychldes,  obferving  his  foldiert   to-  hi 

much  d^eiWd  ;fbr  fear  then*  countrvmen  at  Plat«a 

(hould  fink  under  the  numl^ers  of  Mardonius's  army» 

imsigined  a  ftmtkgem  iri  ortler  to  raife  their  fpirits 

and  courage;    and  that  therefore,  when  he  was  jull 

upon  the  point  of  making  the  firft  attack,  he  caufed 

a  rumour  td  be  *  fpread  among  his  troops,  that  the 

Perfians  were  defeated  at  Plataea,  though  at  diat  time 

he  had  no  manner  of  knowledge  of  the  matter. 

Xerxes,  hearing  the  news  of  thefe  two  overthrows  ^i^-  '• 
left  Sardb  with  as  much  hafte  and  hurry,  as  he  had  "'  ^'  ^  ' 
done  Athens  before,  after  the  battle  of  Salamin,  and 
retired  with  great  precipitation  into  Perfia  in  order 
to  put  himfeif  as  far  as  he  poflibly  could  out  of  the 
reach  of  his  viftorious  enemies.     But  before  he  fet  S*^»b.I.i4. 
out,  he  gave  orders,   that  his  people  (hould  burn  P'  ^3^' 
arwi  demolifli  all  the  temples  belonging  to  the  Grecian 
cities  in  Afia :  which  order  was  fo  tar  executed,  that 
ihire  was  not  one  fpared,  except  the  temple  of  Dia-  Cic.  1.  f . 
na  at  Ephefus.     This  he  was  led  to  do  by  the  infti-  J«  ^^S*^- 
gation  of  the  Magi,  who  were  profeft  enemies  to  ^^' 

*  What  tve  Are  told  Rke^Jiife  krto'WH  at  RomCy  the  very  day  it 
^f  Pauius  Emihis's  id^ory  over  n^^as,  obtained,  'vjithout  doubt  came 
i^t   Macedoftiatu^    fwbitth    nvM     to  fafs  after  the  fame  manner. 

Vol.  IIL  O  %  temples 
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XsRXEs.  on.     Xerxes,    foreie^aj^  the   iU  o^eqp^aicea    ths^ 
would  neceflarily  enfue   from  his  making  .her  this 

f)refent,  did  all  that  he  could  to  diffuade  her  from  in- 
ifting  upon  it,  and  offcred-her-airr'  thing  in  the  world 
in  lieu  of  it.  But,  not  being  able  to  prevail*  upon 
her,  and  thinking' bimjfeif  bound  by  tl^  impnidep.i 
promife  and  oath  he  iiad  made  to  her,  he  ^ve  her 
the  robe.  The  lady  no  fooner  received  it,  but  Ihc 
put  it'On,  and  wore  it  pubiickly  by  way  of  tro|^hy, 
Ameftrjb  being  confirmed  in  the  fo^cioms  ibe 
had  entertained,  by  this  adioA,  i^as  enraged  co  the 
Uft  degree.  But  tnftead  of  letting  her  vengeance 
fall  upon  the  daughter,  w^o  was  tbs  ooiy.  cdibnder, 
ihe  fefolved^to  wreak  it  upon  thf  mother,  wi^om 
Ibe  Jboked  upon  as  the  ^uithor  of  the  vAbdIc  intngne, 
tho\i^  Ihe  was  entirely  innocent  of  the  ffiwtfim.  For 
the  better  executing  of  her  purjpfe,  ftie  waicscd  ibr 
tht  time  of  the  grand  fcaft,  Svhich  was  every  year 
celebrated  on  the  king's  birth  day^  and  which  "was 
iiot  far  off  y  on  which  occafion  the.  king,  aixord- 
ing  to  the  eftabliihed  cuftom  of  the  .country,  was 
wont  to  grant  her  whacever  fhe  demanded.  This 
day  then  being  come,  the.  thing  Ihe  defircd  of  his 
majcfty  was,  that  the  wife  of  Mafiftus  fliould  be 
delivered  into  her  hands,  Xerxes,  who  apprehended 
the  queen's  defign,  and  who  was  ftruck  with  horror 
at  the  thouglus  of  it,  as  well  out  of  regard  to  his 
brother,  as  on  account  of  the  innocence  of  the  lady, 
againfl:  whom  he  perceived  his  wife  was  fo  violendy 
exafpcrated,  at  iirft  rellifed  her  requeft,  and  endea- 
voured all  he  could  to  difluade  her  from  it.  Bat 
not  being  able  either  to  prevail  upon  her,  or  .to  aft 
with  fleadinefs    and  refolution  himfelf,  he  ax    laft 

i (fielded,  and  was  guilty  of  the  weakeft  and  cruelr 
eft  piece  of  complaifance,  that  was  ever  heard  of, 
making  the  inviolable  obligations  of  juftice  and  hu- 
manity give  way  to  the  arbitrary  laws  of  a  cuftom, 
chat  had  only  been  ellublilhed  in  order  to  give  oc- 
i.afion  tor  th:  doing  of  good,  and  for  afts  of  bene- 
ficence 
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licence  and  genecofity.     In  confequcnce  then  of  this-XsuxEs. 
compliance,  4ie  lady  was  apprehended  by  the  king's' 
guards,  and  delivered  to  Ameftris,  who  catifed  her 
breofts^  tongue,  nofe,  ears,  and  Hps  to  be  cut  off,    -  * 
ordered **them  to  be'caft  to  the  dogs  in  her  own* 
prefence,  and  then  fent  her  home  to  her  husband's 
houfe  in  that  mutilated  and  mifcrable  condition.    In 
the  mean  time,  Xerxes  had  fent  for  his  brother,  in 
order  to   prepare  him  for  this,  melancholy  and  tra- 
gical adventure.     He  firft  gave  him  to  underftand,        \  j*  - 
that  he  Should  be  glid  he  would  put  away  his  wife,        / 
and  to/induce  him  thereto,  offered  to  give  him  one     /  \ 
of  his  daughters  in  her  ftead.     But  Mafifhis,  who 
was  paffionately  fond  of  his  wife,  could  not  pre- 
vail   upon    himfelf   to  divorce  her:    whereupon 
Xerxes,  in  great  wrath  told  him,  that  fince  he  re- 
ftifcd  Ws  daughter,  he  Ihould  neither  have  her  nor 
his  wife,  and  that  he  would  teach  him  not  to  reject 
the  offers  his  mafter  made  him :  and  with  this  in- 
human reply  he  difmiffed  him. 

This  flrange  procedure  threw  Mafiftus  into  the 
greateft  anxiety  -,  who,  thinking  he  had  reafon  to 
apprehend  the  worft  of  accidents,  made  all  the  hafte 
he  could  home  tx)*  fee  what  had  paffed  there  during 
his  abfence.  On  his  arrival  he  found  his  wife  in  that 
deplorable  condition  we  have  juft  been  dcfcribing. 
Being  enraged  thereat  to  the  degree  we  may  natural- 
ly imagine,  he  aflembled  all  his  family,  his  fervants 
and  dependants,  and  fet  out  with  all  poffible  ex- 
pedition for  Badtriana,  whereof  he  was  govemour, 
determined,  affoon  as  he  arrived  there,  to  raife  an 
anny  and  make  war  againft  the  king  in  order  to 
avcngp  himfdf  of  his  barbarous  treatment.  But 
Xerxes,  being  mformed  of  his  hafty  'departure,  and 
from  thence  fuipeding  the  defign  he  had  conceived 
againft  him,  fent  a  party  of  horfe  after  him  to  purfue  ^ 

him ;  which  having  overtaken  him  cut  him  in  pieces, 
togcdier  with  his  children  and  all  his  retinue.     I  do 
O  4  not 
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X»iini.  not  know,  whether  a  more  tragical  example  of  re- 
venge,  than  this  I  have  now  related,  can  be  met 
with  in  hiftory. 
tecr.  1.  7.      There  is  ftill  another  aftion,  no  lefs  cruel  or  im- 
CXI  4.     pious  than  the  former,    related  of  Ameftris.     She 
caufcd  fourteen  children  of  the  beft  families  in  Pcrfu 
to  be  burnt  alive,  as  a  facrifice  to  the  infernal  gods, 
out  of  compliance  with  a  fuperftitious  cuftom,  that 
was  pra6tiled  by  the  Periians. 
j^j^  Mafiftus  being  dead,  Xerxes  gave  the  government 

l.ii.p.53.of  Badbiana  to  his  fecond  fbn  Hyftafpes,  who  beiog 
by  that  means  obliged  to  live  at  a  dUlance  from  the 
court  gave  his  younger  brother  Artaxerxes  the  op- 
portunity of  mounting  the  throne  to  his  di£uivaiitage 
afcer  the  death  of  their  &ther,  as  will  be  feen  in  the 
fequel. 

Here  ends  Herodotus's  hiftory  (viz.)zt  the  battk 
of  Mycale,  and  the  befieging  of  the  city  Seftus,  by 
tjie  Athenians. 

^  S  E  C  T.     XII. 

The  Athenians  rebuild  the  walls  cf  their  citVj  in  JflUe  ^ 
the  oppofition  made  thereto  by  the  Laceaamomans. 

A.  M.  'T^  H  E  war,  commonly  called  the  war  of  Media, 
35*^-   C  which  had  lafted  biit  two  years,  bemg  cermi- 

Ajs.  '  ^^fcd  ^  ^  manner  we  have  mentioned,  the  Athe- 
Thucyd.  nians  returned  to  their  own  country,  lent  fcr  their 
1.  8.  p.  wiv^  and  children,  whom  they  had  committed  to 
Irod^r  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  friends  during  the  war,  and  began 
up-  3o»^^  think  of  rebuilding  their  city,  which  was  almoft 
31.  entirely  deftroyed  by  the  Perfians,  and  to  furround 

Juftin.  I.  it  with  good  ftrong  walls  in  order  to  fccure  it  from 
^•^•^5-  farther  violence.  The  Lacedemonians  having  got 
V  intelligence  thereof  grew  jealous  and  uneafy  about  the 

Lenterprife,    and  began  to  apprehend,    that  Athens, 
which  Ayas  already  very  powerful  by  lea,  if  it  fliould 
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go    on  to  encreafe  its  ftrength  by  land  likewife,  Xekzbs* 
might  take  upon  her  in  time  to  give  law  to  Sparta,  and 
to  deprive  her  of  that  authority  and  pre-eminence,  which 
fhe    had  hitherto  exerciied  over  the  reft  of  Greece. 
They  therefore  lent  an  embafly  to  the  Athenians ; 
the  purport  of  which  was  to  reprefent  to  them,  that 
the   common  intereft  and  fafety  required,  that  there 
ihould  be  no  fortified  city  out  of  the  Peloponneiiis, 
left,  in  cafe  of  a  fecond  irruption,  it  ihould  ferve 
for  a  place  of  arms  for  the  Perfians,  who  would  be 
lure  to  fetde  themfelves  therein,  as  they  had  done 
before  at  Thebes,  and  who  from  thence  would  be 
able  to  infeft  the  whole  country,  and  to  make  them* 
fclvcs  mafters  of  it  very  fpeedily.    Themiftoclesy 
who  fince  the  battle  of  Sal^in  was  greatly  conii* 
dered  and  refpeded  at  Athens,  eafily  penetrated  in- 
to the  true  ddign  of  the  Lacedasmonians,  thou^  it 
was  gilded  over  with  the  ipecious  pretext  of  publick 
good  :  but,  as  the  latter  were  able,  with  the  aififtance 
of  their  allies,  to  hinder  the  Athenians  by  force  from 
carrying  on  die  work,  in  cafe  they  fhould  poiitively 
and  abfolutely  refufe  to  comply  with  their  demands,  he 
advifed  the  lenateto  make  iife  of  cunning  and  diifimU- 
ladon,  as  well  as  they.  The  anfwer  therefore  they  made 
their  envoys  was,  that  they  would  fend  an  cmbafTy  to 
Sparta,  to  fatisfy  the  commonwealth  concerning  their 
je^oufks  and  apprehenfions.    Themiftocles  got  him- 
felf  to  be  nominated,  as  one  of  the  ambafladors, 
and  perfuaded  the  fenate  not  to  let  his  colleagues  fet 
out  along  with  him,    but  to  fend  them   one  after 
another,   to  the   end  that  they  might  thereby  gain       \ 
I  time,  and  carry  on  the  work  in  the  interim.     The 
matter  was  executed  purfuant  to  his  advice  -,  and  he 
accordingly  went  fingly  to   Lacedaemon,  where  he 
let  a  great  many  days  pafs  without  his  waiting  upon 
the  magiftrates,   or  being  conducted  to  the  fenate. 
And,  upon  their  prefling  him  to  do  it,  and  afking 
him  the  reafon  why  he  deferred  it  fo  long,  he  made 
anfwer,  that  he  waited  for  the  arrival  of  his  colleagues, 

that 
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Xb&xxs.  that  they  might  all  have  their  audience  of  the  fenate 
together,  and  feemed  to  be  very  much  furprizcd, 
that  they  were  fo  long,  in  coming.  At  Icn^  they 
atrived  :  but  all  came  Angly,  ^nd  at  a  good  diftancc 
of  time  from  one. another.  During  all  this  while, 
the  work  was  carried  on  at  Athens  with  the  utinoft 
induftry  and  vigour.  The  women,  children,  ftran- 
gcrs  and  flaves  wero  all  employed  in  it :  nor  was  it 
interrupted  night  or  day.  The  Spartans  were  not 
ignorant  of  the  matter,  but  made  great  conqplaiaa 
of  it  to  Themiftocl^,  who  pofitivdy  denied  tfc&d, 
and  preffcd  them  to  fend  other  me0engen  to  Athens, 
in  order  to  infonn  thcmfelves  truly,  how  &r  it  was 
^from  being  true,,  defirii^  diem  not  to  give  credirro 
loofe  and  Hying  reports,  which  had  no  ibupdadon. 
At  the  fame  time  he  fecrcdy  advifcd  the  Athdiiacs 
to  detain  the  Spartan  envoys,  as  fo  many  hdhges, 
till  he  and  his  colleagues  were  returned  from  ^ 
embafly,  fearing  not  withcttit  good  reafon  that  they 
thcmfelves  might  be  fo  ferved  aJt  Sparta.  AtM, 
when  all  his  feliow-ambafladors  were  arrived,  he  dc- 
fired  an  audience,  and  declared  in  full  fcnate,  that  it 
was  really  true  the  Athenians  had  refolved  to  environ 
and  fortify  their  city  with  ftrong  walls  5  that  the 
work  was  almoft  compleated  j  that  they  had  judged 
it  to  be  abfolutely  neceflary  for  their  own  fecurity, 
and  for  the  publick  good  of  the  allies  ;  telling  them 
at  the  lame  time,  that,  after  all  the  experience  tfacy 
had  had  of  the  Athenian  people's  bekiviour,  they 
could  not  well  fufpeft  them  of  being  wanting  in  their 
zeal  for  the  common  interefl:  of  their  country ;  that, 
as  the  condition  and  priviledgcs  of  all  the  allies  ought 
to  be  equal,  it  was  juft  the  Athenians  fhould  provide 
for  thtir  own  Mcty  by  all  fuch  methods,  asthty 
judged  neccfTary,  as  well  as  the  other  confederates  i 

'  tliat  they  had  done  this  in  a  manner  they  thought 

expedient,  and  were  in  a  condition  to  defend  their 
city  againfl  any  one,  that  fhould  prefume  to  attaci; 

it: 
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ic;  and  *  thxc  as  for  the  Lacedsemomans,  it  irosXtRzis. 
JMic  much  for  their  IionoQr,  that  tfaty  ihoukl  defire 
tt  cftabBib  their  power  and  fv^eriority  not  (o  much 
vpon  their  own  mength  and  courage,  as  upon  the 
vcak  and  defcncelefs  condition  of  their  allies.  The 
laredarmopkns  were  extiennely  di^pleafed  with  this 
difcouefe :  hut,  either  out  of  a  fenfe  of  gratitude  and 
dfajsm  for  the  Athemans,  who  had  done  fuch  fignal 
ieevice  for  thoir  country,  or  outof  a  convidion,  that 
liiey  weie  not  abk  to  defeat  their  enterprize,  they 
dtflemUed  their  refemnent ;  and  tht  ambafladors 
oa  both  fides,  hamag  all  fiirodde  honours  paid  to 
t)Knr,  returned  to  their  refpeftive  cities. 

Themiflocltt,  who  had  always  his  thoughts  fixed  Thucyd. 
upon  raMing  and  aiaHineliti^g  the  power  and  f^^^^^^^' 
of  riic  Athmian  commoirwealth,  did  not  confine  his  v/^/«.' 
^3cw&  to  the  walls  of  the  city.  He  went  on  with, 
the  iame  vigorous  supplication  to  finiih  the  building 
and  fortifying  of  the  Piraeus :  for  from  die  rime  he 
entered  into  office  he  had  begun  that  great  work. 
Before  his  rime  they  had  no  other  port  at  Athens 
but  that  of  Phalaerus,  which  was  neither  very  large 
nor  commodious,  and  confcquently  not  capable  of 
anlwermg  the  great  defigns  of  Themiftocles.  For 
this  reafon  he  had  caft  his  eye  upon  the  Pirseus, 
which  feemed  to  invite  him  thereto  by  its  advan- 
tagioi^  fituation  and  by  the  coiiveniency  of  its  three 
fpacious  havens,  which  were  able  to  contain  above 
four  hundred  veflels.  This  undertaking  was  profe- 
cuted  with  fo  much  diligence  and  vivacity,  that 
the  work  was  confiderably  advanced  in  a  very  little 
time.  Themiftocles  likewife  procured  a  decree,  that 
every  year  they  fhould  build  twenty  veflels  for  the 
augmentation  of  their  fleet :  and  in  order  to  engage 
the  greater  number  of  workmen  and  failors  to  re- 
fort  to  Athens,  he  caufed  particular  privileges  and 

*  Graviter  caftigat  cas  quod  fton  virtutc,  fed  imbccillitatc  focio- 
lum  potentiajii  quaereitnt.    Jufiin.  U  2.  c.  1 5 . 
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Xeuxss.  immunities  to  be  granted  in  their  favour.  His  de- 
fign  was,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  to  torn  die 
whole  force  of  Athens  to  maritime  afiairs ;  in  whidi 
he  followed  a  very  different  Ibheme  of  politicks  fitxn 
what  had  been  [xirfued  by  their  antient  kings,  wbo 
endeavouring  all  they  could  to  alienate  the  minds  of 
the  citizens  from  fearing  bufineis  and  iiomwar, 
and  to  make  them  apply  themfelves  wholly  to  Agn- 
culture  and  to  peaceable  employments,  publi£ed 
this  fable :  That,  as  Minerva  was  one  day  pleading 
againii:  Neptune,  in  order  to  have  it  determined, 
which  of  them  two  ihould  be  declared  patron  of  At- 
tica, and  give  their  name  to  the  city  newly  buiit, 
fhe  gained  her  caufe  by  ihewing  her  judges  the 
branch  of  an  olive  tree,  (happy  fymbol  of  peace 
and  plenty)  which  fhe  had  planted ;  whereas  Neptoic 
had  made  a  prancing,  fiery  hoHc  rife  out  of  the 
ground  before  them,  which  was  an  image  of  war 
and  devaflation. 

SECT.    XIII. 

The  black  defigns  of  Ithemijiocles  rejeifed  with  an  unam- 
mous  confent  by  the  Athenian  people ^  Ariftidefs  m- 
defc en/ton  and  complaifance  for  the  people. 

Plut.itt    T^HEMISTOCLES,  who  had  formed  in  his 
Thcmift.     X    brcafl  the  defign  of  fupplanting  the  Lacedae- 
P-  *^*'     monians,  and  of  taking  the  government  of  Greece 
in"  rift.     ^"^  ^^  ^^^'^  hands  in  order  to  put  it  into  the  hands 
p.  332.     of  the  Athenians,  kept  his  eye  and  his  thoughts  c<»- 
tinually  fixed  upon  that  great  projed.     And  as  he 
was  not  very  nice  or  fcrupulous  in  the  choice  of  the 
means,  whatever  tended  towards  the  accomplifliing 
of  the  end  he  had  in  view,  he  looked  upon  it  as  juft 
and  lawliil.     On  a  certain  day  then  he  declared  in  a 
full  afTembly  of  the  people,  that  he  had  a  very  im- 
portant defign  in  his  head,  but  that  he  could  not 
commuaicate  it  to  the  people  •,  becaufe,  in  order  to 

make 
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make  it  fucceed,  it  was  necefiary  it  fhould  be  carri-  Xehsxe. 
cd  on  with  the  greateft  fecrefy ;  he  therefore  defired 
they  would  name  a  perfon,  with  whom  he  might       ^ 
explain  himielf  upon  the  matter  in  queftion.     Arifti* 
des  was  the  perfon  unanimoufly  pitched  upon  by  the 
whole  aflembly,  who  all  roferred  fhemfelves  entirely 
to  his  opinion  in  the  matter ;  fb  great  a  confidence 
had  they  both  in  his  probity  and  prudence.     Tlie- 
miftocl^  therefore  having  taken  him  afide,  told  him, 
that  the  defign  he  had  conceived  was,  to  burn  the 
fleet,   belong^lg  to  the  reft  of  the  Grecian  ftates, 
which  was  then  lying  in  a  neighbouring  port  -,  and 
that  by  this  means  Athens  would  certainly  become 
miftre&  of  all  Greece.     Ariftidcs  hereupon  returned 
to  the  aflembly,  and  only  declared  to  them,  that  in- 
deed nothii^  could  be  more  beneficial  to  the  com- 
monwealth than  Themiftocles  his  projedt,  but  that 
at  the  iame  time  nothing  in  the  world  could   be 

more  unjuft.     All  the  people  with  one  unanimous [_ 

voice  ordained,    that  Themiftocles  fliould  entirely 
defift  fi-om  his  project. 

I  do  not  know  whether  all  the  records  of  hiftory 
can  afiord  us  a  fa&  more  worthy  of  admiration,  than 
this.  It  is  not  a  company  of  philofophers  ( to  whom 
it  cofts  nothing  to  eftablifh  fine  maxims  and  fublime 
notions  of  morality  in  their  fchools)  who  determine 
on  this  occafion,  that  the  confideration  of  profit  and 
advantage  ought  never  to  prevail  over  our  regard 
to  what  is  honeft  and  juft.  It  is  an  intire  people, 
who  are  interefted  in  the  propofition,  that  is  made  /\ 
to  them,  and  who  are  convinced,  that  it  may  be  of 
the  higheft  importance  for  the  welfare  of  the  ftate, 
and  who  yet  rejed:  it  with  an  unanimous  confent 
and  without  a  moment's  hefitation,  and  that  for 
this  only  reafon,  that  it  is  contrary  to  juftice.  How 
black  and  perfidious  on  the  other  hand  was  the  de- 
fign, which  Themiftocles  propofcd  to  them,  of 
burning  the  fleet  of  their  Grecian  confederates,  when 
they  had  no  quarrel  or  mifunderftanding  with  them, 

only 
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Xerxes.  cHily  in  order  to  aggmndkc  tfc*  powfcr  of  d*  Athe- 
nians !  Had  he  ire  hundred-  rimey  Uie  merit^-^  tiatc  is 
^N»      afcribed  to  hinfi,*  Ais  fingte  aftion  Would  be  Ibffici- 
cnt  to  tamifh  allits  glory  and  lt**er    For  it  is  in 
/  ?i/      the  hoiitj  that  is  to  fay,  in  uprijghtflefi  and  probity, 
that  true  merit  confifteth.  • 

I  am  ferry  that.  Plutarch,  vjho  j«dg«l  of  tlur^, 
generally  fpeaking,  with  great  juftAefe^^  dees  net 
feem,  on  this  occafion,  to  cenderrm  Themiftoefcs, 
After  having  fpoken- of  the- works  he^  had  ^flfafted 
in  the  Pyraeus,  he  pafles  on  tothie  dmig  we  a^e 
fi^iT^ofTt  confidering,  and  fpeaks  of  it  in  this  manner:  f&f- 
A««)«>i      mijiocles  prije^td /(metMng  JHll  greuteTj  in  ffrder  to  er^^ 

creafe  their  maritifne  power. 
Plut.  in  The  Lacedsemonians  having  pKopofed  in  the 
Thcmift.  counfel  of  the  ^^mphi6tyones,  tlwit  all  the  cities, 
p.  122.  which  had  not  taken  arms  againlbXerxcs,*  Ihouid  be 
excluded  from  that  affemWy,  Themiftoclcs,  who 
apprehended,  that  if  the  TheflEtliaiis,  the  ATgians, 
and  the  Thd)ans,  were  Ihtk-outof  that  courwiil,  die 
Spartans  would  by  that  means  become  mafters  of  die 
votes,  and  would  confcquently  determine  all*  afiairs 
according  to  their  plealure ;  Themiftecles,  I  lay, 
made  a  fpeech  in  behalf  of  thofe  cities,  ^^ch-  the 
other  had  a  mind  to  exclude,  and  brought  the  de- 
puties, that  compofed  the  aflcmbly,  over  to  his  fen- 
tinients.  He  reprefented  to  them,  that  the  grcactcft 
part  of  the  cities,  that  had  entered  into  the  confe- 
deracy, in  which  there  were  but  one  and  thirty  in 
the  whole,  were  very  fmaJl  and  inconfiderablc  ;  that 
it  would  therefore  be  a  very  ftrange  proceeding,  as 
well  as  a  v^y  dangerous  one,  to  deprive  all  the  other 
cities  of  Greece  ot  their  votes  and  places  in  the  grand 
affembly  of  the  nation,  and  by  that  means  fiifftr  the 
auguft  council  of  the  Amphiftyones'  to  fall  under  the 
diredlion  and  influence  of  two  or  three  of  the  moft  pow- 
erful cities,  which  for  the  future  would  give  law  to  all 
the  reft,  and  would  fubvert  and  abolifti  that  equality 
of  power,  which  was  juftly  rcg^dcd,  as  the  bafis  and 

foul 
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(oul  of  all  republican  governments,  Themiftbcles,  XBRXBt. 
by  this  plain  anU  open'de6hration  of  his  opinion, 
brought  upon  himfelf  the  hatred  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, who  fix)m  A?it  time  became  his  profeft  ene- 
mies. He  had  likewife  incurred  the  difpleafure  of 
rhe  reft  of  the  allies  by  his  having  exafted  contribu- 
tions from  tiWm;  in  too  rigorous  and  rapacious  a 
TrKinher. 

When  the  city  of  Athens  was  entirely  rebuilt,  the  pj^^ 
people  feiding  themfelvG  in  a  ftace  of  peace  andArift^ 
tranquiiliey;  endeavoured"  by  all  forts  of  methods  to  P  33*- 
g^  the  government  into  their  hands,  and  to  make 
theAthenknflate  entirely  f>opular.     This  defign  of 
theirs,  though  kept  as  lecret  as  poflible,  did  not  ef- 
cape  ihe  vigilance  and  penetration  of  Ariftides,  who 
few  ill  the  ^confequences,  that  luch  an   innovation 
would  draw  afcer  it.    But,  as  he  conlidered  on  one 
hand,  that  the  people  were  entitled  to  fome  regard; 
on-  account  oi  the  valour  they  had  Ihewn,  in  all  the 
late  battles  they  had  won,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
that  it  would  be  no  eafy  matter  to  curb  and  reftrain 
a  people,  who  ftill  had  their  arms  in  their  hands,  as 
it  were,  and  who  were  grown  more  infolent  than 
ever  by  their  viftories ;  on  thefe  confiderations,  I  fay, 
he  thought  it  was  proper  to  keep   meafures  with 
them,  and  to  find  out  fome  medium  to  latisfy  and 
appeafe  them.     He  therefore  made  a  decree,  which 
ordained  that   the  government  fhould  be  common 
to  all  the  citizens,  and  that  the  Archons,  who  were 
the  chief  magiftrates  of  the  commonwealth,  and  who 
were  ufed  to  be  chofen  only  out  of  the  richeft  of  its 
members,  (viz. )  from  among  thofe  only,  who  recei- 
ved at  Icaft  five  hundred  Medimna's  of  grain  out  of 
the  product  of  their  lands,  fhould  for  the  future  be 
clefted  indiflerently  out  of  all  the  Athenians  without 
diftinAion.     By  this  prudent  yielding  and  giving  up 
fomething  to  die  people  he  prevented  all  tliflentions 
and  commotions,  which  might  have  proved  fatal, 
not  only  to  die  Athenian  ftate,  but  to  all  Greece. 

SECT. 
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Xl&XES. 

SECT.    XIV, 

The  Lacedamonians  lofe  the  chief  command  through  the 
pride  and  arrogance  of  Paufamas. 

A.  M.      T^HE  Grecians,  encouraged  by  the  happjr  fac- 

35*8  ^    ccis,  which  had  every  where  attended  their  vic- 

476         torious  arms,  determii>ed  to  fend  a  fleet  to  fea,  in 

Thudd.    order  to  refcue  fuch  of  their  allies^  as  were  ftill  uaiff 

1. 1,  p.  63,  the  yoke  of  the  Perfians,  out  of  their  hands.    Pau- 

S4-86.    fanias  was  the  commander  of  this  fleet  on  diepatt 

of  the  Lacedaemonians  j  and  Ariftides,  and  Cimoo 

the  ion  of  Miltiades,  conunanded  for  the  Adieniaos, 

They  firft  direfted  their  courfe  to  the  ifle  of  Cypns, 

where  they  reftored  all  the  cities  to  theirUbcrw^ :  then 

fteerin'g  towards  the  Hellefpont  they  attacked  tk 

city  of  Byzantium,  of  which  they  made  thcmfeives 

mafters,  and  took  a  vafl:  number  of  priibners,  a 

great  part  of  whom  were  of  the  rich^  aiid  moft  coo- 

fiderable  families  of  Perfia. 

Paufanias,  who  from  this  time  had  begun  to  think 
of  betraying  his  country,  judged  it  proper  to  make 
ufe  of  this  opportunity  to  gain  the  favoiu-  of  Xerxes. 
To  this  end  he  caufed  a  report  to  be  fpread  among 
his  troops,  that  the  Pcrfian  noblemen,  whom  he  had 
committed  to  the  guard  and  care  of  one  of  his  offi- 
cers, hiid  made  their  efcape  hj  night,  and  were  fled: 
whereas  he  had  fet  them  at  liberty  himfclf,  andfent 
a  letter  by  them  to  Xerxes,  wherein  he  offered  to  de- 
liver the  city  of  Sparta  and  all  Greece  into  his  hands, 
on  condition  he  would  give  him  his  daughter  in  mar- 
•  riage.  The  king  did  not  fail  to  give  him  a  favou- 
rable anfwer,  and  to  fend  him  very  large  fums  of 
money  likewifc,  in  order  to  win  over,  as  many  of 
the  Grecians,  as  he  fhould  find  difpofed  to  enter  into 
his  defigns.  The  perfon  he  appointed  to  manage 
this  intrigue  with  liim  was  Artabaz«  •,  and  to  the 

Lend  that  he  might  have  it  in  his  power  to  tranlaft 
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he  matter  with  die  greater  cafe  and  fecurity,  he  made  Xt&zts. 
lim  governor  of  all  die  iea  coafts  of  Afk  Minor. 

Pau&nias,  who  was  already  intoxicated  widi  the  ^^^J:  *" 
Mt>fpeft  of  his  future  greatnels,  began  from  diis  mo*  J^zinx. 
menc  to  change  his  whole  c(hk1u61  and  behaviour.  The 
poor,  modeft  and  frugal  way  of  living  at  Sparta ; 
their  (ubjedion  to  a  iett  of  rigid  and  auftere  laws, 
which  neicher  (jparcd,  nor  reipeifted  any  man's  per- 
fon,  but  were  altogether  as  inexorable  and  inflexible 
to  the  greateft,  as  they  were  to  thofe  of  the  meemeft 
condition  ^  all  fhis,  I  fay,  became  inltipportable  t6 
Paulanias*     He  could  not  bear  the  thoughts,  of  go- 
ing  back  to  Sparta,  after  his  having  been  po&&d 
of  foch  high  commands  and  employments,  to  return 
to  a  ftate  of  equality,  which  would  confound  hin(l 
widi  the  loweft  of  the  citizens ;   and  this  was  the 
caufe  of  hb  entering  into  a  traiterous  correlpondence 
with  the  Barbarians.     Having  done  thfe,  he  entirely 
laid  afide  the  manners  ^and  behaviour  of  his  own 
country ;  aflumed  both  the  dncfi  and  the  pride  of  the 
Perfians,  and  imitated  them  in  all  their  expenfivc 
luxury  and  magnificence.     He  likewife  treated  the 
allies  with  an  in&^able  rudeneis  and  infobnce ;  ne- 
ver ^ke  to  the  officers  but  with  menaces  and  arro^ 
gance  *,  required  extraordinary  and  unufual  honours  to 
be  paid  to  him,  and  by  his  whole  behaviour  rendered  the 
Spartan  dominion  odious  to  all  the  confederates.     On 
die  odier  hand,  the  courteous,  af&ble  and  obliging 
deportment  of  Ariftides  and  Cimon  %  a  way  and 
niamicr  fo  entirely  void  of  ajl  imperious  and  haugh- 
ty airs,  which  only  tend  to  alienate  our  minds  from 
thofe,  diat  ufc  them  ;  a  gende,  kind  and  beneficent 
difpdfidon,  which  fhewed  it  fclf  in  all  their  aftions, 
and  which  fcrved  to  temper  the  authority  their  corn- 
ed gave  them,  and  to  render  it  both  eafy  and 
amiable  •,  the  juftice  and  humanity,  that  were  con- 
foicuous  in  every  thing  they  did  ;    the  great  care 
Acy  took  to  offend  no  perfon  whatfoevcr,  and  to  do 
^^  offices  and  fervices  to  all>    that  were  about 
Vol.  hi.  P  thcn^: 
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^BRzis.  ^em :  M  diis,  I  fay,  did  infinite  harm  to  Padamat 
by  die  contraft  of  their  oppofice  charaders,  and  miglw 
tily  enhanced  die  diflatisfaftion,  die  whole  Beet  had 
conceived  againft  him.  Atlaftthisdiflatisfaftionpub- 
lickly  broke  out ;  andall  die  alliesdeferted  him,  and  put 
themfelves  under  die  command  and  proteftion  of  tk 
Adienians,  "/Thus  did  Ariftides,  fiiys  Plutarch,  by 
the  prevalence  of  that  humanity  and  gendends, 
which  he  oppofed  to  the  arrogance  and  rpug^mdsc^ 
Paufaniasf  and  by  infufuig  the  fame  fendments  iito 
Cimon,  his  coUeguei  infenfibly  dra,w  off.  the  minds 
of  the  allies  from  the  Lacedaemonians  without  their 
perceiving  it,  and  at  length  carry  away  the  com- 
mand and  fuperiority  from  them  ^  not  by  open  force, 
or  by  lending  out  armies  and  fleets  againfl  them,  aai 
ftill  leis  by  making  ufe  of  any  tricks  or  perfidiois 
pra&ifes  ;  but  only  by  the  wifdom  and  modeiadoo 
of  his  condudl,  and  by  rendering  the  govcmincnt 
of  the  Athenians  defirable.^ 

It  muft  be  confefTed  at  the  iame  time,  that  the 
Spartan  people  on  this  occafion  fhewed  a  greatods  of 
foul  and  a  fpirit  of  moderation,  that  can  never  be 
fufficiently  admired.  For  when  they  were  convinad, 
that  their  commanders  grew  haughty  and  infolent  by 
the  too  great  authority,  with  which  they  were  vcftcd, 
they  willingly  relinquiflied  the  fuperiorinr,  whici 
they  had  hitherto  exercifed  over  the  reft  ot  the  Gre- 
cians, and  forbore  fending  any  more  of  their  gpnc- 
rals  to  command  the  Grecian  armies  ^  choofmg  rather, 
adds  the  hiftorian,  to  have  wife,  modeft  and  fubinif- 
five  cidzens,  that  would  live  in  a  perfed  conformity 
to  the  difcipline  and  laws  of  the  commonwadtb, 
than  to  maintain  their  pre-enfiinence  and  fuperiority 
over  all  the  Grecian  nations. 


SECT. 
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Xiitxin 

S  E  C  T.    XV> 

Paufama^s  fevrd  ttmfpiracy  with  tin  Per/tans.    His 

Death. 

UPON    the   repeated  complaints  the  SpartartA.  M, 
commonwealth  received  on  all  hands  againft3S29- 
Pauianias^  they  recalled  him   home  to  give  an  ac-  ^^'  ^'  ^* 
cdiint  6f  his  conduft;     But  not  having  fufficientevi-  Thucyd. 
dcnce  to  cohvid  him  of  his  having  carried  on  a  cor-  l.  i.  p.  86, 
relpondence  with  Xerxcsj  they  were  obliged  to  acquit  ^*^* 
him  on  this  firft  tryal  j  after  which  he  returned  of  his  p^^Lllei 
own  private  authority  and  without  the  confent  and  Cor.  Nep* 
approbatibn  of  the  republickj  to  the  city  of  Byzan-  in  Paufan. 
tium,  from  whence  he  continued  to  carry  on  his  fe- 
cret  pra£tiies  with  ArtabazSi   But,  as  he  was  ftill  guilty 
of  many  violent  and  unjuft  proceedings,  whilft  he 
refided  here,  the  Athenians  obliged  him  to  leave  the 
town  ;  from  whertce  he  retired  to  Colcna^  a  fmall  ci- 
ty of  Troas.   Being  there,  he  received  an  order  from 
the  Ephori  to  return  to  Sparta,  on  pain  of  being  de^ 
clared,  in  cafe  of  difobedience,  a  publick  enemy  and 
traitor  to  his  country.     He  complied  with  the  fbm- 
mons  and  went  home,  hoping  he  Ihould  ftill  be  able 
to  bring  himfelf  ofF  by  dint  of  money;     On  his  ar- 
rival he  was  committed  to  prifon,  and  was  foon  afr 
tcrwards  brought  again  upK>n  his  tiyal  before  the 
judgies.     The  charge  brought  againft  him  was  llip- 
ported  by  many  fufpicibiis  circumftances  and  ftrong 
preliimptbns.     Several  of  his  own  flaves  confeffed 
that  he  had  promifed  to  give  them  their  liberty,  in 
cafe  they  would  enter  into  his  defigns,  and  ferve 
him  with  fidelity  and  zeal  in  the  execudon  of  his 
proje&s.     But,  as  it  was  the  cuftom  for  the  Ephpri 
never  to  pronounce  fentence  of  death  againft  a  Spar- 
tan without  a  full  and  dire£t  proof  of  tiie.  crime  laid 
to  his  chirgei  they  looked  upon  the  evidence  pro- 
duced againft  hifa  a$  infufficient  i  and  the  ztiore  fo, 
.     Vol  Uh  P  2  as 
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Xft>i»i«  as  he  was  a  man  of  the  royal  £unily,  and  was  a£b' 
ally  invefted  with  die  adrmniltration  of  die  regal  of- 
fice }  for  Paufanias  exercifed  the  fun6tion  of  a  kingt 
aft  being  the  guairdian  and  neareft  rektion  to  iPfiftar^ 
chus,  the  fon  of  Leonidas,  who  was  then  in  his  xm- 
nority.  He  was  dicreforc  acquitted  a  lecond  rinjc, 
and  fee  at  liberty. 

Whilft  the  Ephori  were  thus  perplexed  for  waae 
of  (tlear  and  plain  evidence  againft  the  oficnder^  t 
certain  flave,  who  was  called  the  Argilian,  canoe  to 
them,  and  brought  them  a  letter,  writ  by  Paufiuua 
himfelf  to  the  king  of  Perf»,  which  the  flavc  wis 
to  have  carried  ud  delivered  to  Attabains.  It 
muft  be  ohferved  by  the  way,  that  this  Perfian  go- 
vernour  and  Pau&nias  had  agreed  tog^ther^  imme- 
diately to  put  to  death  all  the  couriers  they  mutually 
fent  to  one  another,  aflboft  as  their  packets  or  mcf* 
fages  were  delivered,  that  there  mi^ht  be  no  poffi* 
bility  left  of  tracing  out  or  difcovenng  their  aond- 
pondcncc*  The  Argilian,  who  ftw  none  of  his  id- 
iow-fervants,  that  were  fent  exprefles,  return  back 
again,  had  fome  fuipicion;  and  when  it  came  to  his 
turn  to  go,  he  opened  the  letter  he  was  entnifted  wid, 
in  which  Artabaz6s  was  really  deGred  to  kill  hin 
purfuant  to  their  agreement.  This  was  the  letter  the 
flave  put)  into  the  hands  of  die  Ephori ;  who  itiO 
thought  even  this  proof  infuffident  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  and  therefore  en^voured  to  corroborate  it,  by 
the  teftimony  of  Paufanias  himfelf.  The  flavc^  in 
concert  with  them,  withdrew  to  the  temple  of  Nep- 
tune in  Tenaros,  as  to  a  fecurc  afylum.  Two  Imall 
clofets  had  been  made  there,  in  which  the  Ephori 
and  ibme  Spartans  hid  themfelves.  The  inftant 
that  Paufanias  was  informed  that  the  Argilian  had 
fled  to  this  temple,  he  hafted  thither,  to  enquire 
the  reafon.     The  flave  confeffed  that  he  had 


the  letter  ;  and  <hu  finding  by  the  contents  of  k  he 
was  to  be  put  to  death,  he  had  fled  to  that  temple 
to  fave,  his  lift^.    As  Paufanias  CQuld  not  deny  the 

£ift, 
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iu5t,  be  made  the  beft  cxcnk  he  could ;  promifed  XtuxM. 
be  flave  a  great  reward  %  obliged  him  to  give  his 
BTord,    not  to  menuon  what  had  pafled  between 
iietn  i»  aay  perfcn  whadberer.    Pau&njas  then  Idt 
iin. 

Paufinias's  guik  was  now  but  too  evident.    The 

noment  he  was  returned  to  the  city,  the  Ephori  were 

efohnod  00  icitt  Um.    By  the  air  of  one  of  thofe  ma- 

pftram,  he  plainly  perceived  that  £>ine  evil  defign  was 

utching  againft  hiin,  and  therefore  he  ran  with  d^e 

itm^.  %ieed  to  die  temple  of  Pallas,  called  Clial- 

doeoMy  near  that  pkoe^  and  got  into  it  bcfone  the 

puriisem  could  overtake  him.    Immediately  the  en- 

cn&ce  CD  it  was  ftopt  up  with  great  ftones  :  and 

htftory  informs  ns,  dut  the  criminal's  mother  let  the 

firft  ixample  on  that  oocafion«    They  now  tore  off 

the  roof  of  the  chiqpel :  but  as  the  Ephori  did  not 

dare  to  take  him  out  of  it  by  force,   becaufe  tliis 

woold  bare  been  a  violatton  of  that  iacred  afyfaun, 

they  rcfolved  to  leave  him  eiq)oled  to  the  iockmen- 

ties  of  tiw  weather^  and  accordingly  he  was  ftarved 

to  death.     His  corps  was  buried  not  far  from  that 

place:  but  the  orack  of  Delphi,  whom  they  qm^ 

iukfid  fixui  afbr,  declared,  that  to  ^peaie  the  anger 

flf  the  goddefi,  wlv>  was  juftly  fiSeoded  m  aaxant 

of  the  vtdadon  of  her  temple^  twodftatucs  nuaft  be 

fot  vp  there  in  honour  of  Paufanias,  wfaioh  was  done 

aocmiingly. 

Sicfa  was  the  end  of  Panianias,  wliofe  wild  and 
inoonfiderate  ambtuon  had  ecaz'd  all  Icnttmenis  of 
^obity,  of  honour,  and  of  kis  country's  love ;  lad 
ftifled  in  him  the  ncblt  pafficm  for  libeity,  and  of 
Intred  and  averfion  to  the  Baii»rians  :  ientiments 
which,  in  Hkdc  meafure,  wete  inherent  in  all  the 
Grab,  pardcularly  tfar  Lacedgmonitos. 
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SECT.    XVI. 

Shemfloclts^  heiiigpurfutd  by  the  Jtbemans  and  L^ 
cedatnomans^  as  beifig  an  accomplice  in  Paufamfi 
conjpiracy^  flies  for  fieUer  tP  king  jidmetus. 

Thucyi  npHEMISTOCLES  was  alfo  charged  ai 

1. 1,  p.  89,    X    being  an  accomplice  with  Pauianias.     He  was 

2?"^  .^ '  then  in  exile.     A  paflionate  thirft  of  glprjr,  and  a 

Thcmift.  ftrong  defire  to  command  arbitrarily  ovei  the  ciri- 

c.  123,     zens^  had  made  him  very  odious  to  them.    He  had 

'*4-        built^  vdy  near  his  houfe^  a  temple  in  honoor  of 

NeJ!ti     Diana,    under  this  title,  to  Diana  goddefs  of  poi 

^heinift.  counfil ;  as  hindng  to  the  Athenians,  that  he  had 

€.  8.        given  good  counfel  to  their  city  and  to  ^11  Creca; 

and  he  alfo  had  placed  his  Aatue  in  k,  whick  vas 

(landing  in  Plutan:h^  tinie.     It  apf)eared,  iays  h 

from  this  ftatue,  that  the  air  of  lus  face  was  ask- 

roical  as  his  mind.    Finding  that  noen  liftned  with 

pleafure  to  all  the  flanders  which  his  enemies  publilhcd 

concerning  him ; .  to  fupprefi  them,  he  was  fer  ever 

expat^tbg,  in  all  publick  aflemhlies,  on  tke  ibrvka 

he  had  done  his  ccv^ntry.     As  they  at  laft  gffv 

.  ouite  tired  to  hear  him  repeat  this  oyer  ib  often,  Hovl 

fays  l^  to  diem,  are  you  weary  of  having  good  (§^^ 

done  you  frequently  by  the  fame  perfons  /  He  did  not 

confider,  that  in  thus  putting  them  fb  often  in  mind 

*  of  the  fervices  hp  had  done  them,  ^twas  rcpnadiing 

them,  as  it  were,  with  their  having  forgot  them^ 

whi;:h  was  no  great  compliment ;   and  he  famed 

not  to  Ipiow,  that  the  furdt  way  to  g^  applaule,  is  | 

to  leave  the  heftowing  of  it  to  odiers,  and  to  rcfolvc 

to  do  fuch  things  only  as  are  praile-worthy ;  and 

that  a  frequent  rqp6tition  of  one's  own  virtue  and  es- 

*  Hoc  molcfbxn  eft.   Nam  iflhzc  commemonttio  foafi  exprp*  \ 
batb  eft  immemoris  beneficii.  fireni,  in  Andr^ 
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alted  adionsy  fb  far  fix>m  hufhing  the  clamours  .of  Xbrxs «. 
envy,  adds  ibtngrh  and  vigour  to  her  voijcc,         ^ 

Themiftocles,   after  having  been  baniihed  frpinpiut.  in.. 
Athens  by  the  oftracifm,  withdrew  tp  Ai^s.     He  Thcmill. 
was  there  at  the  time,  wJicn  F^uiaoias  was  picofccuted^'  '  *** 
as  a  traytor,  who  had  confpired  againft  his  country. 
He    had  at  ficft  concealed  his  machinations  from 
Tfiemiftodes,  though  he  was  one  of  his  beft  friends  %. 
but  as  foon  as  he  was  drove  from  his  couno-y,  and 
&w  that  he  ifaiongly  refeoted  the  infult,  he  difclofed  ^ 
his  projefts  to  him,  and  conjured  him  to  join  in 
them.    To   encousage  him  on   this  occaiion,    he 
ibowed  him  the  lettq^  which  the  king  of  Perfia 
wrote  to  him  ;  and  endeavoured  taanimafie  him  a- 
^ainft  the  Athenians,  by  painting  their  inju^ice  and 
ingratitude   in    the   ftrong^  colours*    However » 
Themifbocles  reje&ed  with  indignation  the  propoials 
made  him  hy  Paufanias,  and  refilled  peremptorily  to 
engage^  in  any  manner,  in  his  fchemes:  but  then  he 
did  niot  leveal  the  Iccret  to  any  perfon,  nor  the  enter- 
pjcize  he  had  formed ;  whether  it  was  that  he  ima^ 
gi,ned  that  Pai^anias's  pwn  good  lenfe  y^ould  prompt 
him  to  lay  it  afide,  or  was  perfuaded  that  it  would 
be  difcovered  tome  oi;her  way ;  it  not  being  poffiblc 
for  fo  hazardo]Lts  and  iU-contrived  a  plot,  ever  to 
meet  with  fuccefi. 

After  Paufanias^  death,  iibveral  letters  and  other 
things  were  found  among  his  papers,  which  railed  a 
violent  fufpicion  of  Themiftoqles,  The  LacedsemoT 
oians  fent  deputies  to  Athens  to  impeacht  and  pro- 
ppunce  ientence  of  death  on  him  i  and  fupb  qt  the 
citizens  who  envied  him,  joined  thefe  accufers.  Ar 
^iflides  had  now  a  fair  opportunity  of  rev^ijging 
himfelf  on  his  rivals  for  the  i()juriou$  treatment  he, 
^d  met  with  froni  him,  1^  his  JfoiU.  beeiji  abjeift  e- 
nough  to  beaffefted  with,  focrud  a^pleafure.  But 
he  refiifed  abfblutely  to  join  in  fo  horrid  a  plot  ^  now 
as  Utde  inclined  to  delight  in  the  misfortunes  of  his 
^veriary,  as  he  had  before  been,  tQ.  be  diiplcaled  at 

P  4  his 
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Xiitxii.  hk  (liccefles.  ThemiftodGB  oftf^veitd^  bf  Ictm,  all 
the  calumnies  wkh  wluch  he  was  chained  i  and  n- 
prefented  to  the  Adicnians,  that  as  he  bod  ever  ben 
fond  of  ruling)  and  his  totnper  being  fiich  as  wodd 
not  fufier  him  ^  be  lotded  over  by  others «  it  ms 
no  ways  probable  that  he  ihould  have  a  dt%i  to 
deliver  up  himfelf,  and  all  Greece,  to  eDemks  and 
Barbarians. 

In  the  mean  time  the  people,  too  ftroi^ly  wroqjkt 
upon  by  his  accufers,  fent  ibme  perfbns  to  leize  and 
carry  tarn  off,  in  onder  that  he  might  be  judged  by 
the  council  of  Greece,  Themiflodes,  having  doidy 
notice  of  ic,  went  into  the  ifland  of  Gtfcyft,  to 
whole  inhabitants  he  formerly  had  done  fotne&rykz: 
however,  not  thinking  himfelf  fafe  there,  he  fled  to 
Epinis  ;  and  finding  himfelf  purfued  alio  by  tk 
Athenians  and  Lacedasmonians,  he,  out  of  ddpair, 
made  a  very  hazardous  attempt,  which  was,  to  liy 
to  Admetus  king  of  the  Moiofli  for  fhelter.  This 
Prince,  having  formerly  defired  the  aid  of  tk 
Athenians,  and  been  refufed  with  ignominy  by 
Themiftocles,  who  at  that  time  prefided  in  the  go- 
vernment, he  had  harboured  the  doepeEt  reientment 
on  that  account,  and  declared,  that  he  wottU  take 
the  firft  opportunity  of  revengii^  himfelf.  ftt 
Themiftocles,  imagining  that  in  the  unhappy  ihte 
of  his  affairs,  the  recent  envy  of  his  fellow-dtiieni 
might  be  of  worfe  coniequence  to  him  than  the  paft 
animoficy  of  that  king,  was  refolved  to  run  the  ha- 
zard of  it.  Being  come  into  the  palace  of  dial 
monarch,  he  was  told  he  was  abfent,  upon  ^xdiidi  \t 
addrefled  the  queen,  who  received  him  very  graci- 
p  oufly,  and  inftrufted  him  in  the  manner  how  to  pre- 
ient  his  petition,  Admetus  being  returned,  TiK« 
miftocles  takes  the  king's  fon  in  his  arms,  feats  bi4 
on  his  heanh ,  amidft  his  domeftick  gods  (*  and  | 
there,  telling  him  who  he  was,  and  thecaufe  why  be 
Bed  to  him  for  refine,  he  imj^es  his  dcBicncy>  | 

owns  that  his  life  jb  in  his  haitfis,  intseat^  hio  ^  I 

obliterate ' 
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)bliterate  paft  offisncea  ;  and  repfdenis  to  hiin^  that  Xiaxti- 
10  aftion  can  be  oiore  worthy  a  great  king  than  to 
exercife  clemency,    AdmetuSt  iurpiued  and  moved 
to  pity  at  ieemg  at  his  feet,  in  £>  humble  a  pofture, 
the  greattft  maacf  all  Gieece,  and  the  concpieior  of 
all  AGa,  he  failes  htm  immediaiely  from  thegtound^ 
and  promifes  co  proted  him  agaioft  all  his  enemies. 
Accordinghf^  'when  the  Adienians  and  Lacedaemoni- 
ans came  and  demanded  him,  he  refbfed  abiblucely  I 
to  ddiver  up  to  dsm  a  man  who  had  made  his 
palace  his   afyhmi,  in  the  firm  perfuaiioa  that  it 
would  be  Jacrcd  and  inviolaUei 

Whilft  he  was  at  the  court  of  this  prince,  one  of 
fak  firionds   found  an  opportunity  to  carry  off  hift 
wife  and  childien  from  Athens,  and  lend  them  to 
him;  for  iriiich  that  perfon  was  ibme  time  afto: 
feized  and  ibntenced  to  die.    With  regard  to  The- 
miftodes^s  pofleffions,  his  friends  fecured  the  greateft 
part  of  them  for  him,  which  they  afterwards  found 
<^)portunity  to  remit  him ;  but  all  diat  the  govern- 
ment could  diicover,  which  anu>unted  to  an  hundred  jfy^m* 
talents,  was  carried  to  the  publick  treafury  %  and  at  indib^ 
the  time  that  he  was  raifed  to  the  adminiftration,^*^ 
he  was  nctt  wordi  diree  talents.  .  I  flull  leave,  for^^ 
/ome  time,  this  illufirious  exile  in  the  court  of  king 
Adnetus,  to  refume  the  fequel  of  this  hiilory. 

SECT,    XVIL 

rdriftidifs  iifreg€rd  of  money ^  in  bis  sdmini^ratum  tf 
the  pubJick  ina/un.    His  death  and  ekgium. 

I  Before  obferved,  that  the  command  of  Greece  had  Nat.  in 
paflfed  from  Sparta  to  the  Athenians.     Hitherto,  An*- 
*  the  cities  and  nations  of  Greece  had  indeed  contri-  fjlS^/^^* 
boted  fome  films  of  money  towards  carrying  on  the  i.ii.p.36. 
txpatcc  of  die  war  a^;ainft  the  Barbarians  ;  but  this 
repardrion  or  dirilibn  had  always  occafioned  great 
feuds,  becauie  it  was  not  made  in  a  juft  or  e^ual 
^  proportion. 
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XmxBs*  proportion.  It  was  thought  proper,  under  tlus  neif 
government,  to  lodge  in  the  ifland  of  Debs,  the 
ccmimon  tr^ure  of  Greece ;  tt>  fix  new  r^;iilations 
with  regard  to  the  p.id>Iiqk  monies »  and  to  lay  Mi 
a  tax  as  might  be  regulated  in  proportion  to  ds 
revenue  of  every  particular  city  and  nation  ;  in  or* 
der  that  the  expences  being  equally  borne  by  the  fe- 
veral  individuals  who  compofed  the  body  of  the  al- 
lies, no  one  might  have  reafon  to  murmur.  Tht 
bufinei^  was,  tq  find  a  perfon  of  fo  hqneft  and  in* 
corrupt  a  mind,  as  ft>  diicharge  faithfiilly  an  ero|doy* 
ment  of  fo  delicate  and  dangerous  a  kind,  the  due 
admini^tion  of  which  fo  nearly  concerned  the 
piblick  welfare.  All  the  allies  caft  their  eyes  on 
Ariftides  $  accordingly  they  invefted  him  with  fiifl 
powers,  and  appointed  him  to  levy  a  tax  on  evccy  in- 
dividual,  they  relying  entirely  on  his  wifilom  ^nd 
juftice. 

The  citizens  had  no  caufe  to  repoit  their  cilice  *. 
He  prefided  over  the  treafury  with  the  fidelity  and 
difintereftedneis  of  a  man,  who  looks  Mpon  it  as  a 
capital  crime  to  embezzle  the  fmalleft  pordon  of  Zr 
nother's  pofleiTions  ;  with  the  caire  and  adtivity  of  a 
j^ther  of  a  &mily,  who  fuperintends  his  09m  eflate ; 
V(ith  the  caution  and  pious  integrity  of  a  padbo, 
who  confiders  the  publick  monies  as  facred.  In  fine, 
he  fucceeded  in  a  very  rare  circumftance,  viz.  to 
win  the  love  of  all  in  an  office,  in  which  that  man 
who  even  fecures  himfelf  from  the  publick  odium 
gains  a  great  point.  Suph  is  the  glorious  ch^a^ 
which  Seneca  gives  of  a  perfon  poflefTed  of  much 
the  fame  employment ;  and  the  nobleft  dogium  diac 
can  be  beftowed  on  a  lord  high-treafiuer.  Tl^  is 
the  exad  pidure  of  Ariftides.  .  He  difcoveied  6} 

*  Ta  quidezn  orbis  terranim  quam  publican.    In  offido  amo- 

rationes    adminiihas;     tarn  ab-  rem  confequerisy  in  quo  odium 

ftiaenter  mi^m  alienas,  tarn  dill-  vitaredifficue  efL    Smc.' lit.^ 

gcntcr  qpSaa  taas,  urn  religiosi  tn^nt*  tnt.  <^.  i?, 

IDUch 
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fnuch  probity  and  wifdom  in  the  exerciie  of  this  Xbuss. 
>ffice,  chat  no  qian  complained  ;  and  theie  times 
wtrc  confidered  ever  after  as  the  golden  a^,  that  is, 
the  period  in  which  Qreece  had  attained  its  hjghdl: 
pitch  of   virtue  and  happinels.     And  indeed,    the 
tax  which  he  had  fixed,  in  the  whole,  to  four  hun-  Tie  iaUm 
dred  and  fixty  talents,  was  raifed  by  Pericles  to  fix  ^^^^^^^  * 
hundred,  and  foon  after  to  thirteen  hundred  talents :  ^^^^ 
it  was  not  that  the  expences  of  thp  war  were  in-^,,i„;g0. 
creafed,  but  the  treafure  was  employed  to  very  ule- 
lels  purpo&s^  as  in  diftributing  monies,  levenUty>  to 
the  Athenians,  ^  the  folemnizing  of  games  and  fef- 
tivals,  in  the  building  of  temples  and  public]^  edi- 
fices -,  not  to  mendon,  that  the  hands  of  thole  who 
liiperintended  the  treafury,  were  not  always  as  pure 
as  thoie  of  Ariftides,    This  wife  and  equitable  con- 
duft,  iecurcd  him,   to  lateft  pofterity,  the  glorious 
lirnamc  of  tbejuft. 

Neyerthekfi,  Plutarch  relates  an  a£tion  of  Arif- 

tides,  which  fhows  that  the  Greeks,  ( the  fame  may 

be  faid  of  the  Romans)  had  a  very  narrow  and  im- 

perfedt  idea  of  juftice.    They  confined  the  exerdfe 

pf  it  to  the  interior,  as  it  were,  of  civil  fociety  ; 

and  acknowledged  that,  the  individuals  were  boun4 

to  pbij^rve  ftri^Iy  its  feveral  maxims :  But  with  re* 

gard  tq  their  country,   to    the   republick,   (their 

inighty  idol  to  which  they  made  all  other  ^ngs  re* 

lativc)   they  thought  in  a  quite  different  manner; 

and  imagined  themfelves  eflentially  obliged  to  iacri- 

fice  to  it,  not  only  their  lives  and  polteflions,  but 

cv?n  their  religion  and  the  moft  facred  engagements, 

in  oppofition  to  and  contempt  of  the  moft  iblemn 

oaths.    This  will  appear  evidently  in  what  follows. 

After  the  repartition  had  been  made  of  the  tri-  jj^y 
butcs  above-mentioned,  Ariftides  having  fettled  the  333,  334. 
fcvcral  articles  of  the  alliance,  made  the  confederates 
^  an  oath  to  obfcrve  them  punctually,  and  he 
)iimfelf  fwore  in  the  name  of  the  Athenians :  and  in 
denouncing  the  curies  which  always  accompanied  the 

oaths. 
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Xkxxks.  oaths,  he  threw  into  the  faa,  puHiiant  to  the  nSaai 
cuftom,  k!^  barrs  of  red-hot  iron.  But  die  iU 
ftate  of  the  afiain  of  At  Adienians^  forciAg  tfaem 
afterwards  to  infringe  fome  of  thofe  articles,  and  to 
govern  a  little  more  arbitrarily,  he  intreated  them  to 
vent  thbfe  curies  on  him,  and  fo  diichaige  themlehci 
of  the  punifhment  due  to  fuch  as  had  ibrtlWoni 
themlelves,  and  who  had  been  forced  to  k  bf  the 
unhappy  fituation  of  their  afiairs.  ThcofJin^m  tcHi 
us,  dmt  in  general  ( thefe  words  are  borrowed  iron 
Plutarch)  AriftiSes,  who  executed  all  mattcfs  re- 
lating to  himfelf  or  the  publick,  with  the  moft  im- 
partial and  rigorous  juftice  ^  ufed  to  enaft,  in  his 
admmiftration,  iereral  laws,  accorduig  as  the  co- 
gency of  diings,  and  the  weHare  <^  hh  country, 
might  require :  it  being  hts  opinion,  diat  a  gofvtm- 
ment,  in  order  to  fupport  iticlf,  is,  cm  ibme  occafi- 
ons,  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  injuftice,  of  which 
he  gives  the  foOofwing  example.  One  day,  as  the 
Athenians  were  debating  in  their  council,  ^hoat 
bringing  to  dieir  city,  in  oppofidon  to  the  aitidcs 
of  the  treaty,  the  common  treaiures  of  Greece  which 
were  lodged  in  Delos  :  the  Samians  having  opened 
the  debate  ;  when  it  was  Ariftides*s  turn  to  qieak, 
he  faid,  that  the  diflodging  of  the  treafure  was  an 
unjuft  adJon,  but  uleral  ;  and  he  won  over  the 
voices  to  his  opinion.  This  incident  fliows,  that 
the  pretended  wifdom  of  the  heathens,  was  ovcr- 
fprcad  with  a  thick  mift  of  error. 

It  was  fcarce  pofliblc  to  have  a  greater  contempt 
for  riches  than  Ariftidcs  had.  Themiftocles,  who 
was  not  pleafed  to  have  encomiums  beftowed  on 
other  men,  hearing  Ariftides  applauded  for  the  noble 
difintereftednefs  widi  which  he  managed  the  puUick 
treafore,  did  but  laugh  at  it ;  and  laid,  that  the 
praifes  which  were  beftowed  upon  him  for  it,  ftowed 
no  greater  merit  or  virtue  than  that  of  a  ftrong  dicft, 
which  faiihfoUy  prefervcs  all  the  monies  that  arc 
ihitt  up  in  it,  and  embezzles  none.    Tliis  Icm  fiieer, 

was 
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ras    |>y  w^y   of  revenge  for  an  aniwer  that  wasXE&zAs.^ 
TUkde     him  ,   and   which  had  flung   him   to  the 
3uiclc.     Themiftodes  faying,  Tha;,  in  his  opinion, 
the  i^eitdft  talent  a  general  could  poffefs,  was  to  be 
able   to  fbreiee  the  defigns  of  the  enemy  :  **  This       'x 
*'   talent/'  replied  Ariftides,  **  is  nccefEuy  j   but      ^  ^ 
^^   there  is  one  which  is  noble  and  truly  worthy  of 
^'   a  general,  viz.  for  him  to  have  clean  hands,  and  a 
*•   ibul  fupcriour  to  all  venal  views  of  interefl."    A* 
riftides  might  Very  juftly  anfwer  Themiflocles  in 
this  manner,  fince  he  was  really  very  poor,  though 
he   had  pofleflM  the  higheft  empk>yments  in  the 
flate.     He  ieemed  to  have  an  innate  love  for  po- 
verty ;    and  fo  far  from  being  a^med  of  it,  he 
thought  it  refleded  as  much  glory  on  him,  as  all  the 
lawrels  and  vi£tories  he  had  won.     Hiftory  gives 
us  a  ihining  inftance  of  this.  ^ 

Odlias,  who  was  a  near  relation  of  Ariftides,  an4 
the  moft  wealthy  citizen  in  Athene,  was  cited  to  ap- 
pear  before  the  judges.     The  accufer,  laying  very 
little  ftrefs  on  me  caufe  itfelf,  reproached  him  ef- 
pecially  with  permitting  Ariftides,  his  wife  and  chil* 
dren,  to  live  m  poverty,  at  a  time  when  he  himfelf 
wallowed  in  riches.     Callias  perceiving  that  thefe 
reproaches  made  a  fbong  imprd&on  on  the  judges,  h? 
iiiminoned  ArifUd^  to  declare  before  them,  whether 
he  had  not  often  prefled  him  to  accept  of  large  fums  of 
money ;  and  whether  he  had  not  obftinat^Iy  reiufed  tq 
accept  oi^  his  ofier^  with  faying^  That  he  had  mor^ 
;     reaibfi  tdboafl  of  his  poverty,  ttun  Callias  ofhis  riches ; 
That 'many  perfbos  were  found  who  made  a  good 
ufe.of  their  wealth,  but  that  few  were  to  be  met  with 
who  bore  their  poverty  with  magnanimity  and  even 
:     joy  \  and  that  none  had  caufe  to  blu(h  aC  their  ab- 
y£t  coodidon,  but  fuch  as  had  reduced  themfelves  to 
f      it  by  their  idlenefs,  their  intemperance,  their  profiifion, 

crdififdttte'.CQDduft..  Ariftides  declared,  that  his  kinf-  Plut  m 
man  had  told  nqtfiing  but  the  truth ;  and  added,,  that  a  T^^i 
t     man  whole  frame  s^  mkd  h  fiich,  as  to  fuppre^  a  d&>  ^to. 
.      .  '  fire  p.  355. 
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Xt%x$s.  lire  of  fuperHudus  things,  and  {who  confines  tfa^ 
wants  of  life  within  the  narrowed  limits ;  befides 
its  freeing  the  virtuous  man  fiom  a  thoii&nd  im- 
portunate cares,  and  leaving  him  fb  much  mafler 
of  his  time,  as  to  devote  it  entirely  to  die  publick ; 
it  alfb  approaches  him,  in  ibme  mealiire,  to  the 
deity,   who  is   wholly  unperplexed  widi  cares  or 

^^  wants.  There  was  no  man  in  the  aflembly^  but,  at 
his  leaving  it,  would  have  chofe  to  be  Arises, 
though  fo  poor,  rather  than  Callias  1f?ith  all  his 
riches. 

Plutarch  gives  us^  in  few  Wdrds,  the  glorious  tef- 
timony  which  Plato  gave  of  Ariftides's  virtue,  for 
which  he  looks  Upon  him  as  infinitely  fuperiour  t6 
all  the  illuftrious  men  his  cotemporaries.  Themifto- 
cles,  Cimon,  and  Pericles,  (fays  he)  filled  indeed 
their  city  with  iplendid  edifices,  with  porticos,  fta- 
tues,  rich  ornaments,  and  other  vain  iuperfluities  of 
that  kind  ;  but  Ariludes  did  all  that  lay  m  his  power 
to  enrich  every  part  of  it  with  virtue :  Now,  to 
raife  a  city  to  true  happinefs,  it  mufl  be  made  Virtu« 
ous,  not  rich. 

Plutarch  takes  notice  of  another  circumflsince  in 
Ariftides's  life,  which,  though  of  the  fimpleft  kind, 
refledb  the  greateft  honour  on  him,  and  nuy  fove 
as  an  excellent  leflbn.  It  is  in  the  beautiful  treatiie,  in 

•/  ''79/^j^^j^  j^g  enquires,  whether  it  is  proper  for  old  men 
to  concern  themfelvcs  with  affeirsifgovernxncnt  i 
and  where  he  points  out  admira^ly^well,  the  varioifi 
fcrvices  they  may  do  the  fl;a«<even  in  an  advancfti 
age.  We  are  not  to  foi^,  fays  he,  that  all  pub- 
lick  ferviees  require  glw  motion  and  hurry,  fiich 
as^  to  harangue  the  people,  to  prefide  in  die  go- 
vernmenr,  or  to  head  armies  :  An  old  man,  whole 
mind  is  informed  with  wifdom,  may,  without  going 
abroad,  exercife  a  kind  of  magift^ial  office  in  it, 
which  though  it  be  fecret  and  obfcure,  is  not  there- 
fore ths  Icfs  important  ;  and  that  is,  in  training  up 
youth  by  good  counfel^  teaching  them  the  various 

Ipring^ 
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in^S  of  polidcks,  and.  how  to  conduft  publick  Xt%x%^ 
aLirs,    Ariftides,  adds  Plutarch9  fo  far  from  being 
>virchen  to  his  country  was  of  the  greateft  benefit 
ic«     His  houie  was  a  pyblick  fchool  of  virtue^ 
Lfclom^  and  politicks*    It  was  open  to  all  young 
ilienians,  (and  to  Cimon  in  particular)  who  had  a 
ve    for  virtue^  and  thefe  uled  to  confult  him  as 
ko^    lie  had  been  an  oracle^    He  gave  them  the   ^ 
indefl;  acceis,  liftned  to  them  with  patience^  taught 
vesn   with  the  tttnK>ft    eafe  and  tamiliarity;  and 
ndeayoured,  above  all  things^  to  animate  their  cou- 
age^  and  in^ire  diem  with. confidence. 

Plutarch  *  divided  the  life  of  ftatefmen  into  three 
kges.     In  the  firfl>  he  would  have  them  learn  the     n 
principles  of  government;    in  the  iecond,   he  re-      r 
quires  diem  to  apply  them  to  pra£lice ;  and  in  the 
thirds  to  inftrud  others. 

\Ve  do  not  find  the  cxaft  time,  nor  the  place  piyt.  i^ 
where  ,  Ariftides  died  ;   but  then  hiftory  pays  aArift.  p. 
glorious  tcftimony  to  his  memory,  when  it  afl'urcs  334i  33S* 
us,  that  this  great  man,  who  had  poflefied  the  higheft 
employments  in  the  commonwealth,  and  had  the  ab- 
folute  difpolal  of  the  treafury,  died  poor,  and  did 
not  leave  money  enough  to  defray  the  expences  of 
his  fimeral  ;  fo  that  the  government  was  obliged  to      / 
bear  the  charge  of  it^  and  to  maintain  his  family.  ^^ 
His  daughters  were  married,  and  Lyfimachus  his  fon 
was  fubfiftedat  theexpence  of  the  Prytaneum  ;  which 
likewife  gave  thedaughter  of  the  latter,  after  his  death, 
the  penfion  with  which  thofc  were  honoured  who  had 
come  ofi^  victorious  at  the  Olympic  games.     Plu-  Vide 
tareh  relates  on  this  oecafion,  the  liberality  which  J^™*.^^: 
the  Athenians  exerted  in  favour  of  the  pofterity  oij^^^^* 
Ariftogiton  thdr  deliverer,  who  was  fallen  to  decay  •,  595'. 

♦  He  afpliet  on  this  oecafion  ten  yean  they  emphjed  in  the  ex* 

the  cufiifm  ufei  in  'Rome^  nviere  ercife  of  their  funcliom^  and  the 

the  Vefiats^ent  thefirfi  ten  years  laft  ten  in  inftrtiSHitg  the  yow;g 

in  learmt^  tbeit  igke,  and  this  mvlces  in  theta. 
vtat  a  iind  ^aovKiac »  fhe  ne;ct 

and 
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X&UE5.  and  he  adds,  that  even  in  his  time,  (dlmdlk  fix  faun- 
dred  years  after)  this  kindnefi  and  liberality  mac 
ftill  continued  :  It  was  glorious  for  t  dty,  to  have 
preferved  for  (b  many  centuries  its  g^enerolity  and 
gratitude  ;  and  a  ftrong  motive  to  fire  the  coontge 
of  the  ieveral  individuals,  when  they  were  fiire  tbt 
their  children  would  enjoy  the  rewsutls  which  death 
had  prevented  them  from  receiving  !  It  was  delig^- 
iul  to  lee  the  diftant  pofterity  of  the  defenders  and 
deliverers  of  the  commonwealth,  who  had  inherited 
iiothing  from  their  anoefton  but  the  gior7  dF  dieir 
a(5tions,  maintained  for  fb  many  age9  at  the  cipeDcc 
t)f  the  publick,  in  confideration  of  the  fenrioes  their 
families  had  done  the  government.  They  lived  in 
this  manner  with  much  more  honour,  and  cal^ 
tip  the  remembranoc  of  their  anceftors  widi  much 
greater  fplendor,  than  a  multitude  of  citizens,  wfaofe 
fsithers  had  beea  ftudioos  only  of  leaving  them  great 
,  cflatts,  wluch  generally  do  not  lon^  lunrivc  th^ 
who  railed  them,  and  often  leave  their  tx>fteri^  no- 
thii%  but  the  odfoos  remembrance  of  die  injuffice 
mid  opprefiion  by  which  they  were  acquired. 

The  greateft  honour  which  the  antients  have  done 
Ariftides,  is  in  bellowing  on  him  the  glorious  ddc 
of  the  Juft  He  gained  it,  not  by  one  particular 
a£Hon,  but  by  the  wliole  tenor  dt  his  condud,  and 
the  aflemUage  of  his  a&ions.  Phitanch  makes  a  re- 
flexion on  this  occafion,  wliich  being  very  rexnaiiu- 
ble,  I  fliall  introduce  here. 
Pint,  in  Among  the  feveral  virtues  of  Ariftides,  &ys  this 
vitArift.  judicious  author,  that  for  which  he  was  moft  re- 
P  321,322  nowned,  was  his  juftice  ;  becaufe  this  virtue  is  ol 
moft  general  ufe  \  its  benefits  being  extended  to  a 
greater  number  of  perlbns  ;  as  it  is,  the  foundation, 
the  foul,  as  it  were  of  every  employment,  as  well  as 
publick  adminiftration.  Hence  it  was  that  Ariftides, 
though  in  low  circumftances,  and  of  mean  extra£bi- 
on,  neverthelels  merited  the  title  ^  Jiffi  ;  a  title, 
fays  Plutarch,  truly  royal,  or  rather  tririy  divine  i 

and 
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an<l   which  is  neverthelcfs  (eldom  thirfted  after  by  Xc&xzs. 
princes,  becaulc  they  are  unacquainted  widi  its  beauty 
and  excellency.    They  chufc  rather  to  be  called  the  PoHoccr- 
conquerors  of  cities,  and  the  thunderbolts  of  war  •,  (^J-aunj. 
and  ibmetimes  even  eagles  and  lyons  :  thus  preferring  Nicano- 
the  vain  honour  of  thefe  pompous  titles,  which  con-  res. 
vey  no  other  idea  bu(  wild  havock  and  (laughter,  to 
the  iblid  glory  of  thofe  which  are  expreffive  of  good- 
nefs  and  virtue.     They  don't  know,  continues  Plu- 
tarch, that  of  the  three  chief  attributes  of  the  deity  of 
^^hich  kings  boaft  themfelves  the  image,  I  inean, 
immortality,  power,  and  juftice  ;  that  of  thefe  three 
attributes,  I  fey,  the  Er&jof  which,  excites  our  admi-  .     ^  4 — 
ratioA  and  deOre  ;    the  iecond  fills:  us  with  dread 
and  terror ;  and  the  third  infpircs  us  with  awe  and 
love:  this  laft  only,  is  truly  and  pierfonally  com- 
municated to  man,  and  can  only  condud  him  to  the 
other  two,  it  being  impoifible  for  man  to  become 
tmly  immortal  and  powerful,  without  juftice. 

Before  I  refume  the  fequel  of  this  hiftory,  it  may  ^n.  M. 
not  be  improper  to  obfcrve,  that  k  was  about  this  35^2. 
period  the  fame  of  the  Greeks,  flill  more  renowned  Q/^I^ome, 
for  their  wifdom  in  governing^  than  the  fplendor  of  ^P** 
their  vidories,  prompted  the  Romans  to  have  re- 
coUrie  to    their    lights  and    knowledge.      Rome» 
railed  under  kings,  was  in  want  of  fuch  laws,  as 
were  neceffary  for  the  good  government  of  a  com- 
monwealth.   *  For  this  purpofe  the  Romans  fcnt 
deputies  to  copy  the  laws  of  the  cities  of  Greece, 
and  panicularly  -of  Athens,  which  were  flill  better 
adapted  to  the  popular  government  that  had  been 
eflablifhed  fince  the  expulfionof  the  kings.     On  this 
model,  the  ten  m^iftrates  called  Decemviri^  and  who 

*  Miffi  legati  A  thenar  jaf-  pofiea  d\xx)  qm  nunc  quoqifc  in 

iique  inclitas  leges  Solonb  ddcri-  hoc  iinmcnib  aliarum  fuper  alias 

bere,  Sc  aliamm  Grxcix  civita-  prlvatarum  legum  cuinulo ;  fons 

mm    inftituta,    maresy  juraque  omnis  publici  privatiquc  elt  ja- 

mjcere.    Decern  tabularum  leges  ris,     Liv.  1.  3.  n,  31  &  34.. 
pedatae   funt     (quibus    adje^ 

Vol,  III.  O  were 
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Xtitxts.  wtire  invefted  with  an  abfolute  authority,  ^mtt  act- 
ted  :  Thefe  digefted  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables 

which  are  the  balk  of  the  Roman  law. 

••I.  ■ « 

SECT.    XVIIL 
DeaSb  of  Xerxes  kUUd  by  AfUbums^    I£s  cbaraQir* 

Ah.  M.     np  H  E  ill  fuccefe  of  Xerxes  in  his  cjcpedirion  a- 
3S31.         ^    gainft  the  Greeks,  and  which  continued  after* 
Ant.  J.  C.  'ifards^  at  laft  funk  hb  courage  j   and  now*  quitt 
Ctef.  c.  2.  ^yu^g  afide  all  thoughts  of  war  and  conqueft,  be  a- 
Diod.l.ii.b£Uidoned  hioEifelf  entirely  to  Ibftnefs  and  luxiMy^and 
wasftudious  of  noUiing  but  his  pleafures.     *  Artaba- 
nus,  a  native  of  Hyrcanil^  captain  of  his  guards, 
and  who  had  long  been  one  bftus  chief  favourites, 
found  that  this  diflblute  coodud  had  drawn  upon  him 
the  contempt  of  his  fubje£ts.    He  therefore  imagined 
that  this  would  be  a  favourable  opportunity  for  him 
to  confpire  agiiiift  his  fove]!ei|p  -,  and  hk  ambitioD 
Pditic.     ^^  ^^  v^»  ^^  ^  flattered  hinafclf  with  the  1k^ 
i.  5  CIO.  of  fucceeding  him  in  the.  throne.    It  is  very  likely, 
p.  404.    that  he  was  excited  to  the  commiflion  of  this  crime, 
from  another  motive.     Xerxes  had  commanded  him 
to  murder  Darius,  his  eldeft  fon>  but  for  what  caufe 
35  not  known.    As  this  order  had  been  given  at  a 
4>anquet,  and  when  the  company  was  heated  with 
wine,  he  did  not  doubt  but  that  Xetxes  would  for- 
get it»  and  therefore  was  not  in  hafte  to  obey  it : 
However,  he  was  miftaken,  for  the  king  complain- 
xsdi  upon  tharaccount,  which  made  Artabanus  dread 
his  refcntment,  and*  therefore  he  refolved  to  get  the 
ftart  of  him»    Accordingly  he  prevailed  i^n  Mi- 
thridates ,    one  of  the  eunuchs  of  the  palace,  and 
lord  chamberlain,  to  engage  in  his  confpiracy  5  and 
this  officer  let  him  into  the  chamber  where  the  king 
lay,  and  murdered  him  in  his  fleep.     He  then  went 

*  This  ivat  not  the  Jrtabanhs  unck  to  Xerxes. 
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mmediately  to  Artaxerxes  the  third  fon  of  Xerxes.  Xskxes.   I 
rie  informed  him  of  the  murder  which  had  been 
:ommitted,  chaqgii^  Darius  his  elder  brother  with 
it  ;  as  though  a  ftrong  defirc  of  afcending  the  throne     > 
lad  prompted  him  to  that  execrable  deed.     He  de^ 
Jared   Btnher^  that  to  fecure  th^  crown  to  himfelf, 
be  was  reiblved  to  murder  him  alfo,  for  which  rea- 
fon  it  would  be  ablblutely  necefTary  for  him  to  guard 
againft  all  dangers*     Theie  words  having  made  fuch 
an  impreilion  on  Artaxerxes  (  a  youth  )  as  Artaba- 
nus  d^red,  he  went  immediately  into  his  brother's 
apartment,  where,  being  aflifted  by  Artabanus  and 
his  guards,  he  murdered  him.     Hyftai^,  Xerxes's 
lecond  fbn,  was  next  heir  to  the  crown  after  Darius  ^ 
but  as  he  was  then  in  Baiftriana,  of  which  he  was 
govcmour,    Artabanus  feated   Artaxerxes   on    the 
throne,  but  did  not  defign  to  fuffer  him  to  enjoy 
it,  till  fuch  time  as  he  had  made  a  fa&ion  ftrong  e- 
nough  to  drive  him  from  it,  and  afccnd  it  himfelf. 
His  once  great  authority  had  gained  him  a  multi- 
tude of  creatures  i  befides  this,  he  had  fcven  fons, 
who  were  of  a  very  tall  ftature,  handfome,  ftrong^ 
courageous,  and  railed  to  the  higheft  employments 
in  the  empire.     The  aid  he  hoped  to  receive  from 
them,  was  the  chief  motive  of  his  raifing  his  views 
fo  high.     But,  whilft  he  was  attempting  to  com- 
pleat  his  deiign,  Artaxerxes  being  informed  of  this 
plot  by  Megabyzus,  who  had  .  married  one  of  his 
fitters,  he  endeavoured  to  anticipate  him,  and  killed 
him  before  he  had  an  opportunity  of  putting  his 
traiterous  defign  in  execution.     His  death  fccured  to 
thisprincc  the  poflcffion  of  the  kingdom. 

Thus  we  have  feen  the  end  of  Xerxes,  who  was 
one  of  the  moft  powerfijl  princes  that  ever  lived.  It 
would  be  needlels  for  me  to  anticipate  the  reader, 
^'ith  reipedl  to  the  judgment  he  ought  to  form  of 
l^ini.  Around  him  was  diffufed  whatever  is  greateft 
^d  moft  auguft,  in  the  opinion  of  mankind  :  the 
«^oft  extenfive  empire,  at  that  time,  in  the  world  ; 
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Xerxes,  immcnfe  treafurds,  and  an  incredible  number  of  land 
as  well   as  naval   forces;     But  all  thefc  things  are 
round  him,  not  in  him,  and  add  no  luftre  to  his 
natural   qualities  :  for,  by  a  blindnefs  which  is  too 
often  found  in  princes  and  great  men  ;  bom  in  the 
midft  of  all  terreftrial  bleflings ;  heir  to  a  boundlcfe 
power,  and  furrounded  with  a   fplendor  which  his 
anceftors  reflected  on  him,  he  had  accuftomed  him- 
felf  to  judge  of  his  own  talents  and  perfonal  merit, 
from  the  exterior  of  his  exalted  ftation  ancL  rank. 
He  difrcgards  the  wife  counfek  of  Artabaniis  Tiis  un- 
cle, and  of  Demaratus,  who  only  had  courage  enough 
to  fpeak  the  real, truth  -,  and  he  abandons  himfelf  to 
courtiers,  who  worfliipped  his  fortune,  and  made  it 
their  whole  ftudy  to  footh  his  paffions.     He  pro- 
portions, and   pretends  to  regulate  the  fucceis  of  his 
cnterprizes,    from   the  extent  of  his  power.     The 
flavifti   fubmiflion   of  fo  many  nations  no   lor^ 
fooths  his  ambition  •,  and  not  being  afiefted  with 
too  eafy  an  obedience,  he  takes  a  pleafure  in  cxercifing 
his  power  over   the  elements,  in    cutting  hb  way 
through   mountains,  and   making  them  navigable  \ 
in   chaftifing  the   fea   for  having   broke  down  hb 
bridge,  and  in  foolifhly  attempting  to  Ihackk  the 
waves,  by  throwing  chains  into  them.     Elated  with 
a  childifli  vanity  and  a  ridiculous  pride,  he  loob 
upon  himfelf  as  the  arbiter  of  nature  :  He  imagines, 
that  not  a  nation  in  the  world  will  dare  to  wait  his 
arri^l  s  and  he  fondly  and  prelumptuoufly  relies  on 
the  millions  of  men  and  fliips  which  he  drags  after 
him.     But  when,  after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  he  be- 
held the  fad  ruins,  die  fhamefiil  remains  of  his  num- 
berlels  troops  fcattered  over  all  Greece  *  ;  he  then 
was  fenfible  of  the  wide  difference  there  is  between 
an  army  and  a  crowd  of  men.     In  a  word,  to  fonn 
a  true  judgment  of  Xerxes,  we  need  but  contrail 

*  Stratufque  per  totam  paflim    turn  ab  cxcrcitu  turfja  difiaict 
Grxciam  Xerxes  intcllcxit,<juan- .  Scnec.  de  hpitf.  1.  6.  c.  32. 
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him  with  a  citizoi  of  Athens,  as  Miltiades,  The- Xerxes. 
miftocles,  or  Ariftides.  In  the  latter  we  find  good 
fcnfc,  prudence,  Ikill  in  war,  courage  and  greatnefe 
of  foul ;  in  the  former,  vanity,  pride,  obftinacy  ; 
the  meancft  and  moft  groveling  fentiments,  and  fome* 
times  the  moft  horrid  barbarity. 
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Perfians  and  Grecians 


TH  E  firft  and  third  chapters  of  this  book  include 
the  hiftory  of  the  Perfians  apd  Greeks,  during 
forty-eight  years  and  Ibme  months,  which  compre- 
hends the  duration  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Lon- 
gimanus ;  the  laft  fix  years  of  which ,  anfwer  to 
the  fix  firft,  of  the  Pek>ponnefian  war.  ^This  ipace 
of  time  begins  at  the  year  of  the  world^353i,  and_ 
ends  at  3579. 

The  fecond  chapter  comprehends  the  other  tran- 
faftions  of  the  Greelcs,  which  happened  both  in  Sicily 
and  Italy,  during  the  interval  above-mentioned. 


CHAPTER    I. 

THIS  chapter  includes  the  hiftory  of  the  Per- 
fians and  Greeks,  fi-om  the  beginning  of  Ar- 
*'''""""'■  tM(erKC3*3  reign,  to  the  Pcloponnefian  war,  which 
began  in  the  42d  year  of  that  King's  reign. 
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Artax. 

^    ^     ^    M         *  LONCIU. 

SECT.    L  — ' — 

^rtasffrxis  overpowers  the  foBion  of  ArtahanuSj  €Md 
thai  of  Hjftafpes  bis  elder  broiber. 

TH  E  Greek  hiftorians  give  this  prince  the  fir*  An.  M. 
name  of  Longimanus.    Strabo  fays,    it  was  353 1- 
bccaufc  his  hands  were  fo  long,  that  when  he  Hood  .  °^'  •'*    ' 
upright  he  could  touch  his  knees  with  them  ;  but  ac-  lib.  15. 
cording  to  Plutarch,  it  was  becaufe  his  right  hand  P-  735* 
was  longqr  than  his  left*     Had  it  not  been  for  this  in  Artax. 
blemifli,  he  would  have  been  the  moft  graceful  man  ?•  ^^^  i* 
of  his  age.     He  was  ftill  more  remarkable  for  his    -     ^ 
goodneis  and  generoTity.     He  reigned  about  forty? 
nine  years. 

Although  Artaxenres,  by  the  death  of  Artaba-Ctef.c.30. 
nus,  was  delivered  fram  a  dangerous  competitor, 
there  ftill  were  two  obftaclcs  in  his  way,  before  he 
could  get  the  quiet  pofleffion  of  his  throne ,  one  obr 
fiaclewas,  his  brother  Hyftafpes,  govemour  of  Bacr 
triana  ;  and  the  other,  the  fa£uon  of  Artabanus.  He 
began  by  the  latter. 

Artabanus  had  left  ieven  ions,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  Partifans,  who  loon  met  together  to  revenge 
his  death.  Thefe,  and  the  adherents  of  Artaxerxcs 
fought  a  bloody  battle,  in  which  a  great  number  of 
Perfian  nobles  loft  their  lives.  Artaxerxes  having  at 
laft  quite  defeated  his  enemies,  put  to  death  all 
who  lud  cngaged^in  this  plot.  He  took  an  exem- 
plary vengeance  of  thofe  who  were  concerned  in 
his  fether's  murder,  and  particularly  of  Mithridatcs 
the  eunuch,  who  had  betrayed  him,  and  who  was 
executed  in  the  following  manner.  He  was  laid  on  Plut.  in 
his  back  in  a  kind  of  horfe-trough,  and  ftrongly  Artax. 
faftned  to  the  four  comers  of  it.  Every  part  of  him  P*  *®'9' 
except  his  head,  his  hands  and  feet,  which  came  out 
at  holes  made  for  that  purpofe,  was  covered  with  a- 
nochcr  trough.     In  this  horrid  fituation  viftuals  were 
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Artax.    given  hitn  from  time  to  time  ;  and  in  cafe  of  his 
.^Q^^'"   refiifal  to  cat  it,  they  fcrced  it  down  his  throat : 
honey  mixed  with  milk  was  given  him  to  drink, 
and  all  his  face  was  fmeared  with  it,  which  by  that 
means,  attracted  a  numberkis  multitude  of  flies,  e^- 
cially  as  he  was  for  ever  expoied  to  the  fcorchmg 
rays  of  the  fun.    The  worms  which  bred  in  his  «- 
crements  prey'd  upon  his  bowels.     The  criminal  ge- 
nerally lived  fifteen  or  twenty  days  in  inexprdHbk 
torture. 
Ctcrc.31.      Artaxerxes  having  cniflied  the  fection  of  Artaba- 
nus,  was  powerful  enough  to  fend  an  army  into  Bac- 
triana,  which  had  declared  in  favour  of  his  brodier ; 
but  he  was  not  fucceisfiil  on  this  occafion.     The  two 
armies  engaging,    Hyflafpcs  flood  his  ground  fo 
well,  that,  it  he  did  not  gain  the  viftory,  he  aticaft 
.  fuftaincd   no   lols ;    fo  that  both  armies  feparaod 
•  with  equal  fuccefs  ;  and  each  retired,  to  prepare  for 
a  fecond  battle.     Artaxerxes  having  raifed  a  grcattf 
army  than  his  brother,   ( not  to  mention  that  tht 
whole  empire  declared  in  his  favour)  defeated  him 
in  a  fecond  engagement,   and  quite  crufhcd  the  op- 
pofite  faftion.     By  this  viftory  he  fecurcd  to  him- 
fclf  the  quiet  poffcflion  of  the  empire. 
Diod.  To  maintain  himfelf  in  the  throne,  lie  removed 

i.xi.  p.54.  all  fuch  governours  of  cities  and  provinces  from  their 
employments,  as  he  fufpefted  to  hold  a  corrc^- 
derxe  with  either  of  the  faftions  he  had  overcome, 
and  filled  them  with  others  whom  he  could  iSdclj 
trufl.  He  afterwards  applied  himfelf  to  the  r^ 
forming  of  the  abufcs  and  difbrders  which  had  crept 
into  the  government.  By  his  wife  conduct  (  every 
part  of  which  was  diredted  to  the  publick  welftre) 
he  foon  acquired  great  reputation  and  authority,  and 
won  the  love  of  his  fubjefts,  this  being  the  flrorgeft 
bafis  on  which  the  power  of  fovereigns  is  6»)nded. 


I 
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AfTAX. 

SECT.  II.  i^::^ 


^Pbimifiocks  flies  ta  Jrtaxerxes. 

ACCORDING  to  Thucydides,  Themiftocles  An.  M. 
fled  tx>this  prince  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  \  353  >• 
but  other  authors,   as  Strabo,  Flutarch»  Diodorus, 
fix  this  incidenc  under  Xerxes  his  pnedeceiTon     Dr. 
Pndeaux  is  of  the  latter  opinion  ;  he  likewife  thinks^ 
that  the  Artaxeppes  in  queftion,   is  the   fame  with 
him  who  is  called  Ahafuerus  in  icripture,  and  who 
married  Efther  :  but  we  fuppofe  with  the  learned 
ardibifhop   XifhtXy   that  it   was  Darius  the  fon  of 
Hyftafpes  who  made  this  illuilrious  Jewels  his  con- 
fort  in  the  throne.     I  have  already  declared  more 
ttem  once,  tluc  I  would  not  engage  in  controverfies 
of  this  kind  ;   and  therefore,  with  regard  to  thi!^  . 
flight  of  Themiftocles,  into  Perfia,  and  the  hiftory  of 
Efther,  I  fhall  follow  the  opinion  of  (he  learned-Uflier, 
my  ufoal  guide  on  thefe  occafions. 

We  have  related,  that  Themiftocles  had  fled  to  Thucyd. 
Admetus  king  of  the  Molofli,  and  had  met  with  a^-  »p  9<^ 
gracious  reception  from  him :  But  the  Athenians  and  ^\^^  j^ 
Lacedaemonians  would   not  fuffer  him   to  live  iuThcinift 
peace,  and  required  that  prince  to  deliver  him  up; p.  12c,  127 
thitatning,  in  cafe  of  his  rehi^,  tocarry  their  arms  ^^^•*"- 
into  his  country,     Admetus,  who  was  unwilling  to  ^^^f^ 
draw   fuch  formidable  enemies   upon   himfelf,  andNep.in 
much  more  to  deliver  up  the  man  who  had  fled  to  Themift. 
him  for  refuge  ;  informed  him  of  the  great  danger  ^'  ^*  **^* 
to  which  he  was  expofed,  and  favoured  his  flight. 
Themiftocles  went  as  far  by  land  as  Pydna,  a  city 
of  Macedonia,  and  there  embarked  on  board  a  mer- 
chant-man which  was  failingto  Ionia.     None  of  the 
paflengq^s  knew  him.    A  ftorm  having  carried  this 
vcffel  near  the  ifland  of  Naxos,  then  befieged  by  the 
Athenians ;  the  imminent  danger  to  which  Themif- 
tocles was  expofed^  obliged  hun  to  difcover  himfeif 

to 
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Art  AX.   to  the  pilot  and  mailer  of  the  (hip  ;  after  which  fae» 
^^^^'"-  by  intreaties  and  menaces,  forced  them  to  fail  co- 
wards Afia« 
Plut.  in        Themiftocles  might  on  this  occaficm  call  to  mind 
Thcmift.  the  advice  which  his  father  had  given  him  when  an 
P  U2.     infant,  viz.  to  lay  very  little  ftrefe  on  the  favour  of 
the  common  people.  ^  They  were  then  walkii^  to- 
gether  in  the   harbour.     His  father,   pointing  to 
fome  rotten  gallies  that  lay  negle€bed*on  the  ftrand  % 
-^Behold  thenj  fays  he,  fon^  (  pointing  to  them ; )  tims 
do  the  people  treat  their  governourSj  when  tbtf  cmm 
do  them  no  farther  fervice. 

He  was  now  arrived  in  Cum»,  a  city  of  JEoKa 
in  Afia  minor.     The  king  of  Perfia  had  fct  a  price 
fTwobtm-  ^pon  his  head,  and  promifed  two  hundred  talents  to 
}red        any  man  who  ihould  deliver  him  up.     The  whok 
tiyoufand    ^q^^  ^^  covered  with  people,  who  were  watching 
'  for  him.     He  fled  to  £g9S,  a  little  city  of  JEolia, 

where  no  one  knew  him  except  Nicogenes,  at  wbofe 
houie  he  lodged.  He  was  the  moft  wealthy  man  is 
that  country,  and  very  intimate  with  all  the  lords  of 
the  Perfian  court.  Tliemiftocles  was  concealed  fome 
days  in  hi$  houfe,  till  Nicogenes  fent  him,  under  a 
ftrong^uard,  t(y^ufa,  in  one  of  thofe  covered  dia- 
riots  m^lrhich  tgTPerfians,  who  were  extremely  jear 
^loUs,  ufe  to  cairy  their  wives  \  thoie  who  carried 
Jiim  told  every  one  they  met,  that  they  were  carry- 
ing a  young  Greek  lady  to  a  courtier  of  great  dit 
tinftion. 

Being  come  to  the  Perfian  court,  he  waited  upon 
the  captain  of  the  guards,  and  told  him,  that  he 
was  a  Grecian  by  birth )  and  begged  the  king  to 
admit  him  to  audience,  he  having  fome  matters  of 
great  importance  to  communicate  to  him.  The  of- 
ficer rnformed  hirti  of  a  ceremony,  which  he  knew 
was  infupportable  -to  fome  Greeks,  but  without 
which  none  were  allowed  xp  fpcak  to  the  king  ;  and 
this  was,  to  fall  profbrate  before  him.  **  Our  laws, 
**  Hiys  he,  ^commands  us,    to  honour  the   king  in 
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'    that  manner  ;  and  to  worfliip  him  as  the  living  A*tax. 
*    imaffe  of  the  immortal  God,  who  maintains  and  ^^'**- 
^    prcfervcs  all  things."     Themiftocles  promifed  to 
lotnply.    Being  admitted  to  audience,  he  fell  on  his 
face  before  the  king,  and  worlhipped  him  5  and  af- 
terwards rifing  up,  "  Mighty  *  monarch,**  fays  he 
by  an  interpreter,  **  I  am  Themiftodes  the  Athc- 
^^   nian,  who  having  been  banifhed  by  the  Greeks, 
**  am  come  t»  your  court,    in  hopes  of  meeting 
*•   with  an  afylum  in  it.     I   indeed  have  brought 
•*  many  calamities  on  the  Perfians  ;  but,  on  the  o- 
**  ther  fide,  I  have  done  them  as  many  fcrvices-  in 
«'  proporticMi,  by  the  falutary  advices  I  have  giv« 
*^  them  more  dianonce  ;  and  I  now  am  able  to  do 
**  them  niore  important  fervices  than  ever.     My 
*'  life  is  in  your  hands.     You  may  now  exert  your 
**  clemency,  or  dilplay  your  vengeance,  as  you  fliall 
**  think  fit :  By  the  former  you  will  ferve  an  hum- 
*«  ble  petiticMier  5  by  the  latter  you  will  deftroy  the 
*'  ffleateft  enemy  to  Greece." 

The  king  niade  him  no  anfwer  at  this  audience, . 
though  he  was  filled  with  admiration  at  his  great 
lenie  and  boldnefs  ;  jbut  hiftory  informs  us,  he  told 
his  fi-iends,  that  he  confidered  Themiftoclcs's  arrival 
as  a  very  great  happinefe  ;  that  he  implored  his  god 
Arimanius  to  infpire  his  enemies  with  ideas  like 
thefe  ;  and  to  prompt  them  to  banilh  and  make 
away  with  their  moft  illuftrious  perfonages.  It  is 
added,  that  when  this  king  was  afleep,  he  ftarted  up  | 

through  excels  of  joy,  and  cried  thrice,  Jbave^ot  JIjc^    ir- 

miftogUs  the  Athenian  !  f 

The  next  morning,  at  day-break,  he  fcnt  for  the 
greateft  lords  of  his  court,  and  commanded  The- 
miftodes to  be  brought  before  him,  who  now  expec- 
ted the  worft  of  evils ;  efpecially  after  that  one  of 
his  guards,  after  hearing  his  name,  had  faid  to  him 

*  Tbuc^didis  makes  him  fay  natfpeak  th$m  to  the  king,  httt 
'vtry  near  the  fame  iv&rJj  ;  hut  fint  them  by  nvay  of  letter  before 
informs  us,  that  Themi/focks  did.    be  aiw  introdtucd  to  him, 

3  the 
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Artax.    the  night  before,    even   m  the  preience  chamber, 
LoNGi».  ^^fl.  as  he  had  left  the  king,  lloou  ferpent  of  Gme, 
thou  compound  of  artifice  and  malice^  the  good  gtm^j 
cur  prince  brings  thee  hntber  !  However,  the  fcrcnity 
which  was  diffufed  over  the  king's  £u:e,  feemed  (o 
promife  him  a  favourable  reception.     Thcmiftoch 
was  not  miftaken,  for  the  king  began  by  making 
^ftjo^huti-  him  a  prefcnt  of  two  hundred  talents,  which  fiimbe 
dredtbour  had  promifcd  to  any  one  who  fhould  deliver  him  up, 
f?!^        and  which  confequently  was  his  due,  fince  Thcmif- 
ortFwns.     ^^^  had  brought  him  his  head,   by  funcndring 
Jiimfelf  to  him.    He  afterwards    defired  him  to 
give  an  account  of  the  afiairs  of  Greece.    But  as 
Themiftocles  could  not  expreis  his  thoughts  toth: 
king  without  the  affiftance  of  an  interpreter,  he  de- 
fired  leave  might  be  allowed  him  to  learn  the  Per- 
fian  tongue  ;  hoping  he  then  fhould  be  able  to  ex- 
plain himfelf  thofe  things  he  was  defu-ous  of  commu- 
nicating to  him,  better  than  by  the  aid  of  a  third 
perfon.     It  is  the  fame,  fays  he,  with  the  fpcedi  of 
man,  as  with  a  piece  of^peflry,  which  inuft  be 
laid  open  and  unfolded,   to  fhow  the  figpres  and 
.  other  beauties  wrought  in  it. "  Themiftocles  having 
fhidied  the  Perlian  tongue  twelve  months,  made  lb 
great  a  progrefs,  that  he  fpoke  it  with  greater  ele- 
'  gance  than  the  Perfians  themfelves,  and  confequently 
could  converfe  with  the  king  without  the  help  of 
an  interpreter.     This  prince  indulged   him  uncom- 
mon marks  of  friendfliip  and  efteem  ;  he  made  him 
marry  a  lady  who  was  defcended  from  one  of  the 
noblell   families  in  Perfia  ;   he  gave  him  a  palace 
and  an  equipage  fuitable  to  it,  and  fettled  a  noble 
penfion  on  him.  .^  He  ufcd  to  take  him  in  his  par- 
tics  of  hunting,  and  in  every  banquet  and  entertain- 
ment ;  and  fometimes  converfcd  privately  with  him, 
infomuch  that  the  great  lords  of  the  court  grew  jea- 
lous and  uneafy  upon  that  account.     He  even  pre- 
fented  him  to  the  princefles,    who  honoured  Bm 
with  their  efteem,  and  allowed  him  accefi  to  them. 

Ii 
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It  is  oblerved,   as  a  proof  of  the  peculiar  favour  Artax, 
which  was  indulged  him,  that  by  tre  king's  IpecialifUlii^ 
order,  Themiftoclcs  was  admitted  to  hear  the  Idftures 
and  diicourib  of  the  Magi,  and  was  inftrufb^i  by 
them  in  all  the  fecrets  of  their  philofophy. 

Another  proof  is  given  of  the  great  credit  he  cn- 
jqyed.  Demaratus  of  Sparta,  who  was  then  at 
court,  being  commanded  by  the  king  to  ask  any 
thing  of  him  ^  he  defired  that  he  might  be  fiifFered 
to  make  his  entry,  on  horfeback,  into  the  city  of 
Sardes,  with  the  royal  tiara  on  his  head :  a  ridiculous 
vanity  !  equally  unworthy  of  the  Grecian  grandeur, 
and  the  fimplicity  of  a  Lacedaemonian !  The  king^ 
exafperated  at  the  infolence  of  his  demand,  exprcf- 
fed  his  difguft  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  and  feemed 
relblved  not  to  pardon  him :  but  Themiftoclcs  having 
interceeded,  the  king  reftored  him  to  favour. 

In  fine,  Themiftoclcs  was  in  fuch  great  credit,  that 
under  the  fucceeding  reigns,  in  which  the  affairs  of 
Pcrfia  were  ftill  more  blended  with  thofc  of  Greece  ;  . 
whenever  the  kings  were^efirous  of  drawing  over 
fonic  Greek  to  their  intereft,  they  ufed  to  declare 
cxprelsly  in  their  letters,  that  he  fhould  be  in  greater 
favour  with  them,  than  Themiftocles  had  been  with 
king  ArtaxerJces. 

We  are  alfo  told  that  Themiftocles,  when  in  his 
moft  flourilhing  ftate  in  Perfia,  when  he  was  ho- 
noured and  efteemed  by  all  men  who  were  emulous 
in  making  their  court  to  him,  faid  one  day,  when 
his  table  was  covered  with  the  moft  fumptuous  dain« 
ties  of  every  kind  :  Children  5  our  ruin  would  have 
been  inevitable j  bad  we  not  been  ruined. 
•  But  at  laft,  as  it  was  judged  necel&ry  for  the  king*! 
intereft,  that  Themiftocles  Ihould  relide  in  fome  city 
of  Afia  minor,  that  he  might  be  ready  on'  any  oc- 
cafion  which  fhould  prefent  itfelf ;  accordingly  he 
was  lent  to  Magnefia,  fttuated  on  the  Meander  ;  and 
there  was  affigned  for  his  fiibfiftence,  (  befides  the  , 
whole  revenues  of  this  city  which  amounted  to  fifty  ^^ '  ^' 

talents  crowns. 
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Artax.   talents  every  year  )  thofe  of  M yunte  and  Lampiacus. 

^^"Q'"-  One  of  the  cities  was  to  furnifh  him  with  bread,  ano- 
ther with  wine»  and  ^  third  with  viands.  Some  au- 
thors add  two  more,  viz.  for  his  furniture  and  clothes. 
Such  was  the  cuftom  of  the  andent  kings  of  the  eaft : 
inftead  of  fettling  penfions  on  peribns  they  were  defi- 
rous  of  rewarding,  they  beftowed  cities  and  fomctiinp 
even  provinces,  which,  under  the  name  of  bread,  win^ 
(^c.  were  to  fbmifh  them  abundantly  with  all  things 
necefiary  for  fupporting  in  a  magnificent  manner 
their  family  and  equipage.  Themiftoclcs  lived  for 
ibme  years  in  Magnefia  in  the  utmofk  iplendor,  till 
he  came  to  hb  end  in  the  manner  which  will  be  rc« 
lated  hereafter. 

SECT.     III. 

^  Cimon  begins  to  m(Ae  a  figure  in  Afbcns.     Hisjiifsa' 

chievemenis  and  double  viStory  gained  over  the  Per^- 

.   ans^  near  the  river  Eurymedon.  Death  of^Themfioch 

An.  M.  ^^IT"  H  E  Athenians  having  loft  one  of  their  inoft 
^534-  A  diftinguilhed  citizens,  as  well  as  ableftgpx- 
47^0  ^^^»  ^y  ^he  banifiiment  of  Themiftoclcs,  endeavou- 
Diod.l.ii.red  to  compenfate  this  lofs,  by  beftowing  the  com- 
P  45-.  mind  of  the  armies  on  Cimon,  who  was  not  inferi- 
Cimp'^    our  to  him  in  merit. 

482,  483.    .  He  fpent  his  youth  in  fuch  cxccfles,  as  were  no 
ways  honourable  to  him,  and  prelaged  no  good  with 
Plut.  in     regard  to  his  future  conduft.     The  example  of  this 
^"^  P-     illuftrious  Atheni^^),  who  paffed  his  juvenile  years  in 
fo  diflblure  a  manner,  and  afterwards  rofe  to  fo  exalted 
a  pitch  of  glory,  fhow,  that  parents  muft  wi  al- 
ways, defpair  of  the  happinels  of  their  children, 
when  •they  are  profligate  in  their  youth  ;  clpecialJy 
when  nature  has  endued  them  with  fenfe,  good-na- 
ture, a  rectitude  of  mind,  and  an  efteem  for  fcr- 
fons  of  merit.     Such  was  the  charafter  of  Cimon. 
I'hc  ill  reputation  he  had  drawn  upon  himfelf,  ha- 
ving 
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Ting  prejudiced  the  people  againft  him  ;  he  at  firftAtTAz. 
was  very  ill  received  by  them  ;  when^  being  dcjefted^w^"*' 
at   this  repulfe,    he  was  refolved  to  lay  afide  all 
thoughts   of  adeeming    himfelf  with  ftate-afiiirs. 
But  Ariilides  perceiving  that  his  difiblute  turn  of  mind 
inras  blended  with  many  fine  qualities,  he  comforted 
him,  infpired  him  with  hope,  pointed  out  the  path 
Ife  fhould  ftrike  into,  inftUled  good  principles  into 
him  ;  and  did  not  a  little  contribute,  by  the  excel- 
lent inftruAions  he  gave  him,  and  the  afiedion  he 
indulged  him  on  all  occafions,  to  make  him  the  man 
he  afterwards  appeared  :  What  more  important  fer- 
vice  could  he  luve  done  his  country  i 

Plutarch  obferyes,  that  after  Ctmon  had  laid  a(ide  Ibid. 
his  juvenile  flights^    his  condudk  was  in  all  things  P- 4^*- 
great  and  noble  ;  and  that  he  was  not  inferiour  to 
Miltiades  either  in  courage  or  intrepidity,    nor  to 
Themifbocles  in  prudence  and  fenfe,  but  that  he  was 
more  juft  and  virtuous  than  either  of  them  ;  and  that 
being  not  inferiour  to  them  with  regard  to  the  cxer-    ^ 
cife  of  the  military  virtues,  he  furpaffed  them  fer  in 
the  practice  of  the  moral  virtues. 

It  muft  ncceflarily  be  of  great  advantage  to  a  gp- 
vernment^  would  thofe  who  exccU  in  profeffions  of 
every  kind,  take  a  pleaflire^  and  coake  it  their  dury 
to  faihion  and  inftrud  fuch  youths  as  are  bom  widi 
good  difpofitions.  Hereby,  they  would  have  an  op- 
portunity of  ferving  their  country  even  after  their 
death  ;  and  of  perpemating  in  it,  in  the  perfon  of 
tlieir  pupils,  a  tafte  and  inclination  for  true  merits 
and  the  pradlice  of  the  wifeil  maxims. 

The  Athenians,  a  little  after  Thcmiftocles  had  left 
his  Coifiitry^  having  put  to  fea  a  fleet  under  the 
command  o(  Cimon  the  fon  of  Miltiades,  and  took 
£ion,  ftanding  on  the  banks  of  the  Strymon,*  Ara- 
phipolis,  and  other  places  of  Thrace  :  and  as  this 
was  a  very  fruitful  country,  Cimon  planted  a  colony 
in  it,  and  fent  ten  thoufand  Athenians  for  that 
purpofe* 

The 
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Aktax.       The  fdXt  of  Eion  is  of  fo  fingular  a  kind,  that  I 
^^^*"-  cannot  but  take  notice  of  it  here.    Bog^  •  was  gch 

TT^o    ^^"^^^  °^  ^^  "'^^^  ^^  ^^"*  ^f  Pcrfia,  and  he  dif- 
pfw.  p?^  played  fuch  a  zeal  and  fidelity  for  his  foTerdgo,  as 
4g2.        are  rarely  found.    When  befieged  by  Cimon  and 
the  Athenians,  it  was  in  his  power  to  hare   capitu- 
lated upon  honourable  terms,  and  he  mi^  have  le- 
tired  to  Afia  with  his  &mily  and  all  his  efieds. 
However,   being  perfuaded   he  could  noc  do  this 
with  honour,  he  refolved  to  die  rather  than  iuncn- 
der,  and  thereupon  the  city  was  aflaulted  with  the 
utmoft  fury,  and  he  defended  it  with  incredible  fan- 
very.    Being  at  laft  in  the  utmoft  want  of  provifioos, 
he  threw  from  the  walls,  into  the  river  Stryixion,  all 
the  gold  and  filver  in  the  city  ;  and  now,  caufing 
fire  to  be  fet  to  a  pile  :  and  having  murdered  his 
wife,  his  children,  and  his  whole  family,  he  threw 
them  into  the  midft  of  the  flame,  and  afterwards 
rufhed  into  them  hlmfelf.     Xerxes  could  not  but  ad- 
mire, and  at  the  fame  time  bewail,  fo  furprizing  an 
example    of  generofity.      The   heathens,     indeed, 
might  give  it  this  name,  but  it  is  rather  a  lavage 
cruelty. 

Cimon  alio  won  the  ifland  of  Scyros,  where  he 
found  the  bones  of  Thefeus  the  (on  of  ^geus,  who 
had  fled  from  Athens  to  that  city«  and  there  ended 
his  days.  An  oracle  had  commanded  that  fearch 
ihould  be  made  after  his  bones.  Cimon  then  put 
them  on  board  his  galley,  adorned  them  richly,  and 
carried  them  to  his  native  country,  near  eight  hun- 
dred years  after  Thefeus  had  left  it.  The  people 
received  them  with  the  higheft  teftimonies  or  joy  ; 
and,  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  this  ^vcnt, 
they  founded  a  difputation  or  conteft  for  tragick 
writers  which  became  very  famous^  and  contributed 

*  Flutarch  calls  bim  Butiu    frobiili,  thai  ti  i^^femJ  ma^ 
Hirodptus  feems  to  fJaa  tins  hi/-     Arta^ir^et  bis  Jucctffar. 
tcrj  wider  Xtrxss ;  tut  it  is  mon 

gitady 
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teatly  to  the  improvement  of  the  drama^  by  the  Artax. 
ronderfol  emulation  it  excited  in  the  tragick  poets,  ^^^^''^- 
rhofe  pieces  were  exhibited  in  it»  For  Sophocles 
aving^  in  his  youth,  brought  his  firft  play  then  en 
be  ftage  ;  the  archon,  or  chief  magiftrare  who  prc- 
idcd  at  thefe  games,  obferving  there  was  a  ftfong 
aAion  among  the  fpe^tators,  prevailed  with  Ci- 
iion>  and  the  reft  of  the  generals  his  colleguirs, 
who  were  ten  in  number,  and  chofcn  out  of  each 
ribe )  to  fit  as  judges*  The  priz  *  was  then  de^ 
reed  to  Sophocles,  which  (o  deeply  afflided  JEf- 
:hyhis,  who  till .  then  had  b:'en  confidered  as  the 
^teft  dramatick  poet,  that  Athens  was  now  infup- 
>ortable  to  him,  and  tf^refore  he  withdrew  to  Sicily, 
«rhere  he  died. 

The   confederates  had  taken  a   great   number  ofpj^,t  jn 
Barbarian  prifoners  in  Scftus  and  Byzantium  j  and,  Cim. 
IS  a  proof  of  the  high  regard  they  had  for  Cinion,  P  4^4- 
intreated  him  to  make  the  dillribution  of  the  booty. 
Accordmgly  Cimon  placed  all  the  captives,  (ftark 
naked  )  on  one  fide,  and  on  the  other  all  their  riches 
and  Ipoils..    The  allies  complained  of  this  partition 
as  too  unequal  j  but  Cimon  giving  them  the  choice, 
they  immediately  took  the  riches  which  had  belonged 
to  the  Perfians,  and  left  the  prifoners  for  the  Athe- 
nians.    Cimon  therefore  fet  out  with  his  portion,  and 
^as  thoirghc  a  perfon  no  ways  qualified  to  fettle  the 
diftribudon  of  prizes  :  For  the  allies   carried  off  a 
great  number  of  chains,  necklaces  and  bracelets  of 
gold  ;  a  lar^  quantity  of  rich  drefles,  and  fine  pur- 
ple cloaks  •,  whilft  the  Athenians  had  only  for  their 
^are  a  multitude  of  human  creatures  quite  naked, 
and  unfit  for  labour.     However,  the  relations  and 
friends  of  thefe  captives  came  foon  after  fi-om  Phrygia 
and  Lydia,  and  then  purchafcd  them  all  at  a  very 
Wgh  price ;   {o  that,  with  the  monies  arifing  from 
^^e  ranfom  of  them,    Cimon  had  wherewithal   to 
niaintain  his  fleet  four  months  ;  befides  a  great  fum 
w  money  which  was  put  into  the  exchequer,  not  to 
Vol.  IIL  R  mention 
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Areax.  mention  what  he  himiielf  had  for  his  own  (hare.  He 

^^'^^'"'  afterwards  ufed  to  take  exceeding  pleafure,  in  re- 
lating this  incident  to  his  friends. 
Plut.  in        He  made  the  beft  ufe  of  his  riches,  as  Gorg^  the 

S^*"^g  rhetor  has  happily  exprefled  it  in  few,  but  ftrong 

Cornel,  and    elegant   words.     *   CimoHy   lays  he,   amjd 


Ncp.  in     riches  J  purely  to  make  ufe  of  them  ;  and  he  emp  ^ 
Cim.  c.  4.  iij^^  fQ  1^  Q^j^^  ^j-^^  if^i  ^Q  acquire  ejleem  and  bomr. 
1. V2!*      We  may  here  perceive  ( by  the  way)  what  was  Ac 
p.  533.]    fcope  and  aim  of  the  moft  exalted  adtions  of  tbe 
heathens  5  and  with  what  jufUcc  Tertullian  dcfiad 
a  pagan,   how  perfect  foever  he  might  appear,  2 
vain-glorious   animal,  animal  gloria.     The  gardens 
and  orchards  of  Cimon  were  always  open,  by  his 
order,  to  the  citizens  in  general ;  they  being  allo^ 
to  gather  whatever  fruits  they  might  want.    His  ta- 
ble was  daily  covered  in  a  ihigal,  but  polite  roao- 
ner.     It  was   entirely  different  from  thofc  deiicatt 
and  fumptuous  tables,  to  which  only  a  few  perfocs 
of  great  diftindion  are  admitted  ;  and  which  ait 
fpread  meerly  to  make  a  vain  parade  of  magnifi- 
cence or  elegance  of  tafte.     Now  that  of  Cimon  vas 
plain,  but  abundant ;  and  all  the  poor  citizens  weic 
allowed  acceis  to  it.     In  thus  banifhing  from  his  en- 
tertainments, whatever  had  the  leafl  air  of  oflcntan- 
on  and  luxury,  he  referved  to  himfelf  an  inexhaufti- 
ble  fund,  not  only  for  the  cxpences  of  his  houfe, 
but  alfo  for  the  wants  of  his  friends,  his  domcfticks, 
and  a  very  gr  at  number  of  citizens;  proving,  by  diis 
conduit,  that  he  knew  much  better  than  moft  rich 
iijien,  the  true  ufe  of  riches,  and  the  defigns  for  which 
they  are  beflowed. 

He  was  always  followed  by  fome  fervants,  who 
were  ordered  to  flip  privately  fome  piece  of  filvcr  in- 
to the  hand  of  fuch  poor  as  they  met,  and  to  |pv^ 
clothes  to  thofe  who  were  in  want  of  them.  He 
otcen  buried  fuch  perfons  as  had  not  left  money  ^ 

nough 
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iTough  behind  them  to  defray  the  expences  of  their  Artax. 
funeral  ;  and  a  noble  circumftance,  as  Plutarch  ob-  ^^^^"^: 
fervcs,  is,  that  he  did  not  exert  thefe  a6b  of  charity, 
to  gain  credit  among  the  people,  nor  to  purchafe 
their  voices  5  lince  we  find  him,  on  all  occafions, 
ever  declaring  for  the  contrary  feftion,  that  is,  in 
favour  of'  fuch  citizens  as  were  moft  remarkable  for 
^heir  wealth  or  authority. 

Although  he  few  all  the  reft  of  the  govemours  of  Piut.  m 
his  time  enrich  themfelvcs  by  the  plunder  and  op-  Cim. 
preffion  of  ^he   publick,  he  yet  was  for  ever  incor-  P*  4^5* 
ruptible,    arid   his    hands  were  never  ftained  with 
extortion  or  the  fmalleft  prefent  ;    and  he  continu- 
ed, during  his  whole  life,  not  only  to  Ipeak,  but 
alfo  to  act,  ipontaneoufly  and  without  the  leaft  view 
to  intereft,  whatever  he  thought  might  be  of  advan- 
tage to  the  commonwealth. 

Befides  a  great  number  of  other  excellent  qualities, 
Cimon     .3  poflefled    the  fineft  fenie,   a  raro-  pru-    ^ 
dence,  and  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  genius  and 
difpofitions  of  men.     The  allies,  befides  the  fums  of 
money  which  each  of  them  was  taxed,  were  to  fur- 
nilh  a  certain  number  of  men  and  Ihips.     Several 
among  them,  who,  fince  the  retreat  of  Xerxes,  were 
ftudious  of  nothing  but  their  eafe,  and  applied  them* 
felves  entirely  to  the  tilling  and  cultivating  of  dieir 
lands,  to  free  themfelves  trom  the  toils  and  dangers 
of  war,  chofe  to   furnifh  their  quota  in  money  ra- 
ther than  in  men,  and  left  the  Athenians  the  care 
of  manning     with     foldiers     and    rowers  ,    thofe 
ftips  they  had  agreed  to  furnifh.     The  other  gene- 
nils,  who  had  no  forecaft,  and  dici  not  extend  their 
views  to  futurity,  gave  that  people  fome  uneafincfs 
at  firft,  and  would  oblige  them  to  obferve  the  treaty 
literally.     But  Cimon,  when  in  power,  afted  in  a 
quite  different  manner,  he  not  once  difturbing  their 
repoTe  -,  plainly   perceiving  that  the  allies,  though 
•^fere  fo  brave  in   the  field,  would  infenfibly  lofe 


brave  in   the  field,  would  infenfibly  lofe 

mt  huf- 
bandry 


^^eir  martial  fpirit,  and  be  fit  for  nothing  but  huf- 
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Artax.  bandry  and  trade  ^  whilft  thac  the  Athenians,  hf 
^^^^^^:  their  excrcifmg  the  oarjperpetually,  would  be  more 
and  more  inured  to  hardihips,  and  rife  daily  in 
power.  What  Cimon  had  forefcen  happened  •,  thb 
very  people  purchased  themfelves  mafbers  at  their  own 
expence ;  fo  that  they  who  bdfore  had  been  com- 
panions and  allies,  were  become,  in  fame  meafuFe, 
the  lubjeds  and  tributaries  of  the  Athenians. 
A.  M.  No  Grecian  general  ever  gave  fo  great  a  blow  to 

3S34'       the  pride  and  haughtiriefi  of  the  Perlian  monatthas 
Ant.  J.  c.  cin^Qi,^     j)^f^QY  that  the  Barbarians  had  been  drove 
Plut.  in    out  of  Greece,  he  did  not  give  them  time  to  take 
Cim.  p.    breath  ;  but  failed  fwiftly  after  them  with  a  fled  of 
Til  "^d^  upwards  of  two  hundred  fliips,  took  their  ftrongcft 
1.  i!^p^66.^*^*^>  and  bribed  all  their  allies  ;  fo  that  the  kirjg 
biod.i.ii.of  Perfia  had  not  one  foldier  left  in  all  Afia,  from 
P45— 47-  Ionia  to  Pamphylia.  Driving  ftill  forward,  he  bravely 
attacked   the  enemy's   fleet,  though  much  ftrongr-r 
than  his  own.  It  lay  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Eu- 
rymedon,   and  confided  of  three  hundred  and  fiftj 
fail  of  fhips,  and  fuftained  by  the  land-army  which 
was  incamped  on  the   Ihore.     It  was  foon  put  to 
flight  ;    and  two  hundred  fail  were  taken,    befides 
thofe  that  were  funk.     A  great  number  of  the  Per- 
fians  liad  left  their  fhips  and  leapt  into  the  fca,  in 
order   to    go   and  join    their  land^army,    whidi 
lay  on  th^  fhore.     It  was  very  hazardous  W  at- 
tempt a  defcent  in  fight  of  the  enemy  ;  and  to  lead 
on  troops,  which  were  quite  harrafled  by  their  Jafc 
battle,  againft  frefli   forces  who  were  much  fupcri- 
our  in  number.     However  Cimon,  finding  thutk 
whole  army  wa^  eager  to  engage  with  the  Barbari- 
ans, thought  proper  to  take  advantage  of  this  ardotfr 
of  the  foldicrs,    who  were  greatly   animated  with 
their  firft  fuccels.     Accordingly  he  *  landed,  and 

*  ff^i  Aont  Jind  that  the  an-  gallies   were  flat-battomif  % 

tients   made  ufi  of  long-boats  in  nvere  brought   t9  fif^rt  vdthi^ 

making    defcents  i    the    reafon  ff  any  difficulty,                              \ 
^whicb  terbaps  ovw,  that  at  their 

0)arcbed 
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larched  them  direi^y  againft  thp  Barbarians,  wHoArtax. 
aited  rdblutely  for  tfieir  coming  up,  and  iuftaincd^^'*^'^; 
e    firft  oniet    with  prodigious  valour  ;    however, 
?ing  at  laft  obliged  to  retire,  they  were  broke  and 
id.     A  great  flat^ter  was  made  ;  and  a  number-, 
(s  multitude     of  prHoners,    and   immenfely-rich 
oils   were    taken,     Cimon  having,    in  one  day, 
lined  two   vidories    which  aimoft  equalled   thofe 
f  Salamis  and  Plataese  )  to  crown  it,  ne  failed  out 
)  meet  a  reinforcement  of  eighty  four  Phoeniciaa 
lips,  which    were  come  from  Cyprus,  to  join  the 
^eriian  fleet,  and  knew  nothing  of  Vfh^t  liad  paffed. 
)oming  to  a  battle,  they  all  were  eitlrer  taken  or 
ink,    and     moft    of  the  foldiers  were  killed    or 
iiowned. 

Cimon  having  atchieved  fuch  glorious  exploits,  re- 
umed  in  triumph  to  Athens  j  and  employed  part 
>f  the  Ipoils  in  fortifying  the  harbour,  and  inbeauti- 
ying  the  city.     The  riches  which  a  general  amaffes 
in  his  Campaign,  are  put  to  the  nobleft  ufes  when' 
ihey  are  di^ofed  of  in  this  manner  -,  and  muft  re-i 
fleft  infinitely  greater  honour  upon  him,  than  if  he 
expended  them  in  building  nugnificent  palaces  for 
Wmfclf,   which  muft    one  time  or    other  devolve 
onftrangers  ;  whereas,  works,  built  for  publick  ufCj^^ 
are  his  property  in   fome   meafiire  for  ever  •,  and 
tranfmit  his  name  to  latefl  pofterity.     It   is  wellPlut.  de 
Jwiown  tbit  fuch  embellilhments  in  a  city  give  in-.ge  •nc'. 
finite  pleafure  to  the  people,  who  are  always  ftruck^^^PP*^*^- 
^ith  mis  kind  of  decorations  ;    and  this ,  as  Plu- 
twh  obferves  in  thft  life  of  Cimon,  is  one  of  the 
iureft,  and  at  thejame  time,  the  moft  lawful  mc- 
^  of  gaining  tMSr  fricndfhip  and  efteem. 

The  year  following,  this  general  failed  towards  the  ^!"^-  ^^ 
Hdl^fpont  i  and  having  drove  the  Perfiansoutof  the    i^'g 
Thracian  Cherfonncfus,  of  which  they  had  poffefieu    .uc^d. 
wmfelves,  be  fubdued  it  in  the  name  of  the  Athenians,  lip.  66^ 
|«ough  he  himfelf  had  more  right  to  it,  as  Miltiades  ^7-^ 
»^^^  t^iW  had  enjoyed  the  fovereignty  thereof.    He  i.  n .  p.  5  jy 

R  3  ..   afterwards 
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AvTAx.  afterwards  fought  the  people  of  the  ifland  of  Tlsfe 
^^^^^^'  who  had  revolted  from  the  Adienians,  and  be  de- 
feated their  fleet*  Thcfe  carried  on  dieir  rdjellwi 
Polyaen.  with  an  almoft  unparalielled  obftinacy  and  ftiry.  As 
Str.  1.  2.  ^oagh  they  were  to  engage  cruel  and  haIbaraas^ 
nemies,  from  whom  they  had  the  wcafk  of  cvik  to 
fear,  they  made  a  law,  that  the  firft  man  who  ihodd 
only  mention  the  concluding  a  treaty  with  the  Athe- 
nians, fhould  be  put  to  death*  The  ficge  was  car- 
ried on  three  years,  during  which  the  inhalKants 
fuffered  all  the  calamities  of  war,  and  yet  wold 
Polyan.  ^^^  yield.  The  women  were  as  inflexibly-bnvc  u 
I  8.  the  men  •,  for  the  befieged  wanting  ropes  for  thor 
military  engines,  ail  die  women  cut  o6F  their  hair  ia 
a  feeming  transport,  and  accordingly  employed  i: 
as  ropes.  A  grievous  famine  breaking  out  in  tl: 
city,  which  fwept  away  a  great  number  of  the  inha- 
bitants, Hegetorides  the  Thafian,  deeply  affliftcda: 
the  death  of  fuch  multitudes  of  his  tellow-citizflis, 
refolutely  determined  to  facrificc  his  life  to  fitvcdt 
city.  Accordingly  he  threw  a  halter  round  his  neck, 
when  prefenting  himfelf  to  the  aflembly,  "  Coo'.* 
"  trymen,"  fays  he,  **  do  with  me  as  you  pleafc 
**  and  don't  fpare  me  if  you  judge  proper  :  butkt 
"  my  death  fave  the  reft  of  the  people,  and  prevail 
"  with  you  to  abolifli  the  cruel  law  you  have  cnac- 
"  ted,  fo  contrary  to  your  welfare.  ^'  TheThafiv 
ans  ftruct  with  thefe  words,  aboliflied  the  law,  biit 
would  not  fuffer  fo  generous  a  citizen  to  give  vf^^ 
life  ;  for  they  furrendrcd  tliemlelves  to  the  AtheniaKi 
who  Ipared  their  lives  and  only  difmandcd  ^^\ 
city. 

After  that  Cimon  had  Lmded  his  troops  on  rfji 
Ihorc  oppofite  to  Thrace,  he  fcized  on  all  the  go  i 
mines  ot  thofe  coafts,  and  fubdued  every  part  of  A^ 
country  as  far  Maccdonui.  He  might  have  attemp- 
ted the  conqueft  of  it ;  and,  in  all  probability,  cou* 
have  eafily  poffeffed  himfelf  of  part  of  that  lung' 
dom,  had  he  .  Ihatchcd  the  opportunity,    Ani  ^ 
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feed,  for  his   negleft    in  this  particular,   he,  atA»iTAx. 

m  return  to  Athens,  was  profecutcd,  as  though  hctf^2I!L 

lad  been  bribed  by  the  money  of  the  Maccdoni- 

ins  and  of  Alexander  their  king.    But  Cimon  had 

I  foul  fuperiour  to  all  temptations  of  that  kind, 

Lod  fully  proved   his   innocence   in   the  cleareft 

jght. 

The  cooquefts  of  Cimon  and  the  power  of  the  a.  m. 
flthenians  which  increafed  every  day,  gave  Artax-3538- 
irxes  great  uneafinefs.    To  prevent  the    confe-  A"^-  J-  ^* 
jucnccs  of  it,  he  refolved  to  fend  Themiftodes  into  xhiicyd. 
Attica,  with  a  great  army,  and  accordingly  pro-l.  i.p.9i. 
pofed  this  to  him.  ^{Jf  '? 

Theraiftocles  was  now  in  great  perplexity.     On  p  j!!!!f 
one  fide,  the  remembrance  of  the  favours  the  king^    "'" 
had  ]avi(hed  on  him  ;  the  pofitive  aflurances  he  had 
given  that  monarch,  to  ferve  him  with  the  utmoft 
zeal  on  all  occafions  ;  the  urjgent  order  fent  by  the 
king  who  claimed  his  promife  ;  all  thefe  confide^ 
rations  would  not  permit  him  to  refufe  the  com- 
milSon.    On  the  other  fide,   his  country's  love, 
which  the  injuftice  and  ill  treatment  he  had  met 
with  from  his  fellow-citizens  could  not  eraze  from 
})is  mind,  the  ftrong  reluftance  he  had  to  tarnifh 
the  luftre  of  his  former  laurels  and  his  mighty  at-     .  ^j 
chievcments,  by  fo  ignominious  a  ftep  ;  perhaps      \^ 
too,  the  fear  of  being  unfucccfsful  in  a  war,  in       /  ^^ 
which  he  (hould  be  oppofed  by  excellent  generals, 
and  particularly  Cimon,  who  feemed  to  be  as  fuc- 
cefsiui  as  valiant ;  thefe  various  reflexions  would 
fiot  fofFer  him  to  declare  againit  his  country,  in  an 
€nterprize,  which,  whether  it  was  fuccefsful  or  not. 
Would  bring  fhame  on  him. 

To  rid  bimfelf  at  once  of  all  thefe  inward 
ftrugglcs,  he  refolved  to  murder  *  himfelf ;  think- 
^S  this  the  only  method  for  him  not  to  be  want-^ 

"Thimjefi  heathen s^  Mdrnt  think  that  a  man  was  alk^ed  i4 
^  'Violent  bands  on  himfelf, 

R  4  "»S 
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Artax.  ifig  in  th^  doty  he  owed  his  couMry,  nor  to  the 
LoNGtM>  promifes  he  bad  made  th^c  pruKe.    hU  cherefoie 
prepared  a  folemnfacrifice.  to  which  he  invited  lU 
his  friends  ;  when,  after  en^racing  them  all,  and 
taking  a  laft  farewel  of  them,  he  drank  Ibme  bol- 
lock's blood  -,  ot,  according  10  others,  fwallowed 
a  dofe  of  poyfon,  which  did  immediace  execucioo; 
and  died  in  this  nDanner  at  Magnefia,  aged  three- 
fcorc  and  five  years,  the  grcaceft  part  of  which  he 
had  fpent  either  at  the  h^ad  of  the  commonwealth, 
Cic  de     ^  ^*  ^^^  armiea.     When  the  king  was  told  the 
Scnea.     caufe  and  manoer  of  his  deach,   he  cfbeenoed  and 
n  7^       admired  him  ftiif  more  ;  fo  that  he  cominaed  his 
favour  to  his  friends  and  domeiticks.     But  the  us- 
expcdcd  death  of  Themiftocles«  proved  an  obfta- 
cle   to  the  defign  he  meditated  of  attacking  the 
Greeks.    The  Magnefiana  ere£ted  a  fplcndid  mo* 
nument  to  the  iDemopy  of  that  general  in  the  pub- 
lick  fquare  ;  and  grarited  peculiar  privileges  and  ho- 
nours to  his  dcfccndants.     They  ftill  enjoyed  them 
in  Plutarch's  time,  that  is  near  fix  hundred  yean 
after,  an$l  the  maufolasum  was  then  ftanding. 
Pni*.  Atticus,  in  the  beautiful  dialc^ue  of  Cicero,  en* 

n.  42,  43.  titled  Brutes,  lefuces,  in  an  agreeable  and  ingenious 
manner,  the  tragical  end  v;hich  fome  writers  affure 
us  that  Themiftocies  came  to,  as  related  above*, 
pretending  that  the  whole  is  a  fiftion,  invented  by 
rhetoricians,  who,  on  the  bare  rumour  that  was 
fprcad,  viz.  that  this  great  man  had  poyfontd  hira^ 
fclf,  had  added  all  the  other  particulars  to  t:fp.bti- 
lifh  the  (tory,  which  otherwife  vrould  have  been 
very  dry  and  jejune.  He  appealsjfor  this  to  Thu- 
cydides,  that  jadicious  hiftorian,  who  was  of  A- 
thens,  and  almoft  cocemporary  with  Themiftocies^ 
This  author  indeed  owns,  that  a  report  had  pre- 
vailed, that  this  general  had  poifoned  himfelxi 
howefer,  his  opinion  mb,  that  he  died  a  natural 
death  ;  and  that,  his  friends  conveyed  his  bones  fc-» 
Lib.  I.  cr<^fJy  to  Athens,,  where,  in  Paufanias's  time,  his 
p,  I.  .^  maufoJaeum 
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nanfolaeum  was  ftanding  near  the  great  harbour.  Artax. 
This  account  fecn»  much  more  probable  than  the  ^^^^-^ 
other. 

Themiftocles  was  certainly  one  of  the  greateft 
men  that  Greece  ever  gave  birth  to.    He  was  in- 
formed with  a  magnanimous  foul,  an  invincible 
courage,  which  danger  even  inflamed  ;  was  fired 
with  an  incredible  thirft  for  glory,  which   fome- 
limes  his  country's  love  could  temper  and  allay, 
though  at  other  times  it  prompted  him  to  parry  it 
too  far  ;  *  he  pofleifed  fo  great  a  prefence  of  mmd» 
that  it  fi^eftcd  to  him  at  once  how  to  aft :  In 
fine,  he  was  mafter  of  a  fagadty  and  penetration 
with  regard  to  futurity,  which  revealed  to  him,  in 
the  cleareft  light,  the  moft  fecret  defigns  of  his  e- 
oemies  ;  pointed  out  to  him,  from  far,  the  feveral 
meaf^res  he  Ihould  take  to  difconcert  them,  and 
infpired  him   with  great,   noble,  bold,  extenfive 
views  with  regard  to  the  honour  of  his  country. 
But  then  be  was  not  blcfled  with  the  moft  eflentiai 
qualities  of  the  miod,  I  mean,   with  probity,  fin- 
ccrity,  and  integrity  :  nor  was  he  altogether  free 
fromfufpicionsof  avarice,  which  is  a  great  blemifh 
to  a  ftttefnun. 

Ncverthelefs,  a  noble  thought  as  well  as  action  pj^  jq 
are  related  of  him,  which  fpeak  a  great  and  difinte-  Themift. 
relied  foul.     +  His  daughter  being  fought  for  inP*  ***• 
marriage,  he  preferred  an  honeft  poor  man,  to  one 
who  was  very  wealthy,  but  of  an  indiflferent  cha- 
rafter  ;  and  faid,  Thai  in  the  choice  of  afon-in-law^ 
be  would  much  rather  have  merit  without  ricbeSj  than 
riches  without  merits 

*  Dem(bHitibas,acaic,Tlii|-  an  minus  probato  diviti  fillam 

c}-ciide8,  veriflioie  ju4icabat9  tc  collocarct :   Ego   v  e  r  o,  in- 

dc  fiituris  callidiffimc  conjiclc-  quit,    malo  virum  qui  pe- 

bat.    Qam.Vef.  inVHmift,  cap,  cunia  eceat,    quam    pecu- 

+  Themiftocles,  auBtconfule-^.  2.  c  71.  ^  C   ^ 

Ittur  ttUum  bono  viro  pauperis  q^  ^    ,V  ^-"^r;  ^*  .V^ 
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Artax. 

— --  SECT,  iv: 

The  Egyptians  rife  againft  Perfia^  fupp^rUd  by  the 
Athenians. 

An  M.    T  N  the  mean  time  the"  Egyptians,  to  free  them- 
3^3^        X  felves  from  a  foreign  yoke  which  wasinfoppor- 
^^*^' J*  ^*  table  to  them,    revolted  from  Artaxerxes,   and 
TJuicyd.   made  Inarus,   prince  of  the  Lybians,    their  kiug. 
1.  i.p.68.  They  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Athenians,  who  ha- 
^jyi^'  ving  at  that  time  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  (hipsly- 
c.  U-'5?.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ifland  of  Cyprus,  accepted  the  invita- 
Diodl.ii.  tion  v/ich  pleafure,    and 'immediately  fet  fail  for 
P  S4— 59-  Egypt ;  looking  on  this  as  a  very  favourable  op- 
portunity for  them  to  weaken  the  power  of  the 
Perfians,  by  driving  them  from  fo  great  a  king- 
dom. 
\  ^^-  Advice  being  brought  Artaxerxes  of  this  revolt. 

Ant?  J.  C.  ^^  raifed  an  army  of  three  hundred  thouiaod  men, 
459!  and  refolved  to  march  in  perfon  againft  the  rebels. 
But  his  friends  advifing  him  not  to  venture  him- 
felf  in  that  expedition,  he  g%ve  the  command  of 
it  to  Achaemenes,  one  of  his  brothers.  The  lat- 
ter being  arrived  in  Egypt,  he  encamped  his  great 
army  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile*  Daring  this  in- 
tervaly  the  Athenians  having  defeated  the  Perflaa 
fleet,  and  either  deftroyed  or  taken  fifty  of  their 
fliips  s  they  went  again  up  that  river,  landed  their 
forces  under  the  command  of  Charitimis  their  ge- 
neral ;  and  having  joined  Inarus  and  his  Egyptians, 
they  all  charged  Achaemenes,  and  defeated  him 
in  a  mighty  battle,  in  which  that  Perfian  general, 
and  an  hundred  thoufand  of  his  foldiers  were  flain. 
Thofe  who  efcaped  fled  to  Memphis,  whither  the 
conquerors  purfued  them,  and  immediately  made 
themfelves  mailers  of  l^  quarters  or  divifions  of 
.the  city:  but  the  PerfiOT  having  fortified  thcm- 
• .,         lclvcs^''\6^c  third,  called  the  white  walL  which  was 
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the  largeft  and  ftrongcft  of  the  three  ;  they  were  Artax. 
befieged  in  it  near  three  years,  during  which  they  ^Qwciivi. 
made  a  moft  vigorous  defence,  till  they  were  at 
laft  delivered  by  the  forces  that  were  fcn,t  to  their 
fuccour. 

Artaxerxes  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  his  army,  A.  M. 
and  how  much  the  Athenians  had  contributed  ^^V""^^.  ^ 
h  J  to  make  a  divcrfion  of  their  forces,  and  oblige   JL^[  ^ 
them  to  turn  their  arms  another  way,  he  fent  em- 
baOadors    to  the  Lacedaemonians,    with   a  large 
fum  of  money,  to  engage  them  to  proclaim  war 
aginft  the  Athenians.    But  the  Lacedemonians  ha- 
ving rejcfted  the  offer,  their  refufal  did  not  flacken 
his  ardor,  and  accordingly  he  invefted  Megabyfus  A  M. 
and  Artabazus  wich  the  command  of  the  forces  3547- 
defigned  againft  Egypt.     Thefe  generals  immedi-  .  !^^/*    ' 
ately   raifed  an  army  of  three  hundred  thoufand 
men,  in  Cilicia  and  Phoenicia.    They  were  obliged 
to  wait  till  the  fleet  was  equipped,  which  fpun  out 
the  time  till  the  next  year.     Artabazus  then   aC-A.  M. 
fumed  the  command  of  it,  and  failed  towards  the  354^- 
Nile,  whilft  Megabyfus,  at  the  head  of  the  land^^;J*^ 
army,  marched  towards  Memphis.     He  raifed  the  ^ 
ficge  of  that  city,  and  afterwards  fought  Inarus. 
All  the  forces  on  both  fides  engaged  in  this  battle, 
in  which  Inarus  was  entirely  defeated  :  but  the  E- 
gyptians,  who  had  rebelled,  fuffered  moft  in  this 
flaughter.  After  this  defeat,  Inarus,  though  wound- 
ed by  Megabyfus,  he  yet  retreated  with  the  Athe- 
nians, and  fuch  Egyptians  as  were  willing  to  fol- 
low him  ;  and  reaching  Biblos,  a  city  in  the  ifland 
of  Profopis,  which  is  furrounded  by  two  arms  of 
the  Nile,  and  both  navigable.     The  Athenians  ran 
their  fleet  into  one  of  thefe  arms,  where  it  was  fe- 
curcd  from  the  attacks  of  the  enemy  ;  and  held 
out  a  ficge  during  a  year  and  a  half  in  this  ifland. 

After  the  battle,  all  fk^  reft  of  Egypt  fubmitted 

to  the  Conqueror,  and  l^s  reunited  to  the  empire 

.    of  Artaxerxes,  except  Amyrtca,  which  had  ftill  a 

fmall 
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Art  AX.  fmall  party  in  the  fens,  whence  they  coald  not  be 
LoNGiM.  diflodg'd  for  a  long  time,  becaufe  of  the  difficnl- 
ties  the  Perfians  met  with  in  crofling  over  to  them. 
A.  M.  The  fiege  of  Profopis  was  ftill  carrying  on.  The 

^550        Perfians  finding  that  they  made  no  advances  in  «• 
.1^^^^'      tacking  it  after  the  ufual  methods,  becaufe  of  the 
ftratagems  and  intrepidity  of  the  befieged  ;  they 
therefore  had  recourfe  to  an  extraordinary  expedi- 
enr,  which  foon  produced  what  force  had  net  been 
able  to  effcft.     They  quite  emptied,  by  differeot 
canals,  the  arm  of  the  Nile  in  which  the  Atheni- 
an fleet  lay  j  and  by  that  means  opened  themfelves 
a  paflfage  for  their  whole  army  to  enter  the  ifland. 
Inarus  feeing  that  aH  was  lofl,  compounded  with 
Megabyfus  tor  himfelf,  fdr  all  his  Egyptians,  and 
about  fifty  Athenians  5  and  furrendrcd  upon  condi- 
•    tion  that  all  their  lives  fliould  be  fp$red.     The  r^ 
mainder  of  the  auxiliary  forces,  which  formed  a 
body  of  fi3C  thoufand  men,   refolved  to  hold  out 
longer  5  and  for  this  purpofe,  they  fet  fire  to  their 
ihips  9    when  drawing  up  in  order  of  battle,  thej 
refolved  to  die  fword  m  hand,  and  fell  their  live* 
ar  the  cleared  rate,  in  imitation  of  the  Lacedemo- 
nians, who  refufed  to  yield,  and  were  all  cut  to 
pieces  at  the  Th'ermopylaB.    The  Perfians,   hear- 
ing they  had  taken  this  dcfperate  refohitibn,  did 
not  think  it  advifeable  to  attack  them.  '  A  peace 
was  therefore  offered  them,  with  a   promifc  that 
they  (hould  all  be  permitted  to  leave  Egypt  v  for 
which  purpofe  a  free  paflkge  to  their  native  coun- 
rry  (hould  be  allowed   them,  either  by  fea  or  land. 
They  accepted  the  conditions ;  put  the  conquerors 
in  poffeflion  of  Byblos  and  of  the  whole  ifland,  and 
went  by  fea  to  Cyrene,  where  they  enjibarked  fos 
Greece  :  but  moft  of  the  foldiers  who  had  fcrvcd 
in  this  expedition  periflied  in  it. 

But  this  was  not  th^pbnly  lofs  the  Atheniana 
fuftained  on  this  occafion.  Another  fleet  of  fifty 
ihips,  which    they   fent   to  the  fuccour  of  their 

countrymen 
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juntrymcn  who  was  bcfieged^  failed  up  one  of Artax. 
ic  arms  of  the  Nile,  (juft  alter  the  Athenians  had  ifilliiL* 
irrendred  )  in  order  to  difengage  them  v  they  not 
nowing  what    had  happened.    But   the   inftanfi 
iey  were   got  in^  the  Perfian  fleet,   which  was 
uc  at  fea,  came  and  attacked  their  rear^  whilft  the 
rmy  difcharged  their  arrows  at  chem  from  the 
tanks  of  the  river  ;  thus  only  a  few  fhips  efcaped, 
yhich  drove  quite  through  tne  enemy's  fleet,  and 
ill  the  reft  were  loft.    Here  ended  the  fatal  war 
vhich  the  Athenians  had   carried  on  fix  years  in 
Egypt,  which  kingdom  was  now  united  again  to 
he  Perfian  empire,  and  continued  fo  during  the 
reft  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  it  being  then  the  A.  M. 
twentieth  year  of  it.    But  the  prifoners  who  were  35 S^'  ^ 
taken  in  this  war    met  with    the  mofl  unhappy.."! 
fate.  ^*^^^^^' 

SECT.    V. 

Irtarus  is  delivered  up  to  the  king's  mother^  cofttrary 
to  the  articles  of  the  treaty.  The  affii£tion  of  Me- 
gabyfus^  who  revolts. 

ARTAXERXES,  after  refufing  to  gratify  A.  M. 
the  rfquefl  of  his  mother,  who  for  five  yrars  V^^^'i  n 
together  had  been  daily  importuning  him  to  deli- VTg"  •'' 
ver  to  her  Inarus  and  his  Athenians,  in  order  that  Ctei: 
Jhe  might  facrifice  them  to  the  manes  of  AchaB-c.35— 40, 
menes  her  fon,  at  laft  yielded  to  her  foUicitations^. 
But  how  blind,  how  barbaroufly-wcak  muft  this 
king  have  been,  in  thus  breaking  the  mofl  folema 
oaths  merely  to  indulge  a  filly  complaifance  -,  who» 
{ deaf  to  remorfe )  infringed  the  law  of  nations, 
n^ertly  out  of  fear   of  afilifting  a  mother,  who 
had  made  a  moft  cruel  and  unjuft  requeft !  This^hucyd. 
inhuman  princefs,    in   defiance  of  the   conditions!,  i. p. 72. 
which  had  been  fo  foiemnly  ratified,  caufed  Inarus 
to  be  crucified,  and  beheaded  all  the  reft.    Mega- 

byfus 
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Artax.  byfus  WAS  in  the  deepeft  affliftion  on  that  accoiinf, 
^f.^l^2L  for  as  he  had  promifcd  that  no  injury  ftiould  be 
done  them,  the  affront  recoiled  principally  on  him. 
He  therefore  left  the  court,  and  withdrew  to  Syria, 
of  which  he  was  governour  ;  and  his  difcontcnc 
was  fo  great,  that  he  raifcd  an  army  and  revolted 
openly. 
A.  M.  The  king  fent  Ofiris,  who  was  one  of  the  great- 

35  ?7-  eft  lords  of  the  court,  againft  him  with  an  army  of 
^t.  J.  C.  ^^^  hundred  thoufand  men*  Megabyfus  engaged 
Ofiris,  wounded  him,  took  him  prifoner,  and  pot 
his  army  to  flight.  Artaxcrxes  fending  to  demand  | 
Ofiris,  Megabyfus  gave  him  generoufly  back,  as 
foon  as  his  wounds  were  healed.  | 

An.  M.         The  next  year,    Artaxerxes  fent   another  army 
35s^-       againft  him,  the  command  of  which  he  gave  lo  i 
Am.  J.  C.  Mcnoftanes,    fon   to   Artarius  the  king's  brocfccf, 
^^  '        and  governour  of  Babylon.     This  general  was  not 
more  fortunate  than  the  former.     He  alfo  was  de- 
ftatec5  and  put  to  flight ;    and  Megabyfus  gained 
as  fignal  a  vi<5lory  as  the  former. 

Artaxerxes  finding  he  could  not  fubdue  him  by 
/orce  of  arms,  fent  his  brother  Artarius  and  Amj- 
tis  his  After,  who  was  the  wife  of  Megabyfus,  wirf\ 
feveral  other  perfons  of  the  firft  quality,  to  pcr- 
fuade  the  latter  to  return  to  his  allegiance.  They 
fucceeded  in  their  negotiation  ;  the  king  pardoned 
him,  and  he  returned  to  court. 

One  day  as  they  were  hunting,  a   lion  rai/ing 
himfelf  on  his  hinder  feet,  was  going  to  ru(h  upon 
the  king,    when  Megabyfus  feeing  the  danger  k 
was  in,    and  fired  with  zeal  and  afitftion  for  his 
fovereign,  hurled  a  dart  at  the  lion,  which  killed 
him.     But  Artaxerxes,  upon  pretence  that  he  had 
aflronted   him,  in   darting  at  the  lion  firfi,  com- 
manded Mcgabyfus's  bead  to  be  ftruck  off :  and  | 
it  was  with  the  utmoft  difficulty   that  Amytis  hh  ^ 
"-     y      fifter,    and   Ameftris  his  mother,    prevailed  with* 
the  king  to  change  this  fcntence  to  perpetual  ba-  | 

nilhmenc* 
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mcnL    Mcgabyfus  was  therefore  fent  to  Cyrta,  A^tax. 
kty  ftandmg  on  the  red-fea,  and  fcntcnced  mLoNciM. 

his  days  in  it :  However,  five  years  after, 
rv&ifing  mtnfelf  like  a  leper,  he  fled  and  return* 
to  Sufa,  where,  by  the  afliftance  of  his  wife  and 
^clier-in-law,  he  was  reftored  to  favour^  and  en- 
ed  it  till  bis  death,  which  happened  fome  years 
er,  in  the  feventjiTfixth  year  of  his  age.  Me- 
byfus  was  extremely  regretted  by  the  king  and 
e  whole  court.  He  pofTelTed  the  fined  abilities 
any  man  in  the  kingdom,  and  at  the  fame  time 
as  the  greateft  general.  Artaxerxes  owed  both  his 
own  and  life  to  him :  *  but  it  is  of  dangerous 
[>nfeqaence  to  a  fubjecft,  when  his  fovereign  is 
ound  to  him  by  too  many  obligations.  This  was 
be  caufe  of  all  the  calamities  which  befel  Mega- 
>yfus.  ^  \^'' 

It  is  furprizing  that  fo  judicious  a  prince  as  Ar-    ^^\^ 
:axerxes,  fliould  have  been  fo  imprudent,  as  to  be 
Bred  wich  jealoufy  agalnft  a  nobleman  of  his  court, 
merely  becaufe  he,  in   a  party  of  hunting,  had 
firft  darted  at  the  bead  that  was  chafing.    Could 
any  thing  be  fo  weak  ;  and  was  this  placing  the. 
point  of  honour  in  a  manner  worthy  a  king  ?  Ne*- 
verthelefs,  hiftory  furnilhes  us  with  many  inftances 
of  this.  I  am  apt  to  believe  from  fomeexpreffionsof  ^^"^? 
Pluurch,    that  Artaxcrxes   was  afliamed  of   thethcgm. 
vild  fury  to  which    this  falfe  idea  of  glory  had  p.  173- 
raifed  him,  and  that  he  made  fome  publick  kind 
of  atonement  for  it :  For,  according  to  this  author, 
he  publiflied  a  decree,  importing,  that  any  man 
who  was  hunting  with  the  king,  ihould  be  allowed 
to  hurl  the  javelin  firft  at  the  beaft,  if  an  oppor- 
tunity Ihould  prcfent  itfdf  for  that  purpofc  ;  and 
he,  according  to  Plutarch,    was  the    firft    mo- 
narch who  granted  fuch  a  permillion. 

l^   •   Bcncficia    co  ufque   Iscta    tia  «dium  rcdiicir.  Tacif.  Anal. 
T*fimt,  dom  videntur cxolvi  pofle ;    lib .  4 .  cap.   1 8. 
/  tbi  multaffi  antcverterc,  pro  gm- 

SECT. 
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SECT    VI. 

Ar toner xes  finds  Efdras  and  afterwards  NAetmh  u 
JerufaUm. 


w 


E  F  O  R  E  I   proceed   in    the  biftory  of  Ac 
Perfi^ns  and  Greeks,    I  will  relate,  in  few 
ni^rds,  the  feveral  things  which  happened  to  God'i 
people  during  the  firft  twenty  years  of  Artaicrxcs's 
feign  \  this  forofung  an  efiential  part  of  the  hif* 
tory  of  that  prince. 
A.  M.         jn  the  feventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Arlajtefxe, 
^t\  C  ^^^^^^  obtained  of  the  king  and  his  feven  coao- 
467.        fellors  an  ample  commiffion^  impowering  him  to 
Mr.  c.    return  to  Jerufalem  with  all  fuch  Jews  as  wooM 
VII.  &c.    follow  him  thither,  in  order  to  fettle  the  Jcwilh  go- 
vernment and  religion  agreeably  to  their  own  l^s. 
Efdras  was  defcended  from  Saraias,  who  was  b^h- 
prieft  of  Jerufalem,   aC  the  time  that  it  was  it- 
ftroyed  by  Nabuchodonofor,  and  was  put  to  dead 
by  his  command.     Efdras  was  a  very  learned  and 
pious  man,  and  was  chieBy  diftinguiflied  frofn  tk 
reft  of  the  Jews,  by  his  great  knowledge  in  w 
^^^  \:.  fcriptures  ;  it  being  faid  of  hirti.  That  be  soas  v^- 

Jfrael.    He  now  fet  out  from  Babylon  with  rijc 
gifts  and  offerings  which  the  king,  his  courtiers 
and  fuch  Ifraelities  as  had  ftaid  in  Babylon,  b^ 
put  into  his  hands  for  the  fervice  of  the  temp!?, 
and  which  he  gave  to  the  priefts,  immcdiardj  up- 
on his  arrival  in  Jerufalem.     It  appears  by  t  - 
commlflion  which  Artaxerxes  gave  him,  than. 
prince  had  a  high  veneration  for  the  God  of  IlVa-^l 
fince,.  in  commanding  his  officers   to  furnilJi  f'^^ 
Jews  with  all  things  neceflary  for  their  worflilp,  te 
Efdras  I.   adds,  Let  all  things  be  performed  after  the  law  of  Gal 
chap.  viii.  diligently^  unto  the  tnoji  high  God^  that  &ratb  mt 
vcr.  21.     not  upon  the  kingdom  of  the  king  and  bis  fon.   This 

commif- 
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tommifllon,  as  I  obferved,  impowcrcd  him  to  fet*  Artax. 
tie  the  religion  and  government  of  the  Jews,  pur-^^*^^"^' 
fuant  to  the  law  of  Mofes  ;  to  appoint  magiftrates 
and  judges  to  punifh  evil  doers,  not  only  by  im- 
prifoning  their  ocrfons,  and  confifcating  their  pof- 
ieffions,  but  alfo  by  fending  them  Into  banifhment« 
and  even  fentencinjg  them  to  death,  according  to 
the  crimes   they    ihould   commit*    Such  was    the 
power  with  which  Efdras  was  invefted,  and  which 
he  cxercifed  faithfully  during   thirteen  years,  till  a.  M, 
Nehemiah  broughtanew  commiffion  from  the  Per- 3550. 
fian  courn  '^^-  J-  C. 

Nehemiah  was  alfo  a  Jew  of  diftinguifhed  merit  Nchcm. 
ind  piety,  and  one  of  the  cup-bearers  to  king  Artax-  chap.  I  ie 
erxcs.  This  was  a  very  confiderable  employment"- 
in  the  Perfian  court,  becaufe  of  the  privilege  an- 
nexed to  it,  viz.  of  being  often  near  the  king*s 
pcrfon,  and  of  being  allowed  to  fpeak  to  him  in 
the  moft  aufpiciou3  moments.  However,  neither 
his  exalted  ftation,  nor  the  fetrlement  of  his  fami- 
ly in  that  land  of  captivity,  could  obliterate  from 
his  mind  the  country  of  his  anceftors,  nor  their  re- 
ligion :  neither  his  love  for  the  one,  nor  his  zeal 
^r  the  other,  wore  abated  \  and  his  heart  was  ftill 
iii  Zion»  Some  Jews  who  were  come  ^rom  Jeru- 
faicm,  having  informed  him  of  the  fad  ftate  of  this 
rity  ;  that  its  walls  lay  in  ruin  -,  its  gates  were 
burnt  down,  and  the  inhabitants  thereby  cxpofcd 
to  theinfults  of  their  enemies,  and  made  the  fcorn  of 
all  their  neighbours:  the  affli(ftion  of  his  brethren, 
and  the  dangers  with  which  they  were  menaced, 
^nadefuch  an  impreffion  on  his  mind,  as  might  na- 
turally be  expciftcd  from  the  pious  Nehemiah.  One 
^ay  as  he  was  waiting  upon  the  king,  :he  latter 
obferving  that  an  unufual  air  of  melancholy  was 
diifulcd  ovci  Nchemiah's  countenance,  asked  hiin 
tnccaufc  of  it  j  a  proof  that  this  monarch  breathed 
^  /5'^^5'''^c^s  that  is  rarely  .found  in  kings,  and 
^hich  is  ncverthcicfs  much  more  valuable  than  the 
Vi>L.  III.  S  moll 
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Areax.   moft   (hining  qualicics*    Nehemkh  took  this  op- 
h^J^  portunity  to  acquaint  him  with  the  calamitous  ftate 
of  his  country  i  owned  that  this  wis  the  ful)jefi 
of  his  grief ;  and  humbly  increated  that  lea?e 
might  be  given  him  to  go  to  Jerufarlem«  in  oria 
to.  repair  the  fortifications  of  it.     The  kings  of 
Pcrfia  his  prcdeccflTors  had  permitted  the  Jews  n 
rebuild  the  temple,  but  not  to  raife  the  wJliof 
Jefufalem,    But  Artaxerxes  pferinitted  this,  a&d 
Nchemiah ,    as  govemour    of   Judica ,   wti  ap- 
pointed   to  put  this  decree  in  execiitioit   Tk 
king,  to  do  him   the  greater  honour,  ordered  a 
body  of  horfe,  commanded  by  a  confiderable  offi- 
cer, to  efcorc  him  thither.     He  likewife  writ  toall 
the  governours  of  the  provinces  on  this  fide  the  £«• 
j>hrates,  to  give  him  all  the  affiftance  poflibieio 
forwarding  the  work  for  which  he  wtis  fcnt.   Thii 
pious  Jtrw  executed  every  part  of  his  commiffiw 
with  incredible  zeal  and  a&ivity. 
Dan.c.ix.     It  is  from  this  decree,  enaded  by  Artaaoerxes  in 
y.24,27.  jj^ij  twentieth  year  of  his  reign,  for  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  walls  of  Jerufalem,    that  we  date  the 
beginning  of  the  feventy  weeks  mentioned  in  the 
famous  prophecy  of  Daniel,  after  which  the  Mc* 
fiah  was  to  appear,  and  be  put  to  death.    I  vi^ 
here  infert  that  whole  prophecy^  but  without givicg 
the  explication  of  it,  as  it  may  be  found  in  other 
Writer?,  and  bears  no  relation  to  thiaprefenthifbry. 
Dan.c.ix.      *<  Thou  art  greatly  beloved,   thercfbre  under- 
vcr.  23t0  44  ftsn^j  the     matter,    and  confider   the    vifion. 
five!^'*'  "  bcvcni/  weeks  arc  determined  upon  thy  peoph 
''^   '        «'  .and  upon  thy  holy  city,  to  finifli  the  tranfercl- 
*•  lion,  and  to  make  an  end  of  fins,  and  to  make 
**  reconciliation  for  iniquity,  and  to  bring  in  ever- 
"  lafting  righteoufnefs,  and  to  feal  up  the  vifioa 
*'  and    prophcfy,   and  to  anomt  tbe  moft  holy* 
**  Know  therefore  and  underftand,  that  ji^^ 

*'    THE    GOING   FORTH    OF   THE   COKMANB' 
WENT    TO    RESTORE    AND    TO    BUILdJbR^ 

SALE  M,    unto  the  Mcffiah  the  prince,  ihaJl  be 

fcvcn 
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"  {evoi  weeks  5  and  thrccfcore  and  two  weeks  the  Artax. 

•*  ftreet  (hall  be  built  again,  and  the  wall,  even  ^Q^^"^- 

^^  in  croubh>Q5  times.    And  after  cbreefcore  and 

*<  two  weeks  /hall   Meffiah  be  cut  off,  but  not 

'*  for  himfelf :  and  the  people  of  the  prjnce  that 

*<  ihall  conne,  Audi  deHroy  the  city,  and  the  fane- 

**  tuary,   ^nd    tjie  end    thereof  fli^ll   be  with  a 

^'  flood  ;  and  unto  the  end  of  the  war  dcfolntion^ 

^'  are  determined.    And  he  (hall  conBrm  the  co- 

"  venant  with   many  for  one  week  ;  and  in  the 

**  midft  of  the  week  he  fliaH  caufe  thefacrificeand 

^*  the  oblation  to  ceafe^  and  for  the  overfpreading 

^  of  abominations,  be  fhail  make  it  defoiate,  even 

"  ontil  the  con(ttmmation»   and  that   determined 

"  (hail  be  poured  upon  the  dcfolate/* 

When  Efdras  was  in  power,  as  hi$  chief  view  f^ij^of  of 
wst  to  reftore  religion  to  \t%  ancient  purity,  heM/ia^'j 
ranged  the  books  of  fcripture  into  their  proper  or-  'pji'-'^rf^^ 
der,  revifcd  them  all  very  carefully,  and  coUefted  -^'"^' 
the  ineidr^Ats  relating  to  the  people  of  God  in  an- 
ticnt  times  ;  in  order  to  compofe  of  them  the  two 
books  of*  Chronicles,  to  which  he  added  the  hif- 
tory  of  his  own  times^  which  was  finiftied  by  Ne- 
henv^h.  It  is  their  books  that  end  the  loi^  hi  A 
toiy  wfiieh  Mofes  had  begun  ,  and  which  the 
writers  wfio  came  after  them  continued  in  a  direA 
fcries,  till  the  repairing  of  Jerufalcm.  The  reft 
of  die  facred  hiftory  is  not  written  in  that  unin- 
terrupted order.  Whilft  Efdras  and  Nehemiah 
were  compiling  the  latter  part  of  that  great  work, 
Herodotus ,  whom  profane  authors  call  the  &  • 
Acr  of  hiftory,  began  to  write.  Thus  we  find 
diat  the  lateft  authors  of  the  books  of  fcripture, 
flouriflied  about  the  fame  time  with  the  firft  au- 
thors of  the  Grecian  hiftory  5  and  when  it  began, 
tkatof  God*s  people,  to  compute  only  from  A- 
hraham,  included  already  fifteen  centuries.  Hero- 
^lotusmade  no  mention  of  the  Jews  in  his  hiftory  j 
for  die  Greeks  defined  to  be  informed  of  fuch  na: 

Vol.  III.  S  a  tions 
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Art  AX.  tions  only^  as  were  famous  for  their  wars,  thdf 
LoNGiM.  jrafEck,  or  their  confpicuous  figure  ;  fo  as  that  Jd- 
dea  was  then  but  juft  riling  from  its  ruios,  it  did 
not  then  excite  the  i^ttention  of  that  people. 

SECT.    VII. 

CbaraSkr  of  Pericles,    ^e  methods  empJofjed  bj  Inn 
to  gain  the  affeSlion  of  the  people. 

Inow  return  to  Greece.    Ever  fince  the  banift* 
ment  of  Themiftocles,  and  the  death  of  Arifti* 
des,  (the  exa&  time  of  which  is  not  knownj  twoci* 
tizens,  Cimon  and  Pericks,  fhared  the  credit  and 
authority  over  the  people   of  Athens.    Pcridcs 
was  much  younger  than  CimorH  and  of  a  quite 
different  charaftcr.     As  he  will  make  a  very  cm* 
fiderable  figure  in  the  following  hiftory,  it  is  oi 
importance  to  the  reader  to  know  who  hd  was  j  in 
what  manner  he  had  been  educated,  and  his  plau 
and  method  of  government. 
Plot.  In        Pericles  was  defcended,  by  the  mocher^s  as  well 
vlt.PericLas  father's  Iide,  from  the  greateft  and  moft  iliufiri- 
P-  *  53—  ous  families  of  Athens,     His  father  Xanthippus, 
*^  who  defeated  at  Mycale  the  king  of  Perfia*slicutc- 

nantSt  married  Agarifta^  niece  to  Clyfthcnes,  who 
drove  out  the  Pififtracides  or  defendants  of  Pifif- 
tratus  the  tyrant,  and  eftablifhcd  a  popular  govern- 
ment in  Athens.  Pericles  had  long  prepared  faimfelf 
for  the  defign  he  formed  of  engaging  in  ftate  af- 
fairs. 

He  was  brought  up  under  the  moft  learned  mcft 
of  his  age,  and  particularly  Anaxagoras  of  Clszo- 
mene,  firnumed  the  Intelligence^  from  his  being  the 
firft,  as  we  are  told,  who  afcribcd  humane  eveot;, 
as  well  as  the  formation  and  government  of  the  u- 
niverfc,  not  to  chance,  as  fome  pbilofopbers,  flof 
to  a  fatal  neceffity,  but  to  a  fuperior  intciligcncci 
who  regulated  and  conduced  the  whole  witii.  wif- 
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om.  This  tenet  or  opinion  was  ncvcrthclefs  be- Art  ax. 
cvcd  long  before  his  time,  but  he  perhaps  fet  it  in^**^"- 
ftron^er  light  than  any  man  before  him,  and 
lught  it  methodically  and  from  principles*  A* 
axagoras  inftruflcd  his  pupil  perfedly  in  the  part 
f  philofophy  that  relates  to  nature,  and  whic«  is 
lerefore  called  *  phyficks.  This  ftudy  endued 
im  with  a  ftrength  and  gre^tnefs  of  foiil  whicli 
lifed  him  above  a  numberlefs  multitude  of  popu« 
ir  prejudices,  and  vain  praflices  that  were  gene« 
lily  obferved  in  his  time ;  and  which,  in  afiairs  of 
;oyemment  and  militarv  enterprizes,  either  dif- 
OQcerted  often  the  wifeft  and  moft  nece0ary  mea^* 
ures,  or  defeated  them  by  fcrupulous  delays,  au« 
horized  and  covered  with  the  fpecious  veil  of  re- 
igion.  Thefe  were  fomccimes  dreams  or  auguries, 
t  other  times  dreadful  phacnomena  as  eclipfes  of 
he  fun  or  moon,  or  elfe  omens  and  prefaces;  not 

0  mention  the  wild  chimeras  of  judiciary  aftrology. 
The  knowledge  of  nature,  free  from  the  groveling 
iul  weak  fuperftitions  to  which  ignorance  gives 
)irth,  infpired  him,  fays  Plutarch,  with  a  well* 
grounded  piety  towards  the  gods,  joined  to  a 
trength  of  mind  that  was  immoveable,  and  a  calm 
iopc  of  the  bleilings  we  may  expeft  from  them.  Al- 
:ho'  he  found  infinite  charms  in  this  ftudy,  he  yet 
lid  not  devote  himfelf  to  it  as  a  philofopher,  but  as 

1  politician ;  and  he  had  fo  much  power  over  him- 
i^elf  (a  very  diiKcult  thing)  as  to  prefcribe  limits 
to  his  purfuit  of  knowledge. 

But  the  talent  he  cultivated  with  the  greateft 
care,  bccaufe  he  looked  upon  it  as  the  moft  neccf- 
lary  inftrument  to  that  man  who  is  defirqus  of 
conducing  and  governing  the  people,  was  elo? 
^uence.    And  indeed,  thofc  who  poflTelled  this  ta- 

fk  OMttents,  under  this  namff  h$w/idge  if/piritMalthhigs,  ai 
^'^hetiiedwhat  nvi  ca/Ifbfficb  God  andjpirih  i  and  thiU  of  h- 
^iMaf^hi    $ba$  if,  the    die^.' 

S  3  itivt. 
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An  TAX.   knt,  in  it  free  fttte  like  tlm  ef  AtheiB,  Were  litft 

^*^°''  erf  moulding  the  minds  of  the  people  imo  wlm 

flitpes  they  pleafed,  of  gaHnnp  die  voices^  of  rting 

to  pofts  and  preferments^  and  ndtn^  the  miods  ot 

men  with  a  defpodc  fway.    He  fherefbre  nurtle  tkh 

his  chief  obyed,  and  the  mat-k  to  whidi  dU  im  o- 

ther  acquiremeats,  as  well  as  the  fevtral  fcscncrs  h? 

kad  learat  from  Anaxagoras  ^  were  diredod  9   ting* 

iog»  to  borrow  Piuttfcfa's  evpreiTion,  the  fiudy  of 

pbilofophjr  with  that  of  rhetoric  x  rbe  mcami^  of 

which  is  chat  Pericles,  to  embdlifti  afld  adoro  uii 

cxpreffions,  hetghtned  the  ftrengtb  and  foKdity  of 

reafoning,  with  the  colourbg  and  graces  ot  do- 

quence. 

He  had  no  caofe  to  repent  his  having  beftowed 
fo  moch  time  in  diia  ftudy^  he  fooceeuing  m  it  far 
beyond  his  hopes,  i*  The  poeta,  his  cotempon- 
riesy  ufcd  to  fay,  that  his  doqoence  was  fo  power- 
fu]»  that  he  Ughtncd,  thundred,  and  put  ail  Greece 
in  a  ferment.  ||  He  was  roaftcr  of  thofe  piercicg 
and  livdv  touches  which  ftrikc  tHe  foul  i  and  ha 
fpeeches  left  always  ftings  or  (harp  points,  as  it 
were*  in  the  minds  of  his  audtcors.  He  had  the 
arc  of  uniting  beauty  to  ftrength^  and  Cioero  ob- 
ferves,  that  at  the  very  tune  in  combated,  widi 
the  grcaceft  rtfolatioa,  the  inclinations  and  delico 
of  the  Athenians  i  he  had  the  art  to  makjeeveo  k- 
verity  itfelf,  and  the  kind  tifmQr^^efs  with  wliicb 
he  fpoke  againft  the  flatrerers  of  tfer  peop^  popu- 
lar.   There  was  no  refilling  the  fokdity  of  his  ar- 

♦  Bx^  r^  f^r^pmcS  Ti»  ^4^  fkm,  feveniL^  f«mea  id  ipfiua, 

A«ywti'  iasr«>;fo^.^.  .quod  illc  CQutia  popahrcs  Ko 

+  Ab  Ariftophanc  poeta  fill-  mines  diccrct,  populate  omnibas 

pirarcy  tonare,  permlfccrc  Orae-  &  jncundum  vidcrewr:  «n»  in 

ciam  didus  eft.    Cir.  iaOrat.  labrisitctERsoomici^kpQiciDb- 

M.  29.  bitalTe  dixenint :  tantsmiqiic  no 

H  Qaid  Pericles  ?    Dc  cujoa  in  co  fui£e,  ut  in  corom  acnii- 

dieendi  copia  fie  accepimus,  ut,  bus,  qoi  audiflent,  quaii  aculeos 

chin  contra  voluntatem  A theni-  quoOam  rclinqaete'.  Cic.iif.}. 

eniiiia  lo^ueretor  pro  ialute  pa*  A  Orm.  n,  138. 

gameotSi 
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gum^UMt  w  the  fweetneft  of  his  words,  whence  it  Art^^. 
i^as  faidy  that  the  fpddcb  of  pcrfqafion,  v-ich  all ^^^^^^- 
lier  attendant  graces,  reflded  on  his  Ups.    And  in- 
ieedy  as  Thucydidcs*,   his  rival  zx\d  ^dvcvhry,^  Not el^ 
WBs  one  day  asked,  whether  he  or  Pericles  w^s  thdifiorian. 
bcft  wrdller  ;  ^*  Whenever,  fays  he,  I  have  given 
^*  him  a  fall,  Keaffiroos  the  contrary,  in  fucb  ftrong      /^ 
*^  and  forcible  terois,    that  Jie  perfuadcs  all   the   T 
^^  i^>e&atQrs  that  I  did  not  throw  him,    though 
**  they-  tbemfelves  faw  him  on  the  ground."     Nor 
was  Jie  kfs  prudent  and  referved,  than  ftrong  and 
▼ehement  in  bis  fpeeches  $  and  'cis  related,  that  he 
never  fpoke  in  public,  till  after  he  had  befoughi. 
the  gods  not  to  fuffer  any  exprefiion  to  drop  from 
him,  either  incongriious  to  his  fabjed,  or  oli'enfive 
to  the  people.     Whenever  he  went  into  the  Aflem-  pjut.  in 
biy,  b^ore  he  came  out  of  his  houfe,  he  ufcd  icSymp.  lib. 
fay  to  hioifelf ;  remember^  Pericles j  that  tbou  art  gohg}-  ^- Al?- 
^  Jpeak  i$  men  born  in  liberty  %  ta  Greeks^  to  Atbe-      ' 
itians. 

The  uncommon  endeavours  which  Pericles,  ac- 
oording  to  hiftorians,  ufed,  in  order  .to  improve 
his  mind  in  knowledge,  and  to  attain  «)  a  pprfedli* 
on  in  ek>quence,  is  an  excellent  leflbn  to  fuch  pe^^ 
fans  aa  are  one  day  defigned  to  fill  the  weighty  em* 
ployments  of  ftatei  and  a  juft  cenfure  of  f  tboCe» 
who,  djfire^ding  whatever  is  called  fiudy  and 
karniag,  bring  into  thofe  pofts,  (to  which  ihey  af- 
tend  quite*  uninformed  with  knowledge  or  experi*  • 
ence,)  nothing  but  a  ridiculous  ielf  fufHciency,  and 
a  rafli  boidntfs  in  giving  their  decifions.  Plutarch,?  ^"^ 
in  a  trcatife  where  be  fhows,  that  'tis  to  (late^en 
that  a  phitofopher  ought  chiefly  to  attach  himfelf, 
preferably  to  any  other  cbls  oi'  men  ;  Cbecaufe  in 
inftru&in^  of  thefe  he,  at  the  fame  time,  teaches 
whole  cities  and  republicks)  verifies  his  anertioa 

f  None  contri  pleriaae  ad  itk$>  nulla  cognuione  rerum. 
knoies  adipifcendosy  et  aa  Temp,  nulla  fcientia  ornaci  C/V.  Kh,  3 . 
{erokUm,  nudi  Tcniunt  Sr  iner-    de  Orat,  n.  13.6. 

S  4  from 
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Artax.  from  the  example  of  the  greateft  men  both  of 
^^^°^"'  Greece  and  Italy,  who  borrowed  this  aid  from  phi* 
lofophy.  Pericles,  of  whom  we  now  write,  was 
taught  by  Anaxagoras  ;  Dionyfius  of  Syracufa  by 
Plato;  many  princes  of  Italy  by  Pythagoras*, 
Cato,  the  *  famous  ccnfor,  travelled  to  the  place 
.  where  Athcnodorus  lived,  purpofely  to  be  taught 
by  him  -,  laitly,  the  famous  Scjpio,  the  deftroyer 
of  Carchage,  always  kepc  Panetius  the  philofo- 
pher  near  his  perfon. 

One  of  the  chief  endeavours  of  Pericles  alfo  was, 
to  ftudy  thqrojughly  the  genius  and  difpofition  of 
the  Athenians,  that  he  might  difcover  the  fccrct 
fprings  which  were  to  be  employed  in  order  to  fct 
them  in  motion ;  and  the  manner  how  he  fhoald 
condufl:  himieif,  to  win  their  favour  and  eftcem» 
*  for  it  was  in  this  circumftance  chiefly,  that  the 
great  men  among  the  antients,  ufed  to  make  their 
^kill  and  politicks  conHft.  He  found,  by  there- 
fleftions  he  had  made  on  the  fevcral  tranfa&xons  of 
his  time,  that  the  predominant  paiiions  of  this  peo- 
ple were,  a  violent  averfion  to  tyranny,  and  a 
ftrong  love  «f  liberty,  which  infpired  them  with 
ientiments  of  fear,  jealoufy  and  fufpicion  of  all  fuck 
citizens  as  were  too  confpicuous  for  th«ir  birch, 
their  pcrfonal  merit  i  their  own  credit  and  autho- 
rity, or  that  of  their  friends.  He  not  only  was 
very  like  Pififtratus,  with  regard  to  the  fweciaf^ 
of  his  voice,  and  his  fluency  of  exprefliion,  but  he 
alio  refembled  him  very  much  in  the  features  of 
his  face,  and  his  whole  air  and  mariner  5  aod  he 
obfcrved,  chat  the  moft  antienc  Athenians  who 
had  fecn  the  tyrant,  were  prodigioufly  ftruckac 
the  rcfembjance.  Befides,  he  was  very  wealthy;, 
was  dcfcenoed  from  an  illuftrious  family,  and  had 

*  Olim  nofccnda  vulgi  o>tu-  didiccrant,  caUidi  teniporaia  & 

ra,  8c  quibus  mod  is  ten»pLr.mtcr  fapientcs  hibcbanim;  fMcit-  /»• 

)iaberetMr  ;  Scnatufqik;  &  opti-  no/,  lik  4.  f^f^^  35- 
jiucium  ing^uia  qui  siaxijne  ptr- 

vaftly 


Tiftly  powerful  friends.  To  prevent  therefore 
aifing  the  fufpicion  and  jealoufy  of  the  people 
It  firft  Ihunned  all  affairs  of  government,  w 
'squire  a  conftant  attendance  in  the  city  ;  and 
blved  only  how  he  might  beft  diftinguifh  hir 
in  the  moil  hazardous  dangers,  and  in  the  iiek 
Seeing  Ariftides  dead,  Themiftocles  dl-ove  1 
t\is  country,  and  Cimon  engaged  almoft  com 
ally  in  foreign  wars,  and  ablcnt  from  Greece 
began  to  appear  in  publick  with  greater  confid 
than  before,  and  applied  himfclf  entirely  to 
winning  the  affeftions  of  the  people  ;  but  this, 
out  of  inclination,  for  he  was  no  ways  of  a  po|: 
turn. of  mind,  but  to  remove  all  iufpicions  o 
afpiring  to  the  tyranny  ;  and  flill  more^  to  ra 
ft  long  bulwark  againft  the  credit  and  authorit 
Cimon,  who  had  joined  with  the  nobles. 

Ac  the  fame  time,  he  quite  changed  his  con 

and  way  of  life ;   and  affiimed,  in  all  things, 

charadter  of  a  ftatefman,    who  is  wholly  bufiei 

affairs  of  government,  and  entirely  devoted  to 

fervice  of  his  country.    He  was  never  feen  in 

ftreets  except  when  he  was  going  either  to  th( 

fcmbly  of  the  people,  or  to  the  council.     He 

mediarely  left  off  going  to  banquets,  affemb 

and  other  diverfions  of  that  kind  which  he  had 

to  frequent ;   and  during  the  many  years  ths 

prefidcd  in  the  adriiiniftratibn,  he  was  never  fee 

go  and  fup  with  his  friends,  except  once  at 

nuptials  of^a  near  relation. 

He  *  knew  that  the  people,  who  are  natu 

'   fickle  and  inconftant,  commonly  increafe  their 

regard  foi*  thofc  who  are  ever  in  their  fight ; 

that  too  ilrong  a  defire  to  pleafe  them,  groi 

)aft  tirefome  and  importunate  s  and  it  was  obfc 

•  Ida  noftra  affidaitas,  Scrvi,    tetatii Utriquc  noflai 

ncick  (^aatum  interdum  afferat    fidtiium  nihil  obiuiifet.  C 
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Aktax.  that  fuch  a  behaviour  dtd  great  prejodice  w  Tiic- 
3::2!I2jlLnaiftocl€».    To  avoid  this  error,   he   vfisd  to  go 
very  rarely  to  the  aflemblies  i  and  never  appeared 
before  the  people  but  at  intcrvaU,  io  order  to 
make  himfelt  be  wifhed  for  ;  and  (o  preferve  fuch 
u.         an  afcendant  over  their  minds  as  might  be  always 
new,  and  not  worm  or  faded  by  an  over  great  zf- 
fiduicy  I  wifely  referving  hiiafelf  for  great  aad  im- 
portant aflfairs.    Hence  it  was  faid  that  he  imitated 
Pht  de    Jupiter»  who,   in  the  govemmeiic  of  the  world, 
gcr.rep.   jiccording  to  fome  philofophers^  buficdHiimfelf  ia 
^  great  events  only ;  and  left  the  diredion  of  thofe 

of  lefs  importance  to  fobaUern  ddtiea.  And  in- 
deed«  Pericles  ufed  to  tranGkdt  all  petty  affiur^  by 
his  friends,  and  by  certain  orators  that  were  entirely 
devoted  to  him,  among  whom  was  Ephialtes. 
Pht.  in  Pericles  employed  im  whole  induftry  and  appli- 
B  "Ve.  ^^*^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  favour  and  efteem  of  the  people, 
in  order  to  counter- balance  the  fame  and  credit  of 
%  .  Cimon.  However,  he  could  not  equal  the  mag- 
aificeoce  and  liberality  of  his  rival,  whofe  its- 
menfe  riches  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  beftowing; 
fuch  iargeffes  as  fippear  to  us  abnoft  incredible,  h 
much  chey  differ  from  our  cuftonas.  Finding  it  im- 
pofiible  k>r  him  to  rival  Cimon  in  this  partinikr, 
he  had  rccourfe  to  another  expedient  (in  order  to 
gain  the  Jove  of  the  populace)  which,  if  not  lefs  effi- 
cacious, was  certainly  not  fo  lawful  and  hoaoon- 
blc.  He  was  the  firft  man  who  divic'«ed  the  con^ 
qucred  lands  among  the  citizens ;  who  diftribored 
among  them,  for  the  exhibiting  of  their  games 
and  ihows,  the  publick  moneys,  and  annexed  pen- 
fions  to  all  publick  employments ;  fo  that  certain 
fums  were  bellowed  on  them  regubrly,  to  pur- 
chafc  feats  at  the  games,  in  die  courts  of  juAice, 
and  the  debates  on  publick  affairs,  it  is  impoffible 
to  fay»  how  fatal  thefe  unhappy  politicks  were  to 
the  republick,  and  the  many  evils  they  drew  after 
them.    For  thefe  new   regulations,   befides  their 

draining 
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:3  raining  the  publick  treafury,  gave  the  people  ^^'^^f* 
I  uxujrioafi  and  diSoluu  turn  of  nurid  ->  whereas  thev  *^^Q'*i' 
b^efore  were  ibbet  and  modell,  aod  were  conteoted      • 
CO  gpua  a  livelihood  by  their  fweat  and  labour. 

By  ^  iuch  art^  as  thefe  Pericles  had  gained  to 

^rrcat  an  aiceodaoc  over  the  mbds  of  the  people^       "t^ 

ctiac  it  may  be  affirm^  he  had  rsifed  himfelf  to  a 

xnoaarchical  power,  under  a  republican  form  of  go- 

w^enuncm  i  moulding  the  dtizens  into  what  fliape 

2^e  pkafed,  and  pref^ir^,  with  dcfpotick  fway,  in 

ail  their  aiTemblies.    And  indeed,  Valerius  Maxi- 

inus  oakes  fcarce  any  other  diiference   between 

Vifillratus  and  Pericles^xjccept  that  the  one  exercifed 

a.  cyraooical  power  by  force  of  axm3,  and  the  other 

bjr  the  ftreogth  of  his  eloquence,  in  which  he  had 

made  a  very  great  progrei^  under  Anaxagoras. 

This  credit  and  authority,  though  carried  to  fp 
enormious  a  height,  coul^  not  ya  reftrain  the  co- 
tnic  writers  from  Jaihiqg  him  very  feverely  in  the 
theatres ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  .^ 
poets  who  cenfured  Pericles  fo  very  boldly,  were 
ever  punilbed,  or  even  called  to  account  iojr  k  by 
the  people.  Perhaps  it  was  prudent  and  poUttcai 
in  that  Grecian,  to  not  attempt  to  curb  this  licentt- 
oufaefs  of  the  ft^ge ;  nor  to  faience  the  poets,  in 
order  that  he  might  amufe  and  <^on cent  the  people, 
by  this  vain  iQiadow  of  liberty,  and  prevent  their 
diicovering,  that  they  xealiy  were  cofliaved. 

fiutPericles  did  not  ftop  here.  He  boldly  iiefolved,  piut.  i^ 
if  poi&ble,  to  weaken  the  authority  of  the  tribuiQal  ofPerid. 
the  Areopagus,  of  which  he  was  not  a  member,  be-P*  ^7- 
caufc  he  bad  never  been  elcfled  either  f  Archon,  ^  ^ 

Thcfmotbeta,^"  * 

•  PcricRs  fcliciffimis  natune  inter  Pifiilntum  ct  Periclem  in- 

hcremends,  fiib  Anazagora  pi«-  terEiit,  nifi  quod  ilk  ariiia,tnsy 

eeploit  fommo  fiodio  perpolitos  hie  fine  armis,  tyrannidem  ex- 

rt  iDiraftoi^  Uhpns  Adienamm  ercuit.  Kai,  Max.  Oh.  8.  cap.  9. 

cerncibiif  jngom  ftnritutis  im-  f  J^  feme  changes  hadhtem 

pofittt :  cgic  enim  ilk  mbem'^t  madt  in  the  firm  if  the  Jibemam 

ver&vit  arbitiio  fuo  ■  ■■     Qgid  gamtntment,  ti^  fifrmi  autt^ 

rity 
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Art  AX.  Thcfmotheta,  king  of  the  facrifices,  nor  Polemar' 
LowGiM.  chu3^  Thcfe  were  different  employifients  in  the 
republick,  which  from  time  immemorial,  had  been 
given  by  Joe ;  and  none  but  thofe  who  had  be- 
•havcd  uprightly  in  tfcm,  were  allowed  a  feat  in  the 
Areopagus.  Pericles,  taking  advantage  of  Cimon's 
abfence,  fet  Ephialtes,  who  was  his  creature,  at 
work  ciandeftinely ;  and  at  laft  leflened  the  power 
of  that  illuftrious  body,  in  which  the  chief  ft rcngth 
of  the  nobles  confifted.  The  people,  emboldncd 
and  fuppprted  by  fo  powerful  a  fadion,  overturn^ 
cd  all  the  fundamental  laws  and  antienc  ufages; 
took  from  the  fenatc  of  the  Areopagus  the  cogni- 
zance of  moft  caufes  that  ufed  to  be  brought  be- 
fore it  5  leaving  it  very  few,  and  fuch  only  as  were 
of  little  confcquence,  and  made  t^emfelves  abfo- 
Jute  matters  of  all  the  tribunals. 

Cimon  being  returned  to  Athens,  was  grieved  to 
fee  the  dignity  of  the  fendte  trampled  under  foot» 
and  therefore  fet  every  engine  at  work  to  reftore  it 
to  its  priftine  authority,  and  to  revive  the  Arifto- 
cracy,  in  the  fame  form  as  it  had  been  eftahlifhcd 
under  Clifthcnes.  But  now  his  enemies  began  to 
exclaim  and  excite  the  people  againil  him;  re- 
proaching him,  among  many  other  particulars, 
for  his  ftrong  attachment  to  the  Lacedaemonians. 
Cimon  had  himfelf  given  fome  room  for  this  re- 
proach, by  his  not  paying  regard  enough  to  the 
jealous  temper  of  the  Athenians:  For,  in  fpeakiog 
to  them,  he  would  for  ever  extol  Lacedsmonia  ; 
and  whenever  he  cenfured  their  condu6k  on  any  oc- 
cafion,  he  ufed  always  to  cry.  The  Spartam  do  i»t 
aSt  in  that  manner.  Such  expreffions  as  thcfe  drew 
upon  hip  the  e^vy  and  hatred  of  his  fellow-dti- 

Ttty  was  ^t  laft  invefted  in  ntiu  trati  twas  frofirfy  0i  tht.  imJ  f 

fnagijirates:^  called  Arcbontes,  and  the  reft^  taid  gone  his  numt  t9  m 

laftut  but  Qtu year,   OnenAJosxal-  ^ar  \  and  fix  ^[htfmtitlmt^%  ^nb^ 

led  Rexf  another  Polymarchusi  frefijed  immedifit^j  9V^  th  lawt 

.  ^  third  Jrthon,  and  this  tat^if'  anddecrta. 
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aens  ;    but  an  event,  in  which  he  neverthelcfs  had  Artax. 
no  IJiare,  made  him  the  objeft  of  their  utmoft  de-If!!lI!!L 
tcftacion.  ,. 

SECT.    VIIL         ft 

Jtn  earthquake  in  Sparta.  Infurre£lion  of  the  Ilotes. 
Seeds  of  divijion  arife  between  the  Athenians  and 
Spartans.    Cimon  isfent  into  banijhment. 

IN  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Archidamus,  a.  M. 
there  happened  the  moft  dreadful  earthquake  ia3S34- 
Sparta  that  had  ever  been  known.     In  fevcral  pla-  ^^^'  J-  ^* 
ces  the  country  was  entirely  fwallowed  up  •,   the  ^[°'  [^ 
Xaygete  and  other  mountains  were  fliaken  to  their  cim. 
foundations  \  many  of  their  fummics  being  torn  a-.p*  4^^* 
'Way,  came  tumbling  down^   and  the  whole  city'^^^'* 
was  overturned 9    five  houfes    excepted,    which 
were  left  (landing  amidfl:  the  dreadful  ruins.     To 
heighten  the  calamity,  the  Ilotes,  who  were  flaves 
to  the  Lacedaemonians,  looking  upon  this  as  a  fa* 
vourable  opportunity  to  recover  their  liberty  ;  flew 
up  and  down  every  part  of  the  city,  to  murder  all 
thofe  who  had  efcaped  the  earthqualce  :   But  find* 
ing  them  under  arms,  and  drawn  up  in  bacde  ar- 
ray, by  the  prudent  forcfight  of  Archidamus,  who 
had  aiiembled  them  round  him,  they  retired  into 
the  neighbouring  cities,  and  began  that  very  day 
to  carry  on  an  open  war  j  they  concluding  an  Al- 
liance with  feveral  of  the   neighbouring  nations, 
and  finding  they  were  ftrengthned  by  the  Mcffeni* 
ans,  who  at  chat  time  were  engaged  in  war  againlt 
the  Spanahs. 

The  Lacedaemonians  being  in  this  extremity,  fcnc 
to  Athens  to  implore  fuccours ;  but  this  was  op- 
pofed  by  Ephiakes,  who  declared  that  it  would  be  * . 

no  way  «dvifeablc  to  affift  them,  nor  to  rebuild 
a  city  that  was  the  rival  of  Athens,  which,  he  fald, 
ought  on  the  contrary,  to  be  buried  in  its  ruins; 
3  he 
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Artax.  he  mfifting  ftrenuou(ljr»  that  the  pride  of  Spartj 
^*^'"'  muft  be  humbled.  Bat  Cimon  being  ftruck  with 
horror  at  thefe  politicks,  did  not  hefitate  a  mo< 
ment  to  prefer  the  welfare  of  the  LacedanDontaos 
to  the  aggrandizing  of  his  conntry  ;  and  decUriog 
in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  that  it  would  not  be  pra- 
dent  in  any  manner  to  leave  Greece  in  a  totterini 
condiHotty  nor  Athens  without  a  counter peife^  he  woo 
over  the  people  to  his  opinion,  and  accordingly  a 
fuccour  was  voted.  Sparta  and  Athens  might  io- 
deed  be  confid^ed  as  the  two  coJunnns  on  whicli 
Greece  ftood ;  fo  that  if  one  of  thenn  was  to  fen, 
the  other  muft  neceflarily  totter.  It  is  likcwifc 
certain,  that  the  Athenians,  elated  with  their  gran* 
deur,  were  become  fo  proud  aiid  entcrpriziAg,  tk 
they  wanted  a  curb ;  and  none  could  be  better  for 
that  purpofe  than  Sparta,  as  this  ftate  was  alone  ca- 
pable of  being  a  counterptrife  to  the  head-ftrongdif' 
pofitionofthe  Athenians.  Cimon  therefore  nurdied 
to  the  fuccoor  of  the  Laeedemoniam  with  feor 
thoufand  men. 

We  have  here  an  example  of  the  prodlgiom 
influence  which  a  man  of  fine  talents  and  abilities 
has  in  a  ftate  or  commonwealth,  when,  to  a  great 
f  fund  of  merit, \hc  idds  a  welleftablifhed  wnc 
with  regard  to  his  probity,  his  dtfmtereftednefs  lod 
his  country's  love.  Cimon,  with  very  little  diffi 
culty,  prevails  fo  far  as  to  infpire  the  Aihenians 
with  noble  and  magnanimous  fentiments,  which, 
in  outward  appearance,  interfered  with  their  mtc- 
reft  •,  and  this  in  fpite  of  the  fuggeftions  of  a  fccr« 
jealoufy,  which  is  always  ftrongly  fek  on  thefcoc 
^  calions.  By  the  afcendant  and  authority  which  hw 
virtue  gives  him,  he  raifcs  them  above  the  grovehng 
and  unjufl:  (the  too  common)  political  views,  thui 
prompt  a  people  to  confider  the  calamities  of  their 
neighbour  .as  an  advantage,  which  the  intereft  of 
their  own  country  permits,  and  even  enjoins  them 
to  make  ufc  of.    The  counfcls  of  Qmon  war  pc^* 

feftly 
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fbOly  wife  atideqaitibfe  ;  l^ut  it  is  forprking,  hoWAnTAx. 
ke  coM  prevtii  fo  far  as^alce  a  whole  people  ^^Q'**\ 
a{^»rave  them,  fince  this  is  all  that  could  be  ex-- 
pcdied  from  an  aflcmUy  of  /Wife  fenators. 

Some  time^ter,  the  Lacedemonians  ^ain  im-  Pint,  ia 
plored  the  aid  of  the  Athenians  againit  the  MVAc-^"*- 
matts  and  Ilotes,  whc^had  feized  upon  Itbome.  But^,^^' 
thefe  forces  being  arrive^  under  the  command  of6s/ 
Cimon,  the  Spartahs  b^^an  to  dread  their  intre- 
pklity,  their  power  and  great  &me ;  (6  that  they 
fent  them  back  in  m&mq^  infolent  manner,  as 
goilcy  q(  harbouring  ilf  deligns,  and  of  intending 
to  turn  their  arms  agaiaft  them. 

The  Athenians  being  peturned,  and  fired  with  an- 
ger and  refencment,  they  declared  themfelves,  from 
chat  very  day,  enemies  to  all  who  (hould  favour 
the  Lacedaemonian  intereft  ;  for  which  reaftm  they 
banifhed  Cimon  by  the  Oftracifm,  the  very  firlt 
opportunity  that  prefented  itfelf  for  that  purpofe* 
This  is  the  firft  time  that  the  mifurfderftanding  be- 
tween thefe  two  nations,  which  afterwards  was  in- 
flamed by  mutual  dilboncent,  difplayed  itfelf  in  fo 
ftronga  manner.  It  was  ncverchclcfs  fupprelTed, 
f&c  fome  years,  by  truces  and  pther  treaties, 
which  prevented  its  blazing  ^  bu^it  at  lafl  burft 
cut  in  the  m oft  violent  manner,  by  the  war  of 
Peloponnefus. 

Thofe  who  had  fhut  themfclves  up  in  Ithome, 
*  after  making  a  ten  year^  defence  in  it,  furrendred 
at  laft  to  the  Laced semonians,  who  gave  them  their 
lives,  upon  condition  that  they  ihould  never  re- 
turn to  Peloponnefus.    The  Athenians,   to  exaf- 
perate  the  Lacedaemonians,    received   them  with 
their  wives  and  children,  and  fettled  them  in  Nau- 
padlus,    of  which  they   had  jult   before  pofleflTed 
themfclves.     The  inhabitants  of  Megara  broke  offThncvd 
at  the  fame  time  from  the  Spartans,  and  joynedl.  i.p.69, 
with  the  Athenians.     In  this  manner  fevcral  leagues  !'• 
were  concluded' on   both  fides,  and  many  battles  ^^I'^J* 

were 
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Artax.   ^cre  fought^  the  moft  famoxis  of  which  was  tkt 

^^^°'"'  of  Tanagra  in  Boeotia,  which  Diodorus  equals  to 

^'  ^'     thofe  of  Marathon  and  Platss,    and  in  which 

Int.  J.  C.  Myronides  the  Athenian  general,  defeated  ihcSpar- 

450.        taDS,  who  were  come  to  fuccour  the  Thebans. 

Plut.  in        ^^  '^  ^"  ^^^^   occafion   that   Cimon,   thinking 

am.       himfelf  difpenfed  from  his  p^ofcription,  returned 

p.  489.     with  his  foldiers  to  his  tribe  to  fervc  his  coantry; 

and  CO  fight  in  concert  with  his  countrymen  againft 

the  Lacedemonians  :  but  his  enemies  procurd  an 

order  to  be  lent  him  ^o  retire.     However,  before 

he  went  away,  he  exhorted  his  companions,  who 

were  no  lefs  fufpefted  than  himfelf  of  favouring 

the   Lacedaemonians,   to  exert  themfelves  to  the 

ucmoft,    and    fight   with  the  greateft  courage,  ic 

order  to  prove  their  innocence  ;  and,  if  poffiblc, 

to  blot  *from  the  minds  of  the  citizens,  a  fufpici- 

on  fo  injurious  to  them   all.     Accordingly  thcfe 

brave  foldiers,  who  were   an  hundred  in  numbcft 

fired  by  thefe  words,  dcfired  to  have  Cimon's to 

of  armour;  when  they  placed  it  in  the  ccnrcrof 

their  little  battalion,  in  order  to  have  him  prtfen: 

as    it  were   and   before   their    eyes.    They  rhcn 

fought  with  fo  much  valour  and  fury,  that  all  fof* 

fered  themfelv^j  to  be  cut  to  pieces  rather  than 

yield  ;  to  the  great  regret  cf  the  Athenians,  who 

now  deeply  repented  their  having  accufcd  chcm  ft 

unjuftly. 

I  oniit  feveral  incidents   that  are  of  lictk  im- 
portance. 


SECT. 
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Artax, 

SECT.    IX.  l^o^oii^. 

Cimon  is  recalled.  He  prevails  fo  far  as  to  have  a 
peace  concluded  letween  the  two  cities.  He  gains 
feveraR  viSlories^  which  reduce  Artaxerxes  to  the 
necefftty  of  concluding  a  treaty  highly  honourable  to 
the  Greeks^     Cimon*s  death. 

THE  Athenians^  finding  the  great  want  they  pint  in 
were  in  of  Cimon's  aid,  recalled  him  fromCun. 
his  baniflinienc,  in  which  he  had  fpent  five  years.  P-  49o* 
It  was  Pericles  himfelf,  who  propofed  and  drew 
up  the  decree  of  it ;    fo  far,  fays   Plutarch,  the 
fends  and  animofities  were  quieted  at  that  time^ 
and  upon  the  point  of  ceafing  entirely,  when  the 
welfare  of  their  country  required  it ;  and  fo  hap- 
pily did   ambition,  which  is  one  of  the  ftrongeft 
and  moft  lively  paflions,  yield  to  the  neceflity  of 
the  times,    and  fubmit  in  all  thofe  things  which 
might  contribute  to  the  publick  welfare. 

The  inftanc  Cimon  was  returned,  he  ftifled  the  a.  m. 
fparks  of  war  which   were  going  to   break  out 3554.' 
among  the  Greeks  ;  reconciled  the  two  cities,  and  Ant.  J.  C. 
prevailed  with  them  to  conclude^  truce  for  five^J®^'  l^y 
years.    And  to  prevent  the  Athenians,  who  wereDioiiia! 
elated  with   the  many  vidories  they  had  gained,  p.  731  74. 
from  having  an  opportunity,  or  harbouring  a  dc- 
%n,   ro  attack  their  neighbours  and   allies ;    he 
thought  it  advifeable  to  lead  them,  at  a  great  dif- 
tance  from   home,  againft  the  common  enemy  \ 
thus  endeavouring,  in  an  honourable  way,  to  train 
^P  the  citizens  to  war,  and  enrich  them  at  the 
wmctime.    Accordingly  he  put  to  fea  a  fleet  of 
two  hundred  fail.    He  fent  fixty  of  thefe  into  E- 
Sypt,   to  fuccour  Amyrtea;    and  himfclf   failed 
with  the  reft  to  fight  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifland 
of  Cyprus.  *  A|<abazus  was  at  that  time  in  thofe 
^^as  with  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  fail  ;  and  Me- 
VoL,  HI.  ^  T  gabyfus. 
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Artax.   gabyfus,  the  other  general  of  Artaxcrxcs,  with  an 
^^^^'^'  army  of   three  hundred   thoufand  men,  on  the 
coaft  of  Cilicia.     As  foon  as  the  fquadron  which 
Cimon   fcnt  into  Egypt  had  joined   his  fleet,  he 
failed  and  attacked  Artabazus,  and  took  an  hun- 
dred of  his  Ihips.     He  funk  many  of  theto,  and 
gave  chafe  to  the  reft,  as  far  as  the  coafts  tf  Phce- 
nicia.     But  as  if  this  vidory  had  been  only  a  pre- 
lude to  a  fecond,  he  made  a  defcent  on  Ciliciain 
his  return ;    attacked    Megabyfus,    defeated  him, 
and  cut  to   pieces  a  numberlefs  multitude  of  \k 
troops.     He  afterwards  returned  to  Cyprus  with 
this  double  triumph,  and  laid   fiege  to  Citium)a 
llrong  city  of  very  great  impprtanc*.     His  dcfign, 
after  he  had  reduced  that  ifland,  was  to  fail  for 
Egypt,  and  again  embroil  the  affairs  qf  the  Barb- 
rians  •,  for  he  had  very  ,cxtenfive  views,  and  roc- 
xlitated   no   lefs  a  profpedt  than  that  of  the  entire 
fubverfion  of  the  mighty  empire  of  Perfia.    The 
rumours  which   prevailed,  that  Themiftoclcs  was 
to  command  the  army,  added  frefli  fire  to  his  cou- 
rage i  and  being  almoft  fure  of  fucccls,  he  panted 
to  oppofe  his  courage  and  abilities  to  thofe  of  that 
general.    But  we  have  already  heard  thatThemif- 
tocles    laid  violent  hands   on   himfelf  about  this 
time. 
Dioi.  Artaxerxcs,  tired  with  a  war  in  which  he  hadfuf- 

p.  7^,  75.  tained  fuch  great  loffes,  refolved,  with  the  ad* 
vice  of  his  council,  to  put  an  end  to  it.  Accord- 
ingly, be  fcnt  orders  to  his  generals  to  conclude 
a  peacQ  with  the  Athenians,  upon  the  moft  advan- 
tageous conditions  poffible.  Megabyfus  and  Ar- 
tabazus fent  Ambafladors  to  Athens  to  propofcan 
accommodation.  Plenipotentiaries  iverc  then 
chofcn  on  each  fide,  and  Callias  was  at  the  bead 
of  thofe  of  Athens.  Here  follow  the  conditioDS 
of  the  treaty,  i.  That  all  the  Grecian  cities  of 
Afia  (hould  have  the  liberty  to  chufe  their  own 

laws,  and  the  government  under  which  they  migh^ 

be 
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be  defirous  of  living.  2.  That  no  Perfito  man  of  Autax: 
-war  (hould  be  allowed  to  enter  thefc  feas,  between  ^^''^'^ 
the  Cyanean  to  the  Chelldonian  iOands,  that  »» 
-from  Pontus  Euxinus  to  the  coafl^s  of  Pamphylia^ 
3.  That  no  Perfian  general  fhould  lead  any  troops 
^within  three  days  march  of  thofc  fcas.  4.  That 
the  Athenians  ffiould  not  invade  any  part  of  the 
domiDbns  of  the  king  of  Perlia.  Tbefe  articles 
being  ratified  by  both  parties,  peace  was  pro- 
claimed* 

Thus  ended  this  war,  which,  from  the  burning^  j^ 
of  Sardes  by  the  Athenians,  had  iafted  fifty  one  3555/ 
years  compleat,  and  in  which  a  nunhberlefs  multi-  Ant.  J.  C 
cude  of  Perfians  as  well  as  Greeks   had  loft  their  449- 
lives. 

^  "Whilft  this  treaty  was  negotiating,  Cimon  died,  P|ut.  m 
(either  of  ficknefs,  or  of  a  wound  he  had  received  ^""*  P* 
at  the  fiege  of  Citiumi    When  he  was  near  his"^^  ' 
end,  he  commanded  his  officers  to  fail   the   fleet 
with  all  imaginable  expedition  to  Athens,  and  to 
conceal  his  death  with  the  utnioft  tare.    Accord- 
ingly this  yim  executed  With  fo  much  fecrecy,  that 
neither  the  enemy  nor  the  allies  once  fufpeded  it ; 
and   they  returned  fafe  to  Athens,  ftill  under  the 
conduct  and  aufpices  6f  Cimon,    though  he  had 
been  dead  above  thirty  days: 

Cimon  was  univcrfally  regretted  *,  which  is  no 
wonder,  fince  he  wai  poiTcfltd  of  all  thofc  quali- 
ties that  dignify  the  foul ;  he  being  a  tender  fon, 
a  faithful  Iriend  j  jtealoiis  for  the  welfare  of  his 
country,  a  great  pdlitician,  an  accomplifhcd  gene- 
ral ;  mddeft  wheh  raifed  to  the  highcft  employ- 
ments and  radft  Ihining  honours  ;  liberal  and  bene- 
ficent almoft  to  jprofufion  5  plain,  and  abhorrent  of 
oftentation  of  every  kind,  even  in  the  midft  of 

*  Sic  (e  gcrendo,  minimi  efl    cura,   8c  mors  accrba.     Comet, 
mirandum,  fi  &  vita  ejus  fuit  fc-    iVr/.  in  Cim.  cap,  4. 

Vol.  IIL  T  a  riches 
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I   AnTAx.  riches  and  abundance  ;  in  fine,  a  lover  of  fodi  d- 

I   LowQ'M'  rizens  as  were  in  unhappy  circumftances,  whoal- 

I  ways  ihared  his  eftace  wich  him,  fo  fax  was  he 

I  from  dcfpifmg  them  bccaufe  they  were  poor.   Wc 

I  don't  find   by  hiftorv,  -that  he  was  interred  with 

I  pomp,  or  that  any  uatues  or  monumems  were  ^ 

reded   to  his  memory:  but  the  greateft  honoar 

chat  could  be  paid  him,  was  the  fighs  and  ^ars  of 

the  people ;  ^  thefe  were  permanent  and  lafting  fta- 

tues,  as  it  were,  which  are  not  obnoxious  to  the 

inclemencies  of  weather,   or  the  injuries  cS  dme, 

and  endear  the  memory  of  the  good  and  virtuoDs 

to  the  remotef):  ages.    For  the  mod  fplendid  inao- 

,  ,    folseums,  works  of  brafs  and  marUe  that  arc  raifed 

X   in  honour  of  wicked  great  men,  arc  def^ifedbj 

poftcrity,  as  fepulchres  which  indofe  nothing  bot 

purrefadtion. 

What  followed  proved  more  flrongly  dieWs 
which  Greece  had  fuftainedby  his  death  ;  for  CimoB 
was  the  lad  of  all  the  Grecian  generals  vbo 
atchieved  any  confiderable  conquefl  over  die  Bar- 
barians. Excited  by  the  orators,  who  gained  the 
ftrongeft  afccndant  over  the  minds  of  the  people, 
and  fowed  the  feeds  of  divifion  in  their  pubiick  af- 
fcmblies,  they  turned  their  animofity  one  agaiflft 
another  *,  and  at  lad  rofe  to  an  open  war,  the  fa- 
tal confequences  of  which  no  one  endeavoured  to 
prevent  -,  a  circumflrance  that  was  of  great  advan- 
tage to  the  king  of  Perfia,  and  the  utmoft  pre- 
judice to  the  affairs  of  Greece. 

•  Hae  pulcherrimx  effigies  &  odium  vertit,  piofepoklirisrpei* 
nuuifurae.  Nam,  quae  faxo  ftru-  nuntur.  2aaA  jhmai.  K^  c 
ttntur>  fi  judicium  pafteromm  in    38. 
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SECT.    X- 

Tbmy^des  is  oppofei  to  Pericles.  The  envy  raifed  a- 
gainfi  the  latter.  He  clears  bimfelfj  and  prevails 
So  bow  Tbucydides  hanijbed. 

TH  E  fiobles  of  Athens  feeing  Pericles  raifed  piut  in 
(o  the  higheft  degree  of  power,  and  far  above  Pcric.  p. 
all  the  reft  of  the  citizens,  rcfolved  to  oppofe's8-x6i. 
a  oian»    who,   in  fome  meafure,    might  make 
head  a^ainft  him^  and  prevent  his  great  authority 
from  rifii^  to  monarchy.    Accordingly  they  op- 
pofed  Ceo  rericles,)  Thucydides,  Cimon's  brother- 
in-law,  a  man  who  had  difplayed  his  wifdom  on 
numberkfs  occafioos.    He  indeed  did  not  polTefs 
the  military  talents  in  fo  eminent  a  dqgree  as  Pe* 
ricks  ;  but  then  he  had  as  great  an  influence  over 
tfce  pcc^k ;  he  Ihaping  their  minds,  and  direding 
their  ammblies  as  he  pleafed :  and  as  he  never 
ftirred  out  of  the  city,  but  combated  and  oppofed 
perpetually   Pericles  in  all   his  defigns,   he  foon 
reftored  things  to  an  equilibrium.    On  the  other 
fide,  Pericles  was  now  foUicitous  of  pleaGng  the 
people   on  all  occafions,  and  he  indulged  them 
greater  liberties  thad  ever  ;  and  therefore  he  now 
entertained  them  as  often  as  pof&ble  with  Ihows, 
feftivals,  games,  and  other  diverfions. 

He  found  means  to  maintain,  during  eight 
months  in  the  year,  a  great  number  of  poor  citi- 
zens, by  putiing  them  on  board  a  fleet,  confifting 
of  thrcefcore  Ihips,  which  he  fitted  out  every  year ; 
and  thereby  he  did  bis  country  an  important  fer- 
vice,  Jby  training  up  a  great  number  of  failors  for 
its  defence.  He  alfo  planted  feveral  colonies  in 
Cherfonnefus,   in  Naxos,  in  Andros,  and  among  ^ 

the  Bifaltas  in  Thrace.    There  was  a  very  noble 
one  in  Italy,  of  which  we  (hall  foon  have  occaflon 
to  fpeak,  and  which  built  Thurium,    Pericles  had 
T  3  iffercnt 
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Artax,  different  views  in  the  fettling  of  thcfc  colookSi 
^^^^'^^-  over  and  above  the  particular  delign  he  might  en- 
tertain, of  winning  the  affedions  of  the  people  by 
that  means.  His  chief  motives  were,  to  clear  the 
city  of  a  great  number  of  idle  perfbns  who  were 
ever  ready  to  difturb  the  government;  to  rclic?c 
the  wants  of  the  loweft  chfs  of  people,  who  before 
were  unable  to  fiibfift  themfelves  ;  in  fine,  to  awe 
the  allies,  by  fetiing  true  Athenians  among  them 
as  fo  many  garrifons,  which  might  prevent  their 
engaging  in  any  mqafures .  contrary  to  the^  interet 
of  that  people.  The  Romans  made  a  happy  ofe 
pf  this  example ;  and  it  nnay  be  affirmed,  thatdiis 
wife  political  maxim  ferved  moil  ^ffcAusUly  to  fe- 
cure  the  tranquillity  of  the  ftatc. 

But  tht  circumft^pce  which  did  Pericles  ilie 
greatcft  honour  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  wai 
his  adorning  the  city  with  magniBcent  edinces  and 
pther  workS)  which  raifed  the  admiration  and  a- 
ftonifliment  of  all  fuch  foreigners  as  beheld  them, 
and  gave  them  a  mighty  ide^i  of  the  power  of  ik 
Athenians.  It  is  furprizing  that,  in  fo  Ihort  a 
fpacf,  fo  many  works,  of  architefture,  fcolpturc, 
engraving  and  painting  fliould  be  performed  5  and 
at  the  fame  tinic  be  carried  to  the  higheft  perfer 
tion  :  For  it  is  generally  found,  that  edifices  raifed 
in  hafte,  boall  neither  a  folid  and  durable  grace, 
nor  the  regularity  required  in  works  of  an  cxqui- 
fit  ly-beautiful  kind,'  Commonly ,  nothing*  b« 
length  of  time,  joined  to  the  moft  alfiduQQS  labour, 
can  give  them  fuch  a  ftrength  as  may  prcfcf|^e, 
?ind  make  them  triumph  over  ages  »  and  tbisraifcs 
our  wonder  ftill  more  of  the  works  done  bjr  Pen- 
cles,  in  their  being  raifed  in  fo  Ihorc  a  Ipacc  of 
lime,  and  their  lafting  fo  many  centuries*  f<^f 
each  of  thofc  works,  the  very  inft^nt  it  was  finifc- 
ed,  glowed  with  a  beauty  that  had  an  andqac 
caft  'y  and  at  this  time,  i.  e.  above  five  hundred 
years  after,  fays*  Plutarch,  they  boaft  a  certain  Ju- 
venile 
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vcnile  freftinefs^  as  though  they  were  but  juft  come  Artax. 
out  of  the  artift^s  hand;  fo  happily  do  they  prc-^^^^'**-  * 
fcrve  the  graces  and  charms  of  novelty^  which  will 
not  fuffer  time  to  tarnilh  their  luftre  ;  as  though  an 
ever-blooming  fpirit,  and  a  foul  exempt  from  the 
atcacks  of  age,  were  difFufed  over  every  part  of 
thofc  works. 

But  that  circumftance  which  excited  the  admira-. 
don  of  the  whole  world,  raifed  the  jealoufy  of  the 
people  againft  Pericles.     His  enemies  wefe  for  ever 
crying  aloud  in  the  aifemblies,  that  it  was  difho- 
nourablc  to  the  Athenians,  to  appropriate  to  them- 
fclves  the  fpecie  of  all  Greece,  which  he  had  fenc 
for  from  Delos,  where  it  had  been  depofued  -,  that 
the  allies  muft  neceflarily  confider  fach  an  attempt 
as  a  manifeft  tyranny,  when  they  found  that  the 
fums  which  had  been  cfxtorted  from  them,  uporx 
pretence  of  their  being  employed  in  the  war,  were 
laid  out  by  the  Athenians  in  gilding  and  embellifh-      ^ 
ing  their  city,  in  the  making  magnificent  ftatues,       ^ 
and  raifmg  temples  that  coft  millions.     They  did 
not  amplify  on  thefe  occafions ;   for  only  the  tem- 
ple of  Minerva,  called  the  Parthenone,    had  coft.  ' 
three  millions  of  Livres. 

Pericles,  on  the  contrary,   remonftrated  to  the 
Athenians,  that  they  were  not  obliged  to  give  the 
allies  an  account  of  the  monies  they  had  receiv- 
ed from  them  ;  that  it  was  enough  they  defended 
them  from,   and  repulfed  the  Barbarians,    at  the 
time    that   the    allies  furnifhed    neither    foidiefs, 
horfes,    nor  (hips ;    and  that  they  were  quit  for 
fome  fums  of  money,  which,  the  inftant  they  are 
paid  in,  are  no  longer  the  property  of  the  donors,, ' 
6ut  of  thofe  who  received  them  5    provided  thdy 
perform  thp  conditions  agreed  upon*  and  in  con- 
fidcration  of  which  they  were  received.    He  added, ^ 
^t  as  the  Atheniaas  were  ftored  fufficiently  with 
all  things  necefikry  for  war,  it  was  fit  they  (hould: 
eiDj^loy  the  reft  of  their  riches  in  edifices  and  othe?. 
T  4,  work.s,. 
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Artaz.   works,  which,  when  finilbed,  would  give  immor- 
j^oj^^ciM.  ta^^lory  to  their  city  5  and,  the  whole  lime  they 
were  carrying  on,  difFufed  a  plenty  of  all  things, 
and  gave  bread  to  a  numberleis  mulrttude  of  citi- 
zens :  That  they  themfclves  had  all  kinds  of  mate- 
rials, as  timber,  ftone,  brais,  ivory,  gold,  eboay, 
and  cyprefs  wood  *,  and  all  forts  of  artificers  apa- 
ble  of  working  them,  as  carpenters,  malbns,  fmitbs, 
ftone-cutters,   dyers,    goldfmiths  ;    artificers  who 
work  in  ebony,  painters,  embroiderers  and  turners; 
men  fie  to  conduft  their  naval  affairs,    as  mer- 
chants, failors  and  experienced  pilots  ;  others  to 
perform  the  land-carriage,    as  cartwrights,  wag- 
goners, carters,  rope  makers,  paviors,  &fr.   That 
it  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  government  to 
employ  thefe  different  artificers  and  others,  whichj 
as  fo  many  feparate  bodies,  formed,  when  united, 
a  kind  of  peaceable  and  domeftick  army,  whofe 
different  fundions  and  employments  were  of  emolu- 
ment  to  perfons  of  both  fcxes  and   of  all  ages: 
Laftly,  that  whilft  men  who  were  vigorousenougb, 
and  of  an  age  fit  to  bear  arms,  whether  foldiers  or 
failors,  and  thofe  who  were  in  the  different  garri- 
fons,  were  fupported  with  the  publick  monies;  it 
was  but  juft,  that  the  reft  of  the  people  who  lived 
in  the  city  ftiould  alfo  be  maintained  in  their  wayj 
and  that  as  all  were  members  of  the  fame  rcpub- 
lick,  they  all  fhould  reap  the   dime  advantages, 
by  doing  it  fervices,  which,  though  of  a  different 
kind,  did  yet  all  contribute  to  its  lecurity  or  orna- 
ment. 

One  day,  as  the  debates  were  growing  warm, 
Pericles  offered  to  defray  the  expcnce  of  all  thcfc 
things ,  provided  it  fhould  be  declared  in  the 
publick  inscriptions,  that  he  only  had  been  at  the 
charge  of  them.  At  thefe  words  the  people,  cither 
admiring  his  magnanimity,  or  fired  with  emula- 
tion, and  determined  npt  to  let  him  ravilh  this 
glory  froip  thtm,    cried  with  one  voice,  that  he 
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light  take  out  of  the  publick  treafury  all  the  Art  ax. 
ums  ncccflary  for  his  purpofe.  Lovigiu. 

Phidias  the  celebrated  iculptor  prefided  over  all** 
hcfe  works,  as  direftor-generaL  It  was  he  who 
larticularly  caft  the  gold  *  and  ivory  ftatue  repre- 
enting Pallas,  which  was  fo  highly  valued,  antient- 
fj  by  all  the  judges.  There  arofe  z^  incredible  ar- 
lor  and  emulation  among  the  feveral  artificers, 
yho  all  mutually  ftrove  to  excel  one  another,  and 
mmortali^e  their  names  by  mafter-pieces  of  art. 

The  odeum,  or  mufick-theatre,  the  infide  of 
xrhich  was  filled  with  a  great  number  of  feats  and 
:olumns,  and  whbfe  upper-part  grew  narrower^ 
ind  terminated  in  a  point,  was  built,  as  hifto- 
ry  informs  us,  after  the  model  of  king  Xerxes's 
tent,  according  to  the  direftion  of  Pericles.  Ic 
was  at  that  time  he  propofed  with  great  warmth, 
a  decree,  by  which  it  was  ordained,  that  mufical 
games  (hould  be  celebrated  on  the  feftival  called 
Panadienxa  ;  and  having  been  chofen  the  judge 
and  diftributor  of  the  prizes,  he  appointed  the 
manner  in  which  muficians  (hould  play  on  the  flute 
and  the  lyre,  as  well  as  fing.  From  that  time» 
the  mufical  games  were  always  exhibited  in  this 
theatre. 

I  have  already  taken  notice,  that  the  more  the 
beauty  and  fplendor  of  thefe  works  were  admired^ 
the  ftronger  envy  and  greater  clamour  was  raifed 
againft  Pericles.  The  orators  who  were  in  the 
oppofite  fadtion,  were  eternally  exclaiming  againft 
him,  and  tearing  his  charadler  to  pieces ;  accufing 
him^of  fquandring  the  publick  monies,  and  laying 
out  very  unfeafonably  the  revenues  of  the  ftate  ia 
edifices,  whofc  magnificence  was  of  no  ufe.  At 
laft,  the  rupture  between  him  and  Thucydides  rofe 
to  fuch  a  height,  that  one  or  other  of  them  muft 

feA  ^^^ .  ^"^ervae  Athenls  Laec  8c  anro  conflat.  P/iti.  I.  36. 
^^  ampJitudine  utemur,  ccm  c.  5.  Thhftatw  wm  twint^-fisc 
U  fe  coUtoKQia  xxHU   Eborc   tmu  in  beighu 

ncccffarily 
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AiLTAx.  neccflarily  be  banifticd  by  the  olh-acifm.  He  got 
LowGiM.  ^.|^^  i^^^^^j.  ^f  Thucydidcs  ;  prevailed  to  have  him 
ba^nhlicd  i  crulhed  by  that  means  the  fkdion  whkh 
oppofed  him,  and  obtained  a  defpotick  authority 
over  the  city  and  government  of  Athens.  He  now 
difpofed  at  pleafure  of  the  publick  monies,  the 
Ibrces  and  (hips.  The  iflands  and  fea  werefubjeft 
to  him  ;  and  he  reigned  fingly  and  alone  in  that 
wide  domaia,  vhich  extended,  not  only  over  the 
Greeks,  but  the  Barbarians  alfo,  and  which  was 
cemented  and.  ftrengthned  by  the  obedience  and 
fidelity  oif  the  conquered  nations,  by  the  fricndlhip 
of  kings,  and  the  treaties  cbnplud^d  with  vario© 
princes. 

Hiftorians  expatiate  greatly  on  ihe  magiificeot 
edifices  and  other  works  with  which  Pericles  adonh 
cd  Athens,  and  I  have  related  faithfully  the  tcfti- 
mrny  they  give  on  this  occafion ;  bnt  I  cannot  far. 
whether  the  copipiaints  and  mu^r  mura  laifed  agaiaft 
hirD,  were  very  ill  grounded.     And  iiidced,  was  it 
juft  in  him  to  expend  in  fuperftuoi^s  buildings,  a«i 
•  T^ftst-  '^^^  decorationsi,/  the  immenfe  *  fums  defigned  to 
Mwutrfed  ^carry  onHhe  war  v  wd  would  it  not  h^ve  been  bef- 
np-wardi    ten  to  have  cafed  the  allies  of  part  of  the  contri- 
1^,'^^^.^^^bucions,    which,  in  Pericles*s  adminiftration,  wcf^ 
jfuiftty.      raifcd  to  a  third  part  more  than  before?   Accord- 
lib.  2.     ing  to  Cicero,  fuch  edifices  and  other  works  onlj, 
Offic.       ^j.g  jpyiy  i^Qj-thy  our  admiration,  as  arc  of  ufcto 
**     "      the  publick,    as  aquaedufts,    cicy-watls,   citadck, 
arfenals,  fea-ports ;  and  to  thefe  we  mull  add,  the 
work  made  by  Pericles,    to  join  Athens  to  liJC 
port  of  Piraeus.     But  Cicero  obfervcs  at  the  fanic 
time»  that;  Pericles  was  blamed  for  fijuandring  a-  , 
Way  the  piibl.ick  treafure,  merely  to  embcllilh  the 
IffGorg.  ciry  wuh  Iu^liBjjous  ornaments.,  rlato,  who  form- 
r.  t;rj.    ed  a  judgment  o|  things,  not  fron%  their  outward 
in  Aicih.  fpien^f^  but  from  truth,  obferves  (after  his  roaf- 
«-  P-  »i9-  i-er  Socrates;  that  Pericles,  with  all  his  grand  edi- 
fices and  other  works>  had  not  improved  the  zoind 
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>f  one  of  the  ctcizens  in  virtue,  but  rather  cor-  Artax, 
uptcd  the  purity  and  fimpliciry  of  their  anticnt  ^^^^^' 
naimers. 

SECT.    XI. 

Pericles  €bat^es  bis  conduH  towards  the  people.    His 
prodigfous  autb$riiy.    His  diftintereftednefs. 

WHEN   Pericles    faw  himfelf  thqs  inveftedpiut.  in 
with  the  whole  authority,  he  began  to  change  Pcnd- 
bis  behaviour.     He  now  was  not  fo  mild  and  gen-  P*  '^'* 
tie  as  before,  nor  did  he  fubcnit  or  abandon  him* 
fclf  any  longer  to  the  whims  and  caprice  of  the  peo- 
ple, as  to  fo  many  winds ;  but  drawing  in,  fays 
Plutarch,the  reins  of  this,too  Joofc,  popular  govern- 
ment, in  the  fame  manner  as  we  fcrew   up  the  >  .. 
ftrings  of  an  inftrument  when  too  flack }  he  change 
td  ic  into  an  ariftocracy,  of  rather  a  kind  of  mo- 
narchy, but  at  the  fj»me  time  was  fof  ever  ftudi- 
ous  of  the  publick  welfare.    Making  virtue  there- 
fore his  conftant  aim,  and  becoming  irreproachable 
in  all  things,  he  gained  fo  mighty  an  afcendant  o- 
ver  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  he  turned  and 
direftcd  them  at  pleafure.   Now,  by  his  bare  coun- 
fcl,  and  by  perfuafive  methods,  he  would  win  them 
over  gently  to  his  will,  and  gain  their  affcnt  fpon- 
tancoufly ;    at  other  times,   when  he  found  them 
obftinate,  he  would  drag  them  forward,    and  a- 
gainft  their  will,  to  thofe  things  which  were  for 
their  good;    imitating  on  this  occafion  a  skilful 
phyiician,  who,  in  a  tedious  and  flubbom  difeafe, 
knows  which  feafons  are  proper  for  him  to  indulge 
his  patient  in  innocent  medicaments  that  are  plea- 
fing  5  in  order  after  to  adminifter  thofe  of  a  firong 
and  violent  nature,  which  at  the  fame  time  that  they 
torture  him,  arc  alone  capable  of  reftpring  him  to  * 
Mch.  ^  ^ 

And 
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Artax.  And  indeed*  k  is  manifeft  chat  die  utmoft  skill 
LoKoiM.  and  abilities  were  required,  to.  oiana^e  and  ffmn 
a  populace  who  were  elated  by  their  power,  and 
borne  away  by  caprice  ;  and,  on  this  occafioD  Pe- 
ricles focceeded  wonderfully.  He  ufed  to  employ. 
according  to  the  different  ficuation  ot  thio|s, 
fomecimes  hope,  and  at  other  times  fear,  as  a  doa- 
ble rudder,  either  to  check  the  wild  traofpons  aod 
fiarts  of  the  people,  or  to  raife  them  when  dcjcded 
and  defponding.  By  this  condu&  he  (bowed  that 
eloquence,  as  rlato  obferves,  is  only  the  ast  of  di- 
re£ling  the  minds  of  people  at  will ;  and  tk 
the  chief  e;xcellency  of  this  art  confifts,  m  moviog, 
feafonably,  the  various  paflkms,  whether  geacic  or 
violent;  which  being  to  the  foul  what  ftriogi are 
to  a  mutical  inftrumenc,  need  oaly,  in  oider  to 
produce  their  eSedt,  but  be  touched  tqf  an  iog^ 
nious  and  skilful  hand* 

It  muft  nevertbelefs  be  confeflcd,  that  die  or- 
cumftance  which  gave  Pericles  this  great  aotkori- 
ty,  waS|  not  only  the  force  of  his  eloquence  \  but, 
as  Thucydides  obferves,  the  fame  of  bis  life,  and 
his  great  probity. 
Pint  in        Pluurch  points  out  in  Pericles,   one  quality 
pr^/de  ^which  is  very  eflential  to  ftatefmen  i  a  quality,  wcO 
2q>.ger.  adapted  to  win  the  efteem  and  confidence  of  ck 
p.  S12.    pubiick,    and  which  fuppofes  a  great  fuperioricy 
of  roiod  I  and  that  is,  for  a:  man  to  be  fully  per- 
fuaded  that  he  wants  the  cpunfels  of  others,  and  is 
not  able  to  manage  and  direct,  fingly,  all  things: 
to  aObciate  with  himfelf  perfons  of  merit  in  his 
toils,  to  employ  each  of  thefe  accord'uig  tobisca- 
lents ;  and  to  leave  to  them  the  managcoKot  of 
leiTcr  things,   which  only  confume  time,  and  de- 
prive him  of  the  liberty  of  thinking,   fo  neccfliry 
for  the  conducting  of  important  affairs,   Sudi  a 
*    conduct,  fays  Plutarch,  is  produ&ivc  of  two  feli- 
cities*   Firft,  it  extinguiihes  or  at  lead  deadens cbi 
fire  of  envy  and  jealoufy,  by  dividing,  in  ibmc 

flicafurci 
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mcafure,  a  power,  which  is  grating  and  ofienfiveARTAx* 
to  us  when  wc  fee  it  united  in  one  finglc  perfon^f^^UflUl. 
as  diough  the  merit  of  all  other  men  centred  \a 
him.    Secondly,  it  advances  and  fecilicates  die  ex* 
ecotion  of  affairs,  and  fecures  more  ftrongly  their 
fuccefs.  Plutarch,  the  better  to  explain  his  thought, 
employs  a  very  natural  and  beautiful  comparifon* 
The  hand^  fays  he,  whkh,  for  its  being  divided  in- 
to  five  fingers,  fo  far  from  being  weaker,  is  the 
ftronger,  the  more  adive,  and  better  adapted  to 
motion  on  that  very  account.    It  is  the  fame  of  a 
ftatefman,  who  has  the  skill  to  divide  his  cares  and 
fun&ions  in  a  proper  manner,  and  who,  by  that 
means  makes  his  authority  more  adtive,  more  ex- 
tenfive  and  decifive :  whereas,   the  indifcreet  fire 
of  a  narrow-minded  man,  who  takes  umbrage  at, 
and  will  grafp  all  things,   ferves  to  no  other  pur- 
pofe  but  to  fet  his  weaknefs  and    incapacity  in 
a  more  glaring  light,  and  to  difconcert  his  affairs* 
Bat  Pericles,   fays  Plutarch,  did  not  ad  in  this 
manner.    Like  to  a  skilful  pilot,   who,    though 
he  ftand  almoft  aK>tionlefs  himfelf,  he  yet  puts  e- 
very  thing  in  motion,  and  will  fometimes  feat  fub- 
altern  ofiicers  at  the  helm  ;  fo  Pericles  was  the  foul 
of  the  government;  and,  feeming  to  be  altogether  i^ 
una&ive,  he  yet  moved  and  governed  all  things  ; 
making  ufe  of  the  eloquence  of  one  man,  the  cre- 
dit   aq^  intereft  of  another,   the   prudence  of  a 
third,  the  bravery  and  courage  of  a  fourth,  and 
ib  on. 

To  what  has  been  here  related,   we  may  add  a-  Plut.  ia 
nother  quality  which  is  no  lefs  rare  and  Valuable,  v^  ^^^cL 
I  mean,  a  noble  and  difintcrefted  foul.    Pericles  P*^^^^* 
had  fo  great  a  difinclination  to  the  receiving  of 
gifts ;  he  had  fo  utter  a  contempt  for  riches,  and 
was  fo  far  above  all  venal  defires,  that  although  he 
had  raifcd  Athens  to  the  richeft  and  moft  flourifli- 
ing  ftate;  though  his  power  had  furpaffcd  that  of 
many  tyraflu  and  kings;  though  he  had  long  dif- 
l  pofed 
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Artaz.  pofed  in  an  abfoluce  manner  of  the  titafiirts  q( 
^fJJf^L  G^^ccj  he  yet  did  not  add  a  finglc  drachma  to 
the  eftate  he  had  inherited  from  his  father.  This 
was  the  fource,  the  true  caufc  of  the  fuprcmc  «i- 
^  thority  which  Pericles  obtained  in  the  rcpublickj 

_  the  juft  and  worthy  fruit  of  his  integrity  and  per- 

ft6t  difintereftcdnefs. 
It  was  not  only  for  a  few  fwifdy-flccting  no- 
I  ments,  nor  during  the  firft  ilarts  of  a  rifingfavow, 

whofe  grace  and  beauty  are  generally  fliort-li?d» 
that  he  preferved  this  authority.     He  masocaioeds 
forty  years,  in  fpite  of  the  oppofition  of  Cimon, 
of  Tolmidcs,  of  Thucydides,    and  many  oihcn, 
who  had  all  declared  againft  him  ;  and  of  thefe 
forty  years  he  fpent  fifteen  without  a  rival,  from 
the  timejof  Thucydides's  banifbment,  andcondofiK! 
all  affairs  with  defpotick  fway.    Nevcrthclcfs,  h 
the  midft  of  this  fupreme  power,    which  he  had 
rendred  perpetual  and  boundleis  in  his  own  perfai, 
his  foul  was  ever  fuperiour  to  the  charms  aod  al- 
lurements of  wealth,    though  he  had  always  im- 
proved his  eftate  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power.  Foe 
Pericles  did  not  aft  like  thofe  noblemen,  who,  not- 
withftanding  their  immenle  revenues,  either  through 
negligence  or  want  of  oeconomy,  or  thdr  ridica* 
loufly-kviih  expences>   are  always   poor  in  the 
midft  of  their  riches  •,  unable  and  unwilling  to  do  tic 
leaft  fervice  to  their  virtuous  friends,  or  their  fith- 
'  ful  and  zealous  domefticks  ;  and  at  laft  die  in  e- 
very  one's  debt,  whence  their  name  and  memory 
are  had  in  the  utmoft  deteftation  by  their  unfortc- 
nate  creditors.  I  (hall  not  expatiate  on  another  a- 
treme,  to  which  this  negligence  andwantofcecooo 
my  generally  lead,  I  mean  rapine,  a  love  of  gifts,  and 
exadions ;  for  here,  as  well  as  in  the  management 
of  the  publick  monies,  the  maxim  of  Tacitus  takes 
place  *  viz.  that  when  a  man  has  fquandred  away 

*  Si  ambitionc  xrarium  ex-    dum  crit.     Tadt  Awud,  1 2 
hauferimu?,  per  fcdera  fupplcn-    c.  3^ 

his 
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his  eftace^  he  then  makes  it  his  whole  ftudy  to  re-  Axtax. 
pair  the  lofs  of  it  by  all  forts  of  methods,  not  ex-if!lf2L 
cepcing  the  moft  criminal. 

Pericles  knew  much  better  the  uTe  ^ich  a  ftatef- 
man  opght  to  make  pf  riches«    He.  was  fenfible 
that  he  ought  to  expend  them  in  the  fervice  of  the 
publick,    fuch  as,  the  procuring  of  able  men  to 
alEft  hin)  in  the  adminiftration  ;  the  relieving  good 
officers,  who  too  frequently  arc  in  unhappy  circum- 
ftances ;  the  rewarding  and  encouraging  merit  of 
what  kind  foever,  and  a  thoufand  fuch  things ;  to 
which  doubtlefs,  either  on  account  of  the  exquifite 
joy  they  give,  or  the  folid  glory  that  refults  front 
them,  no  one  will  be  fo  thoughdefs  as  to  coqi* 
pare  the  expence  which  is  laviihedaway  in  enter- 
tainments,  in  equipages,   or  in  gaming.    In  this 
view  Pericles  husbanded  his  eftate  with  the  utmoft 
ceconomy ;   having  himfeif  taught  one  of  his  old 
fervants  to  manage  his  domeitick  concerns ;   and 
he  always  had  the  account  brought  him,  at  Hated 
times,  ^f  all  thiags  that  had  been  received  as  well 
as  expended  %  confining  himfeif  and  his  family  to 
a  decent  fubfiftence,  (whence  he  banifhed  feverely 
.  all  fuperfluities  of  a  vain  and  oftentadous  kind,) 
proportionable  to  his  eftate  and  condition.     This 
Way  of  life,  indeed,  did  no  way  pleafe-his  children 
when  they  were,  come  to  years  of  maturity,    and 
much  lefs  his  wife.     Thefe  thought  that  Pericles 
did  not  allow  a  competency  fufficient  for  perfons 
of  their  rank '%  and  murmured  at  that  low  and  for- 
did oeconomy,  as  they  called  it,  which  left  behind 
it  no  traces  of  the  plenty  which  generally  reigns 
in  thofe  palaces  where  riches   and  authority  are 
united.     However,    Pericles    had  ^ictlc  regard  to 
thefe  complaints,  and  directed  his  views  to  things 
of  much  greater  importance. 

I  believe  it  will  not  be  improper  to  apply  on 
this  occafion,  a  very  juft  remark  of  Plutarch,  bor- 
rowed from   his    parallel  of  Ariftides  and  Cato. 
a  Afcir 
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AitTAx«  After  faying^  that  political  virtiic,  or  the  art  of 
^^*Q"*  governing  cities  and  kingdonn^  is  the  grcatcft  aad 
moft  perfect  that  man  canacguire»headds,thatoeoo- 
Bomy  is  not  one  of  the  moft  mconfideraMe  bra&chcs 
pf  this  virtue.  And  indeed*  as  riches  are  one  of 
thofe  mediums  which  may  moft  contribute  to  the 
fecurity  or  ruin  of  a  ftate  ;  the  art  that  teaches  to 
difpofe  of,  and  make  a  good  ofe  of  them,  ud 
which  is  called  aconmnical^  is  certainly  a  bnndi  of 
the  art  of  politicks  ^  and  not  one  <tf  the  moft 
inconfiderable  branches  of  it,  finoe  gratt  wifiloo 
is  required,  in  order  to  the  ohTerviog  a  joft  mediaQ 
on  thefe  occalions,  and  to  the  bani&ii^  povotf 
and  too  great  opulence  from  a  country.  Kisckis 
art,  which  avoiding  induftriou%  all  triflii%  ind 
needlefi  expences,  prevents  a  magiftrate  from  (^ 
ing  forced  to  overburthen  a  people  with  tazes; 
and  keeps  always  in  refervc,  in  the  publidt  cof- 
fers, monies  fufficient  for  fupporting  a  war  tk 
may  break  out,  or  for  providing  agaioft  uf 
unforefeen  accident.  Now  what  is  find  of  aiuf* 
dom  or  of  a  city,  may  be  applied  to  pardcufar 
perfons.  For  a  city,  which  is  compQ&d  of  a& 
aflemblage  of  houfes,  and  which  forms  a  whole  of 
feveral  parts  united  •,  is  either  powerful  or  weak 
when  taken  together,  in  proportion  as  all  tkc 
members  of  which  it  confifts,  are  ftrmig,  or 
feeble.  Pericles  certainly  acquitted  himfett  veil 
with  regard  to  that  part  of  this  fcience  which  «• 
iatcs  to  the  government  of  a  family  :  but  I  cannot 
fay,  if  the  fame  may  be  faid,  of  his  adnuoifiracioQ 
of  the  publick  monies.,  < 


SECT. 
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Artaz. 

SECT,  xn*  • 


Jiabufy  mi  mntefts  arife  between  the  Atbenuins  and 
LM^ianumism.  A  trusty  of  peace  is  concluded  for 
ibirty  ye^s. 

SUCH  was  the  conduft  of  Pericles  with  re-Pkt  in 
fpcd  to  his  domeftick  concerns  :  and  he  was  Pcnd. 
no  kfs  famous  for  his  adminiftracion  of  publick  af-P*  '^^* 
Iktrs.  The  Lacedaemonians  beginning  to  grow 
jeakMtt  of  the  profperity  of  the  Athenians,  and  to 
fi^De  umbnige  at  it ;  Pericles,  to  inflame  the  cou* 
fag^  of  the  citizens,  and  enlarge  their  greatnefs  of 
jbiil,  publilbed  a  decree,  importing,  that  orders 
flioold  be  lent  to  all  the  Greeks,  which  part  foever 
of  Europe  or  Afia  they  might  inhabit,  and  to  all 
the  cities  great  or  fmall,  to  fend  immediately 
thdr  deputies  or  reprefentatives  to  Athens,  toex- 
aimiie  iad  debate  on  ways  and  means  to  rebuild 
the  lemples  that  had  been  burnt  by  the  Barbari- 
ads  J  to  perform  the  facrifices,  which  they  had  en- 
gaged thcmfelves  to  offer  up,  for  the  preferva- 
tion  and  fafety  of  Greece,  when  war  was  carrying 
on  againft  them  :  as  alfo,  to  conftder  on,  the  ex- 
pedients that  njight  be  employed,  to  eftablilh  fuch 
an  order  and  difcipline  in  their  navy,  that  all 
fiiips  might  fail  in  fafety,  and  the  Greeks  live  in 
peace  with  one  another. 

Accordingly  there  were  chofen  for  this  embafly 
twenty  perfons,  each  of  whom  was  upwards  of 
fifty  years  old.  Five  of  thefc  were  fent  to  the 
lontans  and  Dores  of  Afia,  ar.d  the  inhabicanrs  of 
the  iflands  as  far  as  Lefbos  and  Rhodes ;  five  to  the 
countries  of  the  Hellefpont  and  Thrace,  as  far  as 
Byzantium.  Five  were  ordered  to  go  to  Boeotia, 
to  Phocis,  and  Peloponnefus  ^  and  to  go  from 
thence,  by  the  country  of  the  Locri,  to  the  upper 
continent,  and  to  go  over  it  as  far  as  Acarnanja 

Vol.  IIL  U  and 
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Artax.'  and  Ambracia.  The  laft  five  were  ordered  to 
LowQiM.  ^j.Qfg  Euboea,  and  to  go  to  the  people  of  mount 
CEca,  and  thofe  of  the  gulph  of  Malea,  and  to  the 
Inhahitants  of  Phthiotis,  of  Achaia,  and  of  Thef- 
faly ;  to  exhort  the  federal  nations,  to  come  totbe 
aflTembly  convened  in  Athens,  and  to  affift  at  d^e 
debates  which  (hould  be  there  carried  on  coocero- 
ing  pciacf  r  ^nd  t|ie  goieral  aSairs  of  Grtcce*  I 
judged  it  neceflary  to  enter  intp  this  detail,  as  it 
Qiq^  how  far  the  power  of  the  Greeks  extended, 
and  the  authority  which  the  Athenians  enjojfcd 
among  them. 

But  all  thefe  follicitationa  were  in  vain ;  the  cities 
hot  fending  their  depotjest  whkhf  accordiog  to 
hiftorians,  was  owing  to  the  oppofnion  made  bjf 
the  Lacedaemonians,  a  circumftance  wesre  aot 
tio  wonder  at«  They  were  huCibk^  (hatPerides's 
dcfign  was»  to  make  Athens  be  recog/aized  as 
miftrefs  and  fovereign  o/  all  the  other  Greciaa  ci- 
ines  }  and  Lacedosmonia  was  far  frcHn  allawiog  it 
that  honour.  A  fecret  leayen  of  difcordhadi  (^^ 
Come  years,  began  to  difturb  (he  tranquility  of 
Greece ;  and  we  fhall  Bpd  by  (he  i^uel,  that  the 
minds  of  men  grew  more  and  mor^  exafperaui 
Pericles  had  acquired  great  fanio  for  the  vi^ioffi 
with  which  he  formed  and  conduded  his  ^ter- 
prizes.  The  troops  rcpofed'the  higheft  cenfidcncc 
m  him,  and  whenever  they  followed  hitn,  they 
were  fluflied  with  hopes  of  certaui  fycccfe  His 
chief  maxim  of  war  was,  never  to  vencqre  a  bar- 
tie  unlefs  he  were  almoft  fure  of  vi^ory*  ^^  "^ 
be  lavifh  of  the  blood  of  the  citizens.  He  ufedto 
fay  frequently^  that  were  it  in  his  power  diey  W^ 
be  immortal  *,  that  when  trees  were  felled,  they 
flioot  to  life  again  in  a  little  time  ;  but. when  once 
men  die,  they  are  loft  for  even  A  victory 
that  was  but  the  effeft  of  a  happy  temerity,  ap- 
peared to  him  not  very  praife-worthy,  thowgh  i^ 
i^ften  was  n)uch  aomiredv 

This 
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His  expedition  ir^ia  the  Thracian*C?hcrfonnefusARTAx. 
\  -firm  great  honour;  and  was  of  great  advan- ifJ^fiHl: 
jc  to  lUI  the  'Greeks  of  that'  country :  for  he 
t  6nly  ftrengthnerf   the  Grecian  cities  of  that 
•hfbht,  by  the  colonies  of  Athenians  which  he 
rfied  thither  ;  but  he  alfo  (hur  up  the  Ifthmus 
ch  a  ftrong  wall,  with  forts  at  proper  diftances 
im  fea  to  fca  ;  fccuring  by  thit  means  the  whole 
untry   from    the   perpetual    incurfiohs   of  the 
fiTacians,  who  wtrc  very  near  neighbours  to  it. 
He  alfo  failed  with  an  hundred  fhips  round  Pe- 
ponnefos,  fpreading  the  terror  of  the  Athenian 
nis  whefcfoevcr  he  came,  the  fuccefs  of  which 
IS  not  onCe  interrupted  on  this  occafion. 
HeaxJvanced  as  far  as  the  kingclom  of  Pqntus 
tth  a  large,  well-manned,  and  Aiagnificenx  fleet  ; 
id  incfdged  the  Grecian  cities  all  they  thought 
[•to  ask  of  him.     At  the  fame  time  he  exhibited 
» the  Barbarian  nations  in  that  neighbourhood,  to 
leir  kings  and  princes,"  the  great ncfs  of  the  power 
^  the  Athenians  ;    and  proved  to  thcm>  by  tho 
curity  whh  which  he  failed  to  all  parts,  that  they 
^ffeffed,  unrivalled,  the  empire  of  the  feas. . 
Bur  fo  conftant  and  Qiining  i  fuccefs  began  to  jy^  p^ 
i2zle   the  eyes  of  the*  Athenians.     Intoxicated' 164. 
iih  the  idea  of  their  power  and  grandeur,  they 
)w  rcvblved  nothing  but  the  boWeft  and  moft 
Icndid  proje<5ls. .  They  were  for  ever. 'talking  of 
iefign  thCy  entertained  of  invading*  Egypt  anew  i 
attacking  th6  maritime  provinces  of  the  great      ^ 
^g\  (if , carry ingtlieif  arrns  into  Sicily^  (  a  fatal*  ' 
i<r  unhappy  defign,  which  at  that  time  was  hot 
bonded    with    ill   cqnfequencfes,    though   it .  was 
^ivedfoon  after*  )^>^<1   to  extend   their  conqucll?^ 
(Wards  Hetruria    on  ontJ  fide,  and  Carthage   bii 
«  other.    Pericles  had  too  much  fenfc  to  acqui- 
te  with  fuch  idle  views,  or  to  countenance  them 
Ith  his  credit  and  approbation.     On    the  con- 
l;y»  his  whole  ftudy  was,  to  damp  that  reftlcfs 
^OL.  HI.  U  2  ardour 
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Artax.    ardour,    and    check    that  ambition  whick  bew 
^^^^^'  neither  bounds  or  meafure.    In  his  opinion,  the 
Athenians  ought  to  employ  their  forces,  in  times  to 
come,  only  in  fecoringand  prefervinethe  cooqoefts 
they  had  already  gained ;  and  he  thought  lie  had 
gained  a   great  point,  in  weakning  the  power  of 
the  Lacedsemonians,  which  he  always  nieditaced; 
and  this  was  particularly  feen  in  the  facred  war. 
Plut.  in        This  name  was  given  to  the  war  which  was 
Pcricl.      faifcd  on  account  of  Delphos.    The  Laccctemooi- 
'"  ^^^    ans  having  entred,  armed,  into  the  country  where 
that  temple  is  fituated,  had  difpoflefled  the  inha- 
bitants of  Phocis  of  the  fuperintendence  of  chat 
temple,  and  beftowed  ft  on  the  Delphi.    Asfooa 
as  tncy  left  it,  Pericles  went  thither  with  an  army, 
and  reftored  the  Phocenfes. 

The  Euboeans  having  rebelled  at  the  fame  time, 
Pericles  was  obliged  to  march  thither  with  an 
army.  He  was  no  fooner  arrived  there,  but  nets 
was  brought,  that  the  inhabitants  of  M^an  had 
taken  up  arms^  and  that  the  LacedsoKMiians, 
headed  by  Pliftonax  their  king,  were  on  the  froo- 
tiers  of  Attica.  This  obliged  him  to  quit  Euboea^ 
and  to  go  with  all  the  difpatch  imaginable  to  foe 
cour  his  country.  The  Lacedaemonian  army  be- 
ing retired,  he  returned  a^ainft  th(i  rebels,  and 
again  fubjeded  all  the  cities  of  Euboea  to  the 
Athenians. 
A.  M  Being  returned  from  this  expedition,  a  truce  for 

3558.  thirty  years  was  concluded  between  the  Atheniaox 
Ant.  J.Cand  Lacedaemonians.  This  treaty  reftorcd  things 
•r^'  ^  to  a  tranquillity  for  the  prefcnt :  out  as  it  did  not 
1,  ,"^-"5.  defcend  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  nor  cure  the  jca- 
Diod.  "^  loufy  and  enmity  of  the  two  nations,  this  calm 
P-  87-      was  not  of  long  duration. 
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Artax. 

SECT.   XIII.  i:^!i^ 


Vew  fuhjeSls  of  contention  between  the  two  nations^ 
occaftoned  by  the  jftbenians  laying  fiege  to  Samos ; 
by  tbeir  fuccouring  the  people  of  Corcyra,  and  by  their 
befteging  Potidaa.     An  open  rupture  enfues. 

rHE  Athenians^  fix  years  after,  took  up  arms 
againft  Samos  in  favour  of  Miletus.    Thefe   "^    * 
wo  cities  were  contefting  for  that  of  Priene,  to  Ant.  J.  C* 
rfaich  each  claimed  pofieffion.     It  is  pretended,  440. 
bat  Pericles  lighted  up  this  war  to  pleafe  a  h^J^^y^- 
aous  cortezan,    with  whom   he    was  very  much  ^5 'P'^^' 
Ditten,  whofe  name  was  Afpafia,  and  a  native  ofDiod.1.12. 
/lilctus.    After  feveral  events,  and  various  battles  p-  88. 89. 
ad  been  fought,  Pericles  befieged  the  capital  ofpK^^j*** 
te  ifland  of  Samos.    It  is  related,  that  this  was  thep^"^-  _ 
rft  time  he  employed  military  engines,  as  batte- 167.  ^ 
ing-rams  and  tejiudines^   invented  by  Arrcmon  the 
ogincer,  who  was  lame,  and  theretorc  was  always 
irried  in  a  chair  to  the  batteries,  whence  he  was 
niamcd  Pcriphoretus.    The  ufe  of  thcfe  machines 
ad  been  long  known  in  the  eaft.    The  Samians, 
Pter  fuftaining  a   nine  months  fiege,  furrendred. 
ericles  then  raz*d  their  walls,  difpoflefled  them  of 
\t\x  (hips,  and  demanded  immenfe  fums  to  de- 
ay  the  expences  of  the  war.    Part  ot  this  fum 
teypaid  down  ;  agreed  to  disburfe  the  reft  at  a 
:ruin  time,  and  gave  hoftages  by  way  of  fecu. 
ty  for  the  payment. 

After  the  reduction  of  Samdi,  Pericles  being 
turned  to  Athens,  buried  in  a  fplendid  manner 
I  who  had  loft  their  lives  in  this  war,  and  him- 
If  fpoke  the  funeral  oration  over  then*  graves. 
his  cuftom,  which  he  firft  introduced,  was  af» 
rwards  obferved  very  regularly.  The  fenate  of 
e  Areopagus  always  appointed  the  orator  on 
cfe  occafioiv.  He  was  chofen,  ten  years  after, 
U  3  to 


^»g|x.   to  perforin  the  like  ceremony  in  che  bcgioDing  of 

Le^^l!!  the  Pcloponncfian.war. 

^K72^         Pericles,    who'forefaw   that  a  rupture  would 

Ant.  J.  C.f®on  break  out  between  the  Athenians  an4  Laa- 

432.        (jaemomans,  advifed  the  former  to  fend  Ibccourco 

Thucyd.  |jjg  people  of  CoTcyrA,  whom  the  Corinthians  bd 

J_^^^'  *^  invaded  j  and  to  wiri  oyer  to  their  intcrcft  ibai 

Diod.l.iz.ifland  which  was  fo  very  formidable  at  Tea  i  lie 

p,  90-93. foretelling  them,  that  they  would  be  attacked  by 

Pcricl'^    the  Peloponneiians.    Here  follows  the  occj^fipn  ot 

p.  167.    ^^^  quarrel  between  the  people  of  Corey  ra  and  of 

Corinth,  which  gave  rife  to  that  of  Peloponndui) 

this  being  one  of  the  mod  cgnfiderable  cveats  in 

the  Grecian  hiftory. 

*  Epidamnum,'  a  maritime  city  of  Macedonia 
among  the  Taulantii,  was  a  colooy  of  Corcyraw, 
and  founded  by  Phalius  of  Corinth.  This  city 
growings  in  time,  very  large  and  populous,  di- 
vifions  arofe  in  it ,  and  the  commpn  people 
drove  out  the  mofl:  wealthy. inhabitants,  who  went 
over  to  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  infcftcd 
them  greatly  with  their  incurfions.  Jn  this  ex- 
tremity, they  firft  had  rccourfe  to  the  Corqrans, 
and  being  reFufcd  by  them,  thty  addreffcfd  the  Co 
rinthians,  who  took,  them  under  their  proicfliofli 
fcnt  fuccours  to,  and  fettled  other  inhabitants,  inii. 
But  they  did  not  continue  long  unmolefted  iherCi 
the  Corcyrans  befieging  it  with  a  large  fleet.  The 
people  of  p)rinth  haftened  to  (uccour  it,  bat 
having  been  defeated  at  k^y  the  city  fyrrcndred 
that  very  day,  upon  condition  that  the  foceigwrs 
Ihould  be  flav^s,  and  t-hc  Corinthianjs  prifoners,  tsH 
further  orders.  The  Corcyrans  raifod  a  tjtof^jy 
murthered  all  their  prifoners,  except  tho  Cotiotii- 
ans*  and  hid  wafte  the  whqle  country. 

The  year  after  th?  batUe^  the  Cgrinthi^s  raifcd 
a  greater,  army  thaa  the  fjprpjer,  auifi  fitted  our  a 

*  pfif  cjfjf  was  afifrwgrai^ca/Uj  rhrraiJmpi, 

"new 
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new   fleet.     The  people  of  Corcyia,   finding  itAR-Ar 
would  be  impoinble  for  them  to  niakc  he4d,  fingly,  ]f^" 
agamft  fiich  powerful  enemies,  fcnt  to  the  Athr- 
nians  to  defire   their  alliance.     The   treaty    of 
peace,  concluded  between  the  fever al  naiions  qf 
Greece,   left    fticH  Grecian  cities  as  had  not  yet 
declared  themfelves,    the  liberty  of  joining  witfi 
whom  they  pleafed,  or  of  ftanaing  neuter.    Thfs 
the  Corcyrans  had  hitherto  done ;  they  judging  it 
their  intercft  hot  to  join  with  any  one,  and  n>  had 
hitherto  been  without  allies.    But  now  they  fent  a 
deputation  for  this  purpofe  to  Athens,  which  the 
Corinthians  hearing,  th^y  alfo  fent  deputies.    The 
affair  was  debated  with  great  warmth  in  prefente  of 
the  people,  who  heard  the  reafons  on  both  fides, 
and  it  was  twice  put  to  the  vote  In  the  afTembly. 
The  Athenians  declared  the  firft  time  in  favour  of 
the  Corinthians ;  but  afterwards  changing  their  o- 
pinion,  ( doubtlefs  on  the  remonftrances  of  Peri- 
des )  they  made  an  alliance  with  the  Corcyrans. 
However,  they  did  not  go  fo  far  as  to  conclude  a 
league  offenlive  and  detenfive  with  them ;    ( for 
they  could  not  declare  war  againft  Corinth,  with- 
out falling  out 'at  the  fame  time  with  all  Pdopon- 
nefus, )  but  Only  agreed  to  fuccour  each  other  mu- 
tually, in  cafe  they  fhould  be  attacked,  either  per- 
fonaily,  or  in  their  allies.    Their  real  defign  was, 
to  fet  riiefe  two  nations,  who  were  fo  very  power- 
ful by  fea,  at  variance;  and  after  each  Ihould  have 
cxhaufted  the  other,  by  a  tedious  war,  to  triumph 
over  the  weakcft  :  For  at  that  time  there  were  but 
three  ftates  in  Greece,  who  pofleflcd  powerful  fleets; 
and  thefe  were,  Athens,    Corinth,    and   Corcyra. 
They  alfo  had  a  defign  on  Italy  and  Sicily,  which, 
their  taking  the   ifland  of  Corcyra  would  very 
much  promote. 

On  this  plan  they  concluded  an  alliance  with 

the  Corcyrans,  and  accordingly  fent  them  ten  gal- 

fes>  but  with  an  order  for  them  not  to  engage  the 

U  4  Coring 
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Aarikx.  CoriotbiAas,   unli!fii  ikcy  fliould .  firft  mtak  ik 
^^°^^'  ifland  of  Corey ra,  or  fgmc  other  place  Uon^ 
to  tbeir  allies  :  this  piecaution  was  u£ed»  in  order 
that  the  articles  of  the  truce  might  not  bt  iofrioged. 
But  it  was  very  difficult  to  <x>ey  thcfe  ordm.  A 
battle  was  fought  between  the  Corcynns  and  tbe 
Corinthians,  near  the  ifland  of  Sibocis,  oppofiieto 
Corey ra:  and  it  was  one  of  the  moft  ccMmdenUe 
engagements,  with  regard  to  the  number  of  ihipif 
that  was  ever  fought  between  the  Gmks.  The 
advantage  was  pretty  equal  on  both  fides.  Aboot 
the  end  of  the  battle,  as  n^t  was  drawing  ao, 
twenty  Athenian  ^allies  came  up.    The  Corey* 
rans,  with  this  reinforcement,  failed  nor  day  by 
day-break  towards  the  port  of  Sibotis,  whither  dv 
Corinthians  had  retired,  to  fee  if  they  wooM  ves- 
ture a  fecond  combat.    However,  the  latter  cos- 
tented  themfelves  with  failing  away  in  order  of  bat- 
tie,  without  fighting.    Both  parties  ereded  a  tro- 
phy in  the  iflandpf  Sibote,  each  afcribing  the  vidory 
to  nimfelf. 
Thucyd.      F^^m  this  war  arofc  another,  which  ocafioncd 
).  1.  p.     an  open  rupture  between  the  Athenians  and  Corio- 
37    42.    tbians,   and  afterwards  the  war  of  PebpoooefuL 
I)iod4.i>.potidaea,.a  city  of  Macecbnia,  was  a  colon?  be- 
P-  93»  94lQngjug  jQ  jhc  Corinthians,  which  fcnt  roagiuraw 
thi^er  annually  ;    but  it  was  dependent  at  tim 
time  on  Athens,  and  paid  tribute  to  it.    The  A- 
thenians  fearing  this  city  would  rife^  and  prenil 
with  the  reft  of  the  Thracian  allies  to  join  in  their 
rebellion  i  commanded  the  inhabitants  to  demolilh 
their  walls  on  that  fide  lying  towards  Pallene  \  to 

f^ive  up  hofta^  to  them  as  fureties  for  their  fitie- 
ity  ;  and  to  fend  away  the  magiftrates  which  Co* 
rinth  had  appointed  over  them.  Demands  of  fo 
unjuft  a  nature  only  fomented  the  infurreAioD*  The 
Potidaeans  declared  againft  the  Alhenians,  and  fevc- 
rol  neighbouring  cities  followed  their  example.  And 
now  Athens  and  Coxintb  took  up  arms  fevcrally« 
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'  aad  ieat  lorca  thitben    The  Pim  amiM  fought  Aat ax. 
near.  Potkbsa^  and  chat  of  the  Athenians  gained  the  ^^<^^^ 
Tiftory.    Alcibiades,  who  was  then  very  young*^-."* 
and  Socrates  hismafter,  fignalized  tfaemfelves  onjJ^^^^^J^ 
-"this   occafion.    It  is  fomethtng  very  fingolar,  topiut.ia 
fxt  a  jdulofopber  put  on  hi^  coat  of  mail  ^  as  wellAkib. 
u  to  confider  his  behaviour  and  conduA  in  a  bat-P-  '9f* 
df.    There  was  not  a  foldier  in  the  whole  army 
^who  fo  rcfolutely  fupported  all  the  toils  and  fa- 
agues   of  the  campaign  as   Socrates.    Hunger, 
^  thirft,  and  cold,  were  enemies  he  had  long  accuf- 
:tQmed  himfelf  to   trample  under  foot.    Thrace, 
'the  fcene  of  this  expedition,   was  a  frozen  re^ 
^g^on.    Whilft   that  the  other  warriors,   covered 
with  thick  clothes  and   warm  furs,   lay  clofe  in 
tKeir  tema,  and  fcarce  ever  dared  to  uir  out  of 
;  them  *»  Socrates  ufed  to,  come  into  the  open  air  as 
thin  cbul  as  ufual,   and'  bare-footed.     His  gaiety 
'  and  fmarc  fayingi  were  the  life  of  all  tables  ;  and 
:  iovited  others  to  move  round  the  glafs  chearfully, 
diough  he  himfelf  never  drank  wine   to  excefs. 
When  the  armies  engaged,  it  was  then  be  per<« 
r  formed  bis  duty  to  a  miracle.    Alcibiades  having 
:  been  thrown  from  his  horfe  and  wounded,  Socra- 
tes flew  to  him,  covered  him,  as  with  a  ihield  ; 
r  and,  in  fight  of  the  whole  army,  prevented  him 
and  his  arms  from  being  taken  by   the  enemy. 
The  prize  of  valour  was  iuftly  due  to  Socrates  1 
but  as  the  generals  feemed  inclined  to  decree  it  to 
Alcibiades,  on  account  of  his  illuftrious  birth  ;  So- 
crates, who  only  fought  for  opportunities  ro  in* 
flame  him  with  the  defire  of  true  glory,  contri- 
buted more  than  any  other  perfon,  by  the  noble 
elogium  he  made  on  his  courage,    to  caufe  the 
crowQ  and  compleat  fuit  of  armour  (  which  was 
the  prize  of  valour )  to  be  decreed  to  Alcibi^ 
ades. 

Notwithftanding  the  lofs  which  the  Corinthians 
had  fttftained  in  the  battle^  the  inhabitants  of  Po- 

Cidaet 
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AsLTAx.  tidfloa  rtfafed,  totsbftinatetf  as  evef,  t6  obey  die 

LoNom.  i^fjg^y  which  had  bcfen  fcrtt  tfiem.    Tte  city  wa 

Tliuc7d.  therefore  befiteed.    The  Corinthmm,  fearing  to 

1. 1,  p.    lofe  a  place  or  To  much  importance,   addreffed 

43~S9-  their  allies  in  the  ftrongeft  terms;  when  all  of 

them,  in  conjuitftion,  fenc  a  deputation  to  Lac^ 

diEemonta,  to  offer  up  their  complaints  aganrft  the 

Athenians,   as   having    infringed    the  anicks  of 

peace.    The  Lacedemonians   admitted  them  to 

audience  in  one  of  their  ordinary  iflcmblies.   Tiie 

iEginata?,    although  very  mtich  difguftcd  at  tk 

Athenians,   they  yet  did   not  fend  a  dih)utati<A 

(publickly)  thither;  for  fear  of  giving  umbrage  to 

ft  republick  to  whom  they  urerc  fubjed,  but  tl» 

theyafted  fclandcftincly)  asftrenuouQy  astherct 

The  Megarenfcs  tromplahied  vehemendy  agairf 

the   Athenians,  inafmuch  as   they  (contrary to 

the  law  of  nations,  and  in  prejudice  of  the  treaty 

concluded  between  the  Greeks  )  had  prohibited 

them,  by  a  jpublick  decree,  accefs  to  their  feh 

and  markets,  and  excluded  them  from  all  the  ports 

Pht.  m    where  they  commanded.    By  this  dcCTce,  accord- 

Pericl.      «ig  to  Plutarch*,  the  Athenians  declared  an  ctcr- 

P  '68.    nal  and  irreconiilaWc    hatred   againft  Mcgaraj 

and  give  orders,  for  puttmg  all  fuch  Megarenfcs  id 

death,   as  Ihould  fet  their  foot  in  Athens  jaixi 

that  all  the  Athenian  generals,  when  they  took  the 

ufual  oath,    flioold  fwear  exprefsly ,   that  tbey 

would  fend  a  body  of  foldiers  twice  a  year,  to  by 

wafte  the  territories  of  the  Megarenfcs. 

*  Acvr^ng  to  Fktatcb,  fimt  proaches  Pericles  witht^t^'- 

firfins pretended  that  Pericles  had  Bui  Thucydides,  a  toiimf»ten» 

eaufed  this  decree  to  he  enaQedy  ther^  andnvi?9*wasvtry'wtlU' 

to  revenge  the  fri<vate  injury  done  qnainted  nvith  all  the  traxp'' 

90  J^aJIa,  from  fwhofe  houje  the  ons  of  Atbensy  doit  mt^^ 

feefU  of  Megara  had  carried  off  nutrd  rf  this  ^mr  5  «*^*^ 

tswo  curtezans ;  and  he  cites  fame  much  mere  loerthy  rfhtli^^ 

nterfis  of  Arifto^oMesj  nvho,  in  a  a  foit  auho  ^^at  a  fr^ffi^M 

eofnedy  entit/ea  AchzmcnCos,  re-  derer, 

■     .<  -  The 
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Tim  chirf  ewnploino  iviere  tm4t  by  the  Corin-  a^tae; 
\ikn  am{Ki0ador,  who  fpoke  with  the  ucmoft^**""* 
trc^gch  and  freedom*  He  reprefented  to  the 
JSicedxmomwSi  that  as  they  themfelves  never 
vervcd  from  the  mo&  inviolable  iocegrity,  either 
ipublick  or  private  cranfa£tion3»  they,  fer  that 
ery  x^SWt  were  lefs  fufpicioiis  of  the  probity  of 
(hers  I  am}  thai  cbeir  own  eafineft  of  temper, 
revented  their  difcoverlng  the  ambition  of  their 
Demies  :  That  inftead  of  lyings  with  the  fwifteft 
ftivity,  to  meet  dangers  and  calamities ,  they 
ever  attempced  to  remedy  them,  till  they  were 
uite  opprefled  :  That  by  their  indolence  and  fa^ 
inenefs,  they  had  given  the  Atheniana  an  op- 
ortuflity  of  rifing  by  infenfible  degrees,  and  of 
ctaining  their  pre^nt  pitch  of  grandeur  and  pow- 
r.  That  it  was  quite  different  with  regard  to  the 
Itbenians,  ^^  That  this  adive  and  srigilant  peo^ 
'  pie  were  never  at  reft  themfelves,  nor  would 
^  fufTer  any  other  nation  to  b^  fo.  Employed/ 
'  (fays  he)  .wholly  in  their  projeds,    they  form 

fucfa  ooly  as  are  of  the  greateft  and  moft  inti^e* 
'  pid  kipd  ;  their  deliberadons  are  fpeedy^  and 
'  they  are  fwift  ia  executing  them.    One  enter- 

prizt  ferves  th<!ni  as  a  ftep  by  which  they  pro- 

•  cecd  to  a  fccond.  Whether  they  are  fucccfsful 
or  unfortunate,  they  cake  advantage  of  every 
thing ;  and  never  ftop  to  their  career,  or  are 

'  dilbeartnedi    But  you,  who  are   opprcf^'d  by 
'  fucii  formidable  enemies,,  are  lulled  afleep  ia  a 

•  fatal  tranquillity  -,  a(nd  do  not  reflcft,  that  a 
mm  who  deHres  to  live  calm  and  eafy,  muft 

•^ not  only  forbear  injuring  others,  but  alfo  not  let 

•  any  ill  be  done  to  himfclf  ;  and  that  juftice  con- 
fide not  only  in  forbearing  to  commit  evil,  bat 
lik^wife  in   preventing  others  from    doing  us 

'  any.    Shall  I  be  fo  free  as  to  fay  it  ?  Your  in* 

tegrity  is  of  too  antique  a  call  for  the  prefent 

ftate  of  affairs.    Itis  neceilkry  for  men,  in  po- 

I  ^^  liticka 
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Aktax.  "  liticks  as  well  as  in  all  6thcr  things,  to  comply 
^'^*''"'  *•  always,  with  the  ^mcs.  When  a  people  arc  ac 
**  peace,  they  may  follow  their  antient  otaxiim ; 
*'  but  when  they  are  involved  in  a  variety  rfdiffi- 
*•  culties,  they  muft  fearch  for  new  expedients,  aod 
**  fet  every  engine  ac  work  to  extricate  thcmfclvcs. 
*^  Ic  was  by  thefe  arts  that  the  Athenians  increafed 
**  fo  greatly  their  power.  Had  you  imitated  theiru- 
•*  tivity,  they  would  not  have  dtfpofleiled  Qs  of 
•*  Corcyra,  and  would  not  now  be  laying  fifgc  to 
**  Potidxa.  Follow,  at  leaft,  their  example  on 
^'  this  occafion,  by  fuccouring  the  Potidasans  and 
•*  the  reft  of  your  allies,  as  your  duty  obliges  you; 
^*  and  do  not  force  your  friends  and  neigMiours, 
•♦  by  your  forfaking  them,  to  have  recourfe, 
•*  (merely  out  of  defpair)  to  other  powers. 
The  Athenian  Embaflador,  who  was  come  to 
^.Sparta  upon  other  Affairs,  and  was  in  the  Aflcm- 
*^  1)ly,  did  not  think  ic  advifeable  to  let  this  fpecch 
go  unanfwered.  He  put  the  Lacedaemonians  in 
mind,  of  the  ftill  recent  fervice  which  the  repub- 
lick  by  which  he  was  fenc,  had  done  to  all  Greece, 
which^  Che  faid)  merited  fome  regard;  and  that 
therrfore  it  ought  not  to  be  envied,  much  Icis 
ihould  endeavours  be  ufed  to  leflen  its  power. 
That  the  Athenians  could  not  be  charged  with 
having  ufurped  an  empire  over  Greece  \  fince  it  was 
merely  at  the  entreaty  of  their  allies,  and,  in  fome 
meafure  with  the  confent  of  Sparta,  that  they  had 
been  forced  to  lay  hold  of  the  abandoned  helm : 
That  thofe  who  murmured,  did  it  without  grounds ; 
and  only  from  the  averfion  which  mankind  in  ge- 
neral have  to  dependence  and  fubjedion,  though 
of  the  gentlcft  and  moft  equitable  kind  :  Thai  he 
exhorted  them  to  employ  a  fuflicient  time  in  de- 
liberating, before  they  came  to  a  refolution  i  and 
not  involve  themfelves  and  all  Greece  in  a  war, 
which  would  neceflfarily  be  attended  with  the  moft 
fatal  confequences.    That  gentle  methods  may  be 

I  found, 
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fbond,  t©  end  the  feuds  and  ^ivifioi^s  which  vifeARTjuc: 
among  allies,  without  breaking  ^at  once  into  open^^^'*'* 
war.  However,  that  the  Athenians,  in  cafe  of  an 
mvafion,  would  be  able  to  oppofe  force  to  force; 
and  would  prepare  for  a  vigorous  defence,  after 
having  invokeo,  againft  Sparta,  the  deities,  who 
take  vengeance  of  uiole  that  forefwcar  themfelves, 
and  who  violate  the  faith  of  treaties. 

The  embailadors  being  withdrawn,  and  the  affair 
debated,  the  majority  were  for  war.    But  before  it 
pafied  into    an  aft,  Archidamus  king  of  Sparta^ 
raifing    himfelf  above  thofe  prejudices  and    paf- 
fions    which  fo  ftrongly  byafled  the  reft ;  and  di^ 
redoing  his  views  to  futurity,  made  a  fpeech,  ex- 
hibiting, the  dreadful  confequences  of  the  war  they 
were  going    to  embark  in  j    took  notice  of  the 
ftrength  of  the  Athenians ;  exhorted  them  to  firft 
try  gentle  methods,   which  they    themfclves  had 
firft  feemed  to  approve  ;  but  to  make,  in  the  mean*  ^^ 
time,   the  preparations  neceifary  for  carrying  on 
fo  important  an  enterprize,  ana  not  be  under  any 
apprehenfions,    that  their  moderation  and  delays 
would   be  branded  with  the  name  of  cowardice, 
fince  their  paft  actions  fccured  them  from  any  fuf- 
picion  of  that  kind. 

But,  notwithftanding  all  thefe  wife  expoftula* 
tions,  a  war  was  refolved.  The  people  caufed  the 
allies  to  come  in  again,  and  declared  to  them,  that 
in  their  opinion  the  Athenians  were  the  aggrefibrs ; 
but  that  it  would  be  proper  to  firft  aftemble  all 
who  were  in  the  alliance,  in  order  that  peace  or 
war  might  be  agreed  upon  unanimoufly.  This 
decree  of  the  Lacedaemonians  was  made  the  four- 
teenth year  of  the  truce  i  and  was  not  owing  fo 
much  to  the  complaints  of  the  allies,  as  to  the  jea- 
Jouiy  which  the  Athenians  created,  they  having  al- 
ready fubjefted  a  confidcrable  part  of  Greece. 

Accordingly 


AKYftst/  Accord irfgfy  the  allies  were  convened  afccond 
^^^.^y-  tinit.  They  all  gavt  Ifecir  votcs,i0  theiir  fcvcnl  turns, 
Thucyd.  froin  tj^e  grcatcft  cky  to  the  leaft^  and  war  wa 
— V/smd  ^^'^^^  by  a  general  confcnc.  However,  as  ibcy 
53,  Rad  not  yet  made  any  preparations,  it  was  judged 

ddvifeabie  to  begm  them  immediatefy;  andwhik 
tiirs  was  doing,  in  order  to  gain  time,  and  obfem 
(  fpccioufly )  the  feveral  formalrtici,  to  fend  tat- 
bafladors  to  Athens,  and  make  complaints  on  ac- 
c6unt  of  the  violation  of  the  treaty. 
'  The  firft  who  were  fent  thither,  revi^ng  in  aji- 
ticot  conriplaint,  required  of  the  Ajthcnians  to  drive 
from  their  city,  the  diefccndants  of  thofe  who  bi 
profaned  the  temple  of  Minerva  in  the  affair  of*  Cy- 
lon.  As  Pericles  wsrs  of  that  family  by  the  mbther's 
fide,  the  view  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  tliefr  rnaking 
this  demand,  was,  either  to  procure  the  baniOuzm 
or  leffen  the  authority  of  that  iflluftriotis  Atheniaii, 
However,  it  was  not  complied  with.  The  (ccod 
cmbaflkdors  required,  to  have  the  fiegc  of  I'odllaa 
raifed  5  to  have  thofe  of  -ffigina  fet  at  Sherry, 
and,  above  all,  to  have  the  decree  cnaftedagainft 
the  Megarenfes  repealed';  declaring,  that  other- 
wife  it  would  be  impoffible  to  bring  about  an  ac- 
commodation. In  fine,  a  third'  embalfador  casff 
who  took  no  notice  of  any  of  thefe  partiiubrs, 
but  only  faid,  that  the  Lacedflcmoniails  were  for 
peace  5  but  that  this  could  never  be,  except  the 
Athenians  fhould"  ceafe  to  infringif  the  liberties  of 
Greece. 

*  ^/j  CylaA  feioad  on  tht  clta^  nvefe  takm  ottt  hifirci  mcd  H 

del  of  JthcMj  abonje  an  hundred  p'iw.    ^Trnfr  'Mo  toMjU  /^ 

yoars  befhro,     Thofi  luho  fottovJtd  murdor  "vmt  dlKht0,  gnkf  i 

him,  being  befieged  in  it  and  n-  itnpietj  andjacnil^t^  m»^ 

duced  to  the  extremes  offandne,  fent  into  har^Jhment.    htva^^ 

fed  for  Jbelttr  to  the  tempU  of  they  vjert  recalid  fim  urn  4' 

Minerva f  'where  th^  afierwardt  tee 

SECT. 
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AaTAZ. 

SECT*    XIV*  LoHoiM^ 

Pericks  is  hrpu^bt  info  trouble.  He  determines  the 
Athenians  to  engage  in  war  agai^ft  the  Lacediemo^ 
nians.  ,  . 

|£RICLE,S  oppoTed  all  thcfe  demands  wichPlut.  m 
great  vigour,  and  efpecially  that  relating  to  thc^®^^*- 
Megarenfes.   Uc  had  great  credit  in  Athens,  and  at  ^gi^  * 
the  fame  time  had  many  enemies.    Thefe  not  dar-' 
ing  tof  attack  him  at  fir  ft  perfonally,  they  profe* 
cuied  his.moft  intimate  friends,  and  thofe  for  whom  * 
he  iKid  the  greateft  efteem,  as  Phidias,    Afpafia 
and  Anaxagoras ;  and  their  defign  in  this  was,  la 
(bund  how  the  people  ftood  affe£ted  towards  Peri« 
cles  himfelf.   :* 

Phidias  was  accufed  of  having  embezzled  con* 
fiderable  funiis  in  the  cafting  the  ftatue  of  Minerva* 
which  was  his  iDa(ler-piece,  The  profecurion  ha*' 
ving  been  carried  on,  according  to  the  ufual  forma« 
iities,  before  the  aflembly  of  the  people,  not  a 
lingle  proof  of  Jhidias's  pretended  embezzlement 
was  made  good  :  For,  that  artift,  from  the  firft 
fetting  about  that  ftatuc,  had  ,  by  PericJcs's  ad- 
vice, contrived  the  workmanfhip  of  the  gold 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  all  of  it  might  be  ta« 
ken  off  and  weighed ;  which  accordingly  Perkier 
bid  ihi  informers  do  in  prefence  of  all  the  fpe&a- 
tors.  But  Phidias  had  witncffes  againft  him,  the 
truth  of  whofe  evidence  he  could  not  difpute,  any 
more  thao  he  could  ftifle  their  voice ;  and  thefe 
were  the  fame  and  beaucy  of  his  works,  the  ever- 
cxifting  caufcs  of  the  envy  which  attacked  him. 
The  circumftancc  which  they  could  leaft  forgive 
in.  him  was,  bis  having  reprcfcnted  to  the  life  fitt 
the  battle  of  the  Amazons,  'engraved  on  the  (hield 
of  the  goddefs)  his  own  perform,  and  that  of  Peri-  ^^^^^^ 
cles :  and,  by  an  imperctpciblcart,  he  had  fo  Wend-^j^  ^^^^^ 

cdp.  613, 
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AtTAr.   cd  and  incorporated  thcfe  figures  witb  the  vWk 
^;^|I2!!L  work,  chat  it  wa^  impofllble  to  craze  them,  with- 
out disfiguring  and  taking  to  pieces  the  whole  fti- 
tue.     Phidias  was  therefore  dragged  to  prifbo, 
where  he  came  to  his  end,  either  by  the  coouika 
courfe  of  nature,  or  by  poifon.    Other  anthon 
fay,  that  he  was  only  banifhed,  and  that  after  \» 
exile  he  caft  the  famous  ftatue  of  Jupiter  ftandiog 
in  Olympia.    It  b  not  poffible  to  cxcak  in  aoy 
manner,  the  ingratitude  of  the  Adicnians,  ia  thos 
Slaking  a  prifon  or  death  the  reward  of  a  inafter- 
piece  of  art ;  nor  their  exceflive  rigourt  inpnoiflh 
ing,  as  a  capital  crime,  an  adion  chat  appears  id- 
Docent  in  itielf ;  or  whkb,  to  make  the  wofft  of 
i(^  was  a  vanity  very  pardonable  in  fo  great  as 
artift* 

Afpafia,  a  native  of  Miletus  in  Afiii,  hadfctdcd 
in  Athens,  where  (he  was  become  very  iuaoa\  \ 
i|Ot  fo  much  for  the  charms  of  her  perfoa,  as  for 
her  vivacity  and  judgment,  and  her  g^reat  knot- 
ledge.  At)  the  illuilrious  men  in  die  city  tboogte 
Pfet.  in  it  an  honour  to  frequent  her  houfe,  Soaasa  bun- 
Men«.  f^jf  yf^d  fQ  vifjj  jjgr  conftantly  ;  and  was  not  a- 
^  *^^*  fhamcd  to  pafs  for  her  pupil,  and  to  own  Ifaiii 
was  ihe  who  had  taught  him  rhetorick.  Pcricia 
declared  alfo,  that  he  wa^  obliged  to  Afpafia  for 
his  eloquence,  which  fo  greatly  diftingutfbed  him 
in  Athens  ;  and  that  it  was  from  her  coaveriacioD 
he  had  imbibed  the  principles  of  the  art  of  poli- 
ticks i  fhe  being  excecc)ingly  well  verfcd  io  die 
maxims  of  government.  TSStt  intimacy  was  ow- 
ing to  ftill  ftronger  motives.  Pericles  lid  doc  lore 
his  wife  s  fo  that  he  gave  her  up  very  freely  to  a- 
nother  man,  and  fupplied  her  place  with  Afpafii) 
whom  he  loved  to  diftradtion,  though  fo  tanmbcd 
in  her  reputation  with  regard  to  modefty.  Afpa&a 
was  therefore  accufed  of  impiety  and  a  diiiolote 
conduifl ;  and  it  was  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  tbac 
Pericles  faved  her,  by  his  intreatics,  and  by  the 
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t)mpaflion  he  raifed  in  the  judges  fhe  ftedding  a  Art  ax. 
lopd  of  tears  oa  thit  oCczRon  •,)  a  weaknefs'  alto-  ^^^°"^^' 
;ethcr  unworthy  his  charafter,    and  the  rank  he 
lore,  tbat#of  fupreme  head  of  the  moll  powerful 
late  of  Greece.  ... 

A  decree^*  had  been  enaAed,  by  which  informa- 
ions  were  ordered  to  be  taken  out  againft  ailfuch 

perfons  d.s  3id  not  allow  the  feveral  particulars 
fcribed  to  the  tniniftry  of  the  gods  j  or  thofe  phi- 
)rophers  and  others  who  taught  what  was  palling 
]  the  skies,  '^nd  the  motions  of  the  heavens ;  all 
Aich  doftrincs  were  thought  injurious  to  the  efta- 
ililhcd  religion.  The  fcope  and  aim  of  this  decree 
i^as,  to  raife  a  fufpicion  of  Pericles  with  regard  to 
bcfe  matters,  becaufe  Anaxagoras  had  been  his 
iiaftcr.  This  philofopher  taught,  that  one  only 
iccBipeQce  had  difintangled  the  chaos,  and  dif- 
lofcd'  the  univerfe  in  the  beautiful  order  in  which 
^cno^fee  it ;  which  tended  direftly  to  depreciate 
he  go^sof  the  pagan  fyftem.  Pericles- thinking 
:  vo]^  hgipipoflible  for  him  to  fave  the  philofo* 
»hcr^s  fifi^ent  him  out  of  the  city  to  a  place  of 
afcty. 

The  enemies  of  Pericles  feeing,  that  the  people 
pproved  and  received  with  pleafure  thefe  feveraljin* 
ormations,  they  impeadhed  that  great  man  himfclf, 
nd  charged  him  with  embezzling  the  publick  mo- 
ies  during  his  adminiftration.  A  decree  was  made, 
Tdcring  Pericles  to  give  in  immediately  his  ac- 
ompts ;  and  enading  further,  that  he  fhouid  be 
ndiftcd  as  having  opprcffed  and  defrauded  the 
jublick ;  and  that  the  crime  fliould  be  judged  by 
iftcen  ^hundred    perfons.     Pericles    had  no  real 

Tm  hut  fMi  fwt^»tTU^,  0  Ao-  /vernment  of  the  univerfe ;  defirw-^ 

'*^'fi\^^ ^iriifi6»^  Si^MTiuaTit^,  id,  by  that  fifi^mj    the  plurality 

inaxegoras  teacbifigy  that  the  di-  of  gods,  their  pouters  and  ail  the 

^^Y  infelligtnce  alone  gave  a  re-  peculiar  fu7:Sitons  'which  were  tf^ 

«tor  morion  to  all  .the  parts  of  figned  to  them, 
fun,  and  p-efided  /»  the  go- 

Vol.  III.  '  X  caufc 
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Artax.  caufe  of  fear,  becaufc  thai:  he,  in  his  admtoiftff^- 
tion,  had  aded  with  the  ucmoft  aprigtoiefs»  efpcp 
cially  with  regard  to  the  finances  :  nevealwlef$»  he 
could  not  but  be  under  fome  apprehenfioos  from 
the  ill-will  of  the  people,  when  he  confidcced  their 
great  ficklenefs  suid  inconftancy.    One  day  that 
Alcilnades,  (when  very  young)  went  to  vifit  Peri- 
cles ;  he  was  told  that  he  was  not  to  be  fpokc  widi, 
becaufe  of  fome  affairs  of  prodigious  cooieqoenct 
he  was  then  engaged  in.  Alcibiades  enquiring  what 
thefe  mighty  affairs  were,  he  was  aofwered,  that 
Pericles  was  preparing  to  pivc  in  his  accaiiipis» 
He  ought  rather^  fays  Alcibiades,  not  give  ikn^  in  : 
and  indeed  this  was  what  Pericles  at  laft  refolvcd 
To  lay  the  ftorm,    he  made  a  refolution  to  no 
longer  oppofe  the  inclination  the  people  difcovered 
for  (he  Peloponnefian  war,  preparations  for  wUA 
had  been  long  carrying  on ;  firmly  perfuaded  thst 
this  would  foon  filence  all  complaints  againft  him ; 
that  envy  would  yield  to  a  more,  powerful  motive; 
and  that  the.  citizens,  when  in  fuch  inwunent  dan- 
ger, would  not  fail  of  throwing  themfelves  into  his 
arms,  and  fubmit  implicitly  to  his  condud,    be- 
caufe of  his  great  power,  and  the  exalted  rq>uca' 
tion  he  enjoyed. 
Plat,  de       This  is  what  fome  hiftorians  have  related^  and  the 
Herod,     comick  poets»  in  the  life-time,  and  under  the  eye, 
p *8cc     ^  ^^  ^^^^»   ^^  Pericles,   fpread  fuch  a  repon  in 
S56.        publick,  to  fully,  if  poffiblc,  his  reputation  and  me- 
ric,    which  raifcd  the  envy  and  enmity  of  many. 
Plutarch,    on  this  occafion,   makes  a  refleftion, 
which  may  be  of  great  fervice,   not  only  to  dioTc 
who  prefide  at  the  helm  of  ftate-affatrs,  but  to  all 
forts  of  perfons ;    as  well  as  of  advantage  in  the 
common  aflfairi;   of  life.    He  thinks   it  ftrange, 
when  aftions  are  good  in  themfelves,  and  are,  out- 
wardlv,  laudable  in  all  refpefts ;  that  men,  purely 
to  diicredit  illuftrious  perfonages,    ibould  fearch 
into  their  hearts  h  and  from  a  fpirit  of  the  darkeft 

and 
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aftd  moft  abjcft  malrce,  fliould  afcribe  iuch  views  Aut ax. 
and  intentions  as  they  ppflibly  never  dreamt  of^LowoiM, 
He;  on  the  contrary  wifhes,  when  the  motive  is 
obfeure,  and  the  fame  adiion  may  beconfidcred  in 
cfifFcrcnc  Kghrs^  that  men  would  always  view  it  m 
the  moft  favotirable  of  the  two,  and  mcilne  to  judge 
candkHy  of  it.     He  applies  this  tnaxim  to  the  re- 
ports which  had  been  fprcad  cooterning  Pericles, 
IS  though  he  had  lighted  up  the  Pcteponhefian  war,, 
merely  out  of  fclMntcrettcd  views ;   whereas,  the 
ivhole  tenor  of  his  paft  condiift  ought  to  have 
nade  it  concluded,  that  it  was  wholly  from  reafons 
>f  ftate,  and  for  the  good  of  the  puWick,  that  he 
lad  at  laft  acquiefced  with  this  opinion,  which  he 
ad  hitherto  oppofed. 

Whilft  this  affair  was  carrying  on  at  Athens,  therhucyd. 
vacedsmonians  fent  ftveral  enibaffies  thither,  onel.  i.p.93 
fter  another,  to  make  the  various  demands  above- r:99- 
mentioned*     At  lalt  the  affair  was  debated  in  ^^^p^:zll' 
ffembly  of  the  people,  and  it  was  rcfolved  they 
)edd  firft  giv«  their  votes  jointly  on  each  of  the 
ticles,  before  they  gave  a  pofitive  anfwer.    The, 
pinions,  as  is  ufual Jn  thefe  cafes,  were  divided  j 
id  fome  were  for  abolifhing  the  decree  enafted 
jainft  Mcgara,  which  feemcd  to  be  the  chief  pb- 
acle  to  the  peace. 

Pericles  fpokc  on  this  occafion,  with  the  utmoft 
rce  of  eloquence,  which,  his  view  to  the  pub* 
k  welfere  and  the  honour  of  his  country,  en- 
med,  and  made  more  triumphant  than  ever.  He 
owed  in  the  firft  place,  that  the  decree  relating 
Megara,  on  which  the  greateft  ftrefs  was  laid, 
is  not  of  fo  little  confequence  as  they  imagined. 
Sat  the  demand  made  by  the  Lacedemonians  on 
«  occafion,  was  done  merely  to  found  the  dif- 
fitions  of  the  Athenians,  and  to  tfy  whether  ic 
►uld  be  poflible  to  frighten  them  out  of  their  dc-. 
n  ;  that  fhould  they  recede  on  this  occafion,^ 
would  betray  a  fear  and  wcakncfs :  That  the 
Vou  III.  X  2  afi^air 
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Utax.  affair  was  of  no  lefs  icnporcance  than  the  giving 
'^^°'"'  up  to  the  Laccdscmonians,  the  Empire  which  the 
Athenians  had  pofleffed  during  fo  many  years,  by 
their  courage  and  refolution.  That  Ibould  the  Athe- 
nians fubmit  on  this  occafion,  the  Lacedsemonians 
would  immediately  prefcribe  new  laws  to  them,  as  to 
a  people  who  were  feized  with  dread  :  whereas,  if 
they  made  but  a  ftout  refiftance,  their  opponents 
would  be  obliged  to  treat  them,  at  leaft,  on  the 
foot  of  equals  ;    That  with  regard  to  the  prefect 
contefts,  arbiters  might  be  chofen,  in  order  to  ad- 
juft  them  in  an  amicable  way  ;  but  that  it  did  not 
become  the  Lacedaemonians,  to  command  the  A* 
thenians,    in  a  magifterial  tone,  to  quit  Potidsea, 
to  free  £gina  and  revoke  the  decree  relating  to 
Megara :  That  fuch  an  imperious  behaviour  was  di- 
rcftly  contrary  to  the  treaty,    which  declared  in 
exprefs  terms,  Itbat  Jhould  any  difputes  arife  among 
the  allies,  tbey  Jhould  be  decided  by  fadfick  methods^ 

AND      WITHOUT      ANY      PARTY*S        BEING 
OBLIGED    TO    GIVE     UP     THE    LEAST     POR- 
TION   OF    WHAT    HE    POSSESSED   :    That 
the  fureft  way  to  prevent  a  government  from  be- 
ing eternally  contefting  its  pofleflions,  is  to  take 
up  arms,  and  difpute  its  rights  fword  in   hand ; 
that  the  Athenians,  had  juft  reafon  to  believe  thcv 
would  gain   their  caufe  this  way  \    and  to  give 
them  a  ftronger  idea  of  this  truth,  he  exhibited  to 
them  in  the  moft  pompous  light,  the  prefent  ftate 
of  Athens,  giving  a  very  particular  account  of  its 
treafure,    its  revenues,  fleets,    land  as  well  as  fea 
forces,  and  thofe  of  its  allies ;  contrafting  thele  fe- 
vcral  things  with  the  poverty  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
who  (hefaid)  had  no  money,  which  is  the  finewsot 
war,  not  to  mention  the  poor  condition  of  their 
Dion.l.ii.navy,  on  which  they  moft  depended.    And  indeed, 
p.  96,  97.  it  appeared  by  the   treafury,    that  the  Athenians 
had  brought  from  Delos  to  their  city,  nine  thou- 
ftnd  fix  Hundred  talents,  which  make  near  twenty 
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eight  millions.  The  annual  contributions  of  thcAnTAx. 
allies  amounted  to  four  hundred  and  fixty  talents,  If^^IIlL 
that  is,  to  near  fourteen  hundred  thoufand  french 
Jivrcs.  In  cafes  of  neceffity,  the  Athenians  woUld 
find  infinite  refoqrces  from  the  ornaments  of  the 
temples,  fince  thofe  of  the  ftatue  of  Miner- 
va only,  amounted  to  fifty  talents  of  gold,  that 
is,  fifteen  hundred  thoufand  french  livres,  which 
might  be  taken  away  from  the  ftatue  without  dif- 
poiling  it  in  any  manner,  and'  be  afterwards  fixed 
on  again  in  more  aufpicious  times.  With  regard 
to  the  land  forces,  they  amounted  to  very  near 
thirty  thoufand  men,  and  the  fleet  conftfted  of 
three  hundred  gallies.  Above  all,  he  advifed  them 
not  to  venture  a  battle,  in  their  own  country,  a- 
gainft  the  Peloponnefians,  whofe  troops  were  fu- 
periour  in  number  to  theirs  :  not  to  value  the  ha* 
vock  which  might  be  made  in  their  lands,  fince  thefe 
might  cafily  be  reftored  to  their  former  condition  ; 
but  to  confider,  as  greatly  important,  the  death  of 
their  men,  this  being  an  irretrievable  lols  :  to  con- 
fine all  their  politicks  to  the  defending  of  their  city, 
and  preferving  the  empire  of  the  feSts,  which  would 
certainly  one  day,  give  them  the  fuperiority  over 
their  enemies.  He  laid  down  the  plan  for  car- 
rying on  the  war,  not  for  a  fingle  campaign, 
but  during  the  whole  time  it  might  laft  ;  and  ex- 
hibited to  them  the  evils  which  would,  very  pro- 
bably come  upon  them,niould  they  deviate  from  his 
plan.  Pericles,  after  adding  other  confiderajtjons, 
taken  from  the  genius  or  charader,  and  the  inte- 
rior government  of  the  two  republicks  •,  the  one 
uncertain  and  fluctuating  in  its  deliberations,,  and 
rendered  ftill  flower  in  the  execution,  from  its 
being  obliged  to  wait  for  the  confent  of  the  allies  i 
the  other  fpeedy,  determinate,  independent,  and 
miftrefs  of  its  refolutions,  which  is  no  indifi^erenc 
circumftance  with  regard  to  the  fuccefs  of  enter- 
prizes.    Pericles^  I  fay,  ended  his  fpeech,  and  gave 

X  3  his 
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A»TAx.  his  opinion  m  ibUows.  <'  We.  have  ao  wove  to 
L^^°'"  « '  do  buc  to  ciifm^  (he  .emhaflradorB }  Md  to  give 
'^  them  this  anfw^,  (hat  we  periiu:  dioTc  of  Me- 
<<  gara  to  trade  with  Atheoc,  upoD  condkion  diac 
<<  the  Laceda&iQionians  (baJl  00c  |>rDhibk«fcbcr  «s« 
*^  or  our  ^liies;/  fihcir  coBuneroe.  With  rqgwd  t» 
*'  the  cities  of  Greece,  we  Jhl^U  leave  thofe  &oe 
^*  who  enjoyed  it  at  the  time  of  our  agreement* 
*^  provided  they  (ball  do  the  fame  with  regard  10 
"  thofe  who  are  ^dependent  on  them.  We  do  not 
^<  refufe  to  fabmit  the  decifion  of  our  duties  to  ar* 
^^  biters,  and  will  not  firft  begin  the  war  :  hov- 
*«  ever,  in  cafe  of  an  invafion,  we  (hall  make  a 
«*  ftout  and  refolute  defence.** . 

The  embafladoTB  were  anfwered  as  Pericles  hsd 
diftated.  They  returned  home  and  never  came 
again  to  Athena  ^  foon  after  which  the  Pel(^NMUl^ 
lian  war  brokp  out. 


CHAPTER    II- 

Tra^fdSHons  9f  At  Greeks  in  SkSy  and  Italy. 

AS  the  Peldponneiran  war  is  a  mighty  event, 
which  takes  up  a  confiderable  number  of 
years  \  before  I  enter  upon  the  hiftory  of  it,  it 
may  be  proper  to  relate,  ih  few  words,  the  moft 
confiderable  tranfa&ions  which  had  happened  in 
MagnA  Gracia^  till  the  time  we  arc  now  writing  on, 
i^hether  it  Sicily  or  Italy, 


SECT- 
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Art  AX. 
B  €  C  T.     I.  ^^'^^"'' 

■  'It 
The  Cartlufgmans  urt  dejtatidin  Sicily.    Tberon^ 

4yrani  9f  Agr^eittnmu   Reign  ^fGelon  in  Syracufo^ 

^ini  bis  /tew  trtUbtrs.    Uhriy  is  r^ortd. 

I.    G  X  X  o  N. 

^YJIHE  have  fccn  that  Xcrrcs,  whofe  projed  tend-  a.  m. 
^f^    ed  to  no  lefs  than  the  total  extirpation  of 3520. 
rtic  Greeks,  had  prevailed  whh  the  Carthaginians^'- J* ^• 
to  wage  war  againft  the  people  of  Scily.    Theyj^j^I.,,, 
iaiided  m  it  an  army  of  above  three  hundred  thou-  p.  i.  and 
fend  men,  and  fcftt  thither  a  fleet  of  two  thoufand  16—22. 
ihips,  and  upwards  of  three  thoufand  veflels  for 
tfcc  ba]^gage,  €?r.  Hamilcar,  the  ableft  of  ihcCar- 
tfaagihian  gen^nds  at  that  time,  was  appointed  to 
head  this  expedition.    However,   the  fuccefs  was 
not  anfweraUe  to  thcfe  mighty  preparations  j  the  ^ 
Carthaginians  jjEBS.  entirely  defeated  by  Gelon,  who  ^*^:^  /l. 
at  that  time  had  the  chief  authority  in  Syracufe. 

This  Gelon  was  born  in  a  city  of  Sicily,  fituatedn^od. 
on  the  fouthfem  coaft  between  Agrigentum  andl-7*ci$3. 
Camarina,  called  Gela,  whence  heperhai>s  recciv-""'^?' 
ed  his  namfc.  He  had  greatly  fignahzed  himfelf  in 
the  wan  which  Hippocrates,  tyrant  of  Gela,  car- 
ried on  againft  the  netgbbouring  powers,  moft  of 
Whom  he  fubdued,  and  had  like  to  have  taken  Sy- 
iracufe.  After  the  daith  of  Hippocrates,  Gelon^ 
upon  pretence  of  defending  the  rights  and  poflef- 
fion  or  the  tyrant's  children,  took  up  arms  againft 
his  own  citizens,  and  having  overcome  them  in  a 
battle,  he  fei^ed  upon  the  authority  in  his  own 
name.  Some  time  after  he  poflefled  himfelf  alfo 
of  Syracufe,  by  the  affiftance  of  fome  exiles  whom 
he  had  recalled  into  it,  and  who  had  engaged  the 
populace  to  open  the  gates  of  that  city  to  him. 
He  then  gave  uda  to  Hiero  his  brother^  and  bent 

X  4  his 
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Ar*tax.  his  whole  endeavours  to  extend  the  limits  of  dii 
LoNOiM^.  empire  of  Syracufe;  and  rofc  to  great  power  in 
a  ftiort  time.  We  may  form  a  judgment  of  this* 
from  the  army  which  he  offered  the  Grecian  on* 
baffadors,  who  came  to  defire  his  fuccour  a^ainft 
the  king  of  Perfia  ->  and  by  the  demand  he  mfift* 
ed  upon,  viz.  of  being  appointed  generaHffimoof 
all  their  forces,  which  however  they  refufed  The 
fear  he  was  in  at  that  time,  of  being  foon  iDYaded 
by  the  Carthaginians,  was  the  chief  occaOon  of  his 
not  fuccouring  the  Greeks.  He  was  extremely 
political  in  his  condu£b,  infomuch  that  when  news 
was  brought  him  of  Xerxcs's  having  croffed  the 
Hellefpont,  he  fent  a  trufty  perfon  with  rith  pre- 
fentS; ;  with  orders  fpr  him  to  wait  the  iflbc  of  the 
firft  battle,  and  in  cafe  Xerxes  ihould  be  vidoriocs, 
to  pay  homage  to  him  in  his  name,  otherwife  to 
Jjring  back  the  money,  I  now  retu;a  to  tic 
Carthaginians, 

They  were  landed  in  Sicily  at  the  earned  follii 
tations  of  Tcrillus,  formerly  tyrant  of  Himaa, 
but  dethroned  by  Theron,  another  tyrant  who 
reigned  at  Agrigcntum.  The  fainily  of  the  ht- 
ter  was  one  of  the  moft  illuftripus  of  ail  Greece, 
,he  being  defcen^cd  in  a  dircft  Une,  frpm  Cadmus. 
He  married  into  the  family  which  at  thacoiw 
.  jTwayed  the  Scepter  bf  Syracufe,  and  which  con- 
iijicd' of  four  brothers,  Gelon,  Hiero,  Polyzclus, 
and  Thrafybuli/s,  He  married  his  daughter  to 
ilue  firft,  and  hiaifclf  married  the  daughter  of  die 
lUrd* 

Hamilcar  having  landed  atPanormus,  began  bf 
laying  fiege  ip  Himera.  Gelpn  hafted,  with  a 
great  army,  to  the  fuccour  of  his  fathcr-ia-laf, 
when  unitinc,  they  defeated  the^  Carthaginians. 
Tliis  was  periiaps  the  moft  compleat  yi&ory  thai 
Tvas  ever  won^   ^  . 

*  He  from'ffcd  to  furti'^Jh  rtw  hundrd Jhipi^  and  wUrt}  //wW 
men. 

...  The 
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-    The  battle  was  fought  the  fame  day  with  the  en- Art  ax. 
gagemenc   of  the  *   Thermopylse.    I  related  the^^^^'"-. 
particulars  of  it  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Carthagini-  Tom.  I. 
ans.    One  remarkable  circumftance  in  the  condi-E.  ^5?- 
tions  of  the  peace,   which  Gelon  prefcribed  the^^'jJSi. 
conquered,  was,  that  they   fhould  ceafe  to  facri-p.  175.  ' 
fice  their  children  to  the  god  Saturn ;  which  fhows, 
ac  the  fame  time,  the  cruelty  of  the  Carthagini- 
ans, and  the  piety  of  Gelon. 

The  fpoils  won. on  this  occafion  were  of  an 
intimenfe  value.  Gelon  allotted  the  greateft  pare 
of  them  for  the  ornament  of  the  temples  in  Syracufe. 
They  alfo  took  a  numberlefs  multitude  of  prifo- 
ners.  Thefe  he  ihared,  with  the  utmoft  equity, 
With  his  allies,  who  employed  them,  after  putting 
irons  on  their  feet,  b  cultivating  their  lands,  and 
in  building  magnificent  edifices,  as  well  for  the  or- 
nament as  the  utility  of  the  cities.  Several  of  the 
citizens  of  Agrigentum  had  each  five  hundred  for 
his  own  (hare« 

Gelon,  after  fo  glorfous  a  viftory,  fo  far  from  A.  M. 
growing  prouder^  behaved  with  greater  affability  3 s^s-  ^ 
and  humanity  than  ever  towards  the  citizens  and  .i^^  ■'' 
his  allies.    Being  returned  from  the  campaign,  he 
convened  the  aflembly  of   the  Syracufans,    who 
vrcrei  ordered  to  come  armed  into  it.    However, 
he  bimfelf  came  unarmed  thither :  declared  to  the 
aflembly  every  ftep  of  his  conduft;  the  ufes  to 
which  he  had  applied  the  feveral  fums  with  which 
he  had  been  intrufted,  and  in  what  manner  he  had 
employed  his  authority  ;  adding,  that  if  they  had 
iiny  complaints  to  make  againft  him,  his  perfon 

•    Htrodotns  fay$i   that  \his  hattU  of  ^aUmis^  which  fired 

hattle  was  fought  the  fame  day  their  courage  fit  mtuh,  that  a/ier 

tivith    that   of   Salapiisy  nuhich  this  battle,  they  imagined  thpfft" 

do^s  not  appear  Jo  proMIe.     for  fehves  firong  enough  to  refift  fheir 

the  Greeksy  infeirmed  of  Geloiss  enemiesy  and  to  put  em  end  to  the 

fucceffes^  intreated  him  tofiiccour  nuar^    to  their  own   advantage, 

them  againfi  Xerxes 9  which  they  without  the  affifaneeof  any  other 

*wou/d  not  bavf  done  afier  (be  power* 

and 
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Aktax.  and  life  i/^ore  at  ti^ir  diTpdial.  Ati  the  peopkt 
LoNGiM.  fly^^j^  ^j^  ^  uncfcpcacd  a  sfp<jech,  -aid  fttU  iw« 
with  the  unuftiial  confidence  lie  rqiofed  in  tkoii 
anfwered  by  acciamacionfl  i>f  jty^  |>raife«  «ldgn* 
ticude ;  and  inMBtediacely:^  witii  one  oon&it,  »- 
veiled  hifn  with  tbe  fi^tme  -auihoricy,  and  the 
Plut.  in  title  of  king.  And,  to  prefenrc  'to  lateft  ipofteii- 
Timol.  ty,  the  retiiefoibraQcetaffGeloA*^  memorable  aflaoQ, 
Sklian^  who  had  come  into  the  hiftmbly,  knd  put  Us  life 
1.13. €.37.^(0  ^he  hands  ttf  the  Syraoulans^ -they  ere&da 
ftatue  in  his  hteour,  repreitinting  hith  'finply  it 
the  habit  oF  a  citizen,  imgirdedi  and  unraM 
This  ftacue  oiet  afterwards  wtthia  wcry  £ngiilar  ke, 
and  worthy  -of  the  niotixres  wkich  faad  occafioned 
its  fetting  vtfu  TiiDokon,  afaoire  a  hundred  zai 
thirty  years  after,  having  rcftored  the  Synaim 
to  their  liberty,  thought  it  advifeabie,  in  erfe  » 
eraze  from  it  the  Icoft  fbotfireps  of  the  tynuniiai 
government^  and  at  the  Xame  time  to  aflift  tbe 
wants  of  the  people  ;  to  fell  publickly  alfthcfti' 
cues  of  thofe  princes  and  tyrants  who  had  governed 
it  till  that  time.  (But  fiWl,  he  brought  them  to 
a  trial,  as  fo  many  criminais  }  hearing  the  depo6» 
tions  and  witnefles  of  each.  They  all  were  con- 
demned with  one  voice,  the  flattie  rf  Gdon  a- 
cepted,  which  fcNind  an  eloQuent  advocate  and  d^ 
fender,  in  the  ftrong  and  fmoere  gratitude  whid) 
the  citizens  entertained  for  this  great  man,  vbofe 
virtue  dxey  revtt'd  as  if  he  Imd  been  fliU  ^ 
Ving. 

The  Syracnians  had  no  traufe  to  repent  their 
having  intr^^ed  Gelon  with  the  whole  power  and 
authority.  This  did  not  heighten  the  zeal  witk 
which  he  had  always  been  fired  for  their  welfare, 
but  only -enabled  him  to  do  them  more  imforust 
jDiod.  I.  fervicc :  For,  by  a  change  till  then  unheard  of, 
up.  55.  and  the  like  of  which  *  Tacitos  never  toct,^^ 

*  Solus  omnium  xoxt  ie  {)rtnci|miki  iti  melius  juatatos  du  ^ 
W,   1.  (Op.  50. 

but 
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but  in  y^efpftfiin,  he  was  the  firft  man  who  was  be-  Artax* 
come  more  vircuDus^  by  hb  enjoyment  of  the  royal  ^^QwofM. 
aiithorky.  He  made  upwards  of  ten  thoufand 
foreigners,  who  had  ferved  under  him,  denizens. 
JHis  views  were,  to  people  the  capital,  to  increafe 
^he  power  of  the  ftatei,  10  reward  the  ftrvices  of 
Jik  bra^e  and  faithful  foldiers  \  and  to  attach  them 
more  Arongly  Co  Syracufc,  from  the  remembrance 
.of  the  advantageous  fettlement  which  this  had  pro- 
cured them,  by  their  being  incorporated  with  the 
citizens. 

He  was  particularly  famous  for  his  inviolable  Plut  In 
fin€erity^    hia  crujh  and  fidelity,    in  keeping  his^l^P^*- 
promifes  ;    a  quality  very  eflential   to  a  prince, P*  ^'^^^ 
which  alone  is  capable  of  gaining  him  the  love 
and  confidence  of  his  fubjeas  and  of  foreigners  ; 
and  ot^t  CO  be  confidered  as  the  bafis  of  all  juft 
{)olitiGks   and  good  government.     Wanting  mo* 
ney  to  ;CarFy  on  an  expedition  he  meditated,  (this, 
very  probably,  was  li^fore  he  had  triumphed  over 
the  Carthaginians )  he  addrefied  the  people,  in  or- 
der ta  obtain  a  contribution  from  them  :  but  find- 
ing the  SyraCu£uis  unwilling  to  be  at  this  expence^ 
he  told  them,  that  he  asked  nothing  but  a  loan  1 
und  that  he  Would  engage  himfelf  to   pay  it,  aa 
foon  as  the  war  (hould  be  ended.    He  then  was 
furnithed  with  the  fums  he  wanted  ;  and  he  repaid 
them  at  the  time  agreed  U{)on.    How   happy  is      ' 
that  government  where  fucb  juftice  and  equity  are 
exercifed  s  and  how  miftakeli  are  thofe  minillera 
and  princes^  who  violate  them  m  any  manner! 

One  of  the  chief  obje&s  of  his  attention,  and  piat.  ibid. 
in  which  his  fucceflbr  imitated  him,  was  to  make 
the  tilling  of  the  ground  be  looked  upon  as 
an  honourable  employment.  It  is  well  known 
bow  fruitful  Sicily  was  in  corn  i  and  the  immenfe 
revenues  which  might  be  produced  from  fo  rich  a 
foil  when  induftrioufly  cultivated.  He  animated 
the  husbandmeo  by  his  prefence,  and  delighted  ia 

fome* 
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Artax.  fomecimes  appearing  at  their  head^  in  the  fame 
^^^'"-  manner,  as,  on  other  occafions,  he  had  marched  it 
the  head  of  armies.  His  intention,  fays  Plotardi, 
was  not  merely  to  make  the  country  ridi  a/id 
fruitful ;  but  alfo  to  exercifc  his  fubjeds,  to  ac- 
cuftom  and  inure  them  to  toils  ;  and,  by  that 
means,  to  preferve  them  from  a  thoufand  difor- 
orders ,  which  inevitably  follow  a  fofc  and  ia- 
dolcnt  life.  There  are  few  maxims  (  in  the  af- 
fair of  politicks )  on  which  the  antiencs  have  io- 
fitted  more  ftrongly,  than  on  that  relating  to  rk 
tilling  and  cultivating  of  their  lands  ;  a  mafiiTef: 
proof  of  their  great  wifdom,  and  the  profound 
knowledge  they  had  of  thofe  particulars  which 
P  Qi6  ^^*fti^"t^  ^^^  ftrength  and  folid  happincfs  of  a  ftarc. 
g'ly,  '  Xcnophon,  in  a  dialogue,  the  fubjeft  of  which  a 
government,  entitled  Hi^ro^  ftiows,  the  great  ad- 
vantage it  would  be  to  a  ttate  ,  were  the  kiog 
ftudious  to  reward  thofe  who  ihould  cxccU  io  huf- 
baodry,  and  whatever  relates  to  the  cultivating  of 
lands.  He  fays  the  fame  of  war,  of  trade,  and  of  aO 
the  arts ;  on  which  occafion,  if  honours  wercpaidto 
all  thofe  who  (hould  diftinguifh  themfelves  in  theoii 
jt  would  give  life  and  motion  to  all  things;  would 
excite  a  noble  and  lauda^ble  emulation  among  the 
<:itizens,  and  give  rife  to  a  thoufand  inventions  to 
pcrfcft  thofe  arts.  * 

It  does  not  appear  chat  Gelon  had  been  educated 

in  the  famie  manner  as  the  children  of  the  rich  a- 

jnong  the  Greeks,  who  were  taught  wufitk  and  the 

art  of  playing  on  inftr iiments  very  carefully.  Pof- 

fibly  this  was  bccaufe  of  his  mean  birth,  or  rarficr 

was  owing  to  his  disinclination  to  th<^e  kind  of  ex- 

i>lut.  in    crcifes.     One  day  that  there  ^s  prefented  at  an 

Apophth.  entertainment,    according  to  the  ufual  cuftom,  a 

P'  "75-    lyre  to  each  of  the  guefts ;  when  it  was  Gclon's 

turn,  he,  inftead  of  founding  the  inftrumentasthe 

reft  had  done,   caufed  his  horfe  to  be  brought, 

mounted  him  wixh  wonderful  iigilicy  and  graces 

mi 
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r^d   (bowed  that  he  had  learnt  a  nobler  cxercifeAnTAr. 
ir%an  playing  on  the  lyre.  Lohgim. 

Ever   fince  the  defeat  of  the  Carthaginians  inDiod.I.iK 
Sicilyt  the  feveral  cities  of  it  enjoyed  a    profound?.  39,30. 
p-eace,    and   Syracufe  cfpecially    was   joyful  and  . 
happy,  under  the  aufpicious  governn>ent  ot  Gelon. 
f-le  was  not  born  in  Syracufe,  and  yet  all  the  in- 
habitants of  that  city,  though  fo  extremely  jealous 
of  their  liberty,  had  forced  him,    as  ic  were,  to 
accept  of  the  diadem.    Though  an  alien,  the  fu- 
premc  power  went  in  fearch  ot  him  ;  uninvited  by 
any  other  circumftance  but  his  rare  merit.     Gelon 
^was  thoroughly   acquainted  with  all  the  duties  of 
the  regal  office,  as  well  as  its  great  weight ;  and  he 
accepted  it  in  no  other  view  but  to  do  good  to 
thofe  he   fliould   prefide  over.     He  thought   the 
fccpter  was  put  into  his  hands,  with  n'j  other  de- 
lign  than  for  him  to  defend  the  ftate,  to  preferve 
order  in  all  things,  to  proteft  innocence  and  juf-  ^ 

tice  ;  and  to  exhibit  to  all  his  fubjefts,.  by  his  fim-  / 

pie,  modeft,  induftrious  and  regular  life,  a  pattern  of 
all  the  civil  virtues.  He  himfelf  affumcdno  part  of 
the  kingly  office  but  the  toils  and  cares  of  it,  bat 
a  zeal  for  the  publick  welfare,  and  the  fweet  la- 
tisfadtion  which  rcfults  from  the  procuring  happi- 
nefs  to  millions  of  men  :  i/i  a  word,  he  confide- 
red  the   kingly  office   as  an  engagement,  and  a 
means  to  procure  the  felicity  of  a  greater  number 
of  men.     He  baniflied  from  it  pomp,  oftentation, 
licentioufnefs,  and  the  committing  evil  with  impu- 
nity.    He  himfelf  feemed  not  to  govern,  but  con- 
tented  himfelf    with    fufFcring  the   laws    to  rule. 
He  never  made   his  infcriours    feel   that  he    was     - 
their  mafter,    but  only   inculcated   to   them  that 
both  ought  to  yitld  to  reafon  and  juftice.     To 
procure  obedience  to  himfelf,  he  employed  no  o- 
thcr  methods  but  perfuafion  and  a  g  jod  example, 
which  are  the  v.xapons  of  virtue,  and  arc  alone  ca- 
■    '         3  piiblc; 
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Artax.    pable  of  procuring  a  fincere  and  uninterrupted  o. 

^^^^'^-  bcdicnce. 

A   reverM   old   age,  a  name    th^t  fornacd   the 
delight  of  all  his  fubjefts,    a  reputation  equally 
diffufed  within  and  without  hia  kingdom;   chefe 
were  the  fruits  of  that  wifdom  which  was  preferved 
on  the  throne  to    the  laft  gafp.    His  reign  was 
fhort,   and  only  juft  (howed  him,  as  it  werey  to 
Sicily,   to  exhibit  in  his  perfon  the  pattern  of  a 
good  and  true    king.    He   left  the  world,  after 
having  reigned  only  feven  years,  to  the  infinite 
regret  of  afi  his  fubjefts.    Every  family  imagined  ir- 
fclf  deprived  of  its  beft  friend,  its  protestor  and 
father.    The  people  ere&ed,   in  the  place  where 
his  wife   Demarata  had  been  buried,   a   fpleodid 
maufol^um,  furrounded  with  nine  towers  of  a  fur- 
prizing  height    and  tnagniBcenee  ;    and    decreed 
thofe  honours  to  him ,  which  were  then  paid  to 
the  demi-gods  or  heroes.    The  drthaginians  af- 
.   terwards  demoiifhed  the  maufolaeum,  and  Aga- 
thocles    the  towers :   but,  fays  the  hiftorian,  nei- 
ther violence,  envy,  nor  time,  which  deftroys  all 
groflcr   things  ,    could  dcftroy   the  glory  of  his 
name,  or  abolifh  the  memory  of  his  exalted  vir- 
tues and  noble  anions,  which  love  and  gratitude 
had  engraved  in  the  hearts  of  the  Sicilians, 

II.     H  I  E  R  O. 

A.  Af.  Afrer  Gelon's  death,  the  fcepter  continued  near 

5532.       twelve  years  in  his  family.    He  was  fuccceded  by 
Ain,  J.  c  Hicro,  his  eldeft  brother. 

^  '  It  will  be  ncccflary  for  us,  in  order  to  reconcile 

the  authors  who  have  writ  on  this  prince,  fome  of 
whom  declare  him  to  have  been  a  good  king,  and 
others  a  deteftable  tyrant ;  it  will  be  ncccflary,  I 
fay,  to  diftinguifh  the  periods.  It  is  very  pro- 
bable that  Hiero,  dazzled,  in  the  beginning  or  his 
r^ign,  by  the  glitter  of  fovcrcign  powcr^  and  cor- 
rupted 
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ruptecb  bydie:  flsttsry  of  his  courtiers,  Iludioufly  Artax. 
eodea»iaucml.tO' deviate  from  that  path  which  his^^^^^^- 
predecefloD  had  pointed  out  to  him,  and  in  which 
he  had  found  himfcif  fohappy.    This  voong  prince Diod.1.2 1. 
t«aa»GCMBeGous^lieadftroog^  unjuft,  andnudiousof  no-^*  ^^' 
thing  but  the  gratifying  his  paffions,  without  once 
eodeaxrouring  to  gain  the  eft^m  and'  affedion  of 
the  people  \  wbo^  on  the  other  fide,  had  the  uc- 
mofb  Mrerfion  for  a  prince^  whom  they  looked  up- 
on*  asa  tyram:*  o^ev  themv  mcher  than  as  a  king  ; 
and  nothing  but  the  veneration  they  had  for  Gelon's 
measoiij^  was  a<  reftiraint'  upon,   and  kept   them 
froiDi  fifing  in  open  rebellion. 

Some  time. after  he.  had  afcended  the  throne,  heDiod.l.n. 
had  violent   fufpicions  of  Polyzelus  his  brother,  P*  3^* 
whofe  great  credic  anMng  the  citizens,  made  him 
fear  that  he  had  a  deiign  to  dethrone  him.     How- 
CSMT,  in.  order.  00  get  rid^   flflently,  of  an  enemy 
whom  he  fancied  very  dangerous^  he  refolved  to 
put  him  a;t  the  head'  of  fome  forces  he  was  going    » 
tD  fend  xa  the.  fuccour  of  the  Sibarita^  againfr  the 
Crotcinienfes,  hoping  that  he  would  lofe  his  life  in 
this,  expedition.    His*  brother  refufing  to  accept 
of  this  command,  he  was  exafperated  the  more. 
Theron,  who  had  married  Polyzelus*s  daughter, 
joined,  with  hiS'  father-in-law.     This  gave  rife  to 
mighty  contefts ,   which   laded    many    years  be- 
tween, the  kings  of  Syracufc  and  Agrigcntum  ; 
however^  they  at  laft  were  reconciled  by. the  wifcschol.  in 
mediation  of  Simonides  the   poet;  and  to  make  Find, 
their  reconciliation  lafting,  they  cemented  it  by  a 
new  alliance,  Hiero  marrying  Thcron's  fiftcr  ;  af- 
ter which  there  was  for  ever  a  harmony  between 
the  two  monarchs. 

At  firft,  an  infirm  ftate  of  health,  which  was^^llan. 
increafed  by  repeated  illnefles,  gave  Hiero  an  op-^-4-^-  *S- 
portunity  of  thinking   fcrioufly  ;    after  which  he 
refolved  to  fend  for  men  of  learning,  who  might 
converfe  agreeably  with  him,  and  furnifli  him  with 

ufcful 
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Art  AX.  ufeful  inftruftions. .  The  tnoft  famous  poets  of  tke 
^Q^°'^-  age  came  then  to  his  court,  as  SimoDides,  Hnir, 
Bacchylides,  and  Epicharmus ;  and  it  is  affirmed 
chat  their  delightful  converfation  did  not  a  iittk 
contribute  to  foften  the  harih  and  fevere  temper 
of  Hiero. 
InAph.        Plutarch    relates  a  noble  faying  of  hb,  wbich 
p*  17s-    fhows  an  excellent  difpofition  in  a  prince.    He  de- 
clared, that  his  palace  and  his  ears  mould  be  always 
open  to  every  man  who  would  tell  him  the  tnitli, 
and  without  difguife. 

The  poets  above-mentioned,  excelled,  notoolf 
in  poetry,  but  were  alfo  pofTeiTed  of  a  great  food 
of  learning,  and  confidered  and  confulced  asde 
fagcs  of  their  age.  This  is  what  *  Cicero  (m 
particularly  of  Simonides.  He  had  a  great  afcco- 
dant  over  the  king's  mind  *,  and  the  only  ufc  k 
made  of  it  was,  to  perfuade  him  to  do  good 
aftions. 
Cic.  1.  I.  They  often  ufed  to  converfe  on  [^ilofopiucil 
^«Nat.  fubjcfts.  I  obferved  on  another  occafion,  that 
dcor.n.6o.  jjj^ro,  in  one  of  thefe  converfations,  asked  Sinao- 
nidcs  his  opinion  with  regard  to  the  nature  and 
attributes  of  the  deity.  The  latter  defired  one 
day's  time  to  confider  on  it  v  the  next  day  he 
asked  two,  and  went  on  increafing  in  the  fame  pro- 
portion. The  prince  being  urgent  with  him  to 
give  the  reafon  of  thefe  delays,  he  confei&d,  that 
the  fubjedt  was  above  his  comprehenfion,  and  doc 
the  .more  he  reflefted,  the  more  obfcure  it  ap- 
peared to  him, 

Xenophon  has  left  us  an  excellent  treatifeonthe 
art  of  governing  well,  entitled  Hiero,  and  writ 
by  way  of  dialogue  between  this  prince  aod  Si- 
monidts.  Hiero  undertakes  to  prov€  to  the  poet, 
that  tyrants  and  kings  are  not  fo  happy  as  b  gc- 


I 

L 


•  Si  IT.  on  id  C5,  non  pocta  folum     doAus  fapicnfque  tradimr.   W, 
fnavis,    Ycr&m  ctiam  cct^ro^ui     1.  df  Nat.  Dear.  n.  6c. 

rally. 
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neraDy  imagined.  Among  the  great  number  of  Artax. 
proota  alledgcd  by  him,  he  infifts  chiefly  on  their  if^ll±. 
▼aft  uahappinefs  in  being  deprived  of  the  greateft 
comfort  and  blefliog  in  this  Jife,  viz.  the  enjoy* 
mcnt  of  a  true  friend,  to  whofc  bofom  they  may 
falcly  confide  their  fecrets  and  affliftions ;  who 
may  ihare  with  them  in  their  joy  and  forrow  ;  in  a 
w.ord,  a  fecond  felf,  who  may  form  but  one  heart/ 
one  foul  with  them.  Simoniaes,  on  the  other  fide, 
lays  down  admirable  maxims  with  refpeft  to  the 
well«governin^  of  a  kingdom.  He  reprefents  to 
him,  that  a  king  is  not  fent  into  the  world  for  his 
own  fake,  but  for  the  welfare  of  mankind  :  /that 
his  grandeur  confifts,  not  in  building  magnificent 
palaces  for  himfelf  to  refide  in,  but  in  raifing  of 
temples,  and  in  fortifying  and  embelliihing  cities  : 
tbat  it  is  glorious  for  a  king,  when  his  fubjedis. 
don't  ftand  in  fear  of  him,  bur  are  afraid  of  any 
evil  befalling  faim  :  that  a  truly  royal  care  is,  not 
to  enter  the  lifts  with  the  firft  comer  at  the  O- 
lympick  games,  ( for  the  princes  of  that  age  were 
paflionatcly  fond  of  them,  and  efpccially  *  Hiero) 
but  to  contend  wirh  the  neighbouring  kings,  with 
regard  to  the  diifuHng  plenty  over  all  his  domini- 
ons, and  endeavouring  to  form  the  felicity  of  his 
people. 

Nevcrthelcfs,  another  poet  (  Pindar  )  applauds 
Hiero  for  the  viftory  he  had  won  in  the  horfe- 
race.  *»  This  prince,  ( fays  he,  in  his  ode  )  who 
"  governs  with  equity  the  inhabitants  of  opulent 
**  Sicily,  has  gathered  the  quinteflcnce  of  all  the 
^^  virtues.  He  takes  a  noble  delight  in  the  mofl: 
*^  exquilite  ftrokes  and    performances  of  poetry 

*  //  is  faii  that  nemiflocleSf  Greeh  againft  thi  common  enewy^ 

fieii^  bim  arri<ut  at  the  Qiymfick  any  more  than  Gelon  his  brother ; 

games   ivith  a  j^len^d  equipage^  fwhUh  motion   did  honour  to  th$ 

ivould  have  hak  him  forbid  them^  Athenian  general,    ^lian.  L  9. 

hecauje  he  had  not  fuccoured  the  c.  5. 

Vol.  III.  Y  an4 
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Artax.  <<  and  mufick.  He  loves  melodious  airs,  fucBa 
^^^^*^-  "  ic  is  cuftomary  for  us  to  found,  at  the  banquets 
'*  given  us  by  our  deareft  friends.  Rouzc  then 
"  thy  felf,  take  thy  lyre,  and  raifc  it  to  the  Do- 
*•  rick  pitch, '  If  thou  feeleft  thy  felf  animated  by 
^*  a  glorious  fire  in  favour  of  *  Pifa  and  Phoerc- 
♦•  nice ;  if  they  have  waked  the  foftell  tranfpom 
*^  in  thy  mind,  when  that  generous  courfer  (with- 
*'  out  being  quickned  by  the  fpur)  flew  along 
*^  the  banks  of  the  Alpheus,  and  carried  bis  royal 
**  rider  to  glorious  victory  :  O  fing  the  king  of 
**  Syracufe,  the  ornament  of  our  horfe-raccs!'* 

The  whole  ode,  tranflated  by  the  late  Mr.Maf- 
fieu,  may  be  feen  in  the  fixth  volume  of  the  me- 
moirs of  the  academy  of  infcriptions  and  Belles- 
Lettres,  whence  I  have  ejttraded  the  few  particu- 
krs  above.  I  was  very  glad  to  give  the  reader 
fome.  idea  of  Pindar,  by  this  little  fpccimcnr 

The  next  ode  to  this,  was  compofed  in  honotir 
of  Theron  king  of  Agrigentum,  vidoriousia 
the  chariot- race.  The  didtion  of  it  is  fo  fublifflc, 
the  thoughts  fo  noble,  and  the  moral  fo  pore, 
that  many  look  upon  h  as  Pindar's  maftcr- 
piece. 

I  cannot  fay  how  far  we  may  depend  on  iis 
reft  of  the  praifes  which  Pindar  gives  Hicro,  for 
poets  are  not  always  very  fincere  in  the  elogiuiM 
'  they  beftow  on  princes :  however,  it  is  ccruin 
that  Hiero  had  made  his  court  the  refort  of  aJI 
perfons  of  wit  and  fenfe  ;  and  that  he  had  invited 
them  to  it  by  his  afTabilicy  and  courteous  treat- 
ment, and  much  more  by  his  liberality,  which  b 
a  great  merit  in  a  king* 

We  cannot  beftow   on  Hiero's  court  the  clo- 

•  Pyja  <ivas  the  dty^  mar  to     name  of  Hiero^s  copfrf  f^' 
^whtch  the  Olympick  vames  ^were   fying  the  ii'^ir. 
Johmfffxed :   and  Pharenia  the 
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gium  which  *  Horace  gives  to  that  of  MeccBtias,  Artax, 
In  which  a   charafter  or  turn  of  mind  prevailed  L^^^'^* 
that  is  rdrely  found  among  fcholars,  and  which  is 
iieverthelefs  worth  all    their  eruditioti.     This  a- 
miablc  cout-t,  fays  Hbrace,  was  an  utter  ftrangef 
to  the  mean  and  groveling  fenfations  of  envy  and 
jealoufy  ;   and  men  faw,    in  thofe  whb  fliared  in 
the  matter's  favour,  a  fuperiour  mierit  or  credit, 
ivithout  taking   the  leaft  umbrage  at  it.    But  itSchoiiaft* 
was  far  othcrwife   in  the  court  of  Hiero  or  of^*°^' 
Theron.    It  is  faid  that  Simonides,  and  Bacchy- 
lides  his  nephew,  employed  the  utmoft  cfForis  of 
criticifm,  to  leflen  the  efteem  which  thofe  princes 
had  fbr  Pindar's  works.    The  latter,  by  way  of 
reprifal,  ridicules  them    very  ftrongly  in  his  ode 
to  Theron,  in  comparing  them  to  taveni,  who  croak 
in  vain  J  againji  the  divine  bird  of  Jupiter.     But  mo- 
defty   was  ^ot    the    virtue    which    diftinguiOied 
Pindar. 

Hiero,  having  drove  the  antient  inhabitants  ofDiodl.ii^^ 
Catana  and  Naxos  from  their  country,  fettled  aP-  37» 
colony  of  ten  thoufand  men  there*  half  of  whom 
were  Syracufans,  and  the  reft  Peloponnefians.  Thia 
prompted  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  two  cities  to  ap- 
point, after  his  death,  the  fame  folemnities  in  his 
honour,  as  were  bcftowed  on  heroes  or  demi-gods, 
bccaufc  they  confidered  him  as  their  founder. 


Non  ifto  vivimus  illic. 


Quo  tu  rcre,  modo.  Domus  hacc  nee  purior  ulla  eftj 
Ncc  magis  hie  aliena  malis.     Nil  mi   officit  unquam, 
Ditior  hie  aut  eft  quia  doAior.     Eft  loeas  iinicuique  fuus. 

Hwat,  lib.   1.    Satjr.  9* 

That  is, 

S/r,  you  mifiake^  tbafs  mt  Our  courfe  of  Itfe^ 
We  know  no  jeahufiiSy  no  hrofwls^  no  ftr'^e  i 
From  all  thofe  ills  our  patrons  houfe  isfrie 
lione^  ''caufe  more  learned  or  ixjealtby,  troubles  mi. 
We  have  our  ft  attorn  ^  all  their  own  ptrfite,  &c. 
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Artax.  He  0iaw^  grwt  favour  to  the  children  of  A- 
^^^^'^  pa?;iUus,  forfncrly  tyrmit  of  Zancle»  and  a  great 
Diodpsofri^d  iQ  Gdoa  his  brother.  As  they  were  come 
to  years  of  maturity^  be  exhorted  them  to  uke  ibe 
goveromeae  iaco  their  pwn  hands  ^  after  Micythus, 
their  tutor,  fliould  h^ve  informed  them  of  the  pcr- 
f:£t  ftate  of  it,  and  hqw  he  himfdf  had  behaved 
in  the  adminiftratioiK  The  latter,  having  afiembled 
the  neareft  relaiioos  atiA  mod  intimate  friends  of 
the  young  princes,  gave,  in  their  prefeoce^fo 
good  an  account  of  his  guardianifhip,  that  the 
whole  affeaiUy  (  ratfed  to  adnniration )  beftowed 
the  higheft  encomiums  on  his  prudence^  bis  inte- 
grity and  juftice.  Matters  were  carried  fo  &r, 
that  the  young  prince^  were  extremely  urgent  with 
him  to  prefide  in  the  adminiftration,  as  he  had  hi- 
therto  done.  However,  'the  wife  tutor,  prcferrii^ 
the  fweets  of  eafc  tathe  gUtter  of  power;  and  be- 
ing perfaaded  at  the  fame  time,' that  it  would  be 
for  the  bappinefs  of  the  governmeAc  ihould  the 
young  princes  take  the  reitis  of  empire  into  their 
own  hands,  he  refol ved  to  retire  from  buGnefs.  Hicro 
diiedt  after  having  fwayed  the  fccpter  eleven  years. 

III.   Thrasybulus. 

Diod.lii.  He  was  fuccecdcd  hy  Thrafybjltlui  his  brother, 
p.  51,52.  who,  by  his  evil  condud,  contributed  very  much 
to  the  making  him  be  regretted*  Swelled  with 
pride  and  a  brutal  haughtincfs,  he  confidercd  men 
as  mere  worms  y  vainly  fancying  that  they  were 
crCi^cd  for  him  to. trample  upon,  and  that  he  was 
of'  a  quite  different  nature  from  them.  He  aban- 
doned himfelf  implicitly  to  the  flattering  counfcls 
of  the  giddy  young  courtiers  who  f\>rroundcdhim. 
He  treated  all  his  fubjeds  with  the  utmoftfc7^ 
rity  *,  banifhing  fome,  confifcating  the  poffeffions 
of  others,  and  putting  great  numbers  to  death. 
So  hard  a  captivity  grew  foon  infupportablc  to  the 
.   .  Syra- 
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Syracufani;  and  chereibre  they  implored  the  fuc-A&TAx. 
cour  of  the  neighbouring  cicies,  whom  alfo  it  con-  ^°'^^'"' 
cerned  to  OiakebflFthe  cynmc's  yoke,  Thrafybulus 
wz%  befieged  even  in  Syracvfe,  the  iovereignty  of 
part  of  which  he  bad  referved  to  himfclf,  viz.  A- 
cradina,  and  the  ifland  which  wai  very  well  fortifi- 
ed I  but  the  third  region,  or  quarter  of  the  city,  cal- 
led Tyche,  was  poflefled  by  the  enemy.  After  mak- 
ing a  feeble  refiftance,  and  demanding  to  capitu^ 
late,  he  left  the  city,  and'^ withdrew  into  banifh*^ 
ment,  among  the  Locri.  He  had  fat  but  a  year 
on  the  throne.  In  this  manner  the  Syracufans  re- 
covered their  liberty.  They  alfo  delivered  the  reft 
of  the  dcies  of  Sicily  from  the  tyranny ;  eftablifhed 
a  popular  government  in  all  places,  and  maintain- 
ed that  form  themfelvcs  during  threefcore  years,  till 
the  reign  of  Diodyfius  the  tyrant,  who  again  en- 
(laved  them. 

After  Sicily  had  been  delivered  from  the  go- A.M. 
vemment  of  the  tyrants,   and  all   the  cities  of  it  3544- 
were  reftored  to  their  liberty  ;  as  the  count?ry  wasf^^'  J    • 
cxtreoaeli^  fruicful  in  itfelf,  and  the  peace  which  allt>{odXiK 
places  enjoyed,  gave  the  inhabitants  of  thir  ifland  p.  55,  €s^<:. 
an  opportunity  of  cultivating  their  huids,  and  feed- 
ing their  flocks  i  the  people  grew*  very  powerful, 
and  amafled  great  rkhes.    To  perpetuate  fo  lateft 
pofterity,  the  remembrance  of  the  happy  day  in 
which  they  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  flavery, 
by  the  banifhment  of  Thrafybulus  i    it  was  de- 
creed in  the  general  aflembly  of  the  nation,  that  a 
coloflal  (^atue  fhould  be  fet  up,  to  Jupiter  the  de- 
liverer ;  that  on  the  anniverfar y  of  this  day,  a  fefti- 
val  fhould  be  folemnized^  byway  of  thankfgiving, 
for  the  reftoration  of  their  liberty ;  and  that  there 
fhould  be  facrificed,  in  honour  of  the  gods,  four 
hundred  and  fifty^  bulls,   with  which  the  people 
ihould  be  enterumedy  on  a  general  holklay, 

Y  3  There 
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Aktax.       There  neverthelels  lay  concealed  in  the  mindsof 
^^^°"^'  many»  I  know  not  what  fecrct  leaven  of  tyriMf, 
which  frequently   difturbed  the  harmony  of  this 
peace,  and  occafioned  feveral  tumults  andemotkns 
jk^p^-  inSicily,  the  particulars  of  which  I  (hall  omii.  To 
prevent  the  evil  confequences  of  them«  the  Sfra- 
cufans  eftablilhed  the  Petalifm,  which  differed  very 
little  from  the  Athenian  Oftracifm  ;  and  was  io 
called  from  the  Greek  jriV^jki,^  fignifying  a  leaf,  be- 
caufe  the  votes  were  then  given  on  an  oHvc  M 
This  judgment  was  pronounced  againft  fucli  dti- 
zcns  whofe   great  power  made  the  pcpplc  appre- 
henfive  that  they  afpircd  to  the.  tyranny,  andk 
banifhed  them  for  ten  year*-,  hqwcver,  it  did  w 
long  continue   in  force,  and  was  foon  aboliibed; 
becaufe  the  dread  of  falling  under  its  ceofure,  k; 
ving  prompted  the  moft  virtuous  men  to  retire, 
and  lay  afide  the  adminiftration  ;  the  chief  employ- 
ments were  now  filled  with  fuqh  citizens  oolyasliad 
the  lead  merit. 
piodp.67     Deucbtius,    according  to  Diodorus,  was 
— 7<^-      chief  over  the  people  who  were   properly  olW 
Sicilians.     Having  united  them  all  (the  inhabitai«5 
of  Hybia  excepted)  into  one  body,  be  became vciy 
powerful,    and  formed   feveral  great  enterprizes. 
It  was  he  whq  built  the  city  Palica,  near  the  tem- 
ple of  the  gods  called  Palici.     This  cjty  was  very 
famous  on  account  of  fomc  wQnders  whicji  »rc  re- 
lated of  it ";  and  ftill  mqre  from  the  facred  natorcof 
the  oaths  which  were  there  taken^   ttie  violation 
whereof  w^s  f^id  to  be  for  eycr  followed  by  alud- 
den  and  exemplary  punjlbment.    This  was  a  fecurc 
afylum  for  all  perfons  who  were  oppreM^y* 
fupcriour  power  5  and  efpecially  for  flaves  who  were 
V.njuftly  abufed,  or  too  cruelly  treated  hy  ^^^  i 
martcrs,   they  continuing  in  fafcty  in  this  tc^ppl^ 
till  fuch  time  as  certain  arbiters  i^nd  mediators  m  I 
imade  their  peace  ;   and  there  was  not  a  fingk  ^' 
^aijcc  of  a  mailer's  haYlog  ever  forfeited  tbcpro;  | 
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mik  he  had  made  to  pardon  his  flaves ;  fo  greatly  Artax. 
the  gods  who  prefided  over  this  temple  were  re-if^!!^- 
aowned,   for  the  fevere  vengeance  they  cool^|n|||k 
thofe  who  violated  their  oaths. 

This  Deiicetius,  afcer  having  been  fuccefsful  on 
a  great  many  occafions,  and  won  fevtral  vi&ories, 
particularly  over  the  Syracufans ;  faw  his  fortune 
change  on  a  fudden  by  the  lofs  of  a  battle,    and 
was  abandoned  by  the  greateft  part  of  his  forces. 
In  the  confternacion  and  defpondency  into  which  fo 
general  and  fudden  a  defertion  threw  him,  he  form« 
ed  fuch  a  refolution  as  defpair  only  could  fugged. 
He  withdrew  in  the  night  to  Syracufe  ;  advanced 
as  far  as  the  great  fquare  of  the  city,  and  there, 
falling  proftrate  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  he  aban- 
doned his  life  and  dominions  to  the  mercy  of  the 
Syracufans,  that  is,  to  his  profeffed  enemies.     The 
Angularity  of  this  fpcftacle  drew  great  numbers  of 
people  to  it.     The  magiftrates    immediately  con- 
vened the  people,  and  debated  on  the  affair.  They 
firft  heard  the  orators,   whofe  bufinefs  was  gene- 
rally to  addrefs  the  people  by  their  fpeeches ;  and 
tKefe  animated  them  prodigioufly  againft  Deuce- 
tius,  as  a  publick  enemy,  whom  providence  feemed 
to  throw  into  their  way,  to  revenge  and  punifli, 
by  his  death,  all  the  injuries  he  had  done  the  re- 
publick.    A  fpeech  in  this  call,  ftruck  all  the  vir- 
tuous part  of  the  aflcmbly  with  horror*    The  moft 
2^ticnt  and    wifefl:  of  the    fenators    rcprefentedi 
*•  That  they  were  not  to  confider  what  puniflimenc 
*•  Deucetius  deferved,  but  how  it  behoved  the  Sy- 
**  racufans  to  behave  on  that  occafion  h  that  they 
**  ought  not  to  look  upon  him  any  longer  as  an  e« 
"  ncmy,  but  as  an  humble  petitioner,  a  charadler 
**  by  which  his  perfon  was  made  facred  and  inviola- 
"  ble.  That  there  was  agoddefs(Nemcfis)  who  cook 
**  vengeance  of  crimes,  efpecially  of  cruelcy  and  im- 
"  piety,  and  who  doubtlefs  would  not  fuffer  that  to 
"  go  unpuniflicd :  That  befid^s  the  bafencfs  and  iq- 
y  4  **  humanity 
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Artax.  <«  hutnamty  cherci  is  to  miblong  the  uiifettafiatt,  and 
LoNOfM,  cc  jj^  troadtog  to  pieces  tbofc  ^ho  are  already  ub- 
^  4Ff  <x^c'^  foo(  >  it.  waa  ivorthy  the  graadenr  and 
*'  goodnpfs  natural  .to  the  Syracufans,  to  exert 
^^  their  clemency  even  to  thofe  who  leaft  dderved 
^^  it»''  All  the  people  were  won  over  to  t las  opi- 
|)ion,  and»  with  one  Qonfent^  fpaned  Deuoecsos's  liSie. 
He  was  ordered  to  refide  ia  Corinth  ,  the  noetro- 
polis^andfoundrefsof  Syracufev  and  the  Sjrnro&ixs 
engaged  themfelves  to  fumiffa  Deucetias  with  all 
things  necefiary  for  him  to  fubfift  honourably  in  ic 
What  reader,  who  compares  thefe  two  difioent  o- 
pinions,  does  not  pfei:ceiTe  which  of  them  was  the 
Qobleft  and  moft  generous  i 

SECT-    11. 

0/  Jbmc  famous  ferfgns  and  cities  in  Magna  Gncia, 
Pythagoras^  Cbarondas^  ZaUtuus^   MUo  tbi  Jtb- 
:    leta  :  CroUn^  Sybaris^  and  Tburium. 

L    Pythagoras. 

IN  relating  the   particulars  concerning  Magos 
Grecia  in  Italy,  I  muft  not  omit  Pythagoras 
Diog.       who  was  the  glory  of  it.    He  was  bom  in  Samo?. 
Laert.       After  having  travelled  into  ^  great  many  coun- 
PythaK     ^^^^''  ^^^  cnrichcd  his  mind  with  the  moft  excel- 
A  M.      Ic'^t  learning  of  eyery  kiod,  he  returned  to  his  na- 
?48q.      tive  country,  but  did  not  make  a  long  ftay  in  it, 
Ant.  J.  C  becaufe  of  the  tyrannkal  government  which  was 
''^^'        cftaWifhed  there  by  Folycrates»  who  yet  had  the 
higheft  rejgard  for  him,  and  (howed  him  all  the 
-eftrem  that  was  due  to  his  rare  merit.     But  the 
ftudy  of  the  fciences,  and  particularly  of  philofo- 
phy,  is  fcarce  compatible  with  flavcry,  though  of 
the  gent! eft  and  moft  honourable  kind.    He  there- 
lore  went  into  Italy,  and  refidcd  ufually  cither  at 
liv.  1.  z.  Croton,  at  Metapontum,  at  Heraclea,  or  Tarcn- 
Ti   1 8.      rum.    Servius  Tullius,    or  Tarquinius  Superbus, 

reigned 
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rngficd  in  Rome  at  liisc  dme  1  which  quite  invali*  Ai^tax 
datet  the  cpioioii  of  t^"^  ^^  imagined  that  Nu-!fIIfI!!i 
ML  Pofflpiiitts,  die  fecond  kii^  df  the  Romans^ 
prbo  lived  opmu'dB  of  An  hundred  yeats  before, 
bad  been  Pyth^oras's  difdple ;  an  opinion  that 
/ery  probabl^  was  grounded  on  the  refemblance  of 
;heir  manBcrs,  thetr  difpofitioQ  and  principles. 

*  The  whole  country  foon  felt  very  happy  ef- 

le&s  from  the  prefence  of  this  excellent  pbiiofo- 

pber.    An  tiictination  for  fhidy,  and  a  love  of  wif- 

dom,  diffuied  themfelves  almoft  univerfally  in  a 

very  Ihort  time.    Multitudes  flocked  from  all  the 

Deighbouring  cities  to  get  a  fight  of  Pythagoras^ 

to  hear  him,  and  to  improve  by  his  falutary  coun« 

fcls.    The  feveral  princes  of  the  country  took  a 

pleafure  in  inviting  him  to  their  courts,  which  they 

thought  hcHioured  by  his  |>refence ;  and  all  were 

delighted  with  his  converfation,  and  glad  to  learn 

from  him  the  art  of  governing  nations  with  wif* 

dom.    His  fchool  became  the  moft  famous  that 

had  ever  been  till  that  age.    He  had  no  lefs  than 

four  or  five  hundred  difciples.    Before  he  admitted 

them  in  that  quality*  they  were  probationers  five 

years,  during  which  time  he  obliged  them  to  keep 

the  ftrideft  filence ;    he  thinking  it  proper  for 

them  to  be  informed  with  knowledge,  before  they 

ihould  attempt  to  fpeak.    I  (hall  take  notice  of 

his  tenets  and  fentiments,  when  I  come  to  fpeak  of 

the  various  (efts  of  philofophers  ;    it  was  well 

known,   that  the  tranfmigration  of  fouls  was  one 

of  the  chief  of  them.   His  difciples  had  the  greateft 

reverence  for  every  word  he  uttered  ;  and,  if  he 

did  but  barely  aver  a  thing,  he  was  immediately 

believed  without  its  being  once  examined ;  and  to 

sffure  that  a  thing  was  true,  they  ufed  to  exprefs 

themfelves  in  this  manner.  The  majier  [aid  it,  How-'^*'^'*^*^**' 

*  Pythagoras,  c4m  m  Italiam  privaf im  ct  piiblicc,  praeftantif- 
vcniflet,  cxomavct  cam  Grjeci-  fimis  ctinHitutis,  ct  artibus,  Cit. 
»^>  q^Ub  magiu  dida  eft,   et    Tu/cu/.  ^drj,  I  s-  n,  lo. 

xver 
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Artax.  ever,  the  diiictples  carrM  their  deference  and  do^ 
^''^'"-  cility  too  far,  in  thus  waving  aU  eoqnir]^  aid  ia 
facrificing  implicitly  their  reafon  and  onderftaod- 
ing ;  a  facriGce  that  ought  to  he  made  only  to  tfae 
divine  authority,  which  is  infinitely  fuperioar  to 
our  reafon  and  all  our  knowledge ;  and  wtuch^ 
confequently,  is  authorized  to  prefcribe  laws  to  a, 
and  fpeak  in  a  voice  that  commands  immediice 
compliance. 

The  fchool  of  Pythagoras  bred  a  great  nomber 
of  illttftrtous  difciples,  who  did  infinite  honour  to 
their  mafier  ;  as  wife  legiflators,  great  poliddaiB, 
perfons  skilled  in  the  whole  round  of  Icience,  ma 
capable  of  being  prime  minifters,  and  of  prefiding 
over  kingdoms  *.  A  long  time  after  his  death, 
that  part  of  Italy  which  he  had  cultivated  and  im- 
proycd'  by  his  inftrufttons,  was  ft  ill  confidercd  as 
the  nurfery  ^nd  itrac  of  men  skilled  in  all  kiods  of 
literature,  and  maintained  that  glorious  ch^n&r^ 
jiuring  feveral  centuries-  The  Romans  artainly 
piin.  1.34.ei)Fertained  a  high  opinion  of  Pythagoras^s  virtoe 
c-  6.  end  merle,  fmce  the  oracle  of  Deiphos  having. com. 
manded  that  people,  during  the  war  of  the  Samnites, 
to  ere^  two  ftatues  in  the  moft  confpicuous  pan 
of  Rome  ;  the  one  to  the  wifeft,  and  the  other  to 
the  mqCt  valiant  among  the  Greeks,  they  accord- 
ingly fee  up  two  in  the  ComUium^  reprefeoting  Py- 
thagoras  and  Themiftocles,  Hiftoriam  are  Dot 
cxaft  with  refpeft  to  the  tjpic  »nd  place  of  Fytlw- 
goras's  death« 

fzgc*  2,    CHOTOM.      SyBARIS.      ThuRIUM. 

709.  Crotqn  was  founded  by  Myfcellus,  chief  of  the 

Strab.  1. 6.  Achaians,  the  third  year  of  the  xviith  olympiad, 
p.  262.  • 

&  269.  * 

Dionyf.         *  Pythagoras  tciiait  magnani    viguit   Pythagoreoram  nomcn, 
Halicam.  *^*^"^  Grscciam  cum  honorc,  &    utaidli  aliido^UTiderentorffl/* 
Antiq.      difcLplinai.  turn  ctiam  auftorita-    ^tkefi,  1.   i.  n.  38. 
Rom.  1.  j.tc,    inulta<iuc  iecab  poftca  lie 
P.  ut»  '  **^^ 
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ThisMyfccUus  being-come  to  Dclphos  to  confult  the  A»t ax. 
oracle  of  Apollo,  about  the  fpot  on  which  he  (hould  Lowciai. 
build  his  city « met  Arc  hias  the  Corinthian  there,  who 
was  arrived  upon  the  fame  account.    The  god  gave 
him  a  favourable  audience  %  and  after  having  dc^   *f  ^ 
termined  them  with  regard  to  the  place  that  would 
bcft  fuit  their  new  fettlemcnts,  he  propofed  diffe- 
rent advantages  to  them  i  and  left  them,  among 
other  particulars,   the  choice  of  riches  or  health. 
The  offer  of  riches  (truck  Archias,    but  Myfcellus 
defired  health  -,  and,  if  hiftory  is  to  be  credited^ 
Apollo  .performed  his  promife  faithfully  to  both. 
Archias  founded  Syracufe,  which  foon  became  the 
jnoft  opulent  city  of  Greece.     Myfcellus  laid  tbeKfK»T«ra« 
foundations  of  Croton,  which  became  fo  famous "y«Vif^-    ^ 
for  the  long  life  and  innate  ftrength  of  its  inhabi- 
taots,  that  its  name  was  ufed  proverbially,  to  figniiy 
a  very  healthy  fpot,  whofe  air  was  extremely  pure. 
The  people  of  it  fignalized  themfelvcs  in.  a  great  - 
number  of  vidories  in  tj^e  Grecian  games ;    and 
Scrabo  relates,  that  in  the  fame  Olympiad,    feven 
Crotonienfcs  were  crowned  in  theOlympick  games, 
and  carried  off  all  the  prizes  of  the  ftadium. 

Sybaris  was  ten  leagues  Ctwo  hundred  furlongs)  s^^ljl^g^ 
from  Croton,  and  l^ad  alfo  been  founded  by  the  p.  263. 
Achaians,  but  before  the  other*    This  city  became  Athcn. 
afterwards  very  powerful.     There  were  fubjeft  io\l^'^J^^ 
it,  four  qeighbouring  nations*  and  twenty-five  ci-    ^ 
ties ;  fo  that  it  was,  alone,  able  to  raife  an  army 
of  three  hundred  thoijfand  men.     The  opulence  of 
Sybaris  was  fqon  follqwed  by  luxury,  and  fuch  a 
diQbIutf?ncfs  as  is  fcarcely  credible.     The  citizens 
employed   themfelves    in  nothing   but    banquets, 
games,  fhowsi  parties  of  pleafure  and  carroufals. 
Fublick  rewards  and  marks  of  dillindion  were  be* 
^owed  pn  thofe  who  gave  the  moft  magnificent 
entertainments  5   and  even  to  fuch  cooks  as  were 
bcft  skilled  in  the  important  art  of  making  new 
dil^'ovcries  in  the  drcffing  of  viands,  and  invented 

pew 
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Aktaz.   new  refincmentt  to  tickle  the  palate.   The  Sybi. 

LoNciM>  y;^^  carried  their  delicacy  and  efiiminacy  to  fad 
a  heigh tr  that  they  carefully  removed  from  their 
city  all  Aich  artificers  whofe  work  was  noify ;  and 


\ 


I  would  not  fufFer  any  cocks  in  it.,  for  fear  left  their 
IhrilU  piercing  crow  fliould  difturb  their  balmy 
flumbers* 

A.  M.  All  thefe  evils  were  heightned  by  difienfion  aod 

j|474-  dtfcord,  which  at  laft  proved  their  ruin.  Five  hun- 
™.  ■''  dred  of  the  wealihieft  m  the  cky  having  been  drove 
Biodl  izJrotn  it  by  the  fadion  of  one  Telys,  fled  toCrotoo. 
P76— Sj;  Telys  demandtd  to  have  them  furrendrcd  to  hiuii 
and,  on  the  refufal  of  theCrotonienfes  togivetheOt 
back,  (they  being  prompted  to  this  generous  refolff' 
tion  by  Pythagoras  who  then  lived  among  them) war 
was  declared.  The  Sybarites  marched  three  boo- 
dred  thoufand  men  into  the  field,  and  the  Cnxo* 
nienfts  only  an  hundred  thoufand  ;  but  then  ^ 
were  headed  by  Milo,  the  famous  champion,  (of 
whom  we  (hall  foon  have  occafion  to  fpeak)  over 
whofe  (boulders  a  lion's  skin  was  thrown,  and 
himfelf  armed  with  a  club,  like  another  Hercuk 
The  latter  gained  a  compleat  vidory,  and  made  a 
dreadful  havock  of  thofe  who  fled,  fo  that  very 
few  efcaped,  and  their  city  was  depopulated.  A- 
boutthreefcore  years  after,  feme  Theflaliaw  came 
and  fettled  in  it  \  however,  they  did  not  long  en* 
joy  peace,  they  being  repulfed  from  it  by  the  Cro- 
conienfes.  Being  thus  reduced  to  the  moft  fiitalez* 
tremity,  they  implored  the  fuccour  of  the  Lace* 
daemonians  and  Athenians.  The  latter,  moved  to 
compaffion  at  their  deplorable  condition  ;  after 
cauiing  proclamation  to  be  made  in  PeloponnefuSf 
that  all  who  were  willing  to  aflift  that  colony  were 
at  liberty  to  do  it,  fent  the  Sybarites  a  fieetofteD 
ihips,  under  the  command  of  Lampon  and  Xeoo*  j 
crates. 
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They  built  a  city  near  the  antienc  Sybaris,  andARTAx. 
called  It  Thqrium.    Two  men,  greatly  renowned  Lqwcim, 
for  their  learning,  the  one  an  orator,  and  the  other  ^'^^^ 
an  hiftorian,  fettled  in  this  colony.    The  firft  wasJL  re. 
Lyfias,  at  that  time  but  fifteen  years  of  ^gc.    H^^L 
lived  in  Thurium,  till  the  ill  fate  which  befel  the^?7^    . 
Athenians  in  Sicily,  and  then  went  to  Athens.  The^^^j^ 
fecond  was  Herodotus.    Though  he  was  born  in  Lyf.  p,8x, 
HalicarnaiTus,  a  city  of  Caria,  he  yet  was  conn-Strab2.i4. 
dered  as  a  native  of  Thurium,  bccaufc  he  fettled  P-  ^S^ 
there  with  that  colony.    I  Ihall  fpeak  more  largely 
of  him  hereafter. 

Divifions  foon  broke  out  in  the  city,  on  occa- 
fion  of  the  new  inhabitants,  whom  the  reft  would 
exclude  from  all  publick  employments  and  privi- 
leges. But  as  thefe  were  much  more  numerous^ 
they  repulfed  all  the  antient  Sybarites,  and  got  the 
fole  pofieffion  of  the  city.  Being  fupported  by  the 
alliance  they  made  with  the  Crotonienfts,  they  fooa 
grew  vaftly  powerful ;  and  having  fettled  a  popu^  i 
lar  form  of  government  in  their  city,  they  divided  ^ 
the  citizens  into  ten  tribes,  which  they  called  by 
the  names  of  the  different  nations  whence  they 
fprung. 

3.  C H  A  R  o  N  D  A  s,    the  Legiflator. 

They  now  bent  their  whole  thoughts  to  the 
ftrengthning  of  their  government  by  wholfomc 
laws,  for  which  purpofc  they  made  choice  of  Cha- 
rondas,  who -had  been  educated  4in  Pythagoras** 
fchool,  to  digeil  and  draw  them  up.  I  ihall  quote 
fomc  of  them  in  this  place. 

I.  He  excluded  from  the  fenate,  and  all  publick 
pofts,  all  fuch  men  as  Ihould  marry  a  fecond  wife, 
m  cafe  any  children  by.  their  firft  wife  were  living  *» 
being  perfuaded,  that  any  man  who  was  fo  regard- 
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Artax.    ]c(s  of  his  children's  intertft,  would  be  equally  fo 
f^^^'"    of  his  country's  welfare ,  and  be   as  worthlcfs  d 
magiflrate  as  he  had  been  a  father. 
>^L»    2.  He  feritcnccd   all   informers    t6   be    carried 
Vthrough  every  p'art  of  the  city  crowned  with  heath 
or  broom,    as    the  vileft  of  meh  ;    an  ignominy 
which  moft   of  them   were   not  able  to  furvive; 
The  city,  thus  delivered  from  thofe  pefts  of  fo- 
ciety,  Was  rcftored  to  its  former  tranquillity.     And 
indectd,  *  from  informers  generally  arife  dl  feuds 
and  contcfts,  whether  df  a  publick  or  private  na- 
ture i  and  yet,  according  to  Tacittis's  obfervationi 
they  are  too  much  tolerated  in  nioft  governments^ 
3.  Me  enaftcd  a  new  kind  of  Jaw  againft  ano- 
ther fpecies  of  pefts,  which,  in  aftate  generally  firft 
occafions  a  depravation  of  manners  k    by  fuffering 
all  thofe  to  be  profecuted  who  (hould  form  acor- 
refpondence  or  contraft  a  friendfhip,  With  wicked 
men,  and  by  laying  a  heavy  fine  upon  them. 
J^  -    4.  He  required  all  the  children  cf  the  citizenjr 
'    to  be  educated  in  the  Belles  Lettrcs ;  thcfe  pofifli- 
ing    and  civilizing  the  minds  of  men,    ihipiring 
them  with  gentle  manners  -,  and  prottiptihg  them 
to  follow  virtue ;  all  which  conftitute  the  felicity 
of  a  government,    and    arc  equally  neceflary  to 
citizens  of  all  conditions.    In  this  view,    he  ap- 
pointed falaries  (paid  by  the  ftate)  for  mafters  and 
preceptors  ;  in  order  that  learning,  by  being  com- 
n:unicatcd  gralis^  might  be  acquired  by  all.     Hd 
confidcred  ignorance  as  the  greateft  of  evils,  and 
the  fource  whence  all  vices  Qovfcdy^Jr^ 

5.  He  made  a  law  with  refpe^  to  orphans 
which  appears  judicious  enough,  by  intruding  the 
care  of  their  education  to  their  relations,  by  the 
mother's  fide,  as  their  lives  would  not  be  in  danger 
from  them  ;  and  the  management  of  their  eftatcs 

•  Dclatorcs,  genus  horainum    nis  quidem  nunquam  fatis  coer* 
publico  exicio  rcpercuxn,  Sc  poe-    citum.  Tacit.  Jmtal,  1.  4.  c.  30. 

to 
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to  their  paternal  relations,  it  being  the  intercft  of  Artax. 
thcfc  to  make  the  greateft  advantage  of  them,  finri>  Lqngim. 
they  would  inherit  them,  in  cafe  of  the  demtfe  of 
their  wardi*  , 

6.  Inftead  of  putting  defcrters  to  death,  and 
thofe  who  quitted  their  ranks  and  fkd  in  battle, 
he  only  fentenced  them  to  make  their  appearance 
daring  three  days,  in  the  city,  difguifed  in  female 
apparel ;  he  imagining,  that  the  dread  of  fo  igno« 
minious  a  punifliment  would  produce  the  fame  ef- 
k6k  as  putting  to  death  ;  and  being,  at  the  fame 
time,  defirous  of  giving  fuch  cowardly  citizens  an 
opportunity  of  atoning  for  their  fault. 

7.  To  prevent  his  laws  from  being  too  rafhly  or 
eafily  abrogated,  he  impofed  a  very  fevere  and  ha- 
zardous condition  on  all  perfons  who  Ihould  pro-*  ^ 
pofe  to  alter  or  amend  them  in  any  manner.  Thefe 
were  fentenced  to  appear  in  the  publick  affcmbly 
with  a  halter  about  their  necks ;  and,in  cafe  the  alter- 
ation propofeddid  not  pafs^  tkey  were  to  be  imme- 
diately ftrangled.There  were  but  three  amendments 
ever  propofed,  and  all  of  them  were  agreed  to. 

Charondas  did  not  long  furvive  his  own  law^. 
Returning  one  day  from  purfuing  feme  thieves, 
and  finding  a  tumult  in  the  city,  he  came,  armed, 
into  the  affembly,  though  he  himfelf  had  prohi- 
bited  this  by  an  exprefs  law.  A  certain  perfon  ob- 
jefting  to  him,  in  fevere  terms,  that  he  violated  his 
own  laws,  /  do  not  violate  them^  fays  he,  but  thus 
fial  tbem  with  my  blood  \  faying  which,  he  plunged 
bis  fword  into  his  bofom,  and  expired. 

Zaleccus^   another  Lawgiver. 

At  the  fame  time,  there  arofe  among  the  LocriDiol.I.12. 
another  famous  legiflator,  Zalcucus  by  name,  who,  P  79— ^S- 
as  well  as  Charondas,  had  been  Pythagoras's  dif- 
ciple.    There,  is  now  fcarcc  any  thing  extant  of 

his. 
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A&TAz.  }^;|^  except  a  kind  of  preaoEible  to  his  bwi>  whicki 
^^^'**  gives  a  moft.  advantageous  idea  of  thent  He  re- 
quires, above  all  things^  of  the  citizens,  to  be- 
Jf-r^  lieve,  and  be  firmly  perfuaded,  that  ^qy  aitdd-i 
^^^^^  ties ;  and  adds^  that  the  bare  turniog  up  Qur  eyes  to 
the  heavens,  and  contemplating  their  order  and 
beauty,  are  fufiicient  to  convince  us, that  it  is  impot 
fible  fo  wonderful  a  fabrick  could  have  been  forificd 
by  mere  chance  or  human  power.  As  the  natunl 
confe<)uence  of  this  belief,  he  exhorts  0^0  to  ho- 
nour and  revere  the  gods,  as  the  authors  of  wbt- 
ever  is  good  and  juft  among  mortals  ;  and  to  ho- 
nour them,  not  barely  by  faerifices  and  fplcndid 
gifts,  but  by  a  fage  condud,  and  fuch  manners  as 
are  of  the  pureft  and  moft  chaft  kind  i  thefe  being 
infinitely  niore  grateful  to  the  immortals,  than  all 
the  facnfices  that  can  be  ofl^ered» 

After  this  religious  exordium,  in  which  he  a* 
hibics  the  fupreme  being,  as  the  fource  whence  ail 
laws  flow,  as  the  chief  authoritv  which  comimods 
obedience  to  them,  as  the  moft  powerful  modfc 
to  excite  a  compliance,  and  as  the  perfcft  model 
to  which  mankind  ought  to  conform  ;  he  defceod! 
to  the  particulars  of  thofe  duties  which  men  owe  to 
one  another;  and  lays  down  a  precept  wbicbfl 
very  well  adapted  to  preferve  peace  and  unity  io 
fociety,  by  enjoyning  the  individuals  of  it  to  flot 
make  their  hatred  and  diflentions  perpetual,  fince 
this  would  argue  an  unfociable  and  favage  difpofi- 
tion ;  but  to  treat  their  enemies  as  men  who  would 
foon  be  their  friends.  This  is  carrying  moralirfR) 
as  great  a  perfedlion  as  could  be  expefied  from 
heathens. 

With  regard  to  the  duty  of  judges  wdmagi- 
ftratcs,  after  reprefcnting  to  them,  that,  in  pro- 
nouncing fentence,  they  ought  never  tofuffcrthcm* 
fclves  to  be  byafled  by  fricndftiip,  hatred,  Qi  a^f 
other  palfion  ;  he  only  exhorts  them  not  to  behave 
*  with  the  leaft  haughtinefe  or  feverity  towards  the 
I  parties 


AX. 
ONGIM, 
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parties  engaged  in  law,  fince  fuch  are  but  too  un-  ^^^ 
happy,  in  bciing  obliged  to  undergo  all  the  coils  ^i^IL 
and  fatigues  which  are  infeparable  from  law-fuits. 
The  office  indeed  of  judges,  how  laborious  foevcr 
it;  may  b(|  is  far  from  giving  rhem  a  right  to  ufe 
the  contending  parties  with  ill-nature.  The  very 
form  and  cffence  of  their  employment  requiring 
chfm  to  behave  with  impartiality,  and  to  do  juftice 
on  all  occaflons ;  and  when  they  diftribute  this  even 
with  mildnefs  and  humanity,  it  is  only  a  debt  they 
pay,>nd  not  a  favour  they  indulge. 

^  T^  banifh  luxury  from  his  republjck,  which  he 
looked  lipon  as  the  <s»rtain  deflruflion  of  a  govern- 
ment, he  did  nac  follow  the  pracfice  eftablilhed  in 
fome  nations,  where' it  is  thought  fufEcient,  for 
the  checking  of  it,  to  punifli,  by  pecuniary  muldls 
fiich  as  infringe  the  laws  made  on  that  occafion. 
^  But  he  adled,  fays  the  hiftorian,  in  a  more  artful 
and  ingenious,  and  at  the  fame  time,  niore  effec- 
tual manner.  He  prohibited  women  from  wearing' 
rich  filks  and  brocades,  embroidered  robes,  preci- 
ous ftones,  ear-rings,  necklaces,  bracelets,  gold 
rings,  and  fuch  like  ornaments;  excepting  none 
from  this  law  but  common  proftitutes.  He  en- 
acted a  like  law  with  regard  to  the  men,  and  ex- 
cepting, in  the  fan»e  manner,  from  the  obfcrvancc  / 
of  it,  fuch  only  as  were  willing  to  p^s  for  debau-  \^y 
chees  and  infamous  wretches.  By  the&  regulations, 
he  eafily,  and  without  violence,  preferved  the  citi- 
zens from  the  leaft  approaches  to  luxury  and  effe- 
minacy *.  For  no  perfon  was  fo  abandoned  to 
all  fcnfe  of  honour,  as  to  be  willing  to  wear  the 
badges  of  his  flwine,  under  the  eye,  as  it  were,  of 
all  the  citizens  nince  this  would  make  him  the  pub* 
fick  laughing-ftock,  and  reilc£t  eternal  infamy  on 
his  family. 

•  More  inter  vctcrcs  reccpto    pudicas  in  ip&  prafcffione  flaglcii 
QUI  fatis  poensirum  advcrsils  im-    credcbanc.  LaM.Annal.  l2.;c.  85. 

Vol.  III.  Z  MxLo 
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Artax. 

LoNCIM. 


5^  M  1  L  o   the  C bam f  ion. 


We  have  feeo  him  at  the  head  of  an  army  wins 
great    vidory.    However,  he  was  ftill  more  re-  j 
n  owned  for    his  athletick  ftreogth,    than  for  his 
military  bravery.    He  was  firoamed   CrcUmp^\ 
from  Croton  the  place  of  his  birth.    It  was  his 
daughter,  whom,  as  was  before  related,  Democe-  j 
des  the  famous  phyfician,  and  Milo's  couDtrymm, 
married^  after  h^  had  fled  from  Darius's  court  to 
Greece,  his  native  country. 
Lib.  6.         Paufanias  relates,  that  Milo,  when  but  a  child, 
P«369>370was  feven  times  vidorious  in  one  day  at  the  Py- 
thian   games ;    that    he   won    fix    viftories  (at 
wreftling)  in  the  Qlympick  games,  one  of  which 
was  ,alfo  gained  in  liis  childhood  ;  and  that  chal- 
lenging, a  feventh  time,  (in  Olympia)  any  pcrfofl 
to  wreftle  with  him,  he  could  not  engage,  for  want 
of  an    opponent.    He  would  hold  a  pomgranatc 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that,  without  breaking  it,  he 
would  grafp  it  fo  faft  in  his  hand,  that  no  force 
\      could   poffibly    wreft   it  from   him.    He  woald 
^y    ftandfo  firm  on  a*  Difcus^  which  had  been oOcd 
^  to  make  it  the  more  flippery,  that  it  was  impoffi- 
ble  to  move  him  on  thofe  occafions.    He  wooM 
bind  his  head  as  with  a  diadem  ;  after  which,  hold- 
ing in  ftrongly  his  brea^,  the  veins  of  his  hi 
would  fwcU  fo  prodigioufly  as  to  break  the  rope. 
When  Milo,  fixing  his  elbow  on  his  fide,  ftrctcW 
forth  his  right  hand  quite  open,  with  his  fingej^ 
held  dofc  one  to  the  other,  his  thumb  exccptco, 
which  he  raifed ;  the  utmoft  ftrcngth  of  man  could 
not  feperate  his  little  finger  from  the  other  thrct. 
But  Milo,  in  thefe  feveral  exercifes,  only  tnaJe 
a    vain    and  puerile    oftentation   of  his  ftrength. 
Chance,   however,    gave  him  an  opporiunkv  o; 
Strab.  1.6.  making  a  much   more  laudable   ulc  of  if.  Out 
p.  263. 

.  *  ^  ii/fois  'was  a  kind  of  ^wif,  Jlaf^  {mi  of  cut  uUctUrf^' 

cay 
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day  as  he  was  Jrttehding  the  leftures  of  Pythago-ARXAx. 
fas,  (he  being  one  of  his  moft'conftant  difci- {i^jj^i^ 
pics)  the  pillar  which  fupported  the  cieling  of 
the  fchool  in  which  the  pupils  were  aflembled,  be- 
ing fhaken  by  fome  accident,  Milo  fupported  ijD 
by  his  fingle  ftrcngth  ;  gave  the  auditors  time  to 
get  away,  and  afterwards  he  himfelf  efcaped. 

The  particulars,  related  of  the  voracious  appe-     , 
tite  of  the  Athletae  are  almoft  incredible.     Milo'sAthcn. 
appetite    was    fcarce  fatiated  with    twenty  minael-  »o* 
(pounds)  of  meat ;  the  fame  quantity  of  bread,  P  ^^^' 
and  three  *  congii  of  wine  every  day.     Athenasus » 7j,y^ 
relates,  that  this  champion  having  run  the  whoIe/wW/,  or 
length  of  the  ftadium,  with  a  bull  of  four  years^^''" 
old  on  his  fhoulders;  he  afterwards  knocked  him^"'''* 
down  with  one  ftroke  of  his  fift,  and  eat  the  whole 
beaft  that  very  day.    I  will    take  it  for  granted, 
that  all  the   other  particulars  related  of  Milo  are 
true  •,  but  is  it  probable,  that  one  man  could  de- 
vour a  whole  ox  in  fo  fhort  a  time  ? 

We  are   told  that   Milo,  when   advanced  to  a  q-^^  j^ 
very  great  age,  feeing  the  reft  of  the  champiopsscnea. 
wreftling ;  and  gazing  upon  his  own  arms  which  Q^ni-  27-. 
once  were  fo  vigorous  and  robuft,  but  were  then 
very  much  enfeebled  by  time,  he  burft   into  tears  * 
and  cried,  jilas  !  tbefe  arms  are  now  dead. 

And  yet  he  either  forgot  or  concealed  his  weak-  paufan. 
nefs  from  himfelf;  the  ftrong  perfuafion  he  enter- 1.6  p. 
laincd  of  &is  own  ftrength,  and  which  he  prcferved  37<^- 
to  the  laft,  proving  fetal  to  him.     Happening  to 
^cct,  as  he  was  travelling,  an  old  oak,  which  had 
been  opened  by  fome  wedges  that  were  forced  into 
It,  he  undertook   to  fplit  it  in   two  by  his  bare 
ftrength.v   But,  after  forcing  out  the  wedges,  his      | 
arms  were  catched  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  by  the      f 
Violence  with  which  it  >c]ofcd  5  fo  that  being  un-      ■ 
^  able  to  difengagc  his  hands,  he  was  devoured  by 
wolves. 

Y^L' ni,  Zz  An 
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Artax.      An  author  has  judictoufly  obferved,  dot  thk 
^^^^'^  furprizingly-robuft  champion^  who  prided  bimfclf 
^^'     (o  much  in  his  bodily  ftrength,  was  the  wcakcft 
2-^'H  Qf  men  with  regard  to  a  paffioo,  which  often  fab- 
dues  and  captivates  the  ftrongeft  -,  a  courtezan  ha* 
ving  gained  fo  great  an  afcendant  over  Mila,  that 
Hie  tyrannized  over  him  in  the  moft  imperious 
manner,  and  made  him  obey  whatever  conunand) 
flie  laid  upon  him. 


CHAPTER    III. 

The  war  of  Peloponnefus. 

^  j^      rTHHE'    Pelopcnnefian  war,   which  I  ana  now 
^c7*  X    entring*  upon,  began  about  the  end  of  the 

Ant:  j.  Cfirft  year  of  the  LXXXVIIth,  and  laftcd  twenty 
43 '•  Icvcn  years.  Thucydides  has  writ  the  hiftoryof 
it  to  the  2ift  year  inclufively.  He  gives  us  an  ac- 
curate account  of  the  feveral  tranfadtions  of  wry 
year,  which  he  divides  into  campaigns  and  win- 
ter-quarters. However,  I  fhall  not  be, fo  minute, 
and  will  only  extract  all  fuch  particulars  as  appear 
to  me  moft  entertaining  and  jnftrudtive.  Pluurch 
and  Diodorus  Siculus  will  alfo  be  of  great  affiftaoce 
to  me  on  this  occafion. 

SECT.    I. 

ne  fuge  of  PlatcBcB  by  the  Tbeban$.     Havock  mk 
in  Attica  and  Peloponnefus.     Honours  paid  to  th: 
Thttcyd.       deceafed  Athenians  in  tbefirfi  campaign. 
L  ?.  p.  99 
--I22.  The  first  year  of  the  war. 

Dioa.l.i2. 

P-  97-    T^  H  E  firft  ad  of  hoftiJity  by  which  the  war 
Pkt'  in  began,  was  performed  by  the  Thcbans,  ^^^ 

Pcrich"    bcfiegcd    Platasas,   a«i^  city   of  Boeotia,  and  an 

p.  170.  a*'y 
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ally  to  Athens.  They  were  brought  into  it  byARTAx. 
treachfery;  but  the  citizens  falling  upon  them  jnLoNGiM. 
thenight,  killed  them,  about  two  hundred  excep- 
ted chat  were  taken  prifoners,  and  who,  a  little 
after  were  put  to  death.  The  Athenians,  as  foon  as 
news  was  brought  of  the  adtion  at  Flataeae,  fent 
fuccours  and  provifions  thither  ;  and  cleared  the 
city  of  all  perfons  who  were  unable  to  bear  arms. 

The  truce    being  evidently   broke,    both  fides 
prepared   openly  for  war ;  and  embafTadors  were 
fent  to  all  places,  to  ftrengthen  themfelves  by  the 
alliance^f    the   Greeks    and  Barbarians.     Every 
part  of  Greece  was  in  motion,  fome  few  nations 
and  cities   excepted,  which  continued  neuter,  till 
they   ihould  fee  the  event  of  the  war.    The  nia* 
jority  were  for  the  Lacedemonians,  as  being  the 
deliverers  of  Greece  ;  and  efpoufed  their  imereft 
▼ery  warmly,   becaufe  the  Athenians,   forgetting 
that  the  moderation  andgentlenefs  with  which  they 
commanded  over  others,  had  procured  them  many 
allies  ;  had  afterwards  alienated  the  greateft  i)art  of 
them  by  their  pride  and  the  fevcrity  of  their  go- 
vernment, and  incurred  the  hatred,   not  only  of 
thofe  who    were  then  fubjeft  to,  but  of  all  fuch 
as  were   apprehenfive  of,  becoming  their  depen- 
dants.   In  this  temper  of  mind  were   the   Greeks 
at  that  time.    Here  follows  a  lift  of  the  confede- 
rates of  each  of  thofe  two  nations. 

All  PeloponnefuSy  Argos  excepted,  which  ftood 
neuter,  had  declared  for  Lacedaemonia.  The  A* 
chaiaos,  the  inhabitants  of  Pellene  excepted,  had 
alfo  joined  them  *,  but  the  latter  alfo  engaged  in- 
fcnfibly  in  that  war.  Out  of  Peloponnefus,  were 
the  people  of  Megara,  Locris,  Bceotia,  Phocis, 
Atnbracia,  Leucadia,  and  Af  adorium. 

The  confederates  of  the   Athenians  were,    the 

V^ople  of  Chios,  Lesbos,  Platseae,  the  Meflenii  of 

;   NaupaAus  ^  the  gveateft  part  of  the  Acamanians, 

.  Corcyrans,  Cepbalenians,  and  Zacynthians,  befxdes 

Z  3  the 
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Artax.  thefeveral  tributary  coantrics,  as  maritime  Cami 
1^0^^^^'  Doria  that  lies  near  it,  Ionia,  the  HcUcfpoat  -,  and 
the  cities  of  Thrace,  Chalcis,  and  Potidaa  otcep- 
ted  i  all  the  iflands  between  Crete  and  Pelaponll^ 
fus,  eaft ward  \  and  the  Cyclades*  Mclos,  aod  Tltt- 
ra  excepted. 

Immediately  after  the  attempt  made  on  Flataez, 
the  Lacedaemonians  had  ordered  forces  to  be  kvkd 
both  within  and  without  Pek>ponnerus  i  and  made 
all  the  preparations  necefiary  for  entring  the  ok- 
my's  country.    All  things  being  ready,  two  think 
of  the  troQps  marched  to  the  Ifthmus  of  Coriodw 
and  the  reft  were  left  to  guard  the  country.   ThcB 
Archidamus   king    of   Lacedaemonia,    who  com- 
manded, the  army,    afibmbled   the  generak  aoif 
chief  officers,  when,   calling  up  the  remembrance 
of  the  great  aflions  performed  by  their  anccftor^ 
and  thofc.  they  themfclves  bad  atchieved,  or  bees 
eye-wicne0es  to  •,    he  exhorted  them  to  fupDWi 
with  the  utmoft  efforts  of  their  valour,  the  priftiw 
glory  of  their  refpcAive  cities,  as  well  as  their ow 
fame.     He  declared,  that  the  eyes  of  all  Greece 
vrcrc  upon  them  ;  and  that,  in  expectation  of  tic 
jfTue  of  a  war  which  would  determine  its  fate,  they 
were  inceflintly  addreffing  heaven  in  favour  of  a 
people,  who  wei?e  as  dear  to  them  as  the  Atbcoi- 
ans   were    become    odious.    That,    however,  lie 
lould  not   deny,   but  that    they    were  going  to 
xiiarch  againft  an  enemy,  who  though  greatly  iflfc* 
riour  to  chcm  in  numbers  and  in  ftrength,  were  ix- 
vcrtheltfs  very  powerful,  were  inured  to  war,  ^si 
daring  ;  and  whofe  courage  would  doubtlefe  be  ftiU 
more  inflanaed   by  the  fight .  of  danger,  and  the 
wild  havQck  they  (houki  make  in  their  territories*- 
That  therefoipc  they  muft  exert  themfelws  to  tk 
utmoft,   to  fpread   an   immediate   terror  ia  the 

•  Gnana  prima  cventibw  metom  m%  fidaciam  ?ff»'»-  ^*^' 
JmhoI.  1.  13.  c.  31. 
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eouAtry  they  wcrt  going  to  enter,  and  to  add  frelh  Artax. 
vigour  to  the  allies.    The  whole  army  anfwered  ifl^fl!!: 
in  the  loudeft  aeclamations  of  joy,    and  afiured 
their  generals,  that  they  would  behave  with  the  ut- 
moft  bravery. 

The  affembly  breaking  up,   Archidamus,  ftill 
zealous  for  the  welfare  of  Greece,  and  meditating 
how  he  might  beft  prevent  a  rupture,  the  dread* 
ful  confequences  of  which  he   torcfaw  ;   fent  a 
Spartfth  CO  Athens  ,    to   endeavour,   before  they 
ihould  come  to  hoftilities,  to  prevail,  if  pollible, 
with  the  Athenians  to  lay  afide  meir  defigns ;  fince 
otherwiie  an  army  would  foon  march  into  Attica. 
But  the  Athenians,  fo  far  from  admitting  him  to 
audience,  or  hearing  his  reafons,  would  not  fo  much 
^  fuffer  him   to  come  into  their  city:    Pericles 
having  prevailed  with  the  people  to  msike  an  or- 
der, that  no  herald  or  embaffador  fliould  be  re- 
ceived from  the  Lacedaemonians,  till  they  had  firft 
laid  down  their  arms.    In  confequence  of  this,  the 
Spartan  was  commanded  to  leave  the  country  that 
very  day  ;  and  an  cfcort  was  fent  to  guard  him  to 
the  frontiers,  and  to  prevent  his  fpeaking  to  any 
perfon  by  the  way.    At  his  taking  leave  of  the 
Athenians,  he  told  them,  that  from  that  day  great 
calamities  would  enfue  to  all  Greece.   Archidamus, 
feeing  no  hopes  of  a  reconciliation,  marched  for 
Attica,   at    the    head  of  fixty  thoufand    chofen 
forces. 

Pericles,  before  the  Lacedaemonians  had  entred 
this  country,  declared  to  the  Athenians,  that  fhould 
Archidamus,  when  he  was  laying  wafte  their  ter- 
ritories, fpare  his  (  Pericles*s )  land^  ;  cither  on 
account  of  the  right  of  hofpitalicy  which  fubfifted 
between  them,  or  to  furnilh  his  enemies  and  thofe 
who  envied  him,  with  a  handle  to  flander  him,  as 
though  he  held  a  correfpondencc  with  him  ;  he 
declared  ,  that  from  that  day  he  would  make 
over  all  hb  lands  and  houfes  to  the  city  of  A- 

Z  4  tbens. 
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Artaz.    th^ns.    He  remonftraced  to  the  Achenians,  cfaat  vt 
'^o^G^^'  was  their  intcrcft  to  conCume  the  enemy's  troops,  bjr 
fpinning  out  th^/war  ;  and  that  for  this  parpofe, 
they  muft  icp mediately  remove  ail  their  effefis  outd 
the  country, retire  to  the  city,  and  (hut  thcmfclves  up 
in  it  witboqtiev^r  hazarding  a  battle.    The  Arme- 
nians indeed,  bad  not  forces  enough  to  take  the 
field   4nd  oppole  the  eoemy.    Their  troops^  ex* 
clufive  of  ,thofe  in  gar rifon,  amounted  but  to  thir- 
teen thouiand  foldiers  heavily  armed ;  aod  (orOKn 
th^ufand  inhabitants ,    including*  thp  young  and 
Qldv  the  citi^^ens  as  well  as  others,  who  were  ap- 
pointed ,tQ.  defend   Athens;   and    befides    rhefe, 
twelve  hundred  troopers,  comprehending  the  how- 
riien  who  rode  on  horfebac^,  and  fixteen  handred 
bowmen  (foot.)     This  was  the  whole  army  of  the 
Athenians^  .  B^t  their  chief  ftrei^th  cooiiftcd  ia 
a  Sect  of  three  hundred  gailies,  part  ci  which  vffc 
ordered  to  Uy  wade  the  enemy's  country,  and  the 
reft  to  awe  the  allies  on  whom  contributions  were 
levied,    without  which  the   Atlieoians  coi4d  not 
defray  the  C3(pences  of  the  war. 

The  Athenians,  animated  by  xhe  firong  exhom- 
tions  of  Pericles,  brought  from  the  country  their 
wives,  their  children,  their  moveables,  and  all 
their  effcfts,  after  which  they  pulled  down  their 
houfcs,,and  even  carried  ofF  the  timber  of  them. 
With  rfjgard  to  the  cattle  of  all  kinds,  (hey  con- 
veyed them  into  the  ifland  of  Euboea  and  the  neigh* 
bouring  ifles.  However,  they  were  deeply  af- 
([\£ttd  ^c  this  fad  and  precipitate  migration,  and  it 
even  forced  tc^rs  from  their  eyes.  Ever  fincc  the 
Perfians  had  left  their  country,  that  is,  for  near  fifty 
years,  they  had  enjoyed  the  fwccts  of  peace, 
wholly  employed  in  the  cultivating  of  their  laod5> 
and  the. feeding  of  their  flocks.  But  now  (fad 
fate  of  \var  ! )  they  were  obliged^to  abandon  all  tbdc 
things.  They  took  up  their'  habitations  in  tbc 
city,  as  conveniently  as  they  could,  in  the  roidftof 

fuch 
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iich  confulion  y  retiring  either  to  their  relations  AutaxJ 
)r  friends  ;  and  fomc  withdrew  even  to  the  tem-  '^^"-'- 
pies  and  other  publtck  places. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Lacedsmonians,  being  fet 
F)uc  upon  their  march,  entered  the  country,  and 
encanaped  at  CEaoe,  which  is  the  firft  ftrong-hold 
towards   Bceotia.     They  employed   a  long   time 
in  preparing  the  attack,  and  railing  the  batteries  ; 
for  which  reafon  complaints  were   made  againft 
Archidamus,    as  though  he  had  carried  on    the 
war  indolently,  becaqfe  he  had  not  approved  of  it. 
He  was  accufed  of  being  too  flow  in  his  marches,* 
and  of   encamping  too  long  near  Corinth.    He 
was  likewife  accuted  for  having  been  too  dilatory 
in  raifing  the  army,  as  though  he  was  defiroua 
of  giving  the  Athenians  an  opportunity  to  carry 
off  ali  their  eiFe£b  out  of  the  country ;   whereas, 
(they  faid)  had  he  marched  fpeedily  into  it,  every 
part  might  have  been  laid  wafte.     His  defign, 
however,  was,  to  engage  the  Athenians,  by  thefe 
delays,  co  agree  to  an  accomodation ;  and  to  pre- 
vent a   rupture,    the  confequenc^s  of  which    he 
forefaw  would  be  pernicious  to  all  Greece,    Find- 
ing, after  making  feveral  aflaulcs,  that  it  would 
be  inopoilible  for  him  to  take  the  city,  he  raifed 
the  fiege,  and  entered  Attica  in  the  midft  of  the 
harveft.     After  having  laid  wafte  the  whole  coun- 
try, he  advanced  as  nr  as  Acharnas,  one  of  the 
greattft  towns  near  Athens,  and  but  fifteen  hun- 
dred paces  from  the  city.     He  there  pitched  his 
(:amp,    in  hopes  that  the  Athenians,  exafperated 
to  fee  him  advanced  fo  near,  would  fally  out  to 
defend  their  country,  and  give  him  an  opportunity 
of  fighting  them. 

It  indeed  was  a  great  mortification  to  the  Athe- 
nians, (th^y  beit^  of  (o  haughty  and  imperious  a 
temper)  to  be  braved  and  infulted  in  this  manner 
by  an  enemy,  whom  they  did  not  think  fupcrior 
to  thcmfclves  in  courage.    They  wcqf  eyc-witnefTes 

to 
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Artax.    to  the  dreadful  havock  which  was  made  ef  didr 
,  ^**^"^'  lands,  and  faw  all  their  houfes  and  farms  in  a 
blaze.    This  fad  fpedacle  was  now  fo  {hoding, 
^at  they  could  not  bear  it  any  longer,  and  there- 
fore cried  aloud,  that  they  muft  be  led  out  ag^int 
the   Lacedaemonians  be  the  confeqoence  what  it 
would.     Pericles  faw  plainly^  that  the  Atheaiitt 
would  thereby  lay  their  all  at  ftake^   and  ezpofe 
their  city  to  certain  deftrudion,    (bould  they  go 
and  engage,  under  the  walls  of  their  city,  an  ar* 
my  of  fixty  thoufand  iightii^  men,  and  coifipofed 
of  the  choiceft  troops  at  that  time  in  Bceociaand 
Peloponnefus.     Befidcs,  he  had  made  it  his  cbkf 
maxim,    to  fpare  the  blood  of  the  citizens,  fince 
that  was  an  irreparable  lofs.     Thus,  puifoiftg  m^ 
ftantly  the  plan  he  had  laid  down,  and  ftudioosof 
nothing  but  how  he  might  check  the  impatieDcr 
and  fire  which  raged  in  the  bofoms  of  the  Athe- 
nians, he  was  particularly  careful  not  to  aflemhte 
either  the  fenate  or  the  people  ;  for  fear  left  they 
ibould.form  fome  ^tal  refolution,   infpkec^ifl 
the  oppofition  he  m%ht  make  to  it.    Iiis  friends 
ufed  all  the  intreaties  imaginable,  to  bring  tbein 
ever  to  their  defircs.    His  enemies,   on  the  other 
fide,   endeavoured  to  ftagger  him,  by  their  me- 
naces and  flanderous  difcourfcs.    They  ftrove  to 
rouze  him  by  fongs  and  fatyrs,  in  which  they  a/** 
perfed  him  as  a  man  of  a  cowardly^  infenfiblc  aft 
of  mind,  who  bafely  gave  up  his  country  to  t^ 
fword  of  the  enemy.    But  no  man  fhowed  fo  rfi«ch 
rancour  agaipft  Pericles  as  *  Clcon.  He  was  thefon 
of  a  currier,   and    alfo  followed  that  trade.   He 
bad  railed  himfelf  by  faction,  and  probably  bf^ 
fpecies  of  merit  which  thofc  muft  poflefs  ^ho  would 
ri£e  in  popular  governments.  He  had  a  thundering^ 
anc}  at  the  fame  time,  afpeciOuli  voice  -,  and  befidcs 

*  //  a  hg  fwhom  Arifti^hanii  has  iftvtigheifi  much  aianf,  i«> 
vera/  of  bu  comedigs* 

he 
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hepoflefled,    in  a  wonderful  manner,   the  ^^^  ^l"^,^ 
p;aiiiing  the  people,  and  bringing  them  over  to  his  ,^^^^^: 
intereft.     It  was  he  who  enaded  a  law,  that  three 
oboli  (not  two  as  before)  fhould  be  given  to  each  of 
the  fix  thoufand  judges.  The  charadkerifticks  which 
more  immediately  diftinguifhed  him  were,  an  in- 
fupportably-vain  opinion  of  his  own  abilities,    a 
ridiculoua  perfuafion  of  his  uncommon  merit ;  and 
fL  boldnefs  of  fpepch,  which  he  carried  to  fo  high 
a  pitch  of  tnfolence  as  to  fpare  no  man.Xjut  none 
of  thefe  things  would  move  Pericles  V^His  great 
ftrength  of  mind  raifed   him  above  loW,  vulgar 
clamours.     Like  unto  a  pilot  in  a  raging  ftorm, 
who  after  he  has  given  out  the  proper  orders,  and 
taken  all  the  precautions  neceflfary,  is  then  ftudious 
of  nothing  but  how  to  make  the  beft  ufe  of  his 
art,  without  fuffering  himfelf  to  be  moved  by  the 
tears  or  increaties  of  thofe  whom  fear  has  diftradt- 
ed  ;  Pericles,  in  like  manner^  after  having  put  the 
cicy  in  a  good  pofture  of  defence,    and   polled 
guards  in  ajl  places  to  prevent  a  furprize ;  he  then, 
I  fay,  followed  thofe  counfels  which  his  own  pru- 
dence fuggefted  ;   being  quite  regardlefs  of  the 
complaints,  the  taunts  and  licentious  difcourfes  of 
the  citizens  i  from  a  firm  perfuafion,  that  he  knew 
much  better  the  art  of  government  than  they.     ItPIut.  Au 
then  appears  evidently,  fays  Plutarch,  that  Pcri-^cni.  ger. 
cles  was  abfolute  mailer  of  the  minds  of  the  Athe-p|\[gJ 
nians,  fince  he  prevailed  fo  far  (at  fuch  a  junfture     ^ 
as  thk)  t  as  to  keep  them  from  fallying  out  of  the 
city,  as  if  he  had  kept  the  keys  of  the  city  in  his 
own  poflelfion ;  and  fixed,  on  their  arms,  the  feal 
of  his  authority,    to  forbid   their  making  ufe  of 
them.    Things  happened  exaftly  as  Pericles  had 
foretold  ;    for  the  enemy,  finding  the  Athenians 
were. determined  not  to  ftir  out  of  their  city,  and 

*  Spsrnendis  tumoriixis  vali-    rS  Kf^u  «^  rUi  »MTi  r  itaAvv  ^- 
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Artax.  having  advice  that  the  enemies  fleet  carried  fire  and 
liOwciM.  fword  into  their  territories  ;  they  raifed  their  camp, 
and,  afcer  making  dreadful  havock  in  the  whole 
country,  through  which  they  marched,  they  re- 
turned to  Peloponnefus,  and  each  man  went  to  his 
refpeftive  dwelling. 

It  might  here  be  asked,  why  Pericles  afted,  08 
chfs  occafion,  in  a  quite  different  manner  irom 
what  Themiftocles  had  done  about  fifty  yean  b^ 
fore,  when,^  at  Xerxes^s  approach,  he  made  the  A- 
tbenians  march  out  of  their  city,  and  abandon  it  to 
y^  the  enemy.  But  a  little  reflexion  will  fliow,  that 
the  circumftances  differed  widely.  Themiftodcs, 
being  invaded  by  all  the  forces  of  the  Eaft,  joftlj 
concluded  that  it  would  be  impolfible  for  him  to 
withftand,  in  a  fingle  pjty,  thofe  millions  of  Bir- 
barians  who  would  have  ruflied  upon  it  like  a 
Hood  ;  and  would  have  loft  him  all  hopes,  of  b^ 
ing  fuccoured  by  his  allies.  This  is  the  reafon  gine 
by  Cicero,  FiuSum  emm  totius  Barbaria  ferre  ur^ 
una  fiM  poierai.  Ic  was  therefore  prudent  in  bin 
%  Co  retire  for  fome  time,  and  to  let  the  confttf<»i 
multitude  of  Barbarians  confume  and  dedroj  one 
another.  But  Pericles  was  not  engaged  in  To  for- 
midable and  oppreffive  a  war.  The  odds  were  00c 
very  great,  and  he  forefaw  it  would  allow  him 
time  to  breathe:  Thus,  like  a  judkrious  manaod 
an  able  politician,  he  kept  cloie  in  Athens,  aoJ 
could  not  be  moved  either  by  the  remonftrancts  or 
Lib.  7.  murmurs  of  the  citizens.  Cicero,  writing  to  hi» 
,EpifL  ii.friend  Atticus,  condemns  abfolutdy  the  rdblutioi 
which  Ponipey  took,  and  put  in  execution,  to  a- 
bandon  Rome  to  Cxfar ;  wheneas  he  ought,  mm 
tation  of  Pericles,  to  have  Ihut  himfclf  up  in  it 
with  the  fenate,  the  magiitrates,  and  the  worthicft 
of  the  citizens  who  had  declared  in  his  favour. 

After  that  the  Lacedaemonians  were  retired,  the 
Athenians  put  troops  into  all  the  important pofts 
both  by  fca  and  land,  purfiiant  to   the  plan  iky 

intended 
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intended  to  follow,  fo  long  as  the  war  fliould  laft.  Ar^ax. 
Xhcy  alfo  came  to  a  rcfolucion,  to  keep  always  a^^^^^**' 


thoufand  talents  in  refcrve,  and  an  hundred  gallics ;  ^^  *"^' 
and  to  never  make  ufe  of  them,  except  the  enemy 
fhotild  invade  Attica  by  fea  ;  and  at  the  fame  time 
ihcy  made  it  death  for  any  man  to  propofc  the 
cniploying  them  any  other  way. 

The  gallies  which  had  been  fent  into  Peloponne- 
fus,  made  dreadful  havock  there,   which  confol'd 
the  Athenians,  in  fome  meafure,  for  the  lofles  they 
had  fuftained.     One  day  as  the  forces  were  going 
on  board,  and  Pericles  was  entring  his  own  (hip, 
a  fudden  and  total  eclipfe  of  the  fun  enfued,  and 
the  earth  was  overfpread  with  the  deepcft  gloom* 
This  Phaenomenon  filled  the  minds  0/  the  Athe- 
nians with  the  utmoft  terror ;  fuperfticion,  and  tho 
-ignorance  of  natural  caufes,  making  them  confider 
fuch  events   as  fatal  omens.     Pericles  feeing  the 
pilot  who  was  on  board  his  (hip  aftonifhed,   and  . 
incapable  of  managing  the  helm;  threw  his  cloak' 
over  his  face,    and    asked  him  whether  he  faw ; 
the  pilot,  anfwering,  that  the  cloak  took  away  all 
objeds  from  his  fight ;   Pericles  then  gave  him  to 
underflandy    that  a  like  caufe,  viz.  the  intcrpofi- 
tion  of  the  vaft  body   of  the  moon   between  his 
eyes  and  the  fun,  prevented  his  feeing  its  fplendor. 

The  firft  year  of  the  war  of  Pcloponnefus  be-  Thucyd. 
ing  now  clapfcd,  the  Athenians,  during  the  winter,  !.2.  p.'xzs 
folemnized  publick  funerals,  according  to  antient""'~'3o- 
cuftom,  Ca  pradtice  truly  humane,  and  expreflive  of 
a  juft  gratitude)  in  honour  of  thofe  who  had  loft 
their  lives  in  that  campaign,  a  ceremony  they  ob- 
ferved  during  the  whole  courfe  of  that  war.     For 
this  purpofc  they  fee  up,  three  days  before,  a  tent, 
in  which  were  exhibited  the  bones  of  the  deceafed 
warriors ;    and  every  perfon  ftrowed  flowers,    in- 
cenlc,  perfumes,  and  fuch  like,  over  thofe  awful 
relicks.     They  afterwards  were  put  on  a  kind  of 
chariots,  in  coffins  made  of  cyprefs  MO^d,  eyery 

tribe 
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AR.TAZ.   tribe  having  its  particular  cofBn  and  chariot;  bd 
^^^^"  ^^  ^"^  ^^  ^^^  latter  a  large  empty  t  coffin  wa 
iThe^an  carried,  in  honour  of  thofc  whofc  bodies  had  not 
mMh^a    ^^^^  found.     The  proceffion  marched  with  an  aw^ 
^'  '  ful,  majeftick  and  religious  pomp ;  a  great  miin. 
ber  of  inhabitants,    both  citizens  and  foreigner!, 
afllfted  at  this  mournful  folemnity.     Tbcrdatiocs 
of  the  deceafed  officers  and  foldiers  flood  wccpu^ 
at  the  fcpulchre.     Thcfe  bones  were  carried  ro  a 
publick  monument,   in  the  fineft  fuburb  oftk 
city,  called  theCeramicus  -,  where  were  buried,  ia 
all  ages,   thofe  who  loft  their  lives  in  the  6eld, 
except  the  warriors  of  Marathon,  who,  to  immor- 
talize their  rare  valour,  wete  interred  in  the  fitld 
of  battle.    Earth  was  afterwards  laid  over  thein, 
and  then  one  of  the  citizens  of  the  greatcft  diftinc- 
tion   pronounced   their  funeral   oration.    Perir.'a 
was  now  appointed   to  exercife    this  honourable 
office.     When  the  ceremony  was  ended,  hcrar 
from  the  fepulchre  to  the  roftraj  in  order  to  be 
the  better  heard,  and  fpoke  the  oration,  thewiofc 
of  whichThucydides  has  tranfmitted  to  us.  Whctbff 
it  was  really  compofcd  by  Pericles,  or  by  thchii' 
torian,  we  may  affirm  that  it  is  truly  worthy  the 
reputation  of  both   thofe  great  men,  as  well  Ar 
tlie  noble   fimplicity  of  the  ftile,    as  for  the  juft 
beauty  of  the  thoughts,  and  the  greatnefs  of  tk 
Thucyd.  fentiments  which  fhine  in  every  part  of  it.  Af- 
p.  130.     ter  having  paid  in  fo  folemn  a  manner,  rhfe doa- 
ble tribute  of  tears  and  applaufes,  to  thcnjemory 
of  thofe  brave  foldiers    who   had  facrificerf  fftw  | 
lives  to  defend  the  liberties  of  their  country;  the  1 
publick,  who  did  not  confine  their  gracitude  w 
empty  ceremonies  and  tears,  maintain^  their  vi-  | 
dows,  and  all  their  infant  orphans.  This  was  a  po«;  , 
crful  *  incentive  to  animate  the  courage  of  the  citi- 
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zens  ;  for,  wherever  merit  is  bcft  rewarded,  there  Artax.  ' 
the  greateft  number  of  illuftrious  men  arifc.       ^  Lqngim. 

About  the  clofe  of  the  fame  campaign,  the  A-  ^ 
thenjans  concluded  an  alliance  with  Sitalces,  king 
of  the  Odryfes  in  Thrace ;  and,  in  confequence  of 
this  treaty,  his  fon  was  admitted  a  citizen  of  A- 
thens.  They  alfo  made  an  accommodation  with  Per- 
diccas  king  of  Macedonia,  by  reftoring  him  the 
city  of  Thcrnwe  ;  after  which  they  joined  their  for- 
ces, in  order  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Chalcis. 

SECT.    II. 

Tbi  flagus  makes  dreadful  bavock  in  Attica.  Pericles 
is  divefted  of  the  command*  The  Lacedamonians 
addrefs  the  Perfiansfor  fuccour.  Poiidaa  is  taken 
by  tbi  Atbenians.  Pericles  is  rejiored  to  bis  employ- 
ment.    His  deatby  and  tbat  of  Anaxagoras. 

Second  and  third  years  of  the  War. 

IN  the  beginning  of  the  fccond  campaign,  thc^  ^^ 
enemy  made  an  incurfion  into  the  country  353^^4. 
before^  and  laid  it  wafta    But  the  plague  made  a  Ant.  J.C. 
much  greater  devaftation  in  Athens ;  the  like  hav-43^j^^ 
ing  never  been  known.    It  is  related,  that  it  ^-\,z\!ilo 
gan  in  Ethiopia,  whence  it  defcendcd  into  Egypt,— 147- 
from  thence  fprcad  over  Libya,  and  a  great  part^"'^- 
of  Perfia  •,  and  at  laft  broke  at  once,  like  a  flood, P"^^'®'* 
upon  Athens.  Thucydides.,  who  himfelf  was  fcizedpiut.  in 
with  that  deadly  difeafe,    has  defcribed  very  mi-Perid, 
nutely,  the  feveral  circumftances  and  fymptoms  ofP*  *7*' 
it,  in  order,  fays  he,  that  aTaithful  and  txaft  rela- 
tion of  this  calamity,  may  Verve  as  an  inftruftion 
to  pofterity,  in  cafe  the  like  (hould  ever  happen. 
Hippocrates,  who  was  employed  to  vifu  the  fick,Epidem. 
has  alfo  defcribed  it  in  a  medical,  and  Lucretius,  in  ^-3'  %♦  5- 
a  poetical  way.    This  peftilence  baffled  the  utmoft^^  '^' 
efforts  of  art  j  the  moft  robuft  conftitutions  were  ' 

unable 
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Artax.    unable  to  wichftand  its  attacks  $    and  the  grtatcft 
LoNGiM.  g^rg  ^^^  gj^jjj  Qf  ^hc  phyficians  were  a  fccWcbdp 
to  thofc  who  were  infcfted.     The  ipftaist  a  pcrfoo 
was  feized,  he  was  ftruck  with  defpair,  which  qaice 
difabled  him  from  attempting  a  cure.    Theaffift- 
ance  that  was  given  them   was  inefiedual,  and 
proved  mortal   to  all  fuch  of  their   relatioos  as 
had  the  courage  to  approach  them.     The  prodi- 
gious  quantity  of  baggage  which  had  been  rc* 
moved  out  of  the  country  into  the  city,  proved 
very  noxious.     Moft  of  the  inhabitants,  for  wact 
of  lodging,  lived  in  little  cottages,  in  which  iki 
could  fcarce  breathe,  during  the  raging  heat  of 
the  fummer,  fo  that,  they  were  feen  either  piled 
one  upon  the  other,  ( the  dead,  as  well  as  tbofe 
who  were  dying )    or  elfe  crawling  through  the 
flreets  ;  or  lying  along  by  the  fide  of  founuios,  to 
which  they  had  dragged  tbemfelves,  to  quench  tbc 
raging  third   which  confumed  chem.    The  very 
temples  were  filled  with  dead  bodies,  and  every 
part  of    the  city  exhibited    a  dreadful  image  of 
death  ;    without   having  the  lead  remedy  for  the 
prefent,  or  the  leaft  hopes  with  regard  to  futurity. 
Hlppocrat     The  plague,   before  it  fprcad  into  Attica,  had 
inEpiil.    made   wild   havock  in  Perfia.     Artaxerxes;  who 
had  been  informed  of  the  mighty  reputation  ot 
Hippocrates  of  Coos,    the   greateft  pbyfician  of 
that  or  any  other  age  v  caufed  his  governors  to 
write  to  him,    to  invite  him  into  his  doaiioioos, 
in   order  that   he  might  prefcribe   to  thofc  who 
were  infefted.    The  king  made  him  the  moft  ad- 
vantageous offers  ;    promifing  him,   with  regard 
to  a  pecuniary   recompence,  that  he  ihould  have 
what  Turns  he  might  ask ;  and,  with  regard  to  ho- 
nours, that  he   ihould  be  equalled  with  thofe  of 
the  higheft  diftindion  in  his  court.    Xhe  reader 
has    already    been  told,     the  prodigious  regard 
which    was  Ihown    to   the  Grecian   phyficians  in 
Perfia;    and,  indeed,  was  it  poffiblc  that  ibuff* 
I  fjl 
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ful   a  man  as  Hippocrates  could  be  too  well  re-ARTAx. 
warded  ?    However,  all  the  glitter  of  the  Perfian^^^^'^- 
riches  and  dignities  were  not  capable  to  corrupt 
him  ;  nor  flitie  the  hatred  and  averfiort  which  the 
Greeks  now  entertained  naturally  for  the  Perfians, 
ever  fince  the  latter  had  invaded  them.    This  great 
phyfician  therefore  fent  no  other  anfwer  but  this, 
rhfit  he    was   free  from   either  wants  or  defires  : 
that    he  owed    all  his  cares  to  his  fellow-citizens       ^* 
and  countrymen  y  and  was  under  no  obligation  to 
Barbarians,  who  were  profefled  enemies  to  Greece. 
Kings  are  not  ufed  to  denials.     Artaxcrxes,   there- 
fore, in  the  higheft  tranfpons  of  rage,  fent  to  the 
city  of  Coos,  the  native  place  of  Hippocrates,  and 
where  he  was  at  that  time  •,  commanding  them  to 
deliver  up  to  him  that  infolcnt  wretch,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  brought  to  condign  punifliment » 
and  threatning,  in  cafe  they  rcfuftrd,  to  lay  wafte 
their  city  and  ifland  in  fuch  a  manner,    that  not 
the  ieaft  footfteps  of  it  fliould  remain.     However, 
the  inhabitants  of  Coos  were  not  under  the  Ieaft 
terror.    They  made  anfwer,  that  the  menaces  of 
Darius  and  Xerxes  had  not  been  able  to"  prevail 
with  them  to  allow  thofe  monarchs  cither  land  or 
water,  or  to  obey  their  orders  •,  that  Ar taxerxes's 
threats  would  be  equally  impotent ;  that,  let  what 
would  be  the  confequence,  they  would  never  give 
up  their  fellow-citizen  ;  and  that,  they  depended 
on  the  protection  of  the  gods. 

Hippocrates  had  faid  in  one  of  his  letters, 
that  he  owed  himfelf  entirely  to  his  country.  And 
indeed,  the  inftant  he  was  fent  for  to  Athens,  he 
went  thither,  and  did  not  once  ftir  out  of  the 
city  till  the  plague  was  quite  ceafed.  He  devoted 
himfelf  entirely  to  the  fervice  of  the  fick  ;  and  to 
multiply  himfelf,  as  it  were,  he  fent  feveral  of  his 
difciples,  in  all  parts  of  the  country  ;  after  having 
complcatly  taught  them  in  what  manner  to  treat 
their  patients.    The  Athenians   were  ftruck  with 
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A&TAx.  the  deepeft  fenfe  of  gradcude  for  this  gOKms 
^^^°*^'  care  of  Hippocrates.  They  ihcrcf(Mre  ordaioedbj 
a  publick  ckcree,  that  Hippocrates  (houid  be  into- 
ated  in  the  moft  exalted  myfteries,  in  the  £use 
manner  as  Hercules  the  fon  of  Jut>iter ;  that  a 
crown  of  gold  (hould  be  pre&nted  him,  ot  tk 
value  of  a  thoufand  *  fiateres,  amountbg  to  five 
hundred  piftoles  French  money  ;  and  that  the  de- 
cree by  which  it  was  granted  him^  (hould  be  read 
aloud  by  a  herald  in  the  publick  games,  on  tbe 
folemn  feftival  of  Fanathenaea :  That  the  freedom 
of  the  city  fhould  be  given  him,  and  himieif  be 
maintained,  at  the  publick  charge,  in  the  Pryuoc- 
um,  ail  his  life- time,  in  cafe  he  thought  proper:  h 
fine,  chat  the  chiklren  of  all  the  people  of  Coos 
whofe  city  had  given  birth  to  fo  great  a  man,  migk 
be  maintained  and  brought  up  in  Athens,  is  (be 
fame  manner  as  if  chey  hadixMSn  born  there. 

In  the  mean  time  ^  the  enemy  having  OKtfcy 
into  Attiqa,  came  down  towards  the  coa/t,  and  ad- 
vancing ftill  forward,  laid  wafte  ihe  whole  cooo- 
try.  Pericles  ftill  adhering  to  the  maxim  he  id 
eftabliihed,  not  to  expofe  the  fafety  of  the  ftateto 
the  hazard  of  a  battle,  would  not  fuflfer  his  troop 
to  fally  out  of  the  city  :  however,  before  theeRm; 
left  the  plains,  he  failed  to  Pelopoonefus  with  aa 
hundred  gallics,  m  order  to  haffen  their  retreat b; 
his  making  fo  powerful  a  diverfion  ;  and  after  iia- 
ving  made  a  dreadful  havock,  (as  he  had  done  cte 
firft  year  )  he  returned  into  the  city.  The  plague 
was  ftill  there  as  well  as  in  the  fleet ;  aind  icfpread 
to  thofe  troops  that  were  belieging  Potidsa. 

The  campaign  being  thus  ended,  the  Atbcaiafi$» 

who  faw  their  country  depopulated  hy  two  gm^ 

'  Icourges,  war  and  a  peftilence,  began  to  defpood) 

and  to  murmur  againft  Pericles  ;  they  conlideri&g  ' 

him  as  the  author  of  all  their  calamities,  ashd^^d 

M  tie  mginai  Xf^if  ^^w, 
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iovalved  thtrh  irt  that  fatal  war.     They  then  fent  A*tax. 
a  deputatidn  to  Lacedaemonia,  to  obtain,  if  pof-  ^''^^"- 
fiWe^  an  accommodation  by  fome  means  or  other, 
fifmiy    rcfolved     to   make   whatever  conceffions 
/hotrld  be  demanded  of  t^lenl  :  however,  the  em- 
bafladort  returned  back  without  being  gratified  in    . 
&ny  on6  of  their  defifiandi.     But  now  complaints 
and  murmurs  broke  out  afrcft^J  and  the  Whole  city 
was  in  fuch  a  trouble  and  confufion,  as  feemed  to 
prognoftieate  the  worft  of  cvifs.    Pericles,  in  the 
fnidft  o^this  univerfal  conftcrnation^  could  not  for- 
bear aflembling  the  people  ;  and  he  endeavoured 
to  foften,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  raife  thtir  con- 
rage,    by  juftifying   himfeJf^     •*    The    reafons,'* 
lays  he,  "  which    determined  you  to   undertake 
**  this  war^  and  which  you  approved  at  that  time, 
«•  are  ftill  the  fam^;  and  are  not  changed  by  the 
•*  alteratiot^  of  circumftances,  which  neither  you 
•*  nor  my  felf  could  forefee.     Had  it  been  left  to 
*'  your  option  to  make  choice  of  peace   or  war, 
**  the  former  would  certainly  have  been  more  e- 
*<  ligible :  but  as  there  is  no  other  way  for  you  to 
•'  preferve    your    liberty,    but  by    drawing   the 
**  fword,  was  it  poffible  for  you  to  hefitate  ?  If  we 
•'  are  citizens  who  truly   love  our  country,  will 
**  our  private  misfortunes  makeyos  negleift  the  com- 
•*  mon  welfare  of  the  ftate  ?  Every  man  feels  the 
**  evil  which  affli(5ls  him,    becaufe  it  is  prefent ; 
**  but  no  one  is  fenfible  of  the  good  which  will 
**  refult  from   it,  becaufe  it  is  not  come.     Have 
♦•  you  obliterated  the  remembrance  of  the  ftrength 
•*  and  grandeur  of  your  empire  ?  Of  the  two  parts 
•*  which  form    this  globe  of  ours,   viz.  the  land 
*'  and   fca,    you   have  abfolute  pofleffion  of   the 
**  latter  ;   and  no  king,  or  any  other  power,  is 
•'  able  to  oppofc  your  fleets.     It  is  now  your  duty 
•*  to  preferve  this  glory  and  this  empire,  or  to 
*'  refign  it  for  ever.     Be  not  therefore  grieved  be- 
**  caofc  you  arc  deprived  of  a  few  country-feats 
Vol.  Ill,  A  a  2  and 
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Artax.  <<  and  gardens  i  which  ought  to  be  confidcrcdno 
If^^HL  '*  ocherwife  than  as  the  frame  of  the  pidurc,  tho* 
"  you  would  feetn  to  make  them  the  pifturcit- 
*'  fclf.  Confider,  that  if  you  do  but  prcfcrvt 
**  your  liberty,  you  will  eafily  recover  them  i  bo: 
**  that  fhould  you  fufier  your  fclves  to  be  dc- 
*'  prived  of  this  bleffing,  you  will  lofc  every  vi- 
"  luable  pofleflion  with  it.  Don't  fhow  lefs  gs- 
''  nerofity  than  your  anceftors,  who,  for  the  fike 
**  of  prcferving  it,  abandoned  even  their  city, 
"  and  who,  though  they  had  inherited  fuch  i 
*'  glory  from  their  anceftors,  they  yet  fufFcrcd  ihc 
"  worft  of  evils,  and  engaged  in  the  moft  pcriloci 
**  enterprizes,  to  tranfmit  it  to  you.  I  willcoa- 
*'  fefs  that  your  prefent  calamities  are  excecdinglr 
**  grievous,  and  I  my  fclf  am  duly  fenfible  and 
'*  deeply  afflifted  for  them.  But  is  it  juftinyofl 
**  to  exclaim  againft  your  general,  merely  for  aa 
*'  accident  that  was  not  to  be  diverted  by  all  die 
**  prudence  of  man  ;  and  to  make  him  rcfpont 
"  ble  for  an  event,  in  which  he  has  not  the  Icail 
'*  concern  ?  We  muft  fubmit  patiently  to  thofc 
"  evils  with  which  heaven  inflids  us,  and  vigo- 
*'  roufly  oppofe  fuch  as  arife  from  our  fellow- 
*'  creatures.  As  to  the  hatred  and  jcaloufy  whica 
*'  attend  on  your  profperity,  this  is  the  ufual  lot 
**  of  all  who  believed  themfelves  worthy  of  com- 
**  manding  over  others.  However,  hatred  and  envy 
**  are  not  long  liv'd,  but  the  glory  that  accoiu- 
'*  panies  exalted  aftions  is  immortal.  RcvoN'S 
*'  therefore  perpetually  in  your  minds,  how  (haoic- 
**  ful  and  ignominious  it  is  for  men  to  bowihc 
''  neck  to  their  enemies,  and  how  glorious  it  is  to 
**  triumph  over  them ;  and  then,  animated  by 
**  this  double  reflexion,  march  on  to  danger  wiifi 
*'  joy  and  intrepidity,  and  do  not  crouch  lo 
*'  tamely  to  the  Lacedcxmonians,  fince  it  will  f^ 
\  *'  to  no  purpofe  ;  and  call   to    mind,  that  thole 

*'  who  difplay  the  grcaceft  bravery  and  rcfolut'^^ 
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*'    in  dangers,  are  for  ever  moft  eftecmed  andap-ARTAx. 
**    plauded."  Loiigim. 

Xhe  remembrance  of  the  honour  and  glory, 
and  the  great  adlions  which  had  been  atchfcvcd  by 
their  anceftors  ;  the  fooc|iing  title  of  fovcrcigns  of 
Greece,  and  above  all,  the  jealoufy  of  Sparta,  the 
ancient  and  perpetual  rival  of  Athens,  were  the 
ufual  motives  which  Pericles  employed,  to  move  and 
roufe  the  courage  of  the  Athenians,  and  he  hi- 
therto had  been  fuccefsful  this  way.  But  on  this 
occafion,  the  fenfe  of  the  prefcnt  evils  prevailed 
over  every  other  confidcration,  and  ftifled  all 
thoughts  which  did  not  immediately  relate  to  them. 
The  Athenians  indeed  did  not  defign  to  fue  any 
more  to  the  Lacedaemonians  for  peace  ;  but  the 
bare  fight  and  prefence  of  Pericles  was  infupporca- 
ble  to  them.  They  therefore  removed  him  from 
the  fupreme  command';  and  fentenced  him  to  pay 
a  fine,  which,  according  to  fome  hiflorians,  a- 
mounted  to  fifteen  talents,  and,,  according  to  others,  p^g^  ^ 

fifty.  fifty  thou- 

However,  this  publick  difgrace  of  Pericles  was>^^ 
not  to  be  very  laftine.  The  anger  of  the  people 
was  appealed  by  this  firlt  etrort,  and  quite  ipent 
by  their  injurious  treatment  of  him,  in  like  man- 
ner as  the  bee  leaves  its  fting  in  the  wound.  But 
he  was  not  now  fo  happy  with  regard  to  his  do- 
meftick  evils ;  for,  befides  his  having  loft  a  great 
number  of  his  friends  and  relations  by  the  pefti- 
lence,  feuds  and  divifions  had  long  reigned  in  his 
family.  Xanthippus,  his  elded  fon,  who  himfelf 
was  extremely  profufe,  and  had  married  a  young  wife 
who  was  no  lefs  extravagant,  could  not  bear  his 
father's  exadt  ceconomy  \  he  allowing  him  but  a 
very  fmall  fum  for  his  pleafurcs.  This  made  him 
borrow  money  in  his  father's  name.  When  the* 
lender  waited  upon  Pericles  for  the  debt,  he  not 
only  refufed  to  pay,  but  even  profecuted  him  for 
ic    Xanthippus  was  fo  enraged,  'that  he  inveighed 

A  a  3  in 
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Artax.  in  the  moil  heinous  terms  agaioft  hU  father  ;  ex- 
?'°^^"^'  claiming  againft  him  in  all  places,  and  ridiculing 
openjy  the  aflemblies  bei  held  at  his  hoafe,  and  bis 
conferences  with  the  Sophifts.  H^  did  not  know 
that  a  fon,  though  he  fliould  meet  with  unjoft 
treatrpent,  (  which  was  far  orherwife  here  )  ooglit 
to  fubaiit  patiently  to  the  injuftice  of  his  father,  ia 
like  manner  as  a  citizen  is  obliged  to  fuffer  chat  of 
his  country. 

The  plague,  carried  off  Xanthippus.  At  the 
fame  time  Pericles  loft  his  After,  together  with 
many  of  his  relations  and  beft  friends,  whofe  af 
fiftance  he  moft  wanted  in  the  adminiftracion.  Bpt 
he  did  not  fink  under  thefe  loflfes  -,  his  ftrcogth  of 
mind  was  not  fhaken  by  them  ;  and  he  wasnotfccn 
to  weep  or  ftiow  the  ufual  marks  of  forrow  at  the 
grave  of%  any  of  his  relations,  till  the  death  of  Pa- 
ralus,  the  laft  of  his  legitimate  children.  But  nor, 
tortured  and  agitated  inwardly  by  this  violent 
fhock,  he  did  his  utn)oft  to  preferve  his  ufual  tran- 
f  quillity,  and  not  (how  any  outward  fymptoms  of 

forrow.  Bur,  going  to  fix  the  chapter  of  flowers 
on  his  dead  fon's  head  j  he  could  not  fupport  the 
cruel  fpeftacle,  norftifle  the  tranfportsof  his  grief, 
which  at  laft  forced  its  way  in  cries,  in  fobs,  and  a 
flood  of  tears. 

Pcn'cles,  feduced  by  the  principles  of  a  falfc 
philofophy,  imagined,  that  the  bewailing  the  death 
of  his  relations  and  children,  would  betray  a  weak- 
nefs,  that  no  way  fuited  the  greatncfs  of  fcul  Tic 
had  cv^r  difcovcred  ;  and  that  on  this  occaHon,  his 
fenfibility  as  a  father,  would  tarnifh  his  glory  as  a 
conquerour.  A  vain  error,  a  childifti  illufion, 
which  either  makes  heroifm  to  confift  in  a  wild  and 
favage  cruelty  v  or  elfe,  leaving  the  fame  grief  and 
confufion  in  the  mind,  makes  a  vain  parade  of  con- 
ftancy  and  refoIj^Hon,  merely  to  be  gazed  at.  But 
does  martial  bravery  obliterate  and  fuppreis  all 
the  impulfes  of  nature?  J^  a  n^an  dead  co  all  fen* 

fations, 
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fations,  becaufe  he  makes  a  confiderable  figure  in  Artax. 
the  ftatc?  Antoninus  the  emperour  had  a  much  ^^^^'^ 
jnore  humane  way  of  thinking,  when,  on  occaiion 
M^of  Marcus  Aurelius,    who  l^wailcd  the  death  of 
-i  him  who  had  brought  him  up,  he  faid  5  *  Suffer  -X- 
•  bim  to  he  a  man^  fdr  neither  pbilofipby^  nor  the  regal     * 
dignity y  make  a  man  infenfihle  ? 

Ficklenefs  and  inconftancy  were  the  chief  cha- 
ndterifticks  of  the  Athenians ;  and  as  thefc  carri- 
ed  them  on  a  fudden  to  the  greateft  exceflfes,  it 
fbon  reduced  them  withm  the  bounds  of  modera- 
tion and  gentlenefs.    It  was  not  long  before  they 
relented  of  the  injury  they  had  done  to  Pericles, 
and  earneftly  wifiied  to  (ee  him  again  in  their  af- 
fembhes.    This  people,  by  dint  of  fuffering,  be- 
gan to  bear  patiently  their  domeftick  misfortunes, 
and  to  be  fired  more  and  more  with  a  zeal  for 
their  country's  glory  5  and  they  did  not  know  any 
perfon,  more  capable  than  Pericles,  ofreftoring  it 
to  its  former  fplendor,  which  they  longed  fo  ear- 
neftly to  fee.    Pericles,  at  that  time,  never  ftirrcd 
out  of  his  houfe,  he  being  opprcflcd  with  grief  for 
the  lofs  he  had  fuftained-    However,  AlcibVades, 
and  the  reft  of  his  friends,  intreated  him  to  go  a- 
broad,   and   (how  himfelf  in  publick.    But  now 
the  people  begged  his  pardon  for  their  ufing  him 
fo  ungratefully  •,  when  Pericles,  moved  with  their 
entreaties,  and,   firmly  perfuaded  that  it  did  not 
become  a  good  manto  harbour  the  leaft  reientment 
againft  his  country,  he  refumed  the  adminiftf ation 
of  affairs. 

About  the  end  of  the  fecond  campaign,  fome 
embafladors  had  fet  out  from  Lacedacmonia,  in  or- 
der to  fue  for  the  king  of  Perfia's  alliance,  and 
engage  him  to  furnifli  a  fum  of  money  for  main- 
taining the  fleet :  this  refleAed  gifcat  ignominy  on 

*  Pennitte  iUI  at  homo  fit :  impeiiam  tolllc  affedus*  Jul, 
j^eque  enim  vel  philofophia  vel  £^i9l.  in^n$.  jtumm  Pii. 

Aa  4  the 
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Artax.  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  called  themfelvcs  the  dc- 
LowGiM. jivcrers  of  Greece,  fincc  they  thereby  rctraSed  or 
fuUied  the  glorious  aftions  cKey  had  formerly  at* 
thieved  in  favour  of  that  country  agaioft  Per&  \ 
They  went  by  the  way  of  Thrace,  in  order  to  dif- 
engage,  if  pofllble,  Sitalces  from  the  alliance  of 
the  Athenians,  and  prevail  with  him  to  fuccoor 
Potidsea.  But  they  here  met  with  fome  Atheni- 
an cmbafladors,  who  caufcd  them  to  be  arretted  s$ 
difturbers  of  the  publick  peace,  and  afterwards  to 
be  fent  to  Athens,  where,  without  fuflfering  them  to 
be  heard, they  were  put  to  death  the  fame  day  i  ard 
their  bodies  thrown  in  the  fields,  by  way  of  rcpizal 
on  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  Seated  all  who  were 
not  of  their  party  in  the  fame  inhuman  manner. 
It  is  fcarce  poflible  to  conceive  how  two  cities, 
which,  a  Jjttle  before,  were  fo  ftrongly  united, 
and  ought  to  have  fhowed  a  mutual  civility  and 
forbearance  to  one  another  •,  could  foftcr  fuch  an 
inveterate  hatred,  and  break  into  fuch  cruel  afi$ 
of  violence,  as  infringe  all  the  laws  of  war,  oi 
humanity,  and  of  nations;  and  which  prompted 
them  to  excrcife  greater  cruelties  upon  one  another, 
than  if  they  had  been  fighting  againft  Barbarians, 
Potidsea  had  now  beenbcficgingalmoft  three  years; 
when,  the  inhabitants,  reduced  to  extremities,  and 
,  being  in  fuch  want  of  provifions,  that  fome  fed 

on  hunvan  fleih  ;  and  not  expeding  any  fuccours 
from  the  Peloponnefians,  whofe  attempts  in  Attia 
had  all  proved  abortive,  furrendred  on  certain  condi- 
tions. The  circumftances  which  made  the  Atheni*. 
ans  treat  them  with  lenity,  were,  the  fcvcrity  of 
the  weather,  which  exceedingly  annoyed  the  be- 
Six  mil'  fiegers ;  and»  the  prodigious  cxpence  of  the  fiege, 
//w.        which   had  already    coft  *  two    thoufand  talents. 

*  7hf  army  ijobich  befifged  P^-  diet  r€cn*vtd  {daify)  t^o  drachm 
tidtea  con/tfted  of  three  thoufand  or  twenty  pence  {French)  fir  majifr 
men  J  exciufrve  of  thefixtetn  hun^  and  man ;  and  tbofe  ^  thegaiu'ts 
dred  'uho  had  been  fent  itnder  the  had  the  fame  flifend,  Thncyd. 
iommttnd  rf Fhormi^,    Equity  foU    1.  3.  p.  182.  * 

They 
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They  therefore  came  out  of  the  city  with  their  Aktax. 
^wWe^and  children,  as  well  citizens  as  foreigners^  ^^^^^^^ 
ivith  each  but  one  fuit  of  cloaths,  and  the  women 
t^o  ;  and  oidy  a  little  money  to  carry  them  home. 
The  Athenians  blamed  their  generals  for  granting 
this  capitulation  without  their  order  ;    becaufe  o-  ^ 

therwile,  as  the  citizens  were  reduced  to  the  ucmofl 
extrtjnities,  they  would  have  furrendred  at  difcre- 
tion.     They  fent  a  colony  thither. 

The  firtt  thing  Pericles  did,  after  his  being  re- A.M. 
elected  generaliflimo,  was,  to  propofc  the  abro-3575- 
gating  of  chat  law,  which  he  himfclf  had  caufed  to-^°^-  J*^- 
be  ena&ed  againft  baftards,  when  there  were  legi-"^^^* 
timaie  children.  It  declared,  that  fuch  only  (hould 
be  confidered  as  true  and  legitimate  Athenians, 
whofe  fathers  and  mothers  were  both  natives  of 
Athens  -,  and  it  had  been  executed  juft  before  with^ 
the  utmoft  rigour.  *  For  the  king  of  Egypt  ha- 
ving fent  to  Athens  a  prefent  of  forty  thoufand 
meafures  of  corn  to  be  diftributed  among  the  pco-' 
pie  ;  the  baftards,  on  account  of  this  new  law,* 
were  involved  in  a  thoufand  difficulties,  till  then 
unpradifed,  and  which  had  not  been  fo  much  as 
thought  of.  Near  five  thoufand  of  them  were 
condemned,  and  fold  as  flaves  ;  whilft  fourteen 
thoufand  and  forty  citizens  were  confirmed' in 
their  privileges,  and  recognized  as  true  Athenians. 
It  was  thought  very  ftrange,  that  the  author  and 
promoter  of  this  law  ihould  himfelf  defire  to  have  it 
repealed.  But  the  Athenians  were  moved  to  com- 
pafiion  at  (he  domeftick  calamities  of  Pericles ; 
fo  that  they  permitted  him  to  enter  his  baftard, 
in  his  own  name,  in  the  regifter  of  the  citizens  of 
his  tribe. 

*  Plutarch  does  mi  name  this  taxerxiSf  and  to  nvkom  thg  A- 

kit^.     Perhaps  it  nvas  Inants^  thenians  above  thirty  years  before^ 

fin  to  Pfametichusy  Aing  ofLjbia^  had  fent  fuccmtrs    againfi     the 

nsibo  had  caufed  part  oftheEgyp*  Perfians.  Thucyd.  1. 1.  p.  68. 


t0ians  to  take  up  armsagainji  ^r- 


A  little 
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Artax.       a  little  after  he  himfelf  was  infc&ed  wkh  Ac 
Lonom.  pcftjlence.     Being    extremely  HI,   and  ready  m 
<  breathe  his  lad,  the  principal  citizens,  and  fiich 

of  his  friends  as  had  not  forfaken  him  ;  difcoorfibg 
together  in  his  bed  chamber  aboac  his  rare  merit, 
they  ran  over  his  exploits,  and  computed  the  nam- 
ber  of  his  viftories ;  for,  whilft  he  was  generalif- 
(imo  of  the  Athenians,  he  had  raifed  in  honour  of 
their  city,  nine  trophies,  as  a  memorial  of  that 
number  of  battles  won  by  him.  They  did  not 
imagine  that  Pericles  heard  what  they  were  faying, 
becaufe  he  feemed  to  have  loft  his  fenfcs ;  bot  it 
was  far  otherwife,  for  not  a  fingle  word  of  their 
difcourfe  had  efcaped  him  ;  when,  breaking  fud- 
denly  from  his  lilence ;  *M  am  furprized,  (ays  he, 
•*  that  you  fhould  treafure  up  fo  well  in  your  me- 
*^  mories,  and  extol  fo  highly  a  feries  of  aAioos, 
I  *<  in  which  fortune  had  fo  great  aihare,  and  whicfa 
,  V  ••  are  common  to  me,  with  fo  nAny  other  genc- 
'^  rals  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  (hould  forgcc  the 
*'  moft  glorious  circumftance  in  my  life  ;  I  mean, 
*•  my  mver  haviftg  caufei  a  fin^  €%tri*n  to  put  m 
**  mourning*  *'  Excellent  words  !  which  very  few 
in  high  ftations  can  declare  with  truth.  The  Athe- 
nians were  deeply  afflifted  at  hts  death. 

The  reader  has  doubclefs  obferved,  from  what 
has  been  faid  of  Pericles,  that  in  him  were  united 
moft  qualities  which  conftitute  the  great  man ;  as 
thofe  of  the  admiral,  by  his  great  skill  in  naval 
affairs ;  of  the  great  captain.  By  his  Conquefts  and 
viftories ;  of  the  high'treafurcr,by  the  excellent  or- 
der in  which  he  put  the  finances  -,  of  the  great  poli- 
tician, by  the  extent  and  juftnefs  of  his  views,  by 
his  eloquence  in  publick  deliberations,  and  by  the 
dexterity  and  addrefs  with  which  he  tranfaded  af- 
fairs ;  of  a  minifter  of  ftate,  by  the  methods  he 
employed  to  incrcafe  trade  and  promote  the  arts 
in  general.  In  fine,  of  father  of  his  country, 
Jby  the  happlnefs  he  procured  to  every  indfvidusl, 

and 
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and  which  lie  always  had  in  vitw,  as  the  true  fcope  Artax. 
.  and  end  of  his  adminiftracion.  ^^''^'**^ 

Butlnuift  not  omit  another  cbara£leriftick  whichi 
was  peculiar  to  him.  He  conduced  himfelf  witV 
fo  much  wifdom,  moderation,  diQntereftednefsi 
and  zeal  for  the  pubiick  welfare ;  he  difcovered,! 
in  all  things,  fo  great  a  fuperioriry  of  talents,  and^ 
gave  fo  exalted  an  idea  of  his  experience,  capacity, 
and  integrity,  that  "he-won 'the  confidence  of  all| 
the  Athenians  ^  acd  fixed  (in  his  own  favour)  du-| 
ring  forty  years  that  he  prefidcd  aver  the  Athc-« 
nians^  the  ficklenefs  and  inconflancy  which  wast 
natiii;^!  to  them.  He  fupprefied  that  jealoufy^ 
which  an  extreme  fondnefs  for  liberty  had  madei 
them  entertain  againft  all  fuch  citizens  as  were  I 
diftinguifhed  by  their  merit  and  great  authority.  | 
But  the  moft  furprizing  circumftance,  is,  he  gain-| 
ed  this  ereat  afcendant  merely  by  the  gentle  tnt^f 
thods  of  perfuafion ,  without  employing  force,4 
mean  artifices,  or  any  of  thofe  arts  which  a  vul-* 
gar  politician  excufcs  m  himfelf,  upon  the  fpecious* 
pretence,  that  the  ill  (late  of  the  pubiick  affairs,  and# 
the  intereft  of  his  country  made  them  neceflary. 

Anax^oras  died  the  lame  year  as  Pericles.  Plu-pl^t  in 
tarch  relates  an  incident  concerning  him»  that  hap- PericU 
pened  fome  time  before,  which  muft  not  be  omit-P-  »6». 
ted.    He  lays,  that  this  philofopher,  who  had  vo* 
luntarily  reduced  himfelf  to  the  extremes  of  po« 
verty,  in  order  that  he  might  have  the  greater  lei- 
fare  to  purfue   his  ftudres;    finding  himfelf  neg- 
leAed,  in  his  old  a^e,  by  Pericles,  who,  opprefled 
with  the  aflairs  of   government,   had  not  always 
time  to  think  of  him  ;  *  wrapped  his  cloak  about 
his  head,  and  threw  himfelf  on  the  ground,  in  the 
fixed  refolution  to  ftarve  himfelf.     Pericles,  hear- 
ing of  this  accidentally,  ran  with  the  fwifteft  fpced 

*  //  was  ihi  ntfiomfir  men  to    ivbin  they  'were  reduced  t9  dtj^dir^      ^ 
nvraf  thmjchiis  in  tbnr  chah^    and  nfofved  f  die. 

to 
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Artax.    to  the  philofopher*s  houfc,  in  the  decpcft  afflifiion. 

LoNcjM.  He  there  conjured  him,  in  the  ftrongeft  and  moft 
unoving  terms,  not  to  throw  his  life  away;  ad- 
tding,  that  it  was  not  Anaxagoras  he  bewailed,  bat 
jhimfelf,  for  fear  fhould  he  be  fo  unfortunate  as  10 
flofe  fo  wife  and  faithful  a  friend  ;  one  who  was  fo 
'capable  of  giving  him  wholfome  counfcJs,  with  re- 
jgard  to  the  preiEng  wants  of  the  ftatc.  Then 
lAnaxagoras,  uncovering  a  little  his  head,  fpokc 
^hus  to  him  :  Pericles^  thofe  who  ufe  a  lamp  tab 
fare  to  feed  it  with  oil.  This  was  a  gentle,  and  at 
^e  fame  time  a  ftrong  and  piercing  rcproicn. 
^Hcles  ought  to  have  fuppiied  his  wants  unaiked 
iMany  lamps  are  extinguifhed  in  this  manner  io  1 
•country,  by  the  criminal  negligence  of  thofc  who 
lought  tofuppJy  them^y, 

V,       t  SECT.    III. 

V  jjTi^  Lacedemonians  befjege  Plat^cs,  Milykne  is  taia 
>.  by  the  Athenians.  PlatceiB  furrendred.  fbefUisi 
\   breaks  out  again  in  Athens. 

FOURTH    AND    FIFTH    YEARS   OF   THE  WAR. 

^  j^l    .  ^^HE  moft  memorable  tranfadlion  of  the  fo!- 
j^'^^  JL    lowing  years,  was,    the  ficge  of  Platseae  by 

Ant.  J.  C  the  Lacedaemonians.    This  was  one  of  the  moft  fa- 
^^'    ,    mous  (aeges  in  antiquity,  on  account  of  the  vigo- 
1 2  p^^  *  rous  efforts  of  both  parties  -,  but  efpccially  for  ihc 
—151.     glorious  refiftance  made  by  the  bcfieged,  and  their 
Diod.1.22.  bold  and  induftrious   ftratagem,  by  which  fcvcnl 
?o'^^""  ^^  ^^^^  got  out  of  the  city,  and  by  that  meaos 
cfcaped  the  fury  of  the  enemy.     The  Lacaedemo- 
nians  fet  about  this  fiege  in  the  beginning  of  the 
third  campaign.    As  foon  as  they  had  pitched  dicir 
camp  round  the  city,    in  order  to  lay  wafte  the 
places  adjacent  to  it  5    the  Platseans  ftnt  fomc  de- 
puties to  Archidamus,    who  commanded  on  that 
occafion,  to  reprcfent,   that  he  could  not  attack 

them 
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them  with  the  leaft  Ihadow  of  juftice,  becaufe  that,  Artax. 
after  the  famous  battle  of  Plataeae,  Paufanias  the^^^^'-^' 
Grecian  general,    offering  up  a  facrificc  in  their 
cicy  to  Jupiter  the  deliverer,  in  prcfence  of  all  the 
allies,    had  given  them  their   freedom  to   reward 
their  valour  and  zeal ;    and  therefore,    that  they 
ought  not  to  be  difturbed  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
liberties,  fince  it  had  been  granted  them  by  a  La- 
cedaemonian,    Archidamus   anfwered,    that  their 
demand  would  be  very  reafonable,  had  they  noc 
joined  with  the  Athenians,  the  profeflcd  enemies 
to  the  liberty  of  Greece  ;    but  that,  if  they  would 
difengage  themfelves  from  their  prefcnt  alliance^ 
or  at  leaft  remain  neuter,  they  then  fliould  be  lefc 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  privileges.     The  de- 
puties replied,  that  they  could  not  pofllbly  come 
to  any  agreement,  without  firft  fending  to  Athens, 
-whither  their  wives  and  children  were  retired.   The 
Lacedaemonians  permitted  them   to  fend  thither ; 
when  the  Athenians  promifing  folemniy  to  fuccour 
them  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power,  the  Plataeans 
refolved  to  fuffer  the  extremes  of  mifery  rather 
than   furrcnder  ;    and  accordingly    they   informed 
the  Laccdsemonians,    from  their  walls,    that  they 
could  not  comply  with  what  was  defired. 

Then  Archidamus,  after  calling  upon  the  gods 
to  witnefs,  that  he  did  not  firft  infringe  the  alli- 
ance ;  and  was  not  the  caufe  of  all  the  calamities 
which  might  befall  the  Plataeans,  for  having  re- 
fufed  the  juft  and  reafonable  conditions  which 
were  offered  them,  prepared  for  the  fiege.  He 
furrounded  the  city,  with  a  circumvallation  of 
trees,  which  were  laid  long-ways,  very  clofe  to- 
gether, with  their  boughs  interwoven,  and  turned 
towards  the  city,  to  prevent  any  perfon  from  going 
out  of  it.  He  afterwards  threw  up  a  platform  to 
fet  the  batteries  on,  in  the  hopes  that,  as  fo  many 
hands  were  employed,  they  fliould  foon  take  the 
city.    He  therefore  caulcd  trees  to  be  felled  on 

mount 
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Art  AX.  mount  Ciihacron,  and  rntcrvorc  them  with  fafbides, 
^Q^Q"^-  in  order  to  fupport  the  tcrrafs  on  all  fid^ ;  he 
then  threw  into  it  wood,  earth,  and  (tones ;  in  a 
word,  whatever  could  help  to  fill  it  up.  The  whole 
army  worked  night  and  day,  without  the  leaft 
jntermiffion,  during  feventy  days  •,  one  half  of  the 
foldicrs  repofmg  themftlves,  whilft  the  reft  wcrt 
at  work. 

The  befieged  obfcrving  that  the  work  began 
to  rife,    they  threw  up  a  wooden  wall  over  die 
Walts  of  the  city  oppofite  to  the  platform,  in  or- 
der that  they  might  always  out-top  the  besiegers ; 
and  filled  the   hollow  of  this  wooden   wall,  with 
the  bricks*  they  took  from    the    rubbifh  of  the 
neighbouring  hoofes  •,  fo  that  the  pieces  of  timber 
fcrved   as    a  defence  to  keep  the  wall  from  fal- 
ling, as  ic  was  carrying  up.     It  was  covered,  on 
the  outfidc,  with  hides  both  raw  and  dry,  in  or- 
der to  Ihelrer  the  works  and  the  workmert  from  ^ 
the  fires  that  were   hurled.    In   proportion  as  ii 
rofe,  the  platform  was  raifed  alfo,  which  in  tbi^ 
manner   was  carried  to  a  great  height*     But  the 
befieged  made    a  hole  in  the   oppofite  wall,   in 
order  to  carry  off  the  earth  that  fuftained  the  plat- 
form ;    which   the  befiegers   perceiving,    they  put 
rufh  baskets  filled  with  mortar,    in  the  place  of 
the  earth  which  had  been  removed,  becaufc  thefc 
could  not  be  fo  eafily  carried  •off.     The  befieged   i 
therefore,    finding  their  firft  ftratagem   defeated,    ] 
made  a  mine  under  ground  as  far  as  the  platform, 
in  order  to  fhcktfr  themfclves,  and  to  remove  from 
ic  the  earth   and  Other  materials  of  which  it  was 
compofed,    and   which  they    gave  from  hand  to 
hand,    as  far  as  the  city.    The  befiegers  were  a 
Gonfiderable  time  without  feeing  one  another,  till 
at  laft  they  perceived  that  their  work  did  not  go 
forward,  anJ  that   the  more  earth  they  laid  on, 
the  weaker  it  grew.    But  the  befieged, judging 
that  it  would  at  lafl:  he  quite  carried  or  by  the 

fuperiority 
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fupo'iority  of  numbers  ;  without  amufing  thcm-Aj^TAX. 
Icfves  any  longer  at  this  work,  or  carrying  the^^^^'***_ 
wall  higher  oa  the  fide  towards  the  battery  ;  con- 
tented chemfelves  with  building  another,  within, 
in  ibe  form  of  a  half- moon,  both  ends  of  which 
joined  to  the  wall ;  in  order  chat  the  befieged 
might  retire  behind  it  when  the  firft  wall  fhoutd 
be  forced  ;  and  fo  oblige  the  enemy  to  make  frefh 
works. 

In  the  mean  time  the  betiegers  having  fet  up 
theif  machines  (doubilefs  after  they  hgd  filled  up 
the  ditch,  though  Thucydides  docs  not  fay  this) 
ftiook  the  city  wall  in  a  very  terrible  manner, 
which^  thoi^h  it  alarmed  the  citizens  very  much, 
it  yet  dkl  uot  dHhearten  them.  They  employed 
every  art  that  fortification  could  fuggeft  again  ft 
the  enemies  batteries.  They  deadned  the  efforts 
of  the  battering  rams,  by  *  ropes  which  carried 
off  whatever  was  iliot  from  them.  The^  alfo  em- 
^ ployed  another  artifice;  faftning  the  two  ends  of 
a  great  beam  with  long  iron  chains,  that  were 
fixed  both  ways,  to  two  large  pieces  of  timber, 
which  fpread  fideways,  and  leaned  againfl:  the 
wall ;  to  that  whenever  the  enemy  played  their 
machine,  the  befieged  lifted  up  this  beam,  and  let 
ic  fali  back  on  the  point  of  the  battering  ram, 
which  quite  deadned  its  force,  and  confequently 
made  ic  of  no  tScA., 

The  befiegers  finding  the  attack  did  not  go  on 
fiiccefsfuUy,  and  that  anew  wall  was  raifed  againil 
their  platiyrm,  defpaired  of  being  able  to  Itorm 
the  town,  and  therefore  changed  the  fiege  into  a 
blockade.  However,  they  firft  endeavoured  to 
fet  fire  to  it,  imagioing  that  the  town  might  ea* 
fily  be  burnt  down,  as  it  was  fo  fmall,  whenever 

•  Th  «m4  {dawmuard)  of  ed  the  head  of  thehattcrtttg-ram^ 
thefi  rspes  firmed  a  'variety  of  luhich  they  lifted  upwards  hy  thi 
Jlip-knotSp  wtb  which  they  catcli-    help  of  tie  madnne, 

X  a  ftrong 
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Artax.  a  ftrong  wind  fhould  rife  ;  for  chey  employed  all 
^^^^"^-  the  artifices  imaginable,  to  make  thcmfclvcs  mal- 
ter  of  the  town  as  foon  as  poffible,  and  with  little 
expencc.  They  therefore  threw  fafcines  into  tkc 
intervals  between  the  walls  of  the  city  and  the  in- 
trenchment  with  which  they  had  furroundedthtm; 
and  filled  thefe  intervals  in  a  very  little  time,  be- 
caufe  of  the  multitude  of  hands  employed  by  tbeai: 
in  order  to  fet  fire,  at  the  fame  time,  to  different 
parts  of  the  city.  They  then  lighted  the  fire  with 
pitch  and  fulphur,  which  in  a  moment  made  fud 
a  prodigious  blaze  that  the  like  was  never  fetn 
This  invention  had  like  to  have  won  the  city, 
whicli  had  baffled  all  the  reft  :  For  the  bcficgd 
could  not  get  to  fevcral  parts  of  the  town  i  ri 
had  the  weather  favoured  the  beiiegers,  as  thqf 
flattered  themfelvcs  it  would,  it  had  certainly  ban 
taken  :  But  hiftory  informs  us,  that  an  exceeding 
heavy  rain  fell,  which  immediately  cxunguiflid 
the  fire. 

This  lafl:  effort  of  the  befiegers  having  been  de- 
feated as  fuccelifully  as  all  the  reft,  they  now  turn- 
ed the  fiege  into  a  blockade,  and  furroundcd  the 
city  with  a  brick  wall,  within  and  without  of  whid 
was  a  deep  ditch.  The  whole  army  was  engaged 
fucctffively  in  this  work,  and  when  it  wasfinilbcd, 
they  left  a  guard  over  half  of  it ;  the  BoeotiaDS 
offering  to  guard  the  reft,  upon  which  ibe  Lact- 
dsi^monians  returned  to  Sparta,  about  the  monrh 
of  Oflober.  There  were  now,  in  Platan,  but 
four  hundred  inhabitants,  and  fourfcore  Athenians} 
with  an  hundred  and  ten  women  to  drcfs  their  vic- 
tuals, and  no  other  perfon,  whether  freeman  or 
Qave  ',  all  the  reft  having  been  fent  to  Athens  be- 
fore the  fiege. 

During  the  campaign,  fome  engagenacnts  were 
fought  both  by  fea  and  land,  which  I  omit  ^' 
cauie  they  arc  not  confiderable  enough. 

T  *  The 
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The  nc}ft  fumrtier,' 'which  was  the  fourth  year  of  Artax. 
the  waf,    the  people  of  Lesbos,   the  citizens  pfLoNciM. 
Mechymhe  excepted,  refolved  to  break  from  their  Thucyd 
alliance  with  the  Athenians.     They  had  dcfigned^^^P  '74- 
to  rebel  before  the  war  was  declared,  but  the  La-Diodli2. 
cedsemonians  Would  not  admit  them  at  that  time.p.  io8> 
The  citizeqs  of  Methymne  fcnt  advice  of  this  to  *^9' 
the  Athenians,  afluring  them,  that  if  an  immediate 
fuccour   was  not  ferit,  the  ifland   would  be  in^i- 
tably  loft.     The  afeiftion  of  the  Athenians,  who 
had  fuftained  great  lofles  by  the  war  and  the  pefti- 
lence,     was  greatly   increafed,     when    news    was 
brought  of  the  revolt  of  fo  confiderable  an  ifland, 
whofc  forces,  which  were  quite  frefh,  would  now 
join  the  enemy,  and  ftrengthen  them  on  a  fudden 
by  the  addition  of  a  powerful  fleer.    The  Athenians 
therefore,  fent  forty  gallies  defigned  for  Hoponne- 
fus,  which  accordingly  failed  tor  Mitylene.     The 
inhabitants,  though  in  great  confternation  becaufe 
they  were  quite  unprepared,  they  neve^thelefs  af- 
fumed  a  fpecious  appearance  of  bravery,  and  ac- 
cordingly failed    their  fleet  out  of  the  harbour  ; 
however;  being  repulfed,  they  propofed  an  accom- 
modation J  ahd  this  the  Athenians  liftned  to,  from 
an  apprehenfion,     that  they   were  not   ftrong   e- 
nough  to  reduce  the  ifland  to  their  allegiance.     A 
fufpenfion  of  arms  was  therefore  agreed  upon,  du- 
ring which  the  Mityleneans  fent  embafiadors  to  A- 
thcns.     The  fear  they  were  under,  left  the  Athe- 
nians ftiould  refufe  to  gratify  their  demands,  made 
them  fend  bthers  to  Lacedsemonia,  to   defire  fuc- 
cours.     This  was  not    ill  judged,    the  Athenians 
fending  them  fuch  an  anlwer  as  was  no  ways  fa- 
vourable. 

The  cmbafladors  of  Mitylene,  who  were  expo- 
fed  to  great  danger  in  their  voyage,  being  arrived 
in  Lacedsemonia ;  the  Spartans  deferred  giving 
them  audience,  till  the  folemnizatu^n  of  the  Olym- 
pick  games,    in  order  that  the  allies  tn  ght  hear 

-  Vot.  Ill,  B  b  tha 
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Art  AX.  the  complaints  they  had  to  make.  I  will  ttpy 
LoNciM.  ^  whole  harangue  they  fpoke  on  that  occafios, 
as  it  may  ferve  at  one  and  die  tame  time,  to^c 
a  juft  idea  of  Thucydides's  ftile,  and  how  the  fe 
veral  nations  were  diipofed  with  regard  to  the  A 
chenians  and  Lacedemonians.  *^  We  are  feofible^ 
*^  faid  the  embafladors,  that  it  is  the  cuftom  b 
^'  ufe  deferters  well  at  firft,  becaufe  of  the  fervio 
•*  they  do  thofc  whom  they  By  to ;  but  w 
^^  defpife  them  afterwards,  as  traitors  to  thdi 
*^  country  and  friends.  This  is  far  from  being  on 
^^  juft,  when  they  have  no  real  caufe  toahaodoe 
*^  their  party  ;  when  the  fame  union  fubfifts,  au^ 
"  the  fame  fuccour  is  reciprocally  indulged  ai 
**  before.  But  it  is  far  otherwife  with  us  and  tin 
*'  Athenians  j  and  we  entreat  you  not  to  be  pre- 
^'  judiced  againft  this  ftep  we  have  taken,  beaufi 
"  we,  after  having  been  treated  mildly  by  die  A- 
<*  thenians  during  the  peace,  now  break  from  tkii 
*«  alliance  when  they  are  unfortunate.  For,  ap- 
"  pearing  here  to  defirc  to  fee  received  as  youi 
*<  friends  and  allies,  we  ought  to  begin  our  m 
«<  juftification,  by  fbowing  the  juftice  and  necef 
"  fity  of  our  procedure  -,  it  being  impoffibic  for 
**  a  true  friendlhip  to  be  eftablifbcd  between  in- 
<<  dividuals,  or  a  folid  alliance  between  cm 
^*  unlefs  both  are  founded  on  virtue,  andafiffii- 
^'  litude  of  principles  and  fentiments« 

**  To  come  to  the  point :  the  treaty  we  con- 
*'  eluded  with  the  Athenians,  was  not  to  enflaw 
"  Greece,  but  to  free  it  from  the  yokeof  tbeBa^ 
*'  barians;  and  it  was  concluded  after  thcrccrca; 
*'  of  the  Pcrfians,  when  you  laid  down  the  coo- 
«*  mand.  We  adhered  to  it  with  plcafurc,  folong 
**  as  the  Athenians  continued  to  entertain  juft  (k- 
**  figns,  but,  when  we  faw  that  they  difcontinoed 
**  the  war  they  were  carrying  on  againft  thcci* 
*«  my,  merely  to  opprefs  die  allies,  we  could  not 
*'  but  fufpcft  their  conduft.    And,,  as  it  wascX' 

"  treinclf 
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tremely  difficult,    in  fo  great  a  diverlity  of  in*  Artaz. 
terefts  and  opinions,  for  all  of  them  to  con-  ^^^^"*' 
tinue  clofely  united ;  and  ftill  harder  to  make 
head  againft  them,    when  alone  and  feparated ; 
they  have  fubjeded,.  by  infenfible  degrees,  all  the 
allies,  except  the  inhabitants  of  Chios,  and  our 

Feople  ;    and  fubjeded  them  by    our   forces^ 
or,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  left  us  feem- 
jngly  at  our  liberty,  thev  obliged  us  to  follow 
them ;    though    we  could  no  longer  rely  on 
their   words,   and  had  the  ftrongeft  reafon  to 
fear  the  like  treatment*  And  indeed,  what  pro- 
bability is  there,  after  their  enflaving  all  other 
nations,  that  they  fhould  (how  a  regard  to  us 
only,  and  admit  us  upon  the  foot  of  equals* 
if    they   may  become   our    mafters  whenever 
they  pleafe ;  efpecially  as  their  power  rifes  dai- 
ly, in  proportion  as  ours   leflens  ?   A  mutual 
fear   between  confederates,   is  a  ftrong  motive 
to  make  an  alliance  lafting,  and  to  prevent  ua« 
'  juft  and  violent  attempts,    by  its   keeping  all 
'  things  in  an  equilibrium.    Their  leaving  us  ,the 
'  enjoyment  of   our  liberties,   was,    merely  be- 
'  caufe  they  could  not  intrench  upon    them  by 
'  open  force,  but  only  by  that  equity  and    fpe- 
'  cious  moderation  they  have  ihown  us*     Firft, 
'  they  pretended  to  prove  by  their  tender  ufage 
'  to  us,  that,  as  we  are  free,  we  fhould  not  have 
'  marched  in  conjunAion  with  them  againft  the 

*  other  allies,  had  they  not  given  them  juft 
'  grounds  for  complaints.  Secondly,  by  attack- 
'  ing  the  weakeft  firft,  and  fubduing  them  one 

*  afwr  another  %  they  enabled  themfelves,  by 
^  crufliing  thele,  to  opprefs  the  mightieft,  who 
^  at  laft  would  be  left  fingle  and  unfupported  : 

*  whereas,  had  they  begun  by  invading  us,  at  the 

*  time  that  the  allies  were  pofleflTed  of  all  their 
'  troops,  and  were  able  to  tpake  a  powerful  al- 

*  liance,  they  could  not  fo  eafily  have  conipleat- 
Vot.  in.  Bb2  ^••ed 
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Artax.    ««  ed  their  defigns.    Befides,  as  we  had  a  large 
LowciM^c<  flett)    which   would    flrtngthen    tonfiderably 
**  whatever  party  wci  (hould  declare  for,  this  was 
«'  a  chetk   upon  them.     Add  tb  this,    that  the 
«*  high   regard  wc  have  always  fliown  for  their  re- 
**  publick,  and  the  endeavours  we  have  ufed  to 
**  gain  the  favour  of  thofe  who  commanded  in  it, 
♦*  haVe  kept  off  our  ruin.     But  we  had  been  un- 
*«  done,  had  not  this  war  broke  out  ;  a  circum- 
**  ftance  which,    the  fate  that  others  have  met 
*«  with,  will  not  fuffer  us  to  doubt. 
'  **  What  friendfhip  then,   what  lafting  alliance 
**  can  be  concluded    with  thofe  who  never  arc 
*•  friends  and  allies  but  when  force  is  employed 
•^  to  make  them  continue  fuch  ?    For,    as  they 
**  were  obliged  to  carefs  us  during  the  war,  to 
*'  prevent  our  joining  with  the  enemy  ;  wc  were 
**  conftrained   to  treat   them  with    the  fame  re- 
"  gard  in  time  of  peace,  to  prevent  their  falling 
^  upon  us.    That  which  love  produces  in  other 
**  places,  was  with  us  the  effeft  of  fear.     It  was 
"  this  circumftance  that  made  an  alliance  to  fub- 
**  fift  for  fome  time,  which  both  parties  were  dc- 
"  termincd  to  break  the  firft  occafion  that  (houkl 
**  offer  it  felf :  Let  therefore  no  one  accufe  us  for 
**  the  advantage  we  now  take.     Wc  had  not  al- 
*«  ways  the  fame  opportunity  to  fave,  as  they  had 
«*  to  ruin  us :  but  were  under  a  neceffity  of  watch- 
««  ing  for  one,  before  we  fcould  venture  to  declare 
**  our  fclvcs. 

*'  Such  are  the  motives  which  ndw  oblige  lis 
**  to  feek  for  your  alliance  :  Motives,  the  equity 
**  and  juftice  whereof  appear  very  ftrong  to  us, 
"  and  confequently  calf  upon  us  to  provide  for 
•*  our  fafecy  :  We  ihould  have  claimed  your  pro- 
*'  tedlion  before,  had  you  been  fooner  inclined  to 
*'  indulge  us  it  -,  for,  we  offered  ourfelvcs  to  you, 
*'  even  before  the  war  broke  out:  wc  are  now 
"  come,  at  the  perfuaHpn  of  the  Boeotians  your 
**  allies,  to  difengage  ourfelvcs  from  the  opprcf- 

«<  fofrs 
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**  fors  of  Greece,  and  join  our  arms  to  the  defcn-  Artax. 

•*  ders  of  it ;  and  to  provide  for  the  fecuricy  pf^Q^Q^M. 

**  our  ftatc,  which  is  now  in  imminent  danger. 

**  If  any  thing  can  be  objcfted  to  our  conduft,  it 

*^  is,  our  declaring  fo  precipitately,  with  more  gp- 

•*  nerofity  than  prudence,   and  without  our  hav- 

•*  ing  made  the  leaft  preparations.    But  this  alfo 

*  *  ought  to  engage  you  to  be  the  fpeedier  in  fuc- 

**  couring  us ;  that  you  may  not  lofe  the  oppor- 

**  tunity  bf  protcfting  the  opprefled,  and  taking 

**  vengeance  on  your  enemies*     There  never  was 

•*  a  more  favourable  feafon  than  that  which  now 

*'  offers  itfclf  5   a  feafon,  when  war  and  peftilenc^ 

**  have  confumed  their  forceps,  and  drained  their 

*«  creafury  :  not  to  mention  that  their  fleet  is  di- 

•'  vided;   by  which  means  they  will  not  be  in  a 

••  condition  to  refift  you,  fliouJd  you  invade  them 

^*  at  the  fame  time  by  fea  and  land;   .For,  they 

•*  cither  will  leave  us  to  go  and  attack  you,  and 

•*  fo  give  us  an  opportunity  of  fuccouring  you ; 

**  br  othcrwife,  they  will  oppofe  us  altogether,  and 

**  then  you  will  have  but  half  of  their  forces  to 

**  engage  with. 

««  By  the  way,  let  no  one  imagine,  that  you 
•*  will  expofe  your  fclves  to  dangers  for  a  people 
V  incapable  of  doing  you  fervioe.  Our  country 
**  indeed  Jies  at  a  confidcrable  diftance  froni  you, 
^  but  our  fuccour  is  near  at  han^-.  Fox  the  war 
**  will  be  carried  on,  not  in  Attica,  as  is  fuppo- 
*'  kdy  but  in  that  country  whofe  revenues  are  the 
f*  fupport  of  Attica,  and  we  are  not  far  from  it. 
*•  Confidet  alfo,  that  in  abandoning  us,  you  will 
'*  increafe  the  power  of  the  Athenians  by  the  ad-" 
♦Edition  of  ours;  and  that  no  nation  will  then 
•*  dare  to  take  up  arms  againft  thenj/  But  in 
•«  fuccouring  us,  you  will  ftrengthcn  yOurfclvcs 
*.*  with  a  fleet  which  you  fo  much  want  ;  you  will, 
^^  excite  many  nations,  after  our  example,  to  join 
^*  you ;  and  you  will  take  off  the  reproach  which 
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Artaz.  <c  is  caft  upon  yout  viz.  of  abandoning  ehofc  who 
LoNciM.  cc  crave  your  proteftiom  which  will  be  no  incon- 
^'  fiderable  advantage  to  you  during  the  courie 
**  of  the  war. 

«  We  therefore  implore  you,  in  the  name  o£ 
•*  the  Olympick  Jupiter,  in  whofe  temple  we 
<<  now  ftand,  not  to  defeat  the  hopes  of  the 
**  Greeks,  nor  rejeft  a  fupplicating  people,  whofe 
^^  prefervation  may  be  of  great  advantage,  as 
<'  their  ruin  may  be  of  infinite  ill  confequence  to 
**  you.  Show  yourfelvcs  fuch  here,  as  both  the 
*«  idea  that  is  entertained  of  your  generofity,  and 
^'  the  extreme  danger  to  which  we  are  reduced, 
^*  may  demand  ;  that  is,  the  protedors  of  the 
<•  afflided,  and  the  deliverers  of  Greece/* 

The  allies,  ftruck  with  thele  reafons,  admitted 
them  into  the  alliance  of  Peloponnelbs.  Immedi- 
ately it  was  refolved,  that  they  fhould  make  an  in- 
curfion  with  the  utmoft  fjpeed,  into  the  enemy's 
country  \  and  that  the  allies  Ihould  rendezvous  at 
Corinth  with  two  thirds  of  their  forces.  The  La- 
cedemonians came  firft,  and  there  prepared  en- 
gines for  tranfporting  the  fliips  from  the  gulf  of 
Corinth  into  the  fea  of  Athens,  in  order  to  in?ade 
Attica  both  by  fea  and  land.  The  people  in 
queftion  were  very  ardent  i  but  the  allies,  being 
employed  in  their  harveft,  and  beginning  to  grow 
tired  of  the  war,  were  a  long  time  before  they  met 
During  this  interval,  the  Athenians,  who  jjcr- 
ceived  that  all  thefe  preparations  were  made  againft 
them,  from  a  fuppoHtion  that  they  were  very 
weak ;  to  undeceive  the  world,  and  (how  that  they 
alone  were  able  to  equip  and  maintain  a  fleet, 
unaffifted  by  that  of  Lesbos  ;  put  to  fea  a  fleet  of 
an  hundred  fail,  which  they  manned  with  citizens 
as  well  as  foreigners  i  not  exempting  a  Angle  citi- 
zen, fuch  only  as  were  obliged  to  Terve  on  horfe- 
bacic,  or  whofe  revenue  amounted  to  five  hundred 
meafures  of  corn.    Being  arrived  off  of  the  Ifthmus 

of 
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of  Corinth,  m  order  to  make  an  oftentacious  AiowArtax. 
of  their  power,  they  made  a  defcenc  injp  whatc-  ^^''^'"' 
ver  parts  of  Peloponncfus  they  plcafed. 

^  The  world  never  faw  a  finer  fl^et.  The  Athe- 
nians guarded  their  own  country,  and  the  coafts 
of  Eubcea  and  Salamis  with  a  fleet  of  an  hun- 
dred (hips :  they  cruifed  round  Peloponncfus 
with  anotner  fleet  of  the  like  number  of  veflels,  ex- 
duQve  of  thofe  which  were  before  Lesbos  and  o- 
ther  places.*  The  whole  amounted  to  upwards  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  gallies.  The  expences  of 
this  powerful  armament  quite  exhaufted  their  trea- 
fury,  which  had  been  very  much  drained  before, 
by  that  of  the  fiege  of  Potidsea. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  grrfatly  furprized  at  fo 
formidable  a  fleet,  which  they  no  ways  expeded, 
returned  ipeedily  to  their  own  country,  and  only 
ordered  forty  gaflieis  to  be  fitted  out  for  the  fuccour 
of  Mitylene.  The  Athenians  had  fcnt  a  reinforce- 
ment thither,  confifting  of  a  thoufand  foldiers  heavily 
armed;,  by  whofe  aflSftancc  they  made  a  contre- 
vallation,  with  forts  in  the  mod  commodious  pla- 
ces ;  fo  that  it  was  blocked  up,  both  by  fea  and 
land,  in  the  beginning  of  winter.  The  Athenians 
were  in  fuch  great  want  of  money,  in  order  to 
carry  on  this  ucge,  that  they  ^wcre  forced  to  af- 
fcfs  themfelves,  which  they  had  never  done  be* 
fore  ;  and  by  this  means  two  hundred  talents  ^tvtTnvttmh 

fcnt  to  it.  dridtlwh 

The  Mitylencans  being  in  want  of  all  ^^ng^^-^^L 
and  having  waited  to  no  purpofe  for  the  fuccours^JJ^^ 
which  the  Lacedemonians  had  promifed  them,  fvLt-^^yj. ' 
rendered,    upon  condition  that  no  perfon  IhouldAnt.  J.  C 
be  put  to  death  or  imprifoned,  till  the  embafla-4*7- 
dors,  whom  they  (hould  feiid  to  Athens,  were  re«, 
turned  \ '  and  that,  in  the  mean  ume,  the  trooos 
ihould  be  admitted  into  the  city.    As  foon  as  the 
Athenians  had  gpt  poflTeflion  of  the  city,  fuch  of 
the  faAious  Mitylcneans  as  had  fled  to  the  altars 
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Artax.  by  way  of  afylum,  were  conveyed  to  Tcncdos, 
l'0^'<^^^^'  and  afterwards  to  Athens.  '  There  the  affair  of 
the  Mityleneans  was  debated. '  As  their  rebellion 
had  greatly  cxafperated  the  people,  becaufe  the 
Athenians  had  not  treated  them  ill  ;  and  therefore 
that  it  feemed  to  be  merely  the  effeft  of  their  ha- 
tred of  them  ;  in  the  firft  tranfports  of  their  rage, 
they  refolved  to  put  to  death,  indifcriminately,  all 
the  citizens ;  and  to  make  all  the  women  and  chil- 
dren flaves  :  and  immediately  they  fent  a  galley  to 
put  the  decree  in  cxecaribn. 

But  night  gave  them  leifure  to  make  a  variety 
of  reflections.  This  fcverity  was  judged  too  cruel, 
and  carried  farther  tlun  was  conformable  to  th? 
diftates.ofjuftice;  They*  imaged  to  themfelvesi 
the  fate  of  that  unhappy  city,  quite  abandoned  to 
flaughter  ;  and  they  repented  their  having  involved 
the  innocent* with  the  guiky.  This  fudden  change 
in  the  Athenians,  gave  the  Mltylenean  emhafladors 
fome  little  glimmerings  of  hope  j  and'  they  pre- 
vailed fo  far  with  the  magiftrates,  as  to  have  the 
affair  debated  a  fccond  ime,  '  Cleon,  who.  had 
fuggcfted  the  firft  decree,  a  inan  of  a  ficty  tem- 
per, and  who  had  great  authority  over  the  j*o- 
ple,  maintained  his  opinion  with  great  vehemence 
afid  heat.  He  reprefented/  that  it  was  fhartieful  for 
a  wife  government  to.  change  i^ith  every  wind,  and 
to  annull  in  the  niorning.  What  they  had  decreed 
the  night  before  5  and  that  it  highly  concerned 
them,  to  take  an  exemplary  vengeance  of'  the  Mi* 
tyleneans,  in  order  to  aWe  other  nations,  vfeo 
were  every  where  ready  to  revolt. 

Diodorus,'  who  had  con  trad  iftcd  Cleon  in  the 
firft  affembly,  .jhowoppbfed  his'refleftioiis  more 
ftrongly  than  before.  Afte>  Befct?bing,  in  a  tender 
and  pathetick  manrrfcr,'  the  deplorable  condition 
of  the  Mitylene^hs,  whofe/mihds  (he  faid)  muft 
nccefiarily  be  oh  the  rack,  v^hilft  they  were  ex- 
pecting a  fendencc  that  was   to  .ptohonnfcc  their 
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L     Cite ;  he  reprefenced  to  the  Athenians,  that-  th&ARTAx. 
fame  of  their  mildneft  and  clemency  had  ever  re-5£Ii£ii!l 
i       fleded  the  higheft  honour  on    them,    and  diftin-: 
I       guifhed  them  glorioufly  from  all  other  nations :  he 
\      obferved,  that  the  citizens  of  Micylene  had  been 
i       diawn  involuntarily  into  the  rebellion,  a  proof  of 
I       which  ^9a9,  their  furrcndring  up  the  city  to  them,, 
the  tnftant  ic  was  in  their  power  to  do  it :  they> 
:       therefore,  by  this  decree,  would  murder  their  be-r 
nefa6):ors  ;   and  confequently    be  both  unjufl:  and- 
ungrateful,  in  thus  puniihing  th^  innocent  ^nd  the 
!       guilty.     He  obferved  farther,  ths^t  fuppofing  the. 
1       Mityleneans  in  general  were  guilty,  it  yet  would 
!       be  for  the  intereft  of  the  Athenians  to  diflemble  ;. 
1       in  order  th^t  the  rigorous  puniftiment  they   had 
di^creed,  might  not  exafpcrate  the  reft  of  the  allies; 
and  that  the  beft  way  to  put  a  flop  to  the  evil, 
would  be,  to  leave  rooni  for  repentance  ;  a^nd  not 
plunge  the  Mityleneans  into  defpalr,  ixy  i^bfoluceljT: 
refumig|  them  a  pardon.    His  opinion  therefore^, 
was,  that  they  (hould  e)camine  very  deliberately, 
the  caufe  of  thbfe  fadious  Mityleneans  who  had, 
been  brought  to  Athens,  aiid  pardon  all  the  reft,     r 
The  opinions  were  very  much  divided,  fo  th»t 
I)iodoru$  carried  it  only  by  a  few  votes.    A  fe^ 
cond  galley  was  therefore  immediately  fitted  out.. 
It  was  furqifhcd  with  every  thiog  that  might  ac- 
aelcrate  its  couxfe  ;  and  the  ernbaljklors  of  Mity-  • 
I^DC  prgmifcda  great   revyard  to,  tne  crew,  pro-, 
yided  they  arrived'  time  enough.     They  therefore 
did  not  quit  their  oars,  even  whea  they  took  fuf- 
tenance,  but  eat  and  drank  as  they    rowed,  and 
took  their  reft  alternately  -,  and,  very  happily  for 
them,  the  wind'was  favourable.     The  firft  galley 
had  got  a  day  and  night's  fail  before  them ;  but 
as  tho£e  on  board  carried  ill  news,  they  did  not 
nwke  great  hafte.    The  arrival  of  the  galley   be- 
fore the  city,  had  fpread  the  utmoft  confternation 
in  every  part  of  it  ^  but  it  increafed  infinitely, 
2  when 
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Artax.  when  the  decree,  by  which  all  the  citizens  were 
^^''^'"'  fcntcnced  to  die,  was  read  in  a  full  affembly.  No- 
thing was  now  heard  in  all  places  but  cries  and 
howungs.  The  monicnt  that  the  fentence  was  go- 
ing to  be  put  in  execution,  adtice  came  that  a  (e- 
cond  galley  was  arrived.  Immediately  the  cruel 
maflacre  was  fufpended.  The  allembly  was  again 
convened  ;  and  the  decree  which  granted  a  pardon 
was  liftned  to  with  fuch  a  lilence  and  joy,  as  is 
much  eafier  conceived  than  cxprcflcd. 

All  the  faftious  Mityleneans,  though  upwards 
of  a  thoufand,  were  put  to  death.    The  city  was 
afterwards  difmantled,  the  (hips  delivered  up ;  and 
the  whole  ifland,  the  city  of  Methymne  excepted, 
was  divided  into  three  thoufand  parts  or  portions, 
three  hundred  of  which  were  confccrated  to  the 
fervice  of  the  gods ;  and  the  other  parts  were  di- 
vided by  lot,  among  fuch  Athenians  as  were  fent 
thither,  to  whom  the  natives  of  the  country  gave 
a  revenue  of  two  •  Mins  for  every  portion  ;  on 
which  condition  they  were  permitted  to  ftill  poffefs 
the   ifland,   but   not    as  proprietors.    The  cities 
which  belonged  to  the  Mitylencans  on  the  coaft  of 
Afia,  were  all  fubjeftcd  by  the  Athenians. 
Thuc7d.       During  the  winter  of  the  prececding  campaign, 
jg^'J*jggthe  inhabitants  of  Platseae,  having  loft  all  hopes 
^  of  fuccour,  and  being  in  the  utmoft  want  of  pro- 
viGons,  formed^a  refolution  to  cut  their  way  thro' 
the   enemy  :  but  half  of  them,   ftruck  with  the 
greatnefs  of  the  danger,  and  the  boldnefs  of  the 
enterprize,    quite    loft  their  courage  when  they 
came  to  the  execution  ;  but  the  reft  ( who  were 
about  two  hundred  and  twenty  foldiers )  perfifted 
in  their  refolution,   and  efcaped  in  the  following 
manner. 

•  7^  Attic  mlna  naas  *w9rth  an  hundred  drachms ^  that  ts^fftj 
French  Uvrei. 

Before 
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^  Before  I  beg^  tbe  description  of  their  efaipe»  Aktax. 

I       it  will  be  proper  to  inform  my  readers^  in  what  fcnfe^^^^"* 
I       I  take  certain  evpreflions  I  ihall  employ  in  it.    In 
.       firidneis  of  fpeecfa»  the  line  or  fortificacion  which 
-       is  made  round  a  city  when  befieged,  to  prevent 

Tallies,  is  aHlcd  jon^evallqiion  j  and  that  which  is    h  (^i 
made  to  prevent  any  fuccours   from  without^  i$  /^^  ^.^ 
named   rircumyqllgtien.    Both   thefe    fortifications'       * 
were  employe?  at  this  fiege  ;   however,  for  bre*  // V 
vity  lake,  I  fball  ufe  only  the  former  term. 

The  contrevallation  confifted  of  two  walls,  at 
fixteen  foot  diftance  one  from  the  other.  The 
fpace  between  the  two  walls  being  a  kind  of  plat- 
form or  terrafsf  feemed  to  be  but  one  finale  tmild- 
ingy  and  compofed  a  range  of  cazcrns  or  barracks, 
where  thefoldiers  had  their  lodginp^s.  Lofty  tow* 
ers  had  been  there  built,  at  proper  intervals,  reach* 
ing  from  one  wall  to  the  other  ;  in  order  that  they 
might  be  able  to  defend  thcmfelves,  at  one  and 
the  fame  time,  from  any  oppofition  either  within 
or  without.  There  was  tip  going  from  one  cazern 
to  another  without  crofliiig  thofe  towers  ;  and  the 
tap  of  tbe  wall  was  Jined,  on  both  fides,  with  a 
parapet^  in  which  a  guard  was  commonly  kept ; 
but  m  rainy  weather,  the  foldiers  ufed  to  Ihelter 
themfelves  m  the  towers,  which  ferved  as  a  corps 
de  guard.  Such  was  the  contrevallation,  on  both 
fides  of  which  was  a  ditch,  the  earth  whereof  had 
been  employed  in  making  the  bricks  of  the 
wail. 

The  befieged  firft  took  the;  height  of  the  wall, 
by  counting  the  rows  of  bricks  which  compofed  it ; 
and  this  they  did  at  different  times,  and  employed 
feveral  men  for  that  purpofe,  in  order  that  they 
might  not  miftake  in  the  calculation.  This  was 
the  eafier,  becgufe  as  the  wall  ftood  but  at  a  little 
diftance,  every  part  <rf  it  was  very  vifible.  They 
then  made  ladders  of  a  proper  length. 
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LRTAx.       All  tilings  being  no^ready^  for  executing  the 
"  ^dcfign,  the  befieged  left  the  city  one  ni)ght  when      ! 
there  was  no  moon,   in  the  midft  of  9/  ftorm  of     | 
wind  and  rain.     Affer*-croffing  die  firft  ditch,  they      1 
dre^r  near  to  the  wall,  undifcov^red,  by  reafon  of      I 
the  darknefs  of  the  night ;   not  to  mention  that  the      | 
noife  made  by  the  rain  and  wind,  prevented  their 
being  heard.    They  marched  at  fomc  diftancc  from 
one  aoocher,    for  fear   of  the    clafhing  of  their    * 
arms,  which  were  light,  in  order  that  thofe  who 
carried  them  might  be  the  more  adlives  and  one 
of  their  legs  Was  naked,  to  keep  them  from  Aiding  fo 
eaiily  In  the  mire,    Thofe  who  carried  the  ladders, 
laid  tljem  in  the  fpace  between  the  towers,  where 
they  knew  no  guard  was  polled,  bec^aufe  it  mined. 
That  inftant   twelve  men    mounted  the    ladders,       , 
armed  with  only  a  coat  of  mail  and  a  dagger  ;        | 
and  marched  dire^ly  to  the  towers,  fijt  on  each 
fide.    They  were  followed  by  foldiers  armed  only 
with  ^velins,  that  they  might  mount  the  eafier  i 
and  their  fhields  were  carried  after,  tQ  defend  them 
in  cafe  they  (hould  be  oppofed. 

As  moft  of  thefe  were  got  tp  the  top  of  the 
wallr  ihcy  were  difcovered  by  the  falling  of  a  tile 
which  one  of  their  comrades,  as  he  was  climbing, 
had  forced  from  a  parapet,  by  his  dining  too 
hard  to  it.  Immediately  a  fhout  was  heard  from 
the  towers ;  and  all  the  befiegers  cfrew  near  the 
wall,  but  could  not  know  whit  was.  the  matter, 
becaufe  of  the  gloom  of  the  night,  and  the  vior 
Icnce  of  the  ftorm.  Befides,  thofe  who  had  ftayed, 
behind  in.  the  city,  beat  an  alarm  at  th^  fame  time 
in  another  quarter,  to  m^ke  a  diverfioA ;  fo  that 
the  enemy  did  not  know  which  way  to  turn  them- 
felves,  and  were  afraid  to  quit  their  polls.  But  a 
corps  de  referve,  of  three  hundred  men,  who  Were 
kept  for.  any  unforefeen  accident  that  might  hap- 
pen, ran  out  of  the^  contrevallation  to  that  part 
where  ttiey  heard  the  noife ;  and  torches  were  hekl 
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up  towards  Thebes,  to  ihow  that  they  muft  run  a&tax 
that  way.    But  thofc  in  the  city,   to  make  thc^^^^'"^ 
fignal  of  no  ufe,  made  others  at  the  fame  time  in 
different  quarters  ;  they  keeping  them  ready  on 
the  wall  for  that  purpofe. 

In  the  mean  time,  thofe  who  had  mounted  firft^ 
having  poflefied  themfelves  of  the  two  towers  which 
flanked  the  interval  where  the  ladders  were  fet  ^  and 
having  killed  thofe  who  guarded  thenr,  pofted 
themfelves  there,  in  order  to  defend  the  pafTage  • 
to  them,  and  to  keep  the  befiegers  at  a  diftance. 
1rbcn,  fetdng  ladders  from  the  top  of  the  wall  a- 
gainft  the  two  towers,  they  obliged  a  good  num- 
ber of  their  comrades  to  mount  them,  in  order  to 
keep  off",  by.  the  difcharge  of  their  arrows,  thofe 
who  were  running  to  the  foot  of  the  wall,  whilifc 
others  were  advancing  from  the  neighbouring 
towers.  Whilft  this  was  doing,  they  had  had  time 
to  fet  up  feveral  ladders,  and  to  demolifh  the  pa- 
rapet, in  order  that  the  reft  might  come  up  with 
the  greater  eafe.  In  proportion  as  they  mounted, 
they  went  down  on  the  other  fide,  and  drew  up  on 
the  fide  of  the  ditch,  without,  to  ihoot  at  thofe 
who  appeared.  After  they  were  paffcd  over,  the 
men  who  were  in  the  towers  came  down  laft,  when 
running  to  the  ditch,  they  croflcd  it  after  the  reft. 

That  inftant  the  guard  of  three  hundred,  with 
torches,  came  up.  However,  as  the  Plataeans, 
faw  their  enemies,  by  this  light,  better  than  they 
were  fcen  by  them ;  they  took  a  furcr  aim,  by 
which  means  the  laft  croflcd  the  ditch,  without  be- 
ing attacked  in  their  paflage  :  however,  this  was 
not  done  without  fome  difficulty,  becaufe  the  ditch 
was  frozen  over,  and  the  ice  would  not  bear, 
on  account  of  the  heavy  rains.  It  was  very  happy 
for  them  that  the  ftcrm  continued  fo  violent. 

After  that  all  were  croflcd  over,  they  took  the 
road  towards  I  hcbcs,  the  better  to  conceal  their 
retreat ,    becaufe  it  could  not  be  naturally  fup- 

pofed, 
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AtTAx.  pofed,  that  they  had  fled  towards  a  city,  whofe  in- 

?-'^*°iy:.  habitants  were  their  enemies.     Immediately  they 

perceived   the   bcfiegers,    with  torches    in    thrir 

hands,  feektng  after  them  in  the  road  that  led  to 

Upwards  Athens.     After  going  up,  fix  or  feven  ftadia,  that 

^a  quar-  ^^j^h  went  to  Thcbcs,  they  turned  Ihort  toward 

^^/*    the  mountain  ,    and   proceeded   towards  Athens^ 

whither  two  hundred  and  twelve  arrived,  out  of 

two  hundred  and  twenty  who  had  efcaped  out  of 

Plataca;  5  the  reft  having  returned  back  to  it,  by  their 

courage  failing  them,  one  archer  excepted,    who 

was  taken  on  the  fide  of  the  ditch  of  contrevalla- 

tion.    The  befiegers,  after  having  purfued  them  to 

no  purpofe,  returned  to  their  camp. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Platacans  who  remained  in 
the  city,  fuppofing  that  all  their  companions  had 
been  killed,  (becaufe  thofe  who  were  returned,  in 
order  to  juftify  thcmfclvcs,  affirmed  they  were,) 
fent  a  herald  to  demand  the  dead  bodies  ;  but  this 
officer  being  told  the  true  ftate  of  the  afiairs»  he 
withdrew. 
.  About  the  end  of  the  following  campaign,  which 

I  3"  >5  that  wherein  Mitylcne  was  taken,  the  Platseans 
2o8-?2 20.  being  in  abfolute  want  of  provifions,  and  unable 
I>iod.l.i2.to  make  the  lead  defence,  furrendred  upon  condi- 
p.  109.  tion  that  chcy  Ihould  not  be  punifhed  but  by  due 
courfe  of  law.  Five  commiflioncrs  came  for  this 
purpofe  from  Lacedsmonia,  and  thefe,  without 
charging  them  with  any  crime,  barely  asked  them 
whether  they  had  done  any  fervice  to  the  Lacedae- 
monians and  the  allies  in  this  war.  The  Platse- 
ans  were  much  furprized,  as  well  as  puzzled  at  this 
queftion  ;  and  were  fenfible,  that  it  had  been  fug- 
gefted  by  the  Thebans,  their  profeffed  enemies, 
who  had  vowed  their  deftruftion.  They  therefore 
put  the  Lacedaemonians  in  mind,  of  the  fcrvices 
they  had  done  to  Greece  in  general,  both  at  -the 
battle  of  Artemifium,  and  that  of  Platasas;  and 
particularly  in  Laccda^monia,  at  the  time  of  the 

earthquake^ 
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earthooake,  which  was  followed  by  the  revolt  of  A&taz. 

their  llaves.    The  only  reafon  ( they  declared)  of  tsmSSIi 

their  fince  joining  with  the  Athenians,  was,  to  defend 

themfelves  from  the  hoftilities  of  the  Thebans,  a«^ 

gainft  whom  they  had  implored  the  afliftance  of 

the  Lacedaemonians  to  no  purpofe.    That  if  that 

was  imputed  to  them  for  a  crime,  which  was  only 

their  misfortune,   this  crime  ought  not  however 

(o  quite  obliterate  the  remembrance  of  their  former 

Services.    *^  Caft  your  eyes,  faid  they,  on  the  mo«- 

^*  numents  of  your  anceftors  which  you  fee  here» 

'*  to  whom  we  annually  offer  up  all  tbofe  ho* 

^'  nours  which  can  be  paid  to  the  manes  of  the 

*'  dead.    You  thought  fit  to  intruft  their  bodies 

<^  with  us,  and  to  make  us  eye-witnefles  to  their 

*^  bravery  ?  And  yet  you  will  now  give  up  their 

<^  aihes  to  murtherers,   in  abandoning  ^us  to  the 

^^  Thebans,  who  fought  againil  them  at  the  battle 

•'  of  Plaiasas  ?  Will  yoi^  enflave  a  province  where 

**  Greece  recovered  its  liberty  ?  Will  you  deftroy 

'<  the  temples  of  thofe  gods,   to  whom  you  owe 

**  the  vi£tory  ?  Will  you  aboliOi  the  memory  of 

'*  their  founders,   who  contributed  fo  greatly  to 

•*  your  fafety  ?  On  this  occafion,  we  dare  prefume 

^'  to  fay  it,  our  intereft  is  infeparable  from  your 

^^  glory  ;    and  if  you    deliver  up  your  antienc 

*^  friends  and  benefa&ors  to  the  unjuft  hatred  of 

*'  the  Thebans,    it  will  refieft  eternal  infamy  on 

**  you." 

One  would  conclude,  that  thefe  juft  remonSran* 
ces  ihould  have  made  feme  impreflion  on  the  La« 
cedaemonians  \  but  they  were  byafled  more  by  the 
anfwer  the  Thebans  made,  and  which  was  expref* 
fed  in  the  moft  haughty  and  bitter  terms  againft 
the  Plataeans  ;  and  befides,  they  had  brought  or-* 
ders  from  Lacedaemonia.  They  ftood  therefore 
to  their  firft  queftion,  viz.  whether  the  Plalaans 
bad  done  them  any  fervkefmce  the  war-^  and  mak- 
ing  th?m  pafs  one  after  another,  as  every  one  an- 

fwcrcd. 
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Mtax.   fwered,  Noj  he  was  immcdiateiy  butchered,   and 
•fi^lUlnoc  one  efcaped.    About  two  hundred  were  kil- 
led in   this  manner  ;    and   twenty-five  Athenians 
iirho  were  among   them,  met  with  the   fame    un- 
happy  fate.     Their  wives  who   had    been  taken 
priiooers,  were  made  flaves.     The  Thebans  after- 
wards peopled  their  city  with  exiles  from  Megara 
and  Plata^ae ;    but  the  year  after  they  razed  the 
city.     It  was  in  this  manner  that  the  Laccdfiemo- 
nians,    in  the  hopes  of  reaping  grdt  advantaged 
from  the  Thebans,  facrificed  the  Platasans  to  their 
animofity,  ninety-three  years  from  the  time  they 
-firft  engaged  in  alliance  with  the  Athetiiaris. 
A.  M.  In  the  fixth  year  of  the  war  of  Peloponncfus, 

3578.      the  plague  broke  out  anew  in  Athens,  and  again 
Ant.  JC.f^^p^  jjv^ray  great  numbers. 

Thucyd. 

l-8.p.232.  SECT.    iV. 

?£(f  Atbititans  pojfefs  tbemfelves  of  PyluSj  dnd  an 
afterwards  befieged  in  it,  The  Spartans  are  Jhul 
up  in  the  little  ifland  of  Spbaoieria.     Clean  makes 

.    bimfelf  mafier  of  it.     Artaxerxe^  dies. 

ThB     5IXTH     AND     SEVENTH    Y1AR8    OP    THB    WAR 
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pafs  over  feveral  particular  incidents  of  the 
fucceeding  campaigns,  which  differ  very  little 
from  one  another  \  the  Lacedemonians  making 
A.  ^.  regularly  every  year  incurfions  into  Attica,  and 
Ant? J.  C  ^1^^  Athenians  into  Peloponnefus ;  I  likewifc  omic 
425.  fome  lieges  in  different  places  ;  That  of  Pylus,  a 
Thucyd.  jjtilc  city  of  Meffenia,  (landing  but  four  *  hun- 
^^P^^^^dred  furlongs  from  Lacedsemonia,  was  one  of  the 
Diod.l'iz.nioft  confidcrable.  ,  The  Athenians,  headed  byDe- 
p.  112  mofthenes,  had  taken  that  city,  and  fortified  them- 
;rj*4-  felves  very  ftrongly  in  it :  this  was  the  feventh  year 
french^'^  of  thc  wat.  The  Lacedaemonians  \fth  Attica  immc^ 
Uaguts.   diatcly,  in  order  to  go  and  recover,  if  pofBWc, 

thai 
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that  city,  and  aceordtoKly  tbey  invaded  ic  bothARTAx 
by  fM  aod  Jaod.  Bra/idai,  one  of  cheir  leaders,  ^fl^ 
Skn$lizoi  htmfelf  here  by  the  moft  extraordinary 
a&  of  forarery.  Oppofice  to  the  city  was  a  little 
ifland  called  Sph«aeria,  whence  the  befi^ed 
cnsghc  be  greatly  annoyed,  and  the  entrance  of 
the  hafbour  fhui  up*  They  therefore  threw  a 
cbofeo  body  of  LacecfaemonianB  into  it ;  making, 
in  all,  four  hundred  and  twenty,  ezclufive  of  the 
ilotes.  A  naval  engagement  was  fought,  in 
which  the  Athenians  wart  vi&orious,  and  accord- 
ingly tbey  fee  up  a  trophy.  They  furrouoded 
the  tfland ;  and  let  a  guard  in  every  part  of  ic, 
CO  prevent  any  of  the  inhabitants  from  going  out, 
or  any  provifiiins  from  being  brought  in  to  them. 
The  news  of  the  defeat  being  come  to  Sparia, 
the  magiftrate  thought  this  an  affair  of  the  ut- 
moft  importance,  and  therefore  came  himfelf  up- 
on the  fpot,  in  order  that  he  might  be  better 
abk  to  take  praper  mtafuress  when  concluding 
that  it  would  be  irapoffible  for  him  to  fave.  thoie 
who  were  in  the  iuand  ;  and  that  they  ac  laft 
muft  necef&rily  be  ftarved  out,  or  be  taken  by 
fome  other  means,  he  propofed  an  accommoda- 
tion. A  fufpenfion  of  arms  was  then  agreed,  in 
order  to  give  the  Lacediemonians  time  to  feml 
to  Athens  s  but  upon  condition  that  they,  ^i 
thia  interval,  ihouU  furrender  up  all  their  gailies, 
and  not  attack  the  place  either  by  fea  or  land, 
till  the  return  of  the  embaflkdors :  That  if  (hey 
complied  with  thefe  oonditioos,  the  Athenians 
would  permit  them  to  carry  provifions  to  thofe 
whi»  were  in  the  ifland,  at  the  ^  rate  of  fo  much 
for  the  mafter,  and  half  for  the  fervant }  and 
that  the  whole  ihould  be  done  publickly,  and  in 

Cbimnenrfjtwir,  makimr  aimi    ami  «  piece  rf  meat  :    nj^ith  half 
four   founds  mut  a  iaff*,   tW9    this  quantity  fw  the  Jer*vau*s. 

you  III.  c  c  fight 
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Artax.  fight  of  both  armies.  Thai,  on  the  other  fide,  thfc 
LoNGiM.  Athenians  fhould  be  allowed  to  kccp  guard  round 
the  ifland,  to  prevent  any  thing  from  going  in 
or  out  of  it,  but  (hould  not  atrack  it  in  any  man- 
ner :  That  in  cafe  this  agreement  fhould  be  ever 
fo  little  infringed,  the  truce  would  be  broke  i 
otherwife,  that  it  ihould  continue  in  full  force  till 
the  return  of  the  embafTadors,  whom  the  Ache- 
i  nians  obliged  thcmfelves,  by  the  articles,  to  con- 

vey backwards  and  forwards ;  and  that  then,  Che 
Lacedaemonians  fhould  have  their  fhips  reftored 
to  them,  in  the  Tame  Condition  in  which  they  had 
been  delivered  up.  Such  were  the  articles  of  the 
treaty.  The  Lacedaemonians  began  to  put  it  in 
execution,  by  furrendring  about  ihreefcorc  fhips  j 
after  which  they  fent  embafTadors  to  Athens. 

Being  admitted  to  .audience  before  the  people, 
they  began  by  faying,  that  they  were  come  to  the 
Athenians  to  fue  for  peace,  which  they  themfclvcs 
were,  a  little  before,  in  a  condition  to  grant  them : 
That  they  now  might  acquire  the  glory  of  hav- 
ing reftored  all  Greece  to  a  wifhed-for  tranquil- 
lity ,  fince  the  L/acedaemonians  would  permit 
them  to  be  the  mediators  in  this  treaty  :  That 
the  danger  to  which  their  citizens  were  expofed 
in  the  ifland,  had  determined  them  to  take  fuch 
ia  ftep  as  could  not  but  be  very  grating  to  La^ 
ceda^monians :  However,  that  their  affairs  were 
far  frorh  being  dcfperate,  and  therefore,  that  now 
was  the  time  to  eftablifh,  between  the  two  na- 
tions, a  firm  and  folid  friendfhip  -,  becaufe  the  af- 
fairs of  both  were  flill  floduating,  and  fortune 
had  not  yet  declared  abfolutely  in  favour  of  ei- 
ther :  That  the  gods  frequently  abandon  thofe 
whole  fuccefs  fwells  them  with  pride  ,  by  fhift* 
ing  the  fccne,  and  making  them  as  unfortunate 
M  they  before  had  been  happy  :  That  they  oughf  I 
to  confider,  that  the  fate  ot  arms  is  very  unccr-  | 
lain  >  and  that  the  way  to   eftablifh  a  lafling 

•  peace, 
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peace,  is  not  for  the  vidor  to  triumph  over  his  A«^ta 
enemy  by  opprcffing  him,  but  to  agree  to  a  re-  _ii£: 
conciliation  on  juft  and  rcafonable  terms  :  For 
then,  conquered  by  generofity  and  not  by  vio- 
lence y  his  future  thoughts  being  all  employed, 
not  on  revenge,  but  on  gratitude,  he  is  delight- 
ed, and  thinks  it  his  duty,  to  obferve  the  feverai 
articles  ftipulated  with  inviolable  fidelity. 

The  Athenians  had  now  a  noble  opportunity 
to  end  the  war,  by  a  peace  which  would  have 
heeh  as  glorious  to  them,  as  advantageous  to  all 
Greece.  But  Cleon,  who  had  a  great  afcendanc 
over  the  people,  prevented  fo  great  a  bleffing. 
They  therefore  anfwered,  fby  his  direftion)  thac 
thdfe  who  were  in  the  illand  Ihould  firft  furrcndcr 
at  difcretion  ;  and  afterwards  be  carried  to  Athens, 
on  the  condition  .of  being  fcnt  back  from  it,  as 
ibon  as  the  Lacecbemonians  fhould  have  reflored 
the  cities,  6fr.  which  the,  Athenians  had  been 
Forced  to  give  up  by  the  laft  treaty  ;  and  that 
thefe  things  being  done,  a  firm  and  ialling  peace 
Ihould  be  concluded.  Thfe  Lacedaemonians  re- 
quired to  have  deputies  nominated ;  and  infifted 
that  the  Athenians  fhould  promife  to  agree  to 
what  thefe  (hould  determine.  But  Cleon  exclaim- 
ed againft  this  propofal,  and  faid,  it  was  plain 
they  did  not  deal  fairly,  fince  they  would  not 
tranfaft  with  the  people,  but  with  particular  men, 
whoni  they  might  eafily  bribe  i  and  that,  if  they 
had  any  thing  to  oifer^  they  fhould  do  it  imme* 
diately.  The  Lacedaemonians,  iSnding  there  was 
no  poflibility  for  them  to  treat  with  the  people, 
without  advidng  with  their  allies  j  and  that  if  any 
thing  had  been  granted  by  them  to  their  preju- 
dice, they  mufl:  be  refponhble  for  it,  went  away 
witiiout  concluding   any  thing  ;    fully  perfuaded 

.  that    they  mufl  not    cxped    equitable   treatment 
from  the  Athenians^^  how  fortune  had  raifcd  them 

JCO  fo  great  a  height  of  power. 

Vol.  III.  Cc2  As 
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Artax  As  foon  as  they  were  returned  to  Pylus,  the 
tf![f^fufpenfion  ceafcd  :  But  when  the  Lacedasmoniam 
came  to  demand  back  their  ihips,  the  Atheaians 
refufed  to  ^ive  them  up,  upon  pretence  that  the 
treaty  had  been  infringed  in  fome  particulars  of 
little  confequence.  The  Lacedaemonians  inveighed 
ftrongly  againft  this  refufal,  as  being  a  manifeft 
perfidy  ^  when  immediately  they  prepared  for  war 
with  greater  vigour  and  animofity  than  before. 
A  haughty  carriage  in  fuccefs,  and  infincerity 
with  regard  to  the  obfervation  of  treaties,  never 
fail,  at  laft,  to  involve  a  people  in  great  calami- 
ties.   This  will  appear  by  what  follows. 

The  Athenians  continued  to  keep  a  watchful 
guard  round  the  ifland,  to  prevent  any  provifions 
from  being  brought  into  it ;  and  hoped  they 
fhould  foon  be  able  to  ftarve  out  the  inhabitants. 
But  the  Lacedaemonians  prompted  the  whole 
country,  by  the  views  of  lucre,  to  fuccour  them ; 
they  laying  a  heavy  tax  upon  provifions,  and 
giving  fuch  flaves  their  freedom  as  ihould  run 
any  into  it.  Provifions  were  therefore  now  brought, 
(at  the  hazard  of  mens  lives ^  from  all  parts  of 
Peloponnefus.  There  were  even  divers,  who  fwam 
from  the  coaft  to  the  ifland,  oppofite  to  the  har- 
bour, and  drew  after  them  goats  skins  filled  with 
pounded  linfeed,  and  poppies  mixed  with  honey. 

Thofe  who  were  befiegcd  in  Pylus  were  reduced 
to  almoft  the  like  extremities,  being  in  want  both 
of  water  and  provifions.  When  advice  was  brought 
to  Athens,  that  their  countrymen,  fo  far  from  re- 
ducing the  enemy  by  famine,  were  themfelves  al. 
moft  ftarved  ;  it  was  feared,  that  as/it  would  not 
be  poflibic  for  the  fleet  to  fubfift  during  the  win- 
ter, on  a  defert  coaft  which  belonged  to  the  ene- 
my ;  nor  to  lie  at  anchor  ia  fo  dangerous  a 
road,  the  ifland  muft  by  that  means  be  Icfs  fe- 
curcly  guarded,  which  would  giyc  the  prifoncfs 
•  at 
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an  opportunity  of  making  their  efcapc.  But  the  Art^ 
circumftance  they  chiefly  dreaded  was,  left  the  La-^l^ 
ccdacmonians,  after  their  countrymen  were  once 
extricated  from  their  danger,  fhould  then  refufe 
to  hearken  to  any  conditions  of  peace ;  fo  that 
they  now  repented  their  having  refufed  it  when 
ofl^red  them. 

C]eon  faw  plainly  that  thcfe  complaints  would 
terminate  in  him.  He  therefore  began  by  aflert- 
ing,  that  it  was  all  a  falfe  report  concerning  the 
extreme  want  of  provifions,  to  which  the  Athe» 
nians^  both  within  and  without  of  Pylus,  were  faid 
CO  be  reduced.  He  next  exclaimed,  in  prefence 
of  the  people,  againft  the  fupinenefs  and  inadivity 
of  the  leaders  who  belieged  the  ifland  -,  pretend- 
ingj  that  were  they  to  exert  but  ever  fo  lit- 
tle their  bravery^  they  might  foon  take  the 
ifland  s  and  that  had  he  commanded,  he  would 
icon  have  taken  it.  Saying  thefe  words,  he  was 
immsdis^tely  appointed  to  head  the  expedition; 
Nicias,  who  was  to  command  it,  refigning  volun* 
tarily  that  honour  to  him,  either  through  weak- 
fiefs,  for  he  was  naturally  fearful ;  or  in  a  poli- 
tical view,  in  order  that  the  ill  fuccefs  which  ic 
was  generally  believed  CI  eon  would  meet  with  in 
this  enterprize,  might  lofe  him  the  favour  of  the 
people.  But  now  Cleon  was  greatly  furprized  as 
well  as  puzzled  ;  for  he  never  dreamt  that  the 
Athenians  would  take  him  at  his  word,  he  being 
a  finer  talker  than  foldier,  and  managed  his  tongue 
much  better  than  his  fword.  However,  he  defired 
leave  to  wave  the  honour  they  offered  him,  for 
which  he  alledged  feveral  excufes :  But  finding 
that  the  more  he  declined  the  command,  the  more 
they  prelTed  him  to  accept  of  it,  he  changed  his 
note ;  and  fupplying  his  want  of  courage  with  rho- 
domantade,  he  declared  before  the  whole  afTem- 
bly,  with  a  firm  and  refolute  air,  that  he  would 
C  c  3  bring. 
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Art^x,   bring,  in  twenty  days,  thofe  of  the  ifland  as    pri- 
^^m^L Toners,  or  lofc  his  life.     The  whole  aflembly, '  ac 
their  hearing  thefe  words,    burft  out  a  laughing, 
they  knowing  his  charafter  but  too  well. 

Nevcrthelefs  Cleon,  contrary  to  the  cxpeftatron  of 
every  one, made  good  his  words.  He  and  Demofthenes 
(the  other  chief)  landed  in  the  iljand,    attacked 
the  enemy  with  great  vigour,  repulfed  them  from 
poft  to  poft  ;    and  gairiing  ground  perpetually, 
they  at  laft  drove  them   a  conflderable   way   up 
the  iQand.    The  Lacedaemonians   had  ftormed   a 
fort  that  was  thought  inaccefliblc.  There  they  drew 
up  in  battle-array,taced  about  to  that  fide  only  where 
they  might  Be  attacked,  and  defended  themfelves 
like  fo  many  lions.     As  the -engagement  had  held 
the  ^reateft  part  of  the  day,  and  the  fpWiers  were 
opprcffed  with  heat   and  wearinefs,    and  parched 
with  third  •,    the   general  of  the  Meffenians,    di- 
re<5ting  himfelf  toQeon  arid  Demofthenes,    faid> 
that  all  their  efforts  would  be  to  no  purpofe,  on- 
lefs  they  charged  their  enemies  rear  •,  aftd  promifed, 
if  they  would  give   him    but  fome  bowmen,    to 
torn  and  wind  about  till  he  met  with  a  paffage. 
Accordingly,  he  and  his  followers  climbed  up  cer- 
tain fteep  and  craggy  places  which  were  not  guarded ; 
when  coming  down,  unperceived,  into  the  fort,  he 
appeared  on  a  fudden  at  the  backs  of  the  Lacc- 
dvi^monians,  which  quite  funk  their  courage,  and 
afterwards    compleated    their    overthrow.     They 
now  made  but  a  very  feeble  refiftance  ;  and  being 
oppreflTed   with  numbers,    attacked   on    all  fides, 
and  caft  down  with  wearinefs  and   defpair,    they 
bf gan    to  give   way  :    but  the  Athenians    feizcd 
on  all  the  pafles,  to  cut  off  their  retreat.     Then 
Cleon  and  Demofthenes,  finding  that  Ihould  the 
combat  continue,  not  a  man  of  them  would  e- 
fcape ;  and  being  defirous  of  carrying  them  alive 
to  Athens,  they  commanded  their  •  foldiers  to  dc- 

fift; 
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lift*,  and  caufed  prochmation  ta  be  noade  by  eArtax. 
herald,  for  them  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  fur-  ^^^^"^ 
render  at  difcrction.  At  thefc  words*  the  greateft 
part  lowered  their  flxields,  and  clapped  their  hands* 
in  token  of  approbation.  A  kind  of  fufpenfion 
of  arms,  was  now  agreed  upon  ;  and  their  com- 
mander defired  leave  might  be  grafted  him*  to 
difpatch  a  meflfenger  to  the  campi .  to  knov^  the 
refolution  of  the  generals.  This  was  not  allowed, 
but  they  called  heralds  from  the  coaft  ;  and  after 
feveral  meffages,  a  Lacedaemonian  advanced  for* 
ward,  and  cried  aloud,  that  they  were  permitted 
to  tr^t  with  the  eoemy,  provided  they  did  not 
fubmit  to  diihonourable  terms.  Hearing  this,  they 
held  a  conference  ;  after  which  they  furrendred  at 
difcretion,  and  were  kept  till  the  next  day.  The 
Athenians  then  raifing'a  trophy,  and  reftoring  the 
Laceda?monian5l  their  dead,  embarked  for  their 
own  country,  after  diftributing  the  prifoners  a- 
mong  the  feveral  (hips,  and  committing  the  guard 
of  them  ta  the  captain  of  the  gallies.- 

In  this  bMtle,  an  hundred  and  twenty-eight  Lace- 
dsinonian3  fell,  out  of  four  hundred  and  twenty, 
which  was  their  number  at  firft  ;  fo  that  there  fur- 
vived  not  quite  three  hundred,  an  hundred  ^^nd  twen- 
ty of  whom  were  Spartans,  that  is,  inhabitants  of 
the  city  of  Sparta.  The  fiege  of  the  ifland,  fto  com- 
pute from  the  beginning  of  it,  and  including  the 
time  employed  in  the  truce)  had  iafted  tbjreefcore 
and.  twelve  days*  They  all  now  left  Pylus  \  and 
Cleon's  promife,  chough  fo  vain  and  ralh,  was 
found,  literally  true.  But,  the  moft  furprizing 
circumftapce  was,  the  agreement,  that  had  been 
made;  for  it  was  believed  that  the -Lacedaemoni- 
ans, fo  far  from  furrendring  up  their  arms,  would 
^ie  fword  in  hand« 

C  c  4  Being 
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\rtax.      Being  come  to  Athens,  tbey  were,  ordered  to 

LowoiM.  remain  prifoners  till  a  peace  (bould  be  concliKied^ 

providea  the  Lacedsemonians  did  not  make  anj 

mcurfions  into  their  country,    for  that  then  they 

IhouM  all  be  pat  to  death.    They  left  a  garrifon 

in  Pylus.    The  Meflenians  of  Naopa&as,     who 

had  formerly  poifeffed  it,   fent  thither  the  flower 

of  their  youth,  who  rery  much  infefted  the  La- 

cedasfnonians  by    their  incurfions;    and  as  thefc 

Mefleniana  fpoke  the  language  of  the  country, 

they  prevailed  with  a  great  number  of  flaves  to 

join  them.  The  Lacedaemonians,  dreading  a  greater 

evil,  fent  feveral  deputations  to  Athene,  but  to  no 

purpofe;  the  Athenians  being  too  much  elated 

with  their  profperity,   and  efpeciatly  with  their 

late  fuccefs,  to  li(ten  to  any  terms. 

Thucyd.       In  the  fcrent h  year  of  the  Pelooonnefian  war, 

1.4.P.285,  Artaxerxes  fent  to  the  Lacedaemonians  an  embaf- 

^^^-        fador  named  Artaphernes,  wkh  a  letter  written  in 

the  Aflyrian  language,  in  which  he  faid  -$  that  he 

had  received  many  embafftes  from  them,  but  the 

purport  of  them  all  differed  fo  widely,    that  he 

could  not  coilnprehend,  in  any  manner,    what  it 

was  they  requefted :   that  in  this  tmcercainty,  he 

hid  thought  proper  to  fend  a  Perfkn,  to  acquaint 

them,    that  if  they  had  any  propofal  to  make, 

they  ihould  fend  a  trufty  perfon  along  wkh  him, 

from  whom  he  migKt  be  exadly  informed  what 

k  was  they  defired.    This  embaffador,  arriving  at 

Eion  ftanc^ng  on  the  river  Strymon  in  Thrace, 

was  there  taken  prifoner,  about  the  clofe  of  this 

year,    by  one  of  the   admirals  of  the  Athenian 

fleet ,    who  fent  him  to  Athens.    He  there  was 

treated  with  the  utmoft  civility  and  refped;    the 

Athenians  being  extremely  deflrous  of  recovering 

the  favour  of  the  king  his  mailer. 

The 
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The  year  following,  as  foon  as  the  feafon  would  Artax. 
permit  the  Athenians  to  put  to  fea,  they  fent  thei£!I£i!l 
embaflador  back  in  a  Qiip  belonging  to  the  com- 
monwealth, at  the  publick  txpcnce  ;  and  appoint- 
ed fome  of  their  citizens  to  wait  upon  him  to  the 
court  of  Perfia,  in  quality  of  embaiTadors.  Com- 
ing aOiore  at  Ephefus,  they  there  heard  that  Ar- 
taxerxes  was  dead :  when  the  Athenian  embafla- 
dors»  thinking  it  not  advifeable  to  proceed  farther 
after  this  news,  took  leave  of  Artaphernes,  and 
returned  to  their  own  country. 
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Sequel  of  the  hiftory,  of  the  Perfians  and  Greeks^ 
and  of  the  Pebponnefian  war,  in  the  reigns  of 
Xerxes  U.  of  Sogdianus,  and  of  Dadus  Nothus. 


CHAPTER    I- 

Xerxes   ^TH  HIS  chapter  takes  up  the  thirjteen  year5  of. 
^^-        JL    the  Pcloponnefian  war,  to  the  nineteenth  in- 
clufively. 

S  E  C  T.    I. 

The  very  Jhori   reigm  of  Xerxes  II  and  Sogdanus^ 

^bey  are  fucceeded  by  Darius  Notbus.     He  puts  a. 

flop  to  the  infiirre£fion  of  Egyptf  and  tbat  of  Me- 

A.  M.  dia.     He  beftows  on  Cyrus^   bis  youngeft  fin^  the 

5579-   _     fuprcme  command  of  all  AJia  minor. 
Ant.  J.  C.      \y  ^  -^ 

C^cV.  C.47ARTAXERXES  died  about  the  beginning 
:j-.^'  xV  of  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  reign.  Xerxes 
Diod  i.iz^j^Q  fucceeded  him,  was  the  only  fon  which  the 

cjuccn 
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queen  his  wife  brought  him  :  but  he  had  feventccn  Xirxi 

A.  M. 


others  by  his  concubines,  among  whom  was  Sog- 
^ianus,  (who  is  caHcd  Secondianus  by  Ctefias)  O-     g^ 


chus  and  Arfitcs.  Sogdianus  in  concert  with  Phar- Ant.  J. 
nacias  one  of  Xerxes's  eunuchs,  came  inddioufly,  4c>4 
one  feftival  day,  to  the  new  king,  who,  aftet 
drinking  too  immoderately,  was  retired  to  his 
chamber,  in  order  to  give  the  fumes  of  the  wine 
he  had  drurUc  time  to  evaporate  ;  where  he  kilkd 
him  without  any  difficulty,  after  he  had  reigned 
but  forty-five  days ;  which  done,  Sogdianus  ftept 
into  the  throne. 

Scarce  was  he  ftated  in  it^  but  he  put  to  death  Soodm 
Bagorazus,  the  moft  faithful  of  all  his  father's  SH£l_ 
eunuchs.  It  was  he  who  had  been  appointed  t6 
Superintend  the  interment  of  Artaxerxes,  and  of 
the  queen,  Xerxcs's  mother,  who  died  the  fame 
day  .with  her  royal  confort.  After  having  depo- 
fited  the  two  bodies  in  the  maufotseum,  where  the 
kings  of  Perfia^were  interred  ;  he  found,  at  his  re- 
turn, Sogdianus  on  the  throne,  who  did  not  re* 
ceive  him  favourably,  becaufe  of  a  conteft  he  had 
had  with  him,  in  the  life-time  of  his  father.  But 
the  new  king  did  not  ftop  here  ;  he,  not  long  af- 
ter, taking  an  opportunity  to  quarrel  with  him, 
on  fome  little  matter  relating  to  the  obfcquies  of 
his  father,  and  caufed  him  to  be  ftoned. 

Thefe  two  murders,  that  of  his  brother  Xerxes 
and  of  Bagorazus,  made  him  be  detefted  by  the 
army  and  the  nobles ;  fo  chat  he  did  not  think 
himfelf  fafe  on  a  throne,  to  which  he  had  forced 
his  way  by  fuch  horrid  murtiiers.  He  fufpefted 
that  his  brothers  harboured  the  like  defign  -,  and 
Ochus,  to  whom  his  father  h;id  left  the  govern- 
menr  of  Hyrcania,  was  the  chief  objei5t  of  his  fuf- 
picioFi.  Accordingly  he  fent  for  him,  with  the 
intention  of  getting  him  murthered  tlic  moment 
of  his  arrival.^  However  Ochus,  who  faw  through 
his  deiign,  delayed  coming  upon  various  pretences ; 

and 
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SooDiA-  and  Gontitiued  to  do  this»  till  he  marched  forward 
liZiLJ —  at  the  head  of  a  ftrong  army,   which  he  openly 
declared  he  would  employ,  to  revenge  die  death 
of  his  brother  Xerxes.    This  declaration  brought 
over  to  him  a  great  number  of  the  nobility,  and 
feveral  governours  of  provinces,  they  being  juftly 
diflfatisfied  at  SogdianusHjicruelty  and  ill-condud. 
They  put  the   tiara  on  Ochus's  head,    and  pro- 
claimed him  king.     Sogdianus,  feeing  himfelr  a- 
bandoned  in  this  manner,  was  as  mean  and  cow- 
ardly in  the  flight  defence  he  made  to  maintain 
his  crown,  as  he  had  before  been  iinjuft  and  bar- 
barous in  ufurping  ir.    Contrary  to  the  advice  of 
his  bed  friends,    and  the  wifeft  perfons  who  Ml 
adhered  to  him,   he  concluded  a  treaty  with  bis 
brother,  who,  feizing  Sogdianus,   Caufed  him  to 
be  thrown  into  afbes.  Where  he  died  a  cruel  death. 
Val.  Max.  This  was  a  kind   of  puniflimcnt  peculiar    to  the 
j  9- c  b  Perfians,   and  excrcifcd  only   on  great  criminals, 
c.  iz!^    ^^^  ^^  ^^^  higheft  towers  was  filled,  to  a  ccrtaifl 
height,  with  aihe$«   Then  the  criminal  was  thrown 
headlong  from  the  top  of  the  tower  into   thenis 
after  which,    the  aftics  were,  by  a  wheel,   turned 
perpetually  round  him,    till  fuch  time  as  he  was 
fuSocated.     Thus  this  wicked  prince  loft  his  life 
and  his  empire,  which  he  enjoyed  but  fix  mondis 
and  fifteen  days. 
Darius       Ochus,   by  the  death  of  Sogdianus,    now  faw 
NoTHus.  htmfelf  poflefled  of  the  empire.     As  foon  as  he 
A.  M.      was  well  fettled  in  it,  he  changed  his  name  from 
3s8x.       Ochus  to  that  of  Darius.     To  diftinguifti  him,  hif- 
423         toriansadd  the  epithet  N^tf®-,  Nothbs,  or  Nodius, 
fignifying  baftard.     He  reigned  nineteen  years. 

Arfites,  feeing  in  what  manner  Sogdianus  had 
fupplanted  Xerxes,  and  had  himfelf  been  dethro- 
ned by  Ochus,  meditated  to  ferve  the  laft  mention- 
ed prince  in  the  fame  manner.  Though  he  was 
his  brother  both  by  the  father's  as  well  as  mother's 
fide,  he  yet  broke  in  open  rebellion  againft  him, 

and 
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and  was  aflifted  in  it  by  Arcy[diius  fon  of  Mega*  I>Aaiv9 
byzus.    Ochus,   whom  hereafter  we  (hall  always  ^iSZSHi* 
call  Darius,  fent  Arcafyras,  one  of  his  generaLif 
againft  Arcyphius;   and  himfelf,   at  the  head  of 
another  army,  marched  out  againft  Arfites.     Ar^- 
typhius,  with  the  Grecian  troops  in  his  pay,  de^ 
feared  twice  the  general  who  had  been  fent  againft 
him.    But  engaging  a  third  time,  the  laft  men« 
tioned  troops  were  corrupted  ;  and  he  himfelf  was 
beat,    and  forced  to  furrender,   upon  his  being 
flattered  with  hopes  that  a  pardon  would  be  granted 
him.    The  king  would  have  had  him  put  to  death, 
but  was  diverted  from  that  refolution  by  queen     ^ 
Paryfatis,  Darius*s  lifter  and  queen.    She  alfo  was 
the  daughter  of  Artaxerxes,  but  not  by  the  fame 
mother  as  Darius:    fhe  was  an  intriguing,    art^ 
ful  woman,   and  the  king  her  husband  was  go- 
verned by  her  on  moft  occafions.    The  coonfel 
ihe  now  gave  was  perfidious  to  the  laft  degree. 
She  advifed  him  to  exercife  his  clemency  towards 
Artyphius,  and  (how  him  kind  ufage,   in  order 
chat  nis  brother  ipight  hope,   when  he  heard  of 
his  treating  a  rebellious  fervant  with  fo  much  ge- 
neroficy ;   that  he  himfelf  (hould  meet,  at  leaft, 
with  as  mild  treatment,  and  thereby  be  prompted 
to  lay   down   his  arms.    She  added,    that  when 
once  he  fhould  have  feized  that  prince,  he  then 
might  difpofe  both  of  him  and  Artyphius  as  he 
pleafed.     Darius  followed  her  counfel,  and  it  was 
fuccefsfuL    Arfites  being  informed  of  the  gentle 
ufage  which  Artyphius  met  with,  concluded  that, 
as  he  was   the  king's  brother,    he  confequently 
would  meet  with  ftill  more  indulgent  treatment ; 
and  flattered  with  this  hope,  he  concluded  a  treaty, 
and  furrendrcd  himfelf.    Darius  was  very  much  in-  . 
dined  to  fave  his  life  :   but  P«iryfatis,    by  inculca- 
ting to  him,  that  he  ought  to  puni(h  this  rebel  to 
fecure  himfelf;  at  laft  prevailed  with  him  to  put 
^is  brother  to  death,  and  accordingly  he  was  fuffb- 
I  cated . 
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Darius  catcd  in  afhes  with  Artyphius.  However,  Dariu^ 
NoTiix>s.  KaH  ^  violent  ftruggle  with  himfelf,  before  he 
could  give  orders  for  this  facrifice ;  he  having  a 
very  tender  affeftion  for  this  brother.  He  after- 
wards put  fomc  other  perfons  to  death*  which  ex- 
ecutions did  not  procure  him  the  tranquillity  he 
had  expefted  from  theni  :  for  his  reign  was  after- 
wards difturbed  with  fuch  violent  commotions, 
that  he  enjoyed  bat  little  repofe. 
A.  M.  One  of  the  molt  dangerous  commotions  was, 

Am^I  C  ^^^^  occafioned  by  the  infurredion  of  Pifuthncs, 
414!  who,  being  goveriiour  of  Lydia,  wanted  to  break 
Ctef.  c.  off  from  his  allegiance  to  the  periian  empire,  and 
S*-  make  himfelf  king  in  his  province.     The  circam- 

ftance  which  flattered  him  with  the  hopes  of  fuc- 
ceeding  on   this  occaiion^    was,  his  having  raifed 
a  confiderable  army  (  which   he  himfelf  paid )  cf 
Greeks,  under  the  command  of  Lycon  the  Athe-  I 
nian«     Darius  fent  TifTafernes  againfl  this  rebel, 
and  bellowed  upon  him,  at  the  fame  time  that  he 
gave  him  a  confiderable  army,  the  commiffion  of 
governour  of  Lydia,  of  which  he  was  to  difpoffefs 
Pifuthnes.     Tiflfafernes,    who  was  an  artful  man, 
and  capable   of   acting  in   all    chara<^ers,   found 
means  of  fpeakihg  to  the  Greeks  under  Pifuthnes ; 
when,  by  dint  ot  prefents  and  promifes,  he  won 
over  the  troops  and  their  general,  who  accordingly 
came  over  to  him.     The  rebel,  who,  by  thisde- 
fcrtion  was  unable  to  carry  on  his  defigns,  fur- 
rendred,  upon  his  being  flattered  with  the  hopes  of 
obtaining   his    pardon  ;    but    the   inftant  he  was 
brought  before  the  king,  he  was  fentenced  to  be 
fufFocated  in  aflies,  and  accordingly  met  with  the 
fame  fate  as  the  reft  of  the  rebels.     But  his  death 
Thucyd.  did  not  put  an  end  to  all  their  troubles  ;  for  A- 
1.  8.  p.     morges  his  fon,  with  the  remainder  of  his  army, 
5S4"S^7'ftill  oppofed  TifTafernes;    and  for  two  years  he 
568.        jaid  wafle  the  maritime  provinces  of  Afia  minor, 
till  he  at  laft  was  taken  by  the  Greeks  of  Pelo.- 

\ponncfus, 
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ponncfus,  in  lafus,  a  city  of  Ionia>  and  delivered  Darius 
up  by  the  inhabitants  to  Tiffafcrncs,  who  put  himNoxHus 
to  death* 

Darius  was  involved  in  frcfli  troubles  by  oncCtcf.c.53 
of  his  eunuchs.  Thefe  officers  had,  for  many  years, 
ufurped  a  fovereign  power  in  the  court  of  Perfia ; 
and  we  fhall  find  by  the  fequel  of  this  hiftory, 
that  they  always  governed  abfolutely  in  it.    We  Vopif.  in 
may  know  their  charafter,  and  the  danger  to  which  ^*|;  ^^■ 
they  expofe  princes,   by  the  pidure  which  Dio-J^^j^ 
cleu)in ,  after   he  had  refigned  the   empire,    and     • 
reduced   himfelf    to    a  private   ftation    of  life^ 
drew  of  freedmen,    who,   in  like    manner,  tyran* 
nizcd  over  the  Roman  Emperours.    **  Four  or 
**  five  perfons*%   fays  he,    **  who  are  clofely  u- 
*'  nited,  and  reibiutely  determined  to  impofe  on 
**  a  prince,  may  do  it  very  eafily.     They  never 
*^  exhibit  things  to  him  but  in  fuch  a  light,  as 
*'  they  are  fure  will  pleafc.     They  conceal  whate-  * 
^^  ver  would  contribute  to  enlighten  him  :  and  as 
^'  they,  only,  befiege  him  continually,  he  cannot 
•^  be  informed  of  any  particulars  but  fuch  as  they 
^'  pleafe  to  tell  him,   and    he  does  nothing  but 
**  what    they    may    think   proper    to    bid    him. 
**  Hence  it  is,  that  he  bellows  employments  on 
**  thofc  to  whom  he  ought  to  refufe  them  ;  and, 
*'  on   the  other  fide,    removes  from  their  pofts, 
**  fuch  perfons  as  are  moft  worthy  of  filling  them* 
'*  In  a  word,  the  beft  prince  is  often  fold  by  thefe 
*'  men,  though  he  be  ever  fo  watchful,  and  even 
. "  fufpicious."     ^id  multa  ?   Ut  Diocletianus  ipfe 
dicebaty   bonus,  cauluSj  optimiis  venditur  imperator. 

In  this  manner  was  Darius*s  court  governed. 
Three  eunuchs  had  ufurped  all  the  power  of  it  ; 
*  an  infallible  mark  that  a  government  is  bad, 
and  the  prince  has  not  the  leaft  merit.    But  one  of 

*  Scis  prccipuam  eiTc  indicium  non  magni  principis,  magnos  li- 
bcrtos.   P /in,  4d  Trajan, 

thofe 
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Daeius  thoTe  three  euntfcbs,  whofc  name  was  Avd&UB, 
N^Twi.  prefidcd  over,    and  governed  the  reft.    He  had 
Ibtind  Darius's  weak  fide,  by  which  he  iofionaccd 
birofelf  into  fats  coofidence*    He  had  ftodied  all 
his  paffioos.    In  order  that  he  might  fcek  rviery 
ppportutiity   to   indulge  them»     and  govern  his 
prince  bj  their  tneaos*    He  for  ever  inwierfed  btni 
In  pleafures  and  amufemencs,   parpofely  that  he 
himfielf  might  enjoy  ali  the  regal  aochoritf.     In 
fine,    under  the  name  and  proce&ion  of  queen 
,     ParyfiKis,  to  whofe  will  he  was  a  fiutfaful  flave^ 
he  difpofed  of  the  whole  adminiftcation,  and  moo- 
ching was  tranfaAed  but  by   his  orders.    Intoxi- 
cated by  the  fupreme  authority  whkh  the  favour 
of  his  lovereign  gave  him,  he  refolved  to  make 
himfelf  king,  inftcad  of  being  prime  minifter  ;  and 
accordingly  formed  a  defign  to  get  Darkis  ow  of 
the  way,  and  afcerwards  aicend  the  throne.  How* 
•  ever,  his  plot  being  difcovered^  he  was  ieized  and 
delivered  up  to  Paryfatb,  who  put  him  to  a  moft 
ignominious  and  cruel  death. 
Eufeb.  in      Buc  the  greateft  evil  which  happened  in  Darius's 
^^^^-     reign,   was  the    revolt  of  the   Egyptians.    This 
dreadful  calamity  broke  out  the  fame  year  with 
Fifuthnes*s  rebellioq.     But  Darius  could  not  reduce 
Thucyd.  EgYF  ^^  he  had  done  that  rebel.    The  Egypti- 
1.  i.p.     ans,  tired  with  the  Perfian  government,  flocked 
7^»  73*    from  ali  parts  to  Amyrtaeus  of  Sais,  who  at  laft 
was  come  out  of  the  fens  where  he  had  defended 
himfelf,  ever  fince  Inarus's  infurreAion  had  been 
quelled.     The   Pcrfians  were  drove  out,  and  A- 
myrtseus  proclaimed    king  of  Egypt,   where  he 
reigned  fix  years. 

After  having  fixed  himfelf  fecorely  on  the  throne, 
and  quite  drove  the  Perfiant  out  of  Egypt,  he 
prepared  to  purfue  them  as  far  as  Phoenicia,  and 
had  already  concerted  meafurcs,  with  the  Arabi- 
ans, to  attack  them  in  that  country.    News  of 

this 
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I      this  being  brought  the  king  of  Pcrfia,  he  recalled  Darius 

his  fleet  which  he  had  proniifcd  the  Lacedaenioni-^iSIJI^ 
I      ans,  in  order  that  they  might  guard  his  own  do- 
I      minions. 

I  Whilft  that  Darius  was  carrying  on  the  war  in 

I       Egypt  and  in  Arabia,  the  Medes  rebelled  ;  howe- 
ver, they  were  defeated,  and  reduced  to  their  alle- 
giance by  force  of  arms.     To    punifh  them  for 
this  rebellion,  their  yoke  ( till  then  eafy  enough  ) 
,       was  made  heavier  :  a  fate  that  rebellious  fubje£ts 
I       ever  meet  with,  when  the  government,  which  they 
,       endeavoured  to  fubvert,  gains  the  upper  hand. 

Darius's  arms  feera  to  have  had  the  like  fuccefs  Herod. 
againfl:  the  Egyptians.  Amyrtaeus  dying  after  he  1. 3.  c.  ij 
had  reigned  fix  years,  ( he  poflibly  was  killed  in 
a  battle )  Herodotus  obferves,  it  was  by  the  affif- 
cance  of  the  Perlians  that  Paufiris  his  fon  fucceeded 
him  in  the  throne.  To  effedt  this,  they  muft  have 
been  mailers  of  Egypt ;  elfe  they  muft  have  had 
the  ftrongeft  party  in  that  kingdom. 

After  having  cruflied  the  rebels  in  Media,  and  An.  M. 
reftored  the  affairs  of  Egypt  to  their  former  fitu-3597. 
ation,  Darius  gave  to  Cyrus,  theyoungeftof  his  Ant.  J.  < 
fons,  the  fupreme  command  of  all  the  provinces  of '^°7- 
Afia  minor  :  an  important  commiflion,  by  which 
he  commanded  over  all  the  governours  of  parti- 
cular cities,  &^.  in  that  part  of  the  empire. 

I  thought  it  proper  to  anticipate  the  periods, 
and  draw  together  all  thofe  incidents  which  relate 
to  the  kings  of  Perfia ;  to  prevent  my  being  ob- 
liged to  often  interrupt  the  hiftory  of  the  Greeks, 
to  which  I  now  return. 


Vet*  III.  Dd  SECT. 
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ibe  Jtbenians  fojfefs  tbemfelves  of  the  ifland  of  Cy- 
ibera.  Expeditions  of  Brafidas  into  Thrace.  He 
takes  Ampbipolis.  jiueydides  tbe  bijtorian  is  ba- 
m/bed,   A  battle  isfougbt  near  Delium^  where  tbc 

•    Athenians  a/e  defeated. 

The  eighth   year  of  the  war. 

TH  E  three  or  four  campaigns  which  followed 
the  redu^ioo   of  tbe  4itcle  Kfaind   of  Sphac- 
teria,  were  diftingufihed  by  very  few  conliderable 
events. 
A.  M.         The  Athenians  headed  by  Nicias,  took  thelittk 
Ant  T.  c.  1^^^^  ^  Cythera,  fituated  on  the  coaft  of  Lace- 
424.        d^monia,  near  cape  Malea,  and  from  thence  thrf 
Thuqrd   infcfted  the  whole  country. 
I.4.P.286.     Brafidas,  on  the  other  fide,    marched  towards 
Thucyd.  f^r^y.^^    The  Lacedaemonians   were  induced  by 
304—3 1 1  more  than  one  motive  to  undertake  this  cxpediti- 
I)iodJ.i2.on  '»  imagining  they  fhould  obHge  the  Athenians 
P'  >'7>    who  had  fallen  upoa*  them  in  their  country,  to  di- 
**^*        vide,  their  forces.     The  inhabitants   of  it  invited 
them  thither,    and  offered  to  pay  the  army.    In 
fine,  they  were  extremely  glad  to  embrace  that 
opportunity,  in  order  to  rid  themfelves  of  the  I- 
lotes,   whom  they  expcAed  to  rife  in  rebellion, 
ever  fince  the  taking  of  Pylus.     They  had  already 
made  away  with  two  thoufand  of  them  in  a  moft 
flfbcking  manner.    Upon  the  fpecious  pretence  of 
rewarding  merit  even  in  flavcs,  but,  in  reality^,  to 
get  rid  of  a  body  of  men  wholb  courage  they 
dreaded  ;  they  caufed  proclamation  to  be  made, 
that  fuch  43f  the  Iloces  as  had  done  the  greateft  fer- 
vid to«he  date  in  the  laft  campaigns,  fhould  en- 
ter thek  names  in  the  publick  r»ifters  i  in  order 
for    their   being  manumifed.     Accordingly  two 

uoulaod 
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thoafanci  gave  in  their  names.  They  then  wercDARiws^- 
carried  in  proceilion  by  the  temples,  with  chaplets  ^^'^'^^^' 
of  flowefs  on  their  heads,  as  though  they  were 
really  to  be  fet  at  liberty.  After  this  ceremony, 
they  all  difappeared^  ami  were  never  heard  of 
more.  We  have  here  an  inftance,  in  what  manner 
ajealoQS  policy,  and  a  fufpicious  power,  prompt 
men  to  the  commiflion  of  the  blackeft  crimes ;  and 
not  fcruple  to  make  even  religion  itfelf,  and  the 
authoncy  of  the  gods,  fobfervient  to  their  dark 
defigns. 

They  therefore  feat  fcven  hundred  Uotes  with 
BraGdas,  whom  they  had  appointed  to  head  this 
jenterprite.  This  general  won  over  feveral  cities, 
cither  by  force  or  by  intelligence,  and  flill  more 
by  his  wifdom  and  moderation.  The  chief  of  thefe 
were  Acanthus  and  Stagyra,  which  were  two  co- 
lonics from  Andros.  He  alfo  marched  afterwards 
towards  Amphipolis,  an  Athenian  colony,  on  the^',^ 
river  Scrymon.  Immediately  the  inhabitants  dif- 
patched  a  meflenger  to  *  Thucydides  the  Athenian 
general,  who  was  then  in  Thafus,  a  little  ifland 
of  the  ^g^an  fea,  half  a  day's  journey  from  Am- 
phipotis.  He  then  failed  that  moment  with  feven  ^  ' 
ihips  he  had  with  him,  to  fecure  the  place  before 
Brafidas  could  feize  upon  it  ;  or,  at  the  word,  to 

Set  into  Eion,  which  lay  very  near  Amphipolis. 
rafidas,  who  was  afraid  of  Thucydides,  becaufe 
of  the  great  credit  he  had  in  all  that  country* 
where  he  was  pofleifed  of  fome  gold-mines,  made 
all  the  difpatch  imaginabl'e,  to  get  thither  befo^ 
him ;  and  offered  fuch  advanfts^eous  conditions  to 
the  befieged,  who  did  not  expeA  fucjcours  fo  foon» 
that  they  furrendred.  Thucydides  arrived  the  fame 
evening  at  Eion ;  and  had  he  failed  to  come  that 
day,  Brafidas  would  have  taken  pofleflion  of  ic 
the  next  morning  by  day-break.    Althpiigh  Thu- 

*  He  nobo  turoti  tU  Hjhry  ^  th  PehpammJUM  vHtr* 

Voi.  HI.  Dda  cydidea 
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Darius  cydides  had  made  all  imaginable  difpatch  ;   nerer* 
NoTHus.  thfciefs  the  Athenians  charged  him  with  being  the 
caufe  of  the  taking  of  Ampnipolis,  and  accoromglj 
fentenced  him  to  banilhment* 

The   Athenians  were    greatly  affliftcd    at    the 
lofs  of  that  city,  as  well  becaufe  they  drew  great 
revenues  from  it,  and  timber  to  build  their  ffaips, 
as  becaufe  it  was  a  kind  of  gate  to  enter  Thrace 
by.     They  were  afraid  that  all  their  allies  in  that 
neighbournood  would  revolt ;  efpecially  as  Brafidas 
difcovered  great  moderation  and  juftice,  and  was 
for  ever  declaring,    that  he  came  with  no  other 
view  but  to  free  the  country.      He  declared  to 
the  feveral  nations,  that  at  his  leaving  Sparta^  he 
had  taken  an  oath  in  prefence  of  the  magiftrates, 
to  leave  all  thofe  the  enjoyment  of  their  liberties, 
who  would  conclude  an  alliance  with  him  ;  and  that 
he  ought  to  be  confidered  as  the  mofl  abandoned  of 
men,  fliould  he  employ  oaths  to  enfnare  their  cre- 
dulity.   **  For,**  according  to  Brafidas,  *'  a  fraod 
**  that  is  cloaked  with  a  fpecious  pretence,  refiefts 
**  infinitely   greater  diflionouf  on  perfons  in  high 
**  ftations,  than  open  violence  ;  becaufe  that  the 
**  latter  is  the  effeft  of  the  power  which  fortune 
*'  has   put  into  our  hands  •,  whilft  the  former  is 
**  built  wholly   on  perfidy,  which  is  the  peft  of 
«*  fbciety.     Now  I,**    faid    he,    '*  fliould    do  a 
"great  diffcrvice  to  my  country,  befides  bring- 
"  ing  an  eternal  odium  on  it,  if,  by  procuring  it 
**  Tome  flight  advantages,  I  Ihould  ruin  the  repu- 
**  tation  it  enjoys  of  being  jufl:  and  faithful  to  its 
**  promifes  j  which  render  ic  much  more  powerful 
**  than  all  its  forces  united  together,  becaufe  the 
**  former  acquire  them  the  efteemand  confidence 
*'  of  other  nations.**     From  fuch  noble  and  equi- 
table principles  as  thcfc  Brafidas  always  Ihaped  his 
conduct  5  believing,  that  the  ftrongeft  bulwark  of 
a  nation  is  juftice,  moderation,  integrity  ;  and  the    , 
firm  perfuafidn  which  their  neighbours  and  allies    i 

eiitertain, 
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entertain^  that  they  are  nocfo  bafe  as  to  harbour  Da  it  ivs 
a  defign  to  ufurp  their  tefritories,  or  deprive  them  Nothits. 
of  their  liberty.    By  this  condufl:  he  won  orer  a  . 
great  number  of  the  enemies  allies. 

The  Athenians,    under  the  command  of  De-  Thucyd. 
mofthcnes  and  Hippocrates,  had  entered  Boeotia,  ^  4_P 
fcxpeding  that  feveral  cities  would  joift  theoj,  the^"    ^'^ 
moment  they  fhould  appear.     The  Thebans  mar- 
ched out  to  meet  them  near  Delium.     A  confident- 
ble  engagement  was  there  foiight,  in  which  the  Athe- 
nians were  defeated  and   put  to  flight.    Socrates  piat.  in 
was  in  this  battle  s  and  Laches,  who  accompanied  Lachet. 
that  great  man  in  it,  gives  the  following  teftimonyP-  '^»-. 
of  him  in  Plato  ;  that  had. the  reft  of  the  com-J^^^^^^^* 
batants  behaved  as  gallantly   as  Socrates,  the  A-  piut.  in ' 
thenians  would  not  have  (uftained  (o  great  lofs  be-AIdb. 
fore   Delium.     He  was    carried  along  with  the?   '95  • 
crouds  who  fled,  and  was  on  foot  \  but  Alcibia-: 
des,  whQ  was  on  horfeback,  fpying  Socrates,  he 
ran  up>  and  did  not  flir  from   him,,  but  defended 
him  with  the  utmoft  bravery  from  the  attacks  of 
the  enemy  who  were  pur fuing  him. 

The  battle  being  ended,  the  viftors  befieged 
the  city.  Among  other  engines  employed  by. 
them,  to  batter  it,  they  ufed  one  of  a  very  extra-* 
ordinary  kind.  This  was  a  long  piece  of  timber, 
cut  into  two  parts,  and  afterwards  dug  hollow  and 
joined  again,  fo  that  its  fliape  refembled  very  much 
that  of  a  flute«  At  one  of  the  ends  was  fixed  a 
long  iron  tube,  whence  a  cauldron  hung  ;  fo  that 
by  blowing  a  large  pair  of  bellows  at  the  other 
end  of  the  piece  of  timber,  the  wind  being  car- 
ried from  thence  into  the  tube»  lighted  a  great 
fire,  with  pitch  and  brimftone,  that  lay  in  the 
cauldron.  This  engine  being  carried  on  carts  as 
far  as  the  rampart,  to  that  part  where  it  was  linM 
with  ftakes  and  fafcines,  threw  out  fo  great  a  flame, 
that  the  rampart  being  immediately  abandoned, 
and  the  paliflades  burnt,  the  city  was  eafily  taken 
Dd3  SECT 
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^  twelve  months  truce  is  agreed  upon  between  the 
two  uatkm.  Cleon  and  Brafidas  die.  A  treaty  of 
peace  for  fift-j  jears^  concludt4  between  the  Athe^ 
mans  and  Laceaamonians. 

NiKTH,    TBNTH    AND   BLEVBNTH    Y  B  A  R  S 
OF     THB    WAR. 

Thucyd.  HT^  H  E  loflfes  and  advantages  on  both  fides  were 
1. 4.  p.  J.  prettv  equal ;  and  the  two  nations  began  to 
1^.^333  grow  tifed  of  a  war,  which  put  them^to  great 
j^^  ^^^^' expenctj  and  did  not  procure  then^|f|tieal  be- 
A.  M.  nefit.  A  truce,  for  a  year,  was  therefore  con- 
5^81.  eluded  between  the  Athenians  and  Laceda^moni- 
Ant.  J.  C  j^pj^  ^pj^^  former  were  prompted  to  it,  in  order  to 
^^^'  check  the  progrefs  of  Brafidas^s  conquefts  ;  to  fc- 
cure  their  cities  and  ftrong*holds ;  and  afterwards 
to  conclude  a  seneral  peace,  tn  cafe  they  judged 
«  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  them.    The   latter 

were  engaged  to  it,  in  order,  by  the  fweets  of 
repofe,  to  make  them  wilh  for  peace  ;  and  to  get 
out  of  their  hands  fuch  of  their  citizens  as  the  A  - 
thenians  had  taken  prifoners  in  the  ifland  of  Sphafte- 
ria  \  and  which  they  could  never  expert  to  do,  fhould 
Brafidas  extend  farther  his  conquefts.  The  news 
of  this  accommodation  plunged  Brafidas  into  the 
deepeft  grief,  fince  this  checked  him  in  the  midft 
of  his  career,  and  difconcerted  all  hb  projefts.  He 
could  not  even  prevail  with  himfelf  to  abandon  the 
city  of  Scione,  which  he  had  taken  two  days  be- 
fore, but  without  knowing  that  a  truce  was  con- 
cluded. He  went  ftill  ferther ;  and  did  not  fcruple 
to  take  Mende,  a  little  city  not  far  from  Scione, 
that  furrendred  to  him  as  the  former  had  done, 
which  was  a  direA  violation  of  the  treaty  :  but 

Brafidas 
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Brafidas  pretended  he  had  other  infraAions  to  ob-  Darius 
jea  to  the  Athenians.  Nothvi. 

It  will  naturally  be  fuppafed,  that  thb  people  t^as 
in  no  manner  pleaied  with  this  condud  of  Brafidas. 
Ckon,  in  all  publick  aflemblies,  was  for  ever  in* 
flaming  the  minds  of  the  Athenians,  and  blowing 
up  the  fire  of  wan  His  great  fucceis  in  the  expe-P|at.  in 
dnlon  of  Sphaderia  had  raifed  his  credit  infinitely  ^'*  ^^ 
with  the  people :  he  now  was  grown  infupportabJy  p**'^ 3 

Srood;  and  his  aodacioofnefs  was  not  to  be  re- 
rained.  He  was  mafter  of  a  vehement,  impetu* 
ct»,  and  furioos  kmd  of  eloquence,  which  pre* 
vailed  over  the  minds  of  his  auditors,  not  fo  miich 
by  the  ftrength  of  his  arguments,  as  by  the  bold- 
nefi  and  fire  of  his  ftyle  and  utterance.  It  waa 
Cleon  who  firft  fet  the  example  of  bauling  in  af** 
femblies,  where  th^-  greateft  decorum  and  mo- 
deration had  dll  then  been  obferved  »  of  tfarowii^ 
his  robe  behind  him,  to  give  him  the  more  liberty 
to  difplay  his  arms  ;  of  ftriking  his  tbijgh ;  and  oi^ 
rufkning  up  and  down  the  roftra  whilft  he  was 
making  his  fpeech.  In  a  word,  he  firft  intro? 
duced  among  the  orators,  and  all  thofe  who  were 
in  publick  employments,  an  ungovernfible  licenti- 
oufnefs,  and  a  contempt  of  decency  :  alicentioufneik 
and  contempt,  which  foon  introduced  a  dreadful 
confufion   in   the  publick  afiairs. 

Thus  two  men  oppofed,  feverally,  the  tranquil*  jj^jj^ 
)ity  of  Greece,  and  raifed,  but  in  a  very  differenc 
way,  an  invincible  obftacle  to  its  peace.  Thefitf 
men  were  Cleon  and  Brafidas.  The  former,  be- 
caufe  the  war  fcreened  his  vices  and  evil  cooduft  t 
and  the  latter,  becaufe  it  added  a  new  luftre  to  hit 
virtues.  And  indeed,  it  gave  Cleon  anopporto^ 
nity  of  doing  very  Unjuft  things,  and  Brafidas  of 
penorming  great  and  noble  actions.  But  their 
death,  which  happened  about  the  iame  time, 
healed  the  divifions  between  the  two  natiom. 

D  d  4  The 
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Darivs       The   Athenians  had  appointed  Cleoa  to  head 
"^OT^^^-  the  troops  which  were  to  oppofe  Brafidas,  and  re  - 
A.  M.      duce  thofe  cities  that  had  revolted  from  their  al- 
3bit  J.  c.^^5^*'*^^*  There  was  none  for  whofc  prcfervatioo  tho 
422.        Athenians  were  fo  follicitous  as  Amphipolis  »  aod 
Thucyd.  Brafidas  threw  himfelf  into  that  city,  in  order  to. 
1-  3-J>-    defend  it.  « Cleon  had  written  to  Perdiccas  king  of 
ModJaV.  Macedonia,  and  to  the  king  of  the  Odomaoti,  to 
p.  1 21,    furnifh  him  with  as  many  troops  as  poffible,  and 
122.        with  the  utmoft  expedition.    He  waited  for  diem, 
and  had   refolved  not  to  march  immediately   to- 
wards the  enemy :  but  finding  his  foldiers  who  had 
followed  him  involuntarily  and  with  regret,  grow 
tired  of  continuing  fo  long  unadive  ->  and  compared 
his  cowardice  and  inexperience,  with  the  ability  and 
valour  of  Brafidas,  he  could  no  longer  bear  their 
contempt  and  murmurs ;  and  imagining  himfelf  a 
great  captain  by  his  taking  Sphafteria,    he  now 
nincied  the  fame  good  fortune  would  attend  him 
at  Amphipolis.  He  therefore  approached  it,  merely, 
as  he  faid,  to  take  a  view  of  the  place,  and  till 
fuch  time  as  all  his  forces  (hould  be  come  up  ;  not 
that  he  thought  he  had  need  of  any  to  win  that 
city,  or  that  he  doubted  in  any  manner  his  fuccefs, 
(for  be  was  perfuaded  that  no  one  would  dare  to  op« 
pofe  him  ;)  but  only  to  inable  him  to  inveft  the  place 
on  all  fides,  and  afterwards  to  take  it  by  ftorm. 
Accordingly  he  came  and  incamped  before  Amphi- 
polis ;  when  viewing  very  leifurely  its  fituation,  he 
fondly  fuppofed  that  it  would  be  in  his  power  toVetire 
whenever  he  pleafed,  without  drawing  thefwordj 
for  not  a  man  came  out,  or  appeared  on  the  wails; 
and  all  the  gates  of  the  city  were  kept  (hut,  fo 
that  Cleon  .began  to  repent  his  not  having  brought 
up  the  ehgines,  imagining  that   he  wanted  only 
thefe  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  the  city.    Bmfi- 
das,  who  was  perfedly  well  acquainted  with  CJe- 
on's  difpofition  and  charaAer,  ftudioufly  afFefied 
,an  air  of  fear  and  rcfcrve,  to  incrcafc  his  temerity, 

and 
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and  the  good  opinion  he  had  of  himfe]f :  belides,  Darius 
he  knew  chat  Cleon  had  brought  with  him  the  ^?'^"^,fr 
flower  of  the  Athenian  forces,  and  the  choiceft 
troops  of  Lennnos  and  of  Imbrus.  Accordingly 
Cleon,  greatly  defpifmg  an  enemy  who  did  not  dare 
to  appear  before  him,  but  Ihut  himfelf  up,  in  a 
cowardly  manner,  in  the  city  ;  went  bolaly  and 
inadvertently  from  place  to  place,  during  which 
there  was  the  utmoft  negle£b  of  difcipline  among 
his  fbldiers.  Brafidas,  whofe  intention  was,  to  at^" 
tack  him  on  a  fuddcn  before  all  his  forces  fhould 
be  come  up,  thought  this  the  critical  juncture.  He 
had  concerted  proper  meafures,  and  given  out  the 
orders  neceflary.  He  then  fallied  out  at  once  on 
the  Athenians,  who  bow  were  greatly  furprized 
and  difconcerted.  Immediately  the  left  wing  drew 
off  from  the  main  body,  and  fled.  Brafidas  then 
turned  the  whole  force  of  his  arms  againft  the 
right  wing,  where  he  found  a  vigorous  refiftance«. 
Here  he  was  wounded  and  difabled,  upon  which 
his  foldiers  carried  him  off,  unperceived  by  the 
Athenians.  As  for  Cleon,  having  no  inclination 
for  fighting,  be  fled,  and  was  taken  by  a  foldier 
who  happened  .to  meet  him.  The  troops  he  com* 
manded  defended  themfelves  for  fome  time,  and 
fuftained  two  or  three  attacks  without  giving 
ground,  but  at  laft  they  were  broke  through,  and 
all  gave  way.  Brafidas  was  then  carried  into  the 
city,  where  he  furvived  his  vidlory  but  a  few  mo^ 
mcnts. 

The  whole  army  being  returned  from  the  pur- 
fuit,  ftripped  the  flain,  and  afterwards  fet  up  a 
trophy.  Then  all  the  allies,  under  arms,  folem* 
nized  the  funeral  obfequies  of  Brafidas  in  a  publick 
manners  and  the  inhabitants  of  Amphipolis  cele« 
brated  funeral  honours,  every  year,  to  his  me- 
mory, as  to  a  hero ;  with  games,  combats,  and  fa- 
crifices.  They  confidered  him  as  their  founder  ; 
and>  to  fecure  this  title  the  better  to  him,  they 

^oliihed 
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DARiiri  deffloliflied  all  the  monundenes  of  him  who  had 
^^'^"^''  really  founded  their  city  -,  in  order  to  (how,  that 
-^^/^  they  did  not  owe  their  eftablifhment  to  an  Athc- 
^      "  nian,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  ingratiate  themlelves 
the  more  with  the  Lacedemonians,  on  whom  they 
depended  wholly  for  their  fecurity*     The  Atheni- 
ans, after  having  carried  olF,  with  the  coofenc  of 
the  vigors,  their  dead ;  returned  to  Athens,  du- 
ring which  the  Lacedaemonians  fettled  the  afiairs 
of  Amphipolis. 
Diod.  A  faying  is  related  of  Brafidas*s  mother,  which 

P'  «22-    exhibits  ftrongly  the  Spartan  chara&en    As  fome 
perfons  were  applauding,  in  her  prefence,  the  fine 
I        qualities  and  exalted  adions  of  her  fon,  and  de* 
.A^     dared  him  fuperiour  to  all  other  generah  :  Tm  are 
miftaken^  fays  (he  ;  my  fm  was  a  toHani  manj  hut 
Sparta  has  many  citizens  who  are  01  braver  than 
he.    A  mother's  generoficy,  in  thus  preferring  the 
glory  of  the  (tate  to  that  of  her  (on,  was  admired, 
and  did  not  go  unrewarded,  for  the  Ephori   paid 
her  publick  honours. 
Thucyd.       After  this  laft   engagement,  in  which  the  twb 
1  5  P-    perfons  who  were  thegreateft  obftacles  to  the  peace 
3S«—3S4 loft  their  lives,  both  nations  feemed  more  inclined 
fx>  an.  accommodation,  and  the  war  was  fufpended, 
as  it  were,  on  both  (ides.     The  Athenians,  ever 
(ince  the  lofs  of  the  batties  of  Delium  and  Am- 
l^hipolis,  had  very  much  lowered  their  haughtinefs  ; 
and  were  undeceived  with  r^ard  to  the  opinion 
they  had  hitherto  entertained  of  their  own  ftrengtb, 
and  which  had  made  them  rcfufe  the  advamageous 
offers  of  their  enemies.    Befides,  they  were  afraid 
of  the  revolt  of  their  allies,  who,  being  difcoura- 
ged  by  their  lolTes,  might  thence  be  prompted  to 
abandon  them,  as  fevera)  had  already  aone«    Thefe 
refle£kions  made  them  ftrongly  repent  their  not  ha- 
I  ving  concluded  a  treaty,  atcer  the  adva'nta^s  they 

Lhad  gained  in  Pylus.    The  Laceds^moiiians,  on  the 
other  fidC)  no  longer  flattered  themfcives  with  the 
hopes 
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hopes  of  beii^  able  to  ruin  the  Athenians  by  hy-DA&iva' 
ing  wafte  their  country ;  and  were  likewife  dif*  S.?'^''??/ 
heartned  and  terrified  at  their  loTs  in  the  ifland^ 
the  greatell  they  had  ever  fuftained  hitherto, 
Tb€y  alfo  confidered,  that  their  country  was 
depopulated  by  the  garrifon  of  Pylus  and  Cy- 
(hera  i  that  their  flaves  defertcd  i  that  they  had 
reafon  to  dre^d  a  greater  infurreftion ;  and  thac 
a:^  the  tJ^uce  tKey  had  concluded  with  the  inhabi*? 
tants  of  Argo$  wa^  near  expiring,  they  had  rea- 
fon to  be  apprehenfivc  of  being  abandoned  by 
fome  of  thar  allies  of  Peloponnefus,  as  they  ac- 
cordingly were.  Thefe  feveral  motives,  enforced 
by  the  defire  they  had  of  recovering  the  prifoners* 
the  greateft  part  of  whom  were  the  moft  confi- 
derahle  citizens  of  Sparu,  made  them  defire  a 
peace. 

Thofe  who  were  moft  follicitous  for  having  it 
concluded,  and  whofc  intercft  it  was  chiefly  to  wi(h 
it,  were  the  chiefs  of  the  two  ftatcs,  viz,  Plifto- 
oax  kbg  of  Lacedaemonia ,  and  Nicias  general 
of  the  Athenians.  The  former  was  lately  returned 
from  baniflunent,  to  which  he  had  been  fentenced, 
on  account  of  his  being  fufpeAed  to  have  received 
a  bribe,  in  order  to  draw  off  his  troops  from  the 
Athenian  territories;  and  to  this  precipitate  retreat 
was  afcribed  feveral  misfortunes  which  followed 
after  it.  He  alfo  was  charged  wich  having  cor- 
rupted, by  gifts,  the  prieftefs  of  Delphos,  who 
had  commanded  the  Spartans,  in  the  name  of  the 
god,  to  recall  him  from  his  exile.  Pliftonax  was 
Therefore  defirous  of  peace,  ii^order  to  put  an  end 
to  the  reproaches,  which,  on  account  of  the  perpe- 
tual calamities  of  the  war,  were  daily  revived.  As 
for  Nicias  the  moil  fortunate  general  of  his  a%c^ 
he  was  afraid  left  fome  unhappy  accident  fliould 
tarnifli  the  glory  of  his  laurels  *,  and  he  was  very 
glad  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  peace  in  eafe  and  tran- 
quillity, 
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Darius    quillity,    and  have  his  country  topoflcfs  the  fame 
^i2IH£ihappincfs. 

Thucyd.       j^^^  ^^^  nations  began  by  agreeing  to  a  fuf- 
Plut.  in^  fpcnfion  of  arms  for  twelve  months,  during  which, 
Nic.         being  every  day  together,    and  cafting  the  fwccts 
P-  528,    of  fecurity  and  repofe,  and  the  pieafare  of  cor- 
529-        refponding  with  their  friends  and  with  foreigners  -, 
they  grew  paffionately  defirous  of  leading  an  eafy, 
undifturbed  life,   far   removed  from  the  wild  tu- 
mults of  war,    and    the  horrors  of  blood    and 
flaughter.    They  gave  the  utmoft  demonftrations 
of  joy,  in  hearing  the  chorus's  of  their  tragedies 
ling.    May  Spiders  beficeforward  weave    ibeir   coi- 
webs  on  our  lances  and  Jbields  !    And  they  remcra- 
bred  with  pleafure  him  who  faid,  Tboje  who  Jkep 
in  balmy  peace^  do  not  fiart  from  it  at  the  found  of 
the  trumpet ;  and  nothing  interrupts  their  fweetjlum^ 
hers  but  the  peaceful  crowing  of  the  cock. 
Diod.l.i  3.     The  whole  winter  was  ^ent  in  conferences,  and 
P  '"•     interviews,  in  which  each  party  exhibited  his  rights 
A.  M.      ^^^  pretenfions.     At  laft,  a  fifty  years  peace  was 
3^83.       agreed  upon  and  ratified,   one  of  the  chief  arti- 
Ant.  J.  C.  cles  of  which  was,    that  they  Hiould  reciprocally 
^^^'        give  up  the  prifoners  on  each  fide.     This  treaty 
was  concluded  ten  years  and  fomc  days  from  the 
firft  declaration  of  the  war.    The  Boeotians  and 
Corinthians  were  exceedingly  difgufted  at  it,  and, 
for  that  reafon  fet  every  engine  at  work  in  order 
Thncyd.  ^^  ^xcite  frefh  troubles.     But  Nicias  perfuaded  the 
].^.p.3^8,  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  to  apply  the  laft 
359.        feal,  as  it  were,  to  ^is  peace,  by  concluding,  an 
alliance  oflfcnfive    and  defenfive,     which    wcwld 
ftrike    a  greater  awe  into  all  thofe  who  (hould 
want  to  break  off  from  them,  and  make  them 
furer  of  one  another.     The  Athenians,    in  confc- 
quence  of  this  treaty,  at  laft  reftored  the  prifoners 
taken  by  them  in  the  ifland  of  SphaSeria. 

SECT. 
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Darius 

^    <r^     ^    P«  ,_^  NOTHVS. 

S  E  C  T,     IV. 


«.^- 


jiUibiades  exhibits  bimfelf.  His  cbaraSler  ;  the  very 
oppofite  to  that  of  Nicias.  He  breaks  the  treaty 
which  Nicias  had  concluded.  The  banijbment  of 
Hyperbolus  puts  an  end  to  the  OJlracifm. 

Twelfth    year     of    the    war. 

ALCIBIADES  began  now  to  advance  hin> piut.  in 
fclf  in  the  ftate,  and  appear  in  the  publick  af- Alcib. 
femblies,    Socrates  had  devoted  himfclf  to  that  re-P-  *92» 
nowned  Grecian  many  years,  and  adorned  his  foul  *^^* 
with  a  great  variety  of  the  nobleft  erudition. 

The  ftria  intimacy  between  Alcibiades  and  So- 
crates is  one  of  the  moft  remarkable  circumftances 
in  his  life.  This  philofophcr  finding  him  poffcffed 
of  excellent  natural  qualities,  which  were,  greatly 
heightned  by  the  beauty  of  his  pcrfon  -,  bellowed 
incredible  pains  in  cultivating  fo  valuable  a  plant, 
for  fear,  left  being  negleded,  it  fhould  fhoot  up 
wildly,or  quite  wither  away.  And  indeed,  Alcibiades 
was  expofed  to  numberlefs  dangers,  by  the  great- 
nefs  of  his  extraftion,  his  vaft  riches,  the  credit 
and  authority  of  his  family,  the  reputation  of  his 
tutors,  his  perfonal  talents,  his  exquifite  beauty; 
and,  ftill  more  than  thefe,  by  the  flattering  arts  em- 
ployed by  all  who  approached  him.  One  would 
have  concluded,  fays  Plutarch,  that  fortune  had 
furrounded  and  invcfted  hlk  with  all  thefe  prt- 
tended  advantages,  as  with  fo  many  ramparts 
and  bulwarks,  to  make  him  invulnerable  to  all 
the  darts  of  philofophy ;  to  thofe  falutary  darts 
which  ftrike  to  the  very  heart,  and  leave  in  it  * 
the  ftrongeft  excitement  to  virtue  and  folid  glory. 
But  thofe  very  obftacles  redoubled  the  zeal,  of 
Socrates.  * 

Notwith- 
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Da»ius  Notwichftanding  the  ftrong  endeavours  that 
iwoTRPs.^  were  ufcd,  to  divert  this  young  Athenian  from  a 
correfpondencc  Which  alone  was  capable  of  fccu- 
ring  him  fronts  all  the  above-mentioned  temptations, 
he  yet  cultivated  it  very  afliduoafly.  As  Alci- 
biades  was  a  ttlan  of  the  fineft  fenfe^  ho,  was  fully 
fenfible  of  Socrates*s  rare  and  uncortimon  merit; 
and  could  not  refift  the  charms  of  his  fweecly-infi- 
Duating  eloquence,  which  at  that  time  had  a  greater 
afcendant  over  him  than  the  allurements  c?  plea- 
fure.  He  was  fo  zealous  a  difciple  of  this  able 
mafter,  that  he  followed  hinv  wherever  he  went ; 
took  the  utmoft  delight  in  his  converfation,  was 
extremely  well  plcafed  with  his  principles,  received 
his  inftruftions  and  even  his  reprimands  with  won- 
derful docility ;  and  would  be  fo  moved  with  his 
difcourfes,  as  even  to  fhcd  tears,  and  abhor  him- 
fclf ;  fo  weighty  was  the  force  of  truth  in  the 
mouth  of  Socrates,  and  in  fo  ugly  and  frightful  a 
light  did  he  exhibit  the  vices  to  which  Alcibiadcv 
abandoned  himfelf. 

Alcibiades,  in  thofe  moments  when  he  liftncd 
to  Socrates,  differed  fo  much  from  himfelf,  that  he 
appeared  quite  another  man.  However,  his  hcad- 
ftrong,  fiery  temper,  and  his  natural  fondnefs  for 
plcafure,  which  was  heightncd  and  inflamed  by 
the  difcourfcs  and  advice  of  young  people,  foon 
plunged  him  again  into  Jtiis  former  irreguhirities, 
and  tore  him,  as  it  were,  from  his  mafter  ;  who 
then  was  obliged  torun  after  him  as  if  he  had 
been  a  flavc  who;IPrad  cfcaped*  This  viciffi- 
tude  of  flights  and  returns,  of  virtuous  refoluri- 
ons  and  rtlapfrs  into  vice,  continued  a  long 
^  .  time  ;  but  ft  ill  Socrates  was  not  dilhcartned  ac 
his  ficklenefs,  but  hoped  he  Ihould  at  laft  make 
a  profclyte  of  him  to  the  caufe  of  virtue.  And 
to  thefe  were  certainly  owing  the  ftrong  mix- 
ture of  good  and  evil,  which  were  for  ever  blended 
I  in  his  conduA ;  the  inftruftiosis  which  his  mafter 
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had  inftilled  into    him,    fometimes  triumphing  ;DA»n;s 
and  at  other  times,  the  fire  of  his  paflions  drag-^i£I£Zf: 
ging  him,    as   it  were,    againft   his  own  will,  to 
things  of  a  quite  oppofice  nature. 

This  intimacy,  which  continued  as  long  as  they 
lived,  did  not  pafs  uncenfured.  But  fome  per- 
fons  *  of  great  learning  pretend,  that  thefe  cen- 
fures  and  fufpicions,  when  duly  examined,  quite 
difappear  ;  and  that  they  ought  to  be  confidered 
as  the  effect  of  the  malice  of  both  their  enemies. 
Plato,  in  one  of  hb  dialogues,  gives  us  a  conver- 
iacion  between  Socrates  and  Alcibiades,  wherein 
is  reprefented  the  genius  and  charaAer  of  the 
latter,  who  henceforward  will  have  a  very  greac 
ihare  in  the  adminiftration,  at  the  bead  of  which 
he  will  make  a  very  confoicuous  figure.  I  will  give 
a  very  ihort  exftra£t  or  it  in  this  place,  which  1 
hope  will  not  difpleafe  my  readers. 

In  this  dialogue,  Socrates  is  introduced  conver-Plut.  » 
fing  with  Alcibiades,  who  at  that  time  was  under  AIcIIk  L 
the  guardian  (hip  of  Pericles.     He  was  then  very 
young,  and  had  been  educated  like  the  reft  of  the 
Athenians ;    that  is,    he  had  been  taught  polite 
literature,  and  to  play  on  inftruments,    and  had 

Sradifed  wreftling  and  other  bodily  exercifes.  It 
oes  not  appear  that  Pericles  had  hitherto  taken 
much  pains  in  Alcibiades's  education  (a  fault  too 
common  in  the  greateft  men)  fince  he  had  put 
him  under  the  tutorage  of  Zopyrus,  a  Thracian, 
who  was  far  advanced  in  years ;  and  who,  of  all 
Pericles's  Oaves,  both  from  his  turn  of  mind  and 
age,  was  the  leaft  qualified  to  educate  this  young 
Athenian.  And  indeed  Socrates  told  Alcibia< 
des,  that  (hould  he  make  a  comparifon  between 
him  and  the  youths  of  Lacedasmonia,  who  dif« 
played  a  fpirit  of  valour,    a  greatnefs  of  foul, 

•  MU  Fragmer  juJHJkt  So-    Mczn.  of  the  Academy  of  Bel- 
cratij  in  tm  tf  his  oiJerMims,    la  Letters^  Tom.  4.  p.  372. 

a  ftrqng      % 
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t)ARiu»  a  ftrong  third  of  glory,    a  love  of  labour  ;    and 
^L2I2£iLthcfe  heighrncd   by    gcndcnefs^   modcfty,     tem- 
perance, and  a  perfeA  obedience  to  the  laws  and 
difcipline  of  Sparta,    he  would  feem  but  a  child 
to  them.     Nevcrchelefs,  his  high  births  his  riches, 
the   great  families   he  was    related  to,    and   the 
credic  of  his  tutor ;  all  thcfe  things  had  elated  him 
to  a  prodigious  degree.     He  was  vaftly  fond  of 
himfelf,   and   had  moft:   men  in  the  utmoft  con- 
tempt.   He  was  preparing  to  enter  on  the  theatre 
of  publick  bufmefs  ;   and,   ( from  his  own  calk } 
would  quite  eclipfe  the  fame  and  glory  of  Peri- 
cles, and  fly  and  attack  the  king  of  Perfia,    even 
in  his  throne.    Socrates  feeing  him  going  to  mount 
the  roflra,    in    order  to    give  the   people    fome 
advice   relating  to   the  publick   affairs;   demon- 
Urates  to  him,  by  various  queitions  he  asks,  and  by 
Alcibiades*s  anfwers;  that  he  is  quite  ignorantjof 
the  fubjeft  he  is  going  to  fpeak  on,  fmce  he  had 
never  made    it   his   ftudy.     After  making  Aid- 
biades  confefs  this,  he  paints,  in  the  ftrongeft  co- 
lours,   the  abfurdity  of    his  condud,   and  makes 
him  fully    fenfible  of    it     What,    fays   Socrates, 
would  Ameftris  f  this  was  the  mother  of  Artaxerxes 
who  then  fwayed  the   Perfian   fcepter)  fay,   were 
'  ihe  to  hear,    that  there  is  a  man  now  in  Athens 

who  is  medicating  war  againft  her  fon,  and  even 
intends  to  dethrone' him.  She.  doubtlefs  would 
fuppofe  him  to  be  fome  veteran  general,  a  man 
of  intrepid  courage,  of  great  wifdom,  and  the 
moft  confummatc  experience ;  that  he  is  able  to 
raife  a  mighty  army,  and  march  it  whicherfoever 
he  pleafes ;  and,  ac  the  fame  time,  that  he  has 
long  before  taken  the  proper  meafures  for  put- 
ting fo  vail  a  defign  in  execution.  But  were  (he 
.  to  hear  that  there  are  none  of  thefe  circumftanccs, 
and  that  the  perfon  fpokcn  of,  is  not  twenty  years 
old  s  that  he  is  utterly  unskilled  in  ftate  affairs; 
has  not  the  lead  knowledge  of  war,  and  no  credit 
I  with 
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with  the  citittns  or  the  allies  \  would  it  be  poffible  Darius 
for  her  to  refrain  from  laughter  at  the  folly  and  NothZI- 
extravagance  of  fuch  an  enterprize  ?  This  ncver- 
thtlcfs,  fays  Socrates  (direfting  hlmfclf  to  Alcibiades) 
is  your  pidure ;  and,  unhappily  ic  refembles  moft 
men  who  fill  the  publick  employments.  Socrates 
however,  excepts  Pericles  on  this  occafion  ;  his 
rare  merle  and  exalted  reputation  being  the  fruit 
of  the  ferious  ftudy  he  had  made,  during  a  long 
courfe  of  yearsj  of  all  thofe  fciences  which  were 
capable  of  improving  his  mind,  and  6f  qualify- 
ing him  for  publick  employments^  Alcibiades 
could  not  deny  the  truth  of  all  thefe  aflerti- 
ons }  he  now  was  a(hamed  of  his  conduA,  and 
blufliing  to  fee  himfelf  fo  void  of  merit,  he  asks 
how  he  muft  aft  to  acquire  fome.  Socrates,  be- 
ing unwilling  to  difcourage  his  pupil,  tells  him, 
chat  as  be  is  fo  young,  thefe  evils  might  be  re- 
medied. He  afterwards  inftilled  the  wifeft  coun* 
fels  into  Alcibiades,  who  had  full  leifure  to  im- 
prove by  them  ;  fince  there  were  upwards  of 
twenty  years  between  the  time  of  this  converfacion, 
and  that  when  he  engaged  in  ftate  affairs. 

Alcibiades  was  of  fuch  a  flexible  caft  of  mind, 
as  would  take  any  imprefljon  which  the  difference 
of  feafons  and  jundturcs  might  require  5   he  fha-    . 
ping  his  mind  either  to  good  or  evil,  with  the  fame 
eafe  and  ardour  ;  and  fhifting  almoft  in  an  inftant 
from  one  extreme  to  its  oppofite,  fo  that  people 
applied   to  him  what  Homer  obferves  of  the  land 
of  Egypt,  Thai  il  produces  a  great  number  of  very 
excellent  medicinal  drugSy  and  likewife  many  poifons. 
It  might  be  faid  of  Alcibiades,   that  he  was  not^^fw 
one  (ingle  man,   but  (if  fo  bold    an   expreffion ^^''"'^^ 
might  be  ufed)  a  compound  of  feveral  men  ;  tw^^^ ^*/ 
rher  ferious  or  gay  5  auftere  or  affable  %  an  impe-  nos. 
rious  mailer,  or  a  groveling  flave  ;  a  friend  to  vir-  JurcnaL 
tue  and  to  the  rircuous,  or  abandoned  to  vice  and 

V<)L.  III«  £  «  vicious 
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Dabius   vicious  men  j  capable  of  fupporting  the  moft  jpain- 
^^'^"^-  ful  fatigues  and  coils,  or  iniaciably  defiroua  or  vo- 

lupcuous  pleafures. 
Plut.  in        His  irregularity  and  di£R>lute  conduft  were  be- 
Alclb.      come  the  calk  of  the  whole  city  ;  and  Alcibiades 
P-  »95-    would  very  willingly  have  put  a  ftop  to  chefe  re- 
ports,  but  without  changing   his  courfe  of  life, 
as  appears   by  a  faying  of  his.    He  had  a  very 
handfoine  dog,    of  a  prodigious  (ize,  which  liad 
coft  him  threefcore  and  ten  mina?,  *   or    three 
thoufand  five  hundred  freoch  livres.    By  this  we 
find  that  a  fondnefs  for  dogs  was  of  great  anti- 
quity.   Alcibiades  caufed  his  tail,   which  was  the 
grearell  beauty  he  had  about  him,  to  be  cut  off. 
His  friends  cenfured  him  very  much  on  that  ac- 
count, and  faid,  chat  the  whole  city  murmured  at 
him,  and  blamed  him  very  much  for  fpoiling  the 
beauty  of  fo  handfome  a  creature,    ^is  is  the  very 
thing  I  want^  replied  Alcibiades  with  a  fmile.    / 
1/  would  have  the  Athenians  difcourfe  about   tpbat  I 
/-  j       have  done  to  my  dog^   in  order  that  this  may  keep 
them  from  other  fuhjeSls^  andfrem  faying  worjc  things 
of  .me. 
t;  ^aoW     Among   the  various  paflions  that  were  diico- 
^.«Jrw^crcd  in  him,  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  prevailing 
Plut.  in    was  a  haughty  turn  of  mind,  which  would  force 
Alcib.    *  all  things  to  fubmit  to  it,  and  could  not  bear  a 
P*  '95»    fuperior  or  even   an  equal.    Although  his  birth 
'^'        and  uncommon  talents  fmootbed  the  way  to  his  at- 
taining the  higheft  employments  in  the  republick  ; 
there  yet  was  nothing  to  which  he  was  fo  defirous 
of  owing  the  credit  and  authority  he  wanted  to 
gain  over  the  people,  as  to  the  force  of  his  elo- 
quence,   and  the  perfuafive  grace  of  bis  orations. 
To  this  his  ftridt  intimacy  with  Socrates  m%ht  be 
of  great  fervice. 

*  Use  attick  mina  twos  worib  an  hundred  Dracimst   atd  tht 
Drachm,  ten  fence,  french  monrf, 

Alcibiades, 


1 
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*     Alcibiadcs,  -who,  being  of  fach  a  caft  of  mind  I^arius 
-as  we-  hare  here  defcribed,  -was  itot  born  for  re-  ^^'^"^^' 
pofe,  had  fet  every   engine  aft  work   to  traverfe  f'g''^^ 
the  treaty  latdy  concluded  between  the  two  nati-Ant.\c. 
"onst  but  not  fuccecding  in  his  attempt,  he  endea-420. 
▼oured  to  prevent  its  taking  efFeft.     He  was  dif-  Thucyd. 
gutted  at  the  Lacedaemonians,    becaufe  they  di-_^'Pg568 
refted  themfelvcs  only  to  Nicias,  of  whom  theypiut  in 
had- a  very  high  opinion;    and,  on  the  contrary, Aldb. 
feemed   to   take    no   manner    of  notice  of  him,P-  '97» 
though   his   anceftors  had   enjoyed  the   rights  or  ^  * 
hofpitality  among  them. 

The  firft  thing  he  did  to  infringe  the  peace 
"was  this ;  having  been  informed  that  the  people 
'of  Argos  only  wanted  an  opportunity  to  break 
off  from  the  Spartans,  whom  they  equally  hated  . 
and  feared  ;  he  flattered  them  fecrctly  with  the 
liopes  that  the  Athenians  would  fuccour  them, 
by  fuggefting  to  them  that  they  were  ready  to 
break  a  peace  which  was  no  way  advantageous 
^o  them. 

'  And  indeed  the  Lacedaemonians  were  not  very 
careful  to  obferve  the  fevcral  conditions  of  it  rcligi- 
oufly,  they  having  concluded  an  alliance  with  the 
Boeotians,  in  direft  oppofition  to  the  defign  and 
tenor  of  the  treaty  5  and  having  furrendred  up 
the  fort  of  Panafton  to  the  Athenians,  not  for- 
tified and  in  the  condition  it  was  in  at  the  con- 
eluding  of  the  treaty,  as  they  had  ftipulated  to 
do,  but  quite  difmantlcd.  Alcibiadcs  obfcrving 
the  Athenians  to  be  extremely  exafperated  at  this 
breach  of  faith,  did  his'  utmoft  to  exafperate 
them  ftill  more  •,  and  taking  this  opportunity 
to  perplex  and  anger  Nicias,  he  made  him  odi- 
ous to  the  people,  by  caufing  them  to  entertain 
a  fufpicion  of  his  being  too  ftrongly  attached  to 
the  Lacedaemonians ;  and  by  charging  him  with 
crimes  which  were  not  altogether  improbable, 
though  they  were  abfolutely  falfc. 
Vol.  III.  Ee  2  This 
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Barius       This  new  attack  quite  difconcerted  Nidas  ;  bat 
■  ^'^"^^•.  happily  for  him  there  arrived,  at  that  very  inftant^ 
embaflfadors  from  Lacedsmonia,  who  were  inveft- 
ed  with  full  powers  to  put  an  end  to  all  the  divi- 
fions.    Being  introduced  into  the  council  or  fe- 
nate,  they  fet  forth  their  complaints,  and  made 
their  demands,  which  every  one  of  the  members 
thought  very  juft  and   reafonable.    The  people 
were  to  give  them  audience  the  next  day.     Alci- 
biades,  who  was  afraid  they  would  fucceed  with 
them,  ufed  his  utmofl:  ende;ivours  to  engage   the 
embaffadors  in  a  conference  with  him.    He  rcpre- 
fented  to  them,  that  the  council  always  behaved 
with  the  utmofl:  moderation  and   humanity    co- 
wards thofe  who  addreflfed  them  *,  but  that  the  peo- 
ple were  haughty  and  extravagant  in  their  pretcn- 
fions ;   that  fhould    the  embaiTadors  mention  full 
powers,  they  ( the  people)  would  not  fail  to  cake 
advantage  of  this  circumftance»  and  oblige  them 
to  agree  to  whatever  they  Ihould  take  it  into  cheir 
head  to  ask.    He  concluded  with  afluring  them, 
chat  he  would  affift  them  with  all  his  credit,  in  or* 
der  to  get  Pylus  reftored  to  them  -,  to  prevent  the 
alliance  of  the  people  of  Argos,  and'to  get  theirs 
renewed  :  and  he  confirmed  all  thefe  promifes  with 
an  oath.    The  embaffadors  were  extremely  well 
pleafed  with  this  conference,  and  gready  admired 
the  profound  policy  and  vaft  abilities  of  Alcibia-^i 
des,  whom  they  looked  upon  as  an  extraordinacy 
man ;  and,    indeed,    they  were  not   miftaken  in 
their  conjedure. 

On  the  morrow,    the  people  being  afiemUed, 

'  the    embaffadors  .  were     introduced.     Alcibiades 

asked  them,  in  the  mildeft  terms,  thefubjed  of  their 
embaffy ,  and  the  purport  of  the  powers  with 
which  they  were  invefted.  They  immediately  an- 
Iv/ered,  tliat  they  were  come  to  propofe  an  ac- 
commodation, but  were  not  impowercd  to  conclude 
any  thing.     Thcfe   words  were  no  fooner  fpokc, 

but 
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but  Alcibiades  exclaims  againft  them  j  declares  Darius 
them  to  be  treacherous  knaves  ;  calls  upon  the  Nothus^: 
council  as  witneis,  to  the  fpeech  they  had  made 
the  night  before  i  and  defires  the  people  not  to  be- 
lieve or  hear  men  who  fo  impudently  advanced 
falfehoods  ;  and  fpoke  and  prevaricated  fo  unac* 
countably,  as  to  fay  one  thing  to  day,  and  the 
very  reverfe  to  morrow. 

Words  could  never  exprefs  the  furprize  and  af- 
fii&ion  with  which  the  embaffadors  were  feized, 
"who,  gazing  wildly  on  one  another,  could  not 
believe  either  their  eyes  or  ears.  Nicias,  who  did 
not  know  the  origin  of  this  infidious  ftratagem  of 
Alcibiades,  could  not  conceive  the  motive  of  this 
change,  and  tortured  his  brain  to  no  purpofe  to 
find  out  the  reafon  of  it.  The  people  were  that 
moment  going  to  fend  for  the  embaflfadors  of  Ar- 
gos,  in  order  to  conclude  the  league  with  them ; 
-when,  a  great  earthquake  came  to  the  afliftance  of 
Nicias,  and  broke  up  the  aflembly.  It  was  with 
the  utmoll  difficulty  he  prevailed  fo  far,  in  that  of 
next  day,  as  to  have  a  flop  put  to  the  proceed- 
ings, till  fuch  time  as  embaffadors  (hould  be  fent 
to  Lacedaemonia.  Nicias  was  appointed  to  head 
them  ;  but  they  returned  without  having  done  the 
Jeaft  good.  The  Athenians  then  repented  very 
much  their  having  delivered  up,  at  his  perfuafion, 
fuch  prifoners  taken  by  them  in  the  ifland  as  were 
related  to  the  greatefl:  families  in  Sparta.  Howe* 
ver,  though  the  people  were  highly  exafperated 
at  Nicias,  they  yet  did  not  impeach  or  even  re- 
proach him  in  any  manner  ;  but  only  appointed 
Alcibiades  their  general  ;  made  a  league  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Mantinea  and  Elis,  who  had  broke  ^ 
off  from  the  Lacedaemonians ;  there  joined  the 
Argivi,  and  fent  troops  to  Pylua,  in  order  for 
them  to  lay  wafte  Laconia.  In  this  manner  they 
again  involved  themfelves  in  the  war  which  they 
were  defirous  of  avoiding. 

E  c  3  JPlutarch, 
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Darius       Plutarch,  after  giving  the    fehtion  of  Alcibia- 
N0THU9.  j^g»g  intrigue,  fays  as  follows:  **  No  one  can  ap- 
In  Alcib.  tc  pfQve  the  methods  he  employed  to  faccicd  io 
^  "^  ■    *'  his  dcfign ;   however,   it  was  a  mafter-ftrokc^ 
*'  to  thus  difunice  and  fhake  almoft  every  parr  of 
**  Pcloponnefus  ;  and  raife  up,  in  one  day,  fo  many 
**  enemies  againft  the  Lacedsemooians."     In  my 
opinion,   this  is  too  fofc  a  ccnfarc  of  fo  knaTiih 
and  perfidious  an  aftibri,  which,  how  fuccefsful  fo- 
ever  it  might  have  been,  could  not  but  appear  in- 
famous to  all  good  men,  and  as  fuch  be  detefted 
by  them. 
Plut  in        There  was  in  Athens  a  citizen.  Hyperbolas  by 
^^6^107  ^^^^*  ^  ^^^y  'kicked  man,  whom  the  comic  poets 
In  Nic?    generally    made  the  objeA   of  their  raillery    and 
p.  530,     invedlives.     He  was  hardned  in  evil,  and   become 
531-        infenfible  to  infamy,  by  bis  erazing  all  fentimcnts 
of  honour,  which  argued  a  foul  of  the  darkeft  caft, 
and  abfolutely  loft  to  virtue.    Hyp«rbolus  was  not 
agreeable  to  any  one^  and  yet  the  people  made 
ufe  of  him,  to  humble  thofe  in  high  ftations,  and 
bring  chem  into  trouble.    Two  citizens,  Niciasand 
Alcibiades,  fhared  at  that  time  all  the  authority  in 
Athens.     The  diffolute  life  of  the  latter  ftiockcd 
the  Athenians,  who  likewife,    at   the  fame  time, 
dreaded  his  fiery  tempen    On  the  other  fide,  Nici- 
as,  by  always  oppofing,  without  the  Icaft  rcferve, 
their  unjuft  defires ;  and  by  obliging  them  to  take 
the  moft  ufcful  mcafures,  was  become  very  odious 
to  them.     One  would  have  imagined  that,  as  the 
people  were  thus  alienated  from  both,  they  would 
not   have  failed  to  put  the  oftracifm  in  force  a- 
gainft  one  of  them.     Of  the  two  parties  which 
prevailed  at  that  time  in  the   city ;    one,  which 
confiftcd  of  the  young  men  who  panted  for  war, 
the  other  of  the  old  men  who  were  defirotts  of 
peace  ;    the   former  endeavoured  to  procure  the 
banilhment  of  Nicias,  and  the  latter  of  Alcibiades. 
Hyperbolas,  wbofe  only  merit  was  his  impudence, 
.    •  in 
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inlthc  hopes  of  fucceeding,  which  focvcr  'of  them  D 
fhotild  be  removed;  ^declared  openly  againft?^' 
them,  and  was  eternally  cxafperating  the  people 
aoainft  both.  However,-  the  twc/^dlions  being 
afterwards  reconciled,  he  himfelf  was  banilhed  by 
(  and  put  an  end  to )  the  oftracifm,  which  feemed 
to  have  been  demeaned*  in  being  employed  a* 
gginft  a  man  of  fo  bafe  a  character  ;  for  hitherto 
there  was  a  kind  of  honour  and  dignity  annexed  to 
this  punifhment.  Hyperbolus  was  therefore  the 
laft  who  was  fentenced  by  the  oftracifm  ;  as  Hip- 
parchus,  a  near  relation  of  Pififtratus  the  tyrant» 
Had  been  the  firft. 

S  E  C  T.    V. 

itlcihtades    involves  the -Athenians  in    the  war  (^ 

Sicily. 

SiXTBSNTH  AND  SEVENTEENTH  YEARS 
OF  THE  WAR, 


ARIUS 

NOTHUS. 


I 


PASS  over  leveral   inconfiderable  events,   toThucyd. 
haften  to  the  relation  of  that  of  the  greateft  ^*  S-  P* 
importance,  viz.  the  expedition  made  by  the  A-  ^^^^^^ 
theniansinto  Sicily*  to  which  they  were  efpecially  3^88.' 
excited  by  Alcibiades.    This  is  the  XVIth  year  of  Ant.  J.  C. 
the  Peloponncfian  war,  4^6. 

Alcibiades  had  gained   a  furprizing  afcendant  Plut.  in 
over  the  minds  of  the  oeople,  though  they  were  Alcib.  p. 
pcrfeftly  well  acquainted  with  his  charaftcr.    For  |^  ^ic-^^ 
bis  great  qualities  were  blended  with  ftill  greater  p.  ^31' 
vices,    which  he   did  not  take  the  feaft  pains  to 
conceal.    He  was  for  ever  immerfcd  in  the  utmoft 
exceis  of  luxury  ;  and  led  fuch  an  effeminate  and 
diiTolute  life,  as  was  a  fcandal  to  the  city.    No- 
thing was  feen  in  his  palace  but  feftivals,  rejoy-        % 
cings,  and  riotous  carouzals.    He  Ihewed  very  lit* 
tie  re|;ard  to  the  cuftoms  of  his  country,  and  lefs 
to  religion  and  the  gods.    All  perfons  of  fenfe  and 
E  e  4  judgment. 
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Darius  judgment,  bc^dcs  the  ftrong  averfion  they  had  Co 
NoTHus.  fhefe  irregular  proceedings,  dreaded  exceedingly 
the  confequences  of  this  audacioofneis,  this  pro- 
fufion,  and  utter^ contempt  of  the  laws,  which  they 
confidered  as  fo  many  fteps  by  which  Alcibiades 
would  rife  to  tyrannical  power. 

Ariftophanes,  in  one  of  his  comedies,  fhows  ad- 
ja  {.^'  mirably  well,  in  a  fingle  verfe,  how  the  minds  of 
Scene  4.     the  people  were  difpofed  towards  him  ;  They  bate 
jilcibiades^  fays  he,  and  yel  cannot  do  without  him. 
And  indeed,  the  prodigious  fums  he  fquandred  on 
the  people ;  the  pompous  games  and  (hows  he  ex- 
.    hibited  to  pleafe  them  ;  the  rich  gifts,  which  ex- 
ceed all  belief,  he  beftowed  on  the  city  ;  the  grace 
and  beauty  of  his  whole  perfon  ;  his  eloquence, 
his  bodily  ftrength,  joined  to  his  couraj^e  and  ex- 
perience ;  in  a  word,  this  afiemblage  otgreat  qua- 
lities made  the  Athenians  wink  at  his  faults,  and 
bear  them  patiently  y  they,  on  all  occafions,  cnr 
deavoured  to  leffen  and  fcreen  them  under  fofc  and 
favourable  names  $   they  calling  them  fports  and 
polite    paftimes  ;   and  affirming,    that  they -were 
an  indication  of  his  humanity  and  good  nature. 

But  Timon  the  man-hater,  though  fo  very  fa- 
vage,  he  yet  formed  a  better  judgment  of  this 
conduft  of  Alcibiades.  Meeting  him  oiie  day  as 
he  was  coming  out  of  the  afiembly,  vaftly  pleafed 
at  his  hs^ving  been  gratified  in  all  his  demands, 
and  to  fee  the  greateft  honours  paid  him  by 
the  people  in  general,  who  were  attending  him 
in  crouds  to  his  houfe  :  fo  far  from  fhunning  him 
as  he  did  all  other  men,  he,  on  the  contrary,  ran 
to  meet  him,  when  Itretchin^  out  his  hand  to  him 
in  a  friendly  way  j  Courage^  myfotty  fays  he,  thou  doji 
right  in  pu/bing  thy  for  tune  j  for  thy  advancement  will 
be  the  ruin  of  the  Athenians.  The  war  of  Sicily 
will  ihow  that  Timon  was  not  miftakeii« 

Tho 
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The  Athenians,  ever  fince  the  time  of  Pericles,  Darius 
had  meditated  the  conqueft  of  Sicily.     Hcwrever,  Nqth^^- 
that  wife  leader  had  always  endeavoured  tolcheck 
this  ambitious  and    wild  projeft.     He    ufed  fre- 
quently  to  inculcate  to   them,  that  by  living,  in 
peace,  by   looking  after  their  navy,   by  content- 
ing thcrafelves  with  the  conquefts  they  had  already 
atchieved,  and  by  not  engaging  in  hazardous  tn^ 
terprizes  ;  they  would   raife  their  city  to  a  flou-  . 
rifhing  condition,    and   be  for  ever  fuperiour  to  \ 
their  enemies*    The  authority  he  had  at  that  time    V 
over  the  people,  though  it  kept  them  from  inva- 
ding Sicily,  It  yet  could  not  fupprefs  the  defire 
they  had  to  conquer   it,  and  their  eyes  were  ever 
fixed  on  that  ifland-    Some  time  after  Pericles'SDiodi,,2. 
death,  the  Leontini,  being  invaded  by  the  Syracis- p.  99, 
fans,  had  fent  a  deputation  to  Athens,    requefting 
fuccour.    They  were  originally  of  Chalcis,  an  A- 
thenian  colony*    The   deputies  were   headed   by 
Gorgias,   a  famous  rhetorician,  who  was  reputed 
the   moft  eloquent  man  of  the  age.    His  elegant, 
flowry  didbion,  heightned  by  Chining  figures  which 
he  firft  employed,  won  over  the  Athenians,  who 
were  prodigioufly  afie<5ted  with  the  beauties  and 
charms  of  eloquence.    Accordingly  the   alliance 
was  concluded,  and  they  fent  fhips  to  Rhegium^ 
to  fqccour  the  Leontini*    The  year  following  they 
fent  a  greater  number.    Two  years  after  they  fent 
a  new  fleet,  which  was  a  little  ftronger  than  the 
former  ;   but  the  Sicilians  having  put  an  end  to 
all  their  divifions,  by  the  advice  of  Hermocrates, 
the  fleet  was  fent  back ;  and  the  Athenians,  no€ 
being  able  to  prevail  with  themfelves  to  pardon 
their  generals  for  not  conquering  Sicily,  fent  two 
of  them,  Pythodoros  and  Sophocles,  into  baniih- 
ment  \  and  fcntenced  the  third,  who  was  Euryme- 
don,  to  pay  a  heavy  fine  ;  their  profperity  having 
blinded  them  to  fo  prodigious  a  degree,  that  they 
were  perfqadcd  no  power  was  able  (O  refift  them. 

They 
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Dariu*  They  rnftde  fcveral  attempts  afterwards  i  and)  up- 
^^'^"'^^'  on  pre?/?nce  of  fcoding,  from  time  to  time,  armis 
and  fdldiers  to  fiich  cities  as  were  unjuftly 
treated  or  oppreffed  by  the  Syracufans,  thcy^  by 
that,  means  were  preparing  to  invade  them  with  a 
greater  force*  • 

But  he  who  moft  inflamed  this  ardor  was  Al- 
cibiades,  by  his  feeding  the  people  with  fplendid 
hopes,  with  which  he  himfelf  was  for  ever  filled, 
or  rather  intoxicated.  He  was  every  night,  in 
his  dreams,  taking  Carthage,  fubduing  Africa, 
crofling  from  thence  into  Italy,  and  poflefllng 
himfelf  of  all  PelopoQtKfas ;  looking  upon  Sicily, 
not  as  the  fcope  and  end  of  this  war,  but  as  the 
beginning  and  the  firft  ftcp  of  the  exploits  he  re- 
volved in  his  mind.  He  had  the  favour  of  all  the 
citizens,  who,  without  enquiring  ferioufly  into 
matters,  were  inchanted  with  the  mighty  hopes  be 
gave  them.  This  expedition  was  the  only  topick 
of  all  converfations.  The  young  men,  in  the 
places  where  th^  pubiick  exercifes  ^re  performed, 
and  the  old  men  ia  their  (hops  and  elfewhere, 
were  employed  in  nothing  but  in  drawing  the  plan 
of  Sicily  ;  in  difcoorling  on  th^  feature  and  quali- 
ty of  the  fea  with  which  it  is  (urrounded  ;  on  its 
food  hdcbours,  and  flat  (bores  towards  Africa ; 
or  thcfe  people^  infatuated  by  the  (peecbes  of 
Alcibiades,  were  (like  him >  perfuaded,  that  tbey 
fhould  make  Sicily  only  their  place  of  arms  and 
their  arfenal,  whence  they  ihoiild  fet  out  and  con- 
quer Carthage,  and  make  tbemfelves  m^fters  of  all 
Africa  and  the  fea,  quite  to  Hercules's  pillars* 
Plut.  m  ^c  is  related  that  neither  Socrates  or  Mtthoo  the 
Aicib.  aftronomer,  believed  that  this  enterprize  would  be 
p.  199*  fuccefsful  \  the  former,  being  infpired^  as  he^woukl 
In  Nic.  jQ^\^^  the  world  believe,  by  his  familiar  fpiriti  who 
P*  53*-  always  warned  him  of  the  evils  with  wbkh  he  was 
menaced  ^  and  the  other,  directed  by  his  reafon 

and 
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wd  good  fcnfe,  ^hlch  ^nting  out  to  him,  thofe^ARivs 
things  he  had  to  fear  m  times  to  come,  prompted  ^i£I2Z!: 
him  to  aft  the  madman  on  this  occaficn  ;  and  to 
ask,  why,  cotifidering  th^  unhappy  condition  to 
which  he  was  reduced,  the  Athenians  did  not  force 
away  his  fon,  and  oblige  him  to  carry  arms? 

SECT.    VI. 

Enumeration   of  she  dijferent  people  who  inhabited 

Sicily. 

BEFORE  I  enter  on  the  relation  of  the  war 
of  Sicily,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  draw  a 
plan  of  the  country,  and  of  the  nations  who  in- 
habited it :  Thucydides  begins  in  the  fame  manner. 

It  was  firft  inhabited  by  the  Leftrygones  and  theThaeyd. 
Cyclopes,  of  whom  we  do  not  know  any  particu*^*  ^-P- 
lars,  except  what  we  are  told  by  the  poets.    The^'^^^*'^ 
moft  anticnt,    after  thefe,  were  the  Sicani,   who 
called  themfelves  the  original  inhabitants  of  this 
country,  though  they  are  thought  to  have  come 
into  it  from  Spain,  they  inhabiting  near  a  river 
called  Sicanus,  whofe  name  they  gave  to  the  ifland^ 
which    before  was  called  Trinacria :  thefe  people 
were  afterwards  confined  to  the  weftern  part  of  the 
ifland.    Some  Trojans,  after  the  horning  of  their 
city,  came  and  fettled  near  them,  and  built  Ertx 
and  *  Egefta,  who  all  aflumed  the  name  of  £ly« 
insei  ;  and  were  afterwards  joined  by  fome  inhalM* 
tants  of  Phocis,  at  their  return  from  the  fiege  of 
Troy.    Thofe  who  are  properly  called  Sicilians^ 
came  from  Italy  in  very  great  numbers  ;  and  ha^ 
ving  won  a  conHderable  vidory  over  the  Sicani^ 
confined  them  to  a  comer  of  their  ifland,  about 
three  hundred  years  before  the  arrival  of  the  Greeks 
ami  in  Thucydides's  time,  they  ftill  inhabited  t^ie 

f  It  is  cafUd  &jgija  hj  tbi  Rtmans.  ^   \ 

midk  '^ 
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Dahius  middle  pare  of  the  ifland  and  the  northern  coaftJ 
NoTHus.  From  them  the  ifland  was  called  Sicily.  The 
Phoenicians  likewlfe  fpread  themfelves  along  the 
coait,  and  in  the  little  iflands  which  border  it,  for 
the  conveniency  of  trade :  but  after  that  the  Greeks 
began  to  fettle  there,  they  retired  into  the  country 
of  the  Elymsei,  in  order  to  be  nearer  Carthage, 
and  abandoned  the  reft.  It  was  in  this  manner 
that  the  Barbarians  firft  fettled  in  Sicily. 
A.M.  With  regard  to  the  Greeks,    the  firft  people 

3294.  who  croiTed  into  the  laft-mentioned  ifland  were  the 
Ant,  J.  C.  Chalcidcnfes  of  Euboea,  headed  by  Theocles  who 
7'®'  founded  Naxos.  The  year  after,  which,  according 
to  Dionyflus  Halicarnafleus,  was  the  third  of  the 
XV Ilth  Olympiad,  Archias  the  Corinthian  lakl  the 
foundations  of  Syracufe.  Seven  years  after,  the 
Chalcidcnfes  founded  Leontium  and  Catana,  after 
having  drove  out  the  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
who  were  the  Sicilians.  Other  Greeks,  who  came 
from  Megara  a  city  of  Achaia,  about  the  fame 
rime,  founded  Megara,  called  Hyblaea,  or  barely 
Hybia,  from  Hyblon  a  Sicilian  king,  by  whole 
permiflion  they  fettled  in  his  dominions.  It  b 
well  known  that  the  Hyblzan  honey  was  very 
famous  among  the  antients.  An  hundred  yean 
after,  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  built  Selinonta. 
Gela,  built  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,^  forty  five 
years  after  the  founding  of  Syracufe,  founded  Asri- 
gentum  about  eight  hundred  and  eight  years  alter. 
Zancle,  called  afterwards  Meflana  or  Meflene,  by 
Anaxilas  tyrant  of  Rhegium,  who  was  of  Meflene 
a  city  of  Peloponnefus,  had  various  founders,  and 
in  different  periods.  The  Zanclians  built  the  city 
of  Himera  ;  the  Syraculans  built  Acre,  Cafmcne, 
jind  Ca marina.  Thefe  are  moft  of  the  nations, 
i^hethcr  Greeks  or  Barbarians,  who  fettled  in  Sicily* 


] 
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Darius  ^ 

SECT.    VII.  2i2i«-- 

The  peoplk  of  Egejia  implore  the  fuccour  of  the  Atbe^ 
nians.  Nicias  oppofes^  but  to  no  purpofe^  the  war 
of  Sicily.  Alcthiades  prevails  over  him.  Tbey  both 
are  appointed  generals  with  Lamacbus. 

ATHENS    was  in  the  ftace  and   difpofition  A.  M.     * 
wc  before  took  notice  of,  when  embafladors^^ss. 
were  fcnt  from  the  people  of  Egcfta,   who,    in  ^"5'  ■'' 
quality  of  their  allies,  came  to  implore  their  fuc- Thucyd. 
cour  againit    the   inhabitants  of  Selinunta,    who^^  P-4i3 
were  alfifted  by  the  Syracufans.     It  was  the  fix-^^j^j^j^ 
teenth  year  of  the  Peloponnefian  war«     They   re- p.  ,29, 
prefented,  among    other  particulars,  that  (hould  130. 
they  be  abandoned,    the  Syracufans,  after  feizing  ^^"^-^^ 
upon  their  city  as  they  had  done  that  of  Leon-p  ^^oo. 
tium,   would  poflfefs  tbemfelves  of  all  Sicily,  and  in  Nic! 
not  fail  to  fuccour  the  Peloponnefians  who  werep-  ss^* 
their  founders  ;     and,  that  they  might  put  them 
to  as  little  charge  as  poffible,    they  offered  to 
pay  the  '  troops   that  ihould   be  fent   to  fuccour 
them.    The  Athenians,  who  had  long  waited  for 
an  oppoftunity  to  declare  themfelves,  fcnt  depu- 
ties to  EgeCta  to  enquire  into  the  ftate  of  things^ 
and  €o  fee  whether  there  was  money  enough  in  the 
treafury,    to  defray   the  expence  of  fo  mighty  a 
war.    The  inhabitants  of  that  city    had  been  fo 
artful,  as  to  borrow  from  the  neighbouring  na- 
tions a  great  number  of  gold  and   filver  vafcs^ 
worth  an  immenfe  fum  of  money  ;  and  of  thefe 
they  marfe  a  vain  ihow  when  the  Athenians  were 
arrived.     The    deputies  returned    with  thofe    of  a  m. 
Egcfta,  who  brought  threcfcore  talents,  in  ingots,  3589. 
as  a   month's  pay  due  to  the  crew  of  fixtv   gal-  Ant.  J.  C 
lies  which  they  demanded ;  and  a  promife  of  larger '^*^' 
fums  which,  they  affured,  were  ready  both  in  tUe 
publick  treafury  and  ia  the  temples.    1  he  people, 

(truck 
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Darius  ftruck  with  this  glaring  appearance  of  things,  the 
^^'^»^^'  truth  of  which  they  did  not  give  themfelvcs  the 
leifure  to  examine  ;  and  fcduced  by  the  advantage- 
ous report  which  their  deputies  made,  in  the  view 
of  pleafing  them  5  immediately  gratified  the  inha- 
bitants of  Egefta  in  their  demands,  and  appobt- 
ed  AlcibiadeS)  Nicias  and  Lamachus  to  command 
the  fleet ;  with  full  power,  not  only  to  fuccour 
'  Egefta,   and  reftore  the  inhabitants  of  Leontium 

to  their  city  ;  but  alfo  to  regulate  the  afllkirs  of 
Sicily,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  might  be  for  the  in- 
tcreft  of  the  republick. 

Nicias  was  appointed  one  of  the  generals,  to  his 
very   great  regret ;    for,    bcfidcs    other    motives 
which  made  him  dread  that  poft,  he  (hunned  it 
becaufe  Alcibiades  was  to  be  his  collegue.     But 
the  Athenians  promifed  themfelves  greater  foccefs 
from  this  war,  (hould  they  not  refign  the  whole 
conduft  of  it  ro  Alcibiades,  but  temper  his  ardor 
and  intrepidity  with  the  coldnefs  and  wifdom  of 
Nicfas. 
Thucyd.       F*^^  d^iys  after,  to  haften  the  execution  of  the 
I.6.P.41 5,  decree,  and  make  the  feveral  preparations  necef- 
—428.     fary,  a  fecond  affcmbly  was  held.    Nicias,   who 
had   had  time  enough  to   refieft    delibemtcly  on 
the  affair  propofed,  and  was  ftill  better  convinced 
of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  which  would  cnfuc 
from  if,  thought  himfelf  obliged,   to  fpeak  with 
fome  vehemence  againft  a  projeft,  the  confequences 
of  which  he  forefaw  might  be  very  fatal  to  the  re- 
publick.  He  faid,  *'  That  it  was  furpri^ing  fo  im- 
**  portanc  an  affair,  fhould  have  been  determined, 
*'  the  moment  almoft  after  it  was  debated  upon: 
**  That  without  once  enquiring  into  matters,  they 
**  had  given  credit  to  whatever  was  told  ch^imby 
'*  a  parcel  of  foreigners,  who  were  very  lavifli  of 
'*  their  promifes  %    and  whofe   intereft,  it  was  to 
*'  offer  mighty  things,    to  extricate  themfelvcs 
**  from  their  imminent  danger.    After  all,  what 

"  advantage 
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**  advantage  (fays  be)  can  accrue  from  (hence  to  Da  tuns 
♦♦die  republick  ?   Have  we  fo  few  enemies  at  purNoTHus. 
♦*  doors,  that  we  need  go  in  fcarchof  others  at 
*•  a  dtftance  from  us  ?    Will  you  aft  wifely,  in 
•*  hazardii^  your  prefent  pofleflions,  on  the  vain 
^*  hopes  <H  an  uncertain   advantage  ?    To  medi- 
**  tate  new  conquefts,    before  you  have    fecured 
♦♦  your  antient  ones  ?  To  ftudy  nothing  but  the 
**  aggrandizing  of  your  ftatc,    and  quite  neglc<9: 
♦'  your  own  fafety  ?    Can    you    depend    in   any 
•*  manner   on    a   truce,    which    you    yourfelves 
**  know  to  hang  by  a  thread  ;  which  you  are  fen- 
♦^  fible  has  been  infringed  more  than  once  ;  and 
**  which,  the  leaft  defeat  on  our  fide,  may  fud- 
*'  denly  change  into  an  open  war  ?   You  are  not 
♦'  ignorant  how  the  Lacedaemonians  have  always 
*'  been,   and  ft  ill  continue,    difpofed  with  regard 
**  to  us.     They  deteft  our  government  as  being 
•*  contrary  to  theirs ;  it  is  with  grief  and  difdain  ' 
«*  they  fee  us  poffeffed  of  the  empire  of  Greece ; 
•*  they  confider  our  glory  as  their  fhame  and  con- 
♦*  fufiop  ;    and  there  is  nothing   they  would  not 
"  attempt,  to  humble  a  power  which  excites  their 
**  jealoufy,    and  keeps  them  perpetually   in  fear. 
•*  Thefc  are  our  real  enemies,  and  it  is  they  we 
•*  ought  to  guard  againft.     Will  kbe  a  proper 
**  feafon  to  make  thcfe  reflcdions,    when   fatter 
^^  having  divided  our  troops,  and  at  a  time  that 
•*  our  arms  will  be  employed  elfewhere,  and  un- 
«*  able  to  refift  them,)    we  ihall  be  attacked  zt 
<*  once  by  all  the  forces  of  Pcloponncfus  ?    We 
•'  do  but  juft  begin  to  breathe,   after   the  cala- 
*^  mities  in  which  war  and  the  plague  had  involved 
^^  us;  and  weare  now  going  to  plunge  our  feives  in 
•*  a  greater  danger.  If  we  are  ambitious  of  carrying 
^  our  arms  into  diftant  countries,  would  it  not  be 
**  more  expedient  to  march   and  reduce  the  rc- 
'^  bels  of  Thrace,    and    other  nations  who    are 
^<  ilill  wavering,  and  not  yet  fixed  in  their  alle- 
'    .  **  glance. 
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Darius   <«  giance,    than  to  fly  to  the  faccotir  of  the  ift* 
1^21^  **  habitants  of  Egefta,   about  ivhofe   welfare  we 
"  ought  to  be  very  indifferent  ?  And  will  it  fufc 
"  our  incereft,  to  attempt  to  revenge  their  inju- 
«'  ties,    at  a  time  that  we  do  not  difcover  the 
"  leaft  refentment  for  thofe  we  our  felvcs  receive  ? 
^^  Let  us  leave  the  Sicilians  to  themfelves^    and 
*^  not  engage  in  their  quarrels^  which  it  is  their 
**  bufinefs  to  decide*   As  the  inhabitants  of  Egefta 
*^  undercook  the  war  without  us,  let  them  extri- 
**  cate  themfclves  from    it  as  well  as  they  can. 
*^  Should  any  of  our  generals  advife  you  to  this 
**  enterprize,  from  an  ambitious  or  feif-intcrefted 
**  view  J    merely  to  make  a   vain  parade  of  his 
.  •*  fplendid  equipages,  or  to  raife  money  to  fop- 
•'  port   his   extravagance  j    be  not  guilty  of  fo 
**  much  imprudence  as  to  facrifice  the  intereft  of 
**  the  rcpublick  to  his  \    or   permit  him,  to  in- 
•*  volve  it  in  the  fame  ruin  with  himfelf.     An  en- 
'*  terprize  of  fo  much  importance  ought  not  to 
^'  be  committed  wholly  to  the  condufb  of  a  young 
^*  man.     Remember  it  is  prudence,  not  prejudice 
^^  and  pafiion,  that  gives  fucGci(s  to  afiairs.''    Ni- 
cias    concluded    with  declaring  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  it  would  be  proper  to  debate  again  On  the 
matter  in  hand,  xo  prevent  the  fatal  confequences 
with  which  their  taking  ra(h  refolutions  might  be 
attended* 

It  was  plain  he  had  Alcibiades  in  view,  and 
that  his  horrid  luxury  was  the  object  of  his  ccn- 
fure.  And  indeed  he  carried  it  to  an  incredible 
height }  and  lavifhed  prodigious  fums  of  money, 
on  horfes,  on  equipages  and  moveables ;  not  to 
mention  the  delicacy  and  fumptuoufnefs  of  his  ta- 
ble. He  contefted  for  the  prize  in  the  Olym- 
pic games  with  feven  fets  of  chariot  hones, 
which  no  private  man  had  ever  dooe  before  him ; 
and  he  was  crowned  more  than  once  on  that  oc- 
cafion.    Extraordinary    rcflburces  were  ncccflary  • 

for  • 
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fqr  fopporttog  lliis  uocoinavonly-luxiirioor  way  of  Darius 
living  i  and  ai  avarioe  often  iervcs  as  a  reffource  ^Q^"^^- 
fx>  ambition^  there  wttc  fome  grounds  to  believe^ 
that  Alcibiades  was  as  follicitous  of  conquering 
Sicily  and  Carthage^  (which  be  pretended  to  pof* 
kk  afterwards  aa  his  awn)  to  enrich  his  family,  as 
to  cover  ic  witk  glory.  The  reader  will  naturally 
fup|>ofet  that  AlcilDiades  did  not  Jet  this  fpeech  of 
Nicias  go  unasfwered. 

*'  Tbist  lays  AlcibiadeS)    is  Apt  the  firft  time 
^'  that  merit   has  excited    jealpufy »    and  glory 
^^  been  made  the   objed  df  envy.     That   very 
ft«  tbii^  which  is  imputed  to  me  for  a  crime,  is, 
^^  I  will  prefume  to  fay  it,    tbp  honour  of  my 
^^  country,  and  ought  to  gain  me  applaufe.    The 
^^  fplepdor  in  which  i  live  ;  the  great  fums  I  ox- 
*^  pend^  particularly  in  the  publick  aflfeitiblies ; 
^*  befides  their  bemg  juft  and  lawful,  they  at  the 
^^  iaipne  time  give  forjtigners  a  greater  Idea  of  the 
^^  glory  of  Athens;    and  &ow,  that  it  is  pot  in 
<*  fuch  want  of  money  as  our  enemies  imagine. 
.  «^  But  this  is  ^qt  q\xr  prcfipttt  b^fineis.    Let  the 
«^  worl4  form  ^  j,udgB^t  of  me,  Aot  from  paf- 
^^  lion  and  prejudice,  bu,t  frooi  my  anions.    Was 
*^  it  an  inconfidjcrabje  ^vice  I  did  the  republick^ 
*^  in  wiaaing  over,  (in  on^  day)  to  its  alliance, 
^'  the  people  of  Elis,  of  Maotinea  and  of  Argos, 
*^  that  is,  the  chief  forces  of  Pel  oppnnefus?  Make 
^^  M&  therefore,  to  aggrandize  your  empire,    of 
^^  Alcibiades's  youth  aad  folly,  (&)ce  his  enemies 
^^  give  it  that  name,)  as  well  as  of  the  wifdom 
«<  and  experience  of  Nicias ;   and  do  not  repent, 
^*  from  vain  and  idle  fears,  your  engaging  in  an  en- 
^'  fjerprize  that  is  publickly  refolved  upon,  and 
^^  which   may   redound   infinitely   both   to   your 
*'  glory  and  advantage.    The  cities  of  Sicily,  circd 
**  with  the  unjuftand  cruel  government  of  their 
••  priocesr  and  ftill  more  with  the  tyrannical  au- 
V  o  L.  III.  F  f  "  thority 
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Darius   c<  thority  which  Syfacufc   cxcrcifcs  over    them  ; 

MoTHvs.  cc  ^^i^  ^^]y  f^j.  ^  favourable  opportunity  to  dc- 
**  dare  thcmfclves;  and  arc  ready  to  open  their 
**  gates  to  whomlbcver  Ihall  offer  to  take  oflF  the 
**  yoke  under  which  they  have  fo  long  groaned* 
*'  Though  the  citizens  of  Egefta,    in  quality  of 
*'  your  allies,    fhould  not  have  a  right  to  your 
•'  protection  i  yet  the  glory  of  Athens  ought  to 
**  engage  you  to  fupport  them.    Republicks  ag- 
**  grandize  themfelves,  by  fuccouring  the  oppref- 
^*  fed,  and  not  by  living  una6tive*    In  the  prefent 
*'  ftate  of  your  affairs,   the  only  way  to  difpiric 
•'  your  enemies,  and  fliow  that  you  are  not  afraid 
*•  of  them,   will  be,    to  harrafs  one  nation,    to 
'*  check  the  progrefi  of  another,   to  keep  them 
^*  all  employed,  and  carry  your  arms  to  diftant 
*'  countries,     Athens  was  not  formed  for  eafe  ; 
*'  and  it  was  not  by  inadivity  that  your  anceftors 
**  railed  it  to  the  height  in  which  we  now  (fee  it. 
"  By  the  way,  what  hazards  will  you  run  by  en- 
*'  gaging  in  the  enterprize  inqueftion  ?  If  itflioold 
**  be  crowned  with  fuccefs,  you  will  then  poflefs 
^^  yourfelves  of  all  Greece  *,  and  fliould  it  not  an- 
*'  fwer  your   expeftations,   your  fleet  will  give 
*^  you  an  opportunity  of  retiring  whenever  you 
**  pleafe.    The  Lacedaemonians  indeed  may  make 
**  an  incurfion   into  our  country  ^    but,    befides 
*'  that  it  would  not  be  in  our  power  to  prevent 
**  it,  though  we  fhould  not  invade  Sicily  ;  we  ftill 
*'  (hall  prefer ve  the  empire  of  the  fea,  infpiteof 
^^  them  ;  a  circumftance  which  makes  our  enemies 
**  quite  defpair  of  their  ever  being  able  to  conquer 
"  us.    Be  not  therefore  byaffed    by  Nicias's  rca- 
**  fons.     The  only  tendency  of  them  is  to  fow  the 
**  feeds  of  difcord  between  the  young  and  old 
'^  men  ,    who  can  do    nothing   without  one   a- 
*•  nother;|fince  it  is  wifdom  and  courage,  coun- 
*'  fcl  and  execution,  that  give  fuccefs  to  all  cn- 

**  tcrprizcs: 
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•*  terprizcs)^  «nd  this  in  which  we  arc  going  toI>ARius 
**  imbark,  cannot  but  turn  to  your  advantage/*    Nothus^^ 

The  Athenians,  flattered  and  pleafed  with  AIci*  piut.  in 
biades's  fpeech,  pek'fifted  in  their  firft  opinion,  prxc.  de 
Niciasi  on  the  other  fidej  did  not  depart  from  his  ;  B^^-  f^P- 
but  at  the  fame  time  he  did  not  dare  to  oppofe^'  ^°^' 
Alcibiades  any  further.  Nicias  was  naturally  of  a 
foft  and  timia  difpoQcion.  He  was  not,  like  I^e- 
ricles,  matter  of  that  lively  and  vehement  elo- 
quence, which  ruflies  along  like  a  torrent,  and 
forces  down  all  things  in  its  way.  And  indeed, 
the  latter,  on  feveral  occafions  and  at  feveral 
times,  had  always  checked  the  wild  ftarts  of  the 
])opulace,  who  even  then^  meditated  the  expedi- 
tion into  Sicily  ;  becaufe  he  was  ever  refolutely  in*- 
variable,  and  never  loofned  the  reins  of  that  au- 
thority and  fort  of  empire  which  he  had  ob* 
tained  over  the  minds  of  men  5  whereas  *  Nicias, 
by  his  both  afling  and  fpcaking  in  an  eafy,  gentle 
manner  ;  fo  far  from  winning  over  the  people, 
fuffered  himfelf  to  be  forcibly  and  involuntarily 
drawn  away  from  the  truth  :  and  accordingly  he 
at  lafl:  yielded  to  the  people,  and  accepted  the 
command  in  a  war  which  he  plainly  forefaw  would 
be  attended  with  the  moft  fatal  confequenccs. 

It  is  Plutarch  who  makes  this  reflexion  in  his 
excellent  treatife,  where,  fpeaking  of  the  qualities 
requifite  in  a  ftatefman,  he  Ihows  how  very  ne-      s^ 
ceOary  eloquence  and  a  fl:rengch  of  mind  are  to 
him. 

NiciaSt  not  daring  to  oppofe  Alcibiades  any 
longer  openly,  endeavoured  to  do  it  indirectly, 
by  ftarting  a  great  number  of  difHcukies,  drawn 
cfpecially  from  the  greatnefs  which  this  expedition 
would  neceflarily  colt.  He  declared,  that  fincc  they 

Vol.  III.  F  f  2  were 
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Darius  wcrc  fcfolvcd  upOfi  wir,  thcy  otight  to  cany  it 
NoTHus.  ^^  j„  f^^l^  ^  [hahifer  as    hiight  ^ft  tbe  clralced 
reputation  to  which  Athens  had  attained  :   That 
a  fleet  was  not  fuHici^nt  tb  *Of^pOfb  fo  fbrn)idable 
a  power  as  that  of  thfe  Syracufaflis  and  their  allies  : 
that  they  muft  raifc  an  army,  compofed  of  flrout 
horfe  arid  foot,  if  they  wcrc  defifous  of  a£iring  in 
a  manner  worthy  of  fo  grand  a  defign  :   That  bc- 
ijdes  their  fleet,  which  was  to  gain  them  the  em- 
pire of  the  feas,  thcy  muft  haVe  a  great  number 
of  tranfports,   to  carry  provifions  perpetually  to 
the    army,    which    otherwifc  could  not  poffibly 
fubfift  in  an  enemy's  country  :    That  thcy  nnift 
^        carry  vaft  fums  of  money   with  them,    wvithout 
waiting  for  that  promifed  them  by  the  citizens  of 
Egefta,  who  perhaps  were  ready  in  words  only, 
and  very   probably  might  break  their  promife : 
That  they  ought  to  weigh  and  examine  the  dif- 
parity  there  was  between  themfelves  and  their  c- 
nemies  with  regard    to   the  wants   of  the  army ; 
the  Syracufans  being  in  their  own  country,  in  the 
midft  of  powerful  allies,  who  Were  prompted  by 
inclination  as  Well  as  engaged  by  felf*itftereft,  to 
affifl:  them  with  men,    arms,  horfes  and  provifi- 
ons ;  whereas  the  Athenians  would  cariy  on  war 
in  a  fer-diftant  country   which  Was   ponefled  by 
their  enemies,  where,  in  the  winter,    news  could 
not  bc%irought  them  under  fotlr  months  time ;  a 
country,  where  all  things]  would  oppofe  the  Athe- 
nians, arid  nothing  be   profeured  but  by  force  rf 
arms :  That  it  would  rencdt  the  greateft  ignominy 
on   the  Athenians,  fhotild  thcy  be  forced  to  lay 
afide  their  enterprize ;    and  thereby   become  the 
fcorn    and   contempt  of  their  enemies,   by  their 
neglefting   to  take  all  the  precautions  which  fo 
important  a  defign  required  :    That  as  for  him- 
fclf,  he  was  determined  not  to  go,  unlefs  he  was 
-provided  with   all  things  neceflary  for  the  cjtpc- 
dition,  bccaufe  the  fafety  of  the  whole  army  ac- 
I  -  pefldcd 
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pcnded  or^  ths|t  circumftance  ;  and  that  he  would  Darius 
iiQt  rely  on  caprice,  or  the  promifes  of  the  allies,  ^othus. 


Nicias  had  flattered  himfelf;  that  this  fpeech  jy^^  j  ^ 
would  cool  the  ardor  of  the  people,  whereas  it  p.  ,  34. 
only  enflamcd  it  the  more.  Immeoiately  the  gene- 
rals had  full  powers  given  them,  to  raife  as  many 
troops,  and  fit  out  as  many  gallies  as  they  might 
think  neceflary  5  and  the  levies  were  accordingly 
carried  on^  in  Athens  and  other  places,  with  in- 
cxpxefliblc  aftivity. 

SECT    VIIL 

^e  Jthenians  prepare  to  fet  faii  Sinifter  omens, 
Tbeftatues  of  Merctiry  are  mutilated.  Alcibiades 
being  impeacked^  inftjls  upon  bis  being  triedj  but  bis 
requeji  is  not  granted.  Triumphant  departure  of  the 
Jleet. 

WH  EN  all  things  were  ready  for  their  depar-  An.  M. 
tare,    and   the  fails  already    hoifted,  there  3'>89- 
happened    feveral    melancholy  ,    ominous    figns  ,     ^*  ^*  ^" 
which  filled  the  minds  of  the  people  with  trouble  Thacyd. 
and  difquietude.    The  *  women  were  at  that  time  16  p.^28. 
telebr^ting  the  feftival  of  Adonis,  during  which  ?l"^;  *" 

_.  11^-  •  •  r  11     z   •  Alcib.  p. 

tlic  whole  city  was  m  mournmg,  full  or  images  re-  ^oo,  201. 
prefenting  dead  perfons  and  funeral  proceffions  ; 
and  every  part  echoed  with  the  cries  and  groans 
of  the  women  who  followed  them  with  floods  of 
tears :  whence  it  was  feared,  that  this  gay  and 
magnificent  armament  would  foon  lofe  ail  its 
fplendor,  and  f  wither  away  like  a  flower. 

*    m$  fipirfihitus   fiti  bad  thf  Hiirewt  calkt^    Adonis  by 

extended  even  to   God's   people,  that  namu. 
And  behold  there   fat  women        f  V>e  bifiorian  alludts  to  tbe 

^vccping  for  TzmmVLZyExik.  viii.  plants  andfih-wers  that  were  car' 

14I     N.  B.  TheFreuci'verfioHof  ried ii^  that  ceremony^  and '■Jifrich 

the  bihUy  which  Mr,  ioitnfoi-  went   by  the  name  of  Adonises 

lows,  Jaysy  weeping  for  Adonis  i  gardens. 
•^vW  1/  tbe  j&w  as  f^^mfup,      ^ '  ^. 

F  f  3  The 
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Darius  .  •  The  general  affliftion  was  increafed  by  another 
NoTHus.  aVriHpnt.  The  ftatucs  of  Mercury,  which  ftood 
at  the  entrance  of  private  houfes  and  temples,  were 
all  mutilated  in  one  night,  and  particularly  in  the 
face  ;  and  although  a  grc^t  reward  was  prpmifed 
to  any  perfon  who  (hould  difcover  tl^e  contrivers 
of  this  bold  attempt,  yet  no  one  was  impeached. 
The  citizens  could  not  forbear  confidering  this 
uncommon  event,  not  only  as  an  unlucky  omen,  but 
likcwife  as  a  contrivance  of  fome  faftious  men, 
who  harboured  very  ill  defigns.  Some  young 
people  had  already  been  accufed  of  committing 
much  the  like  crime  in  the  midft  of  their  cups  ^ 
and  particularly  of  having  wantonly  mimicked  the 
ceremonies  and  myfteries  of  Ceres  and  Proicrpbe ; 
with  Alcibiades,  who  reprefented  the*  high-prieft, 
Pmt.  in  jjj  (i^gjj.  i^Qrji^^  It  highly  concerns  all  thofc  in  ex- 
fj!p  p  g^o  alted  ftations,  to  be  extremely  careful  of  every 
ftep  they  take  ;  and  not  to  give  the  leaft  oppor- 
tunity 10  the  moft  inveterate  malice  to  cenfure 
them.  They  ought  to  call  to  mind,  fays  Plu- 
^    tarch,  that  the  eyes  of  all  men  are  fixed  on  their 

\  conduit,  and  that  they  are  ever  eagle-ey'd  on  thefe 
occafions  -,  that  not  only  their  outward  aftions 
pafs  the  moft  feverc  fcrutiny,  but  that  they  pe- 
netrate to  their  moft  private  apartments,  and  there 
take  the  ftrifteft  notice  of  their  difcourfes,  their 
diverfions,  and  the  moft  fecret  things  tranfaftcd 
by  them.  It  was  this  dread  of  the  piercipg  eye  of 
the  people,  that  kept  Themiftocles  and  Pericles 
perpetually  on  their  guard ;  and  obliged  them  to 
refrain  from  moft  of  thofe  pleafures  in  which  others 
indulged  thcmfelves. 

As  for  Alcibiades,  he  did  not  know  what  it 
was  to  put  a  reftraint  upon  himfclf  in  any  man- 
ner •,  and  accordingly,  as  his  charafter  was  fo 
well  known,  people  were  perfuaded  he  very  pro- 
bably had  been  concerned  in  the  late  rioL  His 
,  luxury,  his  diffolutcnefs  and  impi6ty,.gavc  an  air 
'  ^    i      -  of 
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of  probability   to  this  charge,   and    the   accuferQARius 
was  not  afraid   of  telling  his  name.    This  attack  Noi«Hi 
ftaggered  the  conftancy  and  refolution  of  Alcibi- 
ades  ;    but  hearing   the  foldiers  and  failors  de« 
dare  that  they  were  prompted  to  engage  in  this 
expedition  from  no  other  motive  but  their  aflfedli- 
on  to  Alcibiades  ;  and  that,  fhould  the  leaft  Injury 
be  done  him,   they  would  all  leave  the  fervice ; 
he  took  hearts  and  appeared  at  his  tryal  on  the 
day   appointed   for  that   purpofe.    His  enemies, 
upon  pretence  that  it  was  neceflary  for  the  fleet 
to  fet  fail,  got  the  judgment  fuperfeded.    It  was 
to  no  purpofe  for  Alcibiades  to  infift  upon  being 
tried,  in  cafe  he  was  guilty,  and  not  be  ruined  in 
his  abfence ;    and  to  reprefency  that  it  would  be 
the  moft  (hocking  and  barbarous  injuftice  to  ob- 
lige him  to  embark. for  fo  important  an  expediti- 
on, without  firft  making  due  enquiry  into  the  ac- 
cqfations  and  horrid  flanders  which  were  caft  upon 
him,  the  bare  thoughts  of  which  would  keep  him 
in  perpetual  fear  and  uneafinefs.    However*  none 
of  thefe  remonftrances  proved  effedual,  and-  the 
fleet  was  ordered  to  fet  out. 

Thev  were  prepared  to  fet  fail,  after  having  ^p-Thncyd. 
pointed  Cotcyra  the  rendezvous  for  moft  of  the  p.  430-I. 
allies,  and  fuch  fhipsas  were  to  carry  the  provi.432- 
fions,  fcfr.    All  the  citizens,  as  well  as  foreigners ^'^-^ '3- 
in  Athens,  flocked  by  day^break  to  the  port  of^'  *^^" 
Pyrseus.    The  former  attended  on  their  children,  * 
reUlioQfl,  friends  or  companions,  with  a  joy  over- 
caft  with  a  little  forrow  ;  upon  their  bidding  adieu 
to  perfons  that  were  as  dear  to  them  as  life,  and 
who  were  iettin^  out  on  a  far  diftant  and  very 
dangerous  expedition,  from  which  it  was  uncertain 
whether  they   ^ver  would  return,    though  their 
kindred  flattered  themfelves  with  the  hopes  tbats 
it  would  be  fuccefsful.    The  foreigners  were  come 
thither  to  feed  their  eyes  with  a  fight  which  was  < 

highly  worthy  their  curkjfity  •,  for  no,  finglc  city 
F  f  4  '^ 
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Daritts   in  the  world  had  cv«r  ftiud  (Hit  fil  g<Uam« 
NoTHvs.  Thofe  indeed  wiiich  had  bce»  ftnl  agakift  Epidaa. 
ru9  and  Pocidasa,  wtr^  as  ccmfidtrtbk  wAA  Ptffud 
to  the  number  o^  foidiers  and  ffai|^ ;  but  then  chey 
were  not  eqaipped  with  fty  much  magnlfttitoe^ 
neither  was  their  vdyag«  fo  tongi  Mr  ^tir  «*ttr- 
prize  fo  im{)Ortan€.    Hem  w«r9  fefsT  t  land  and 
a  naval  army,  provided  iK^ith  the  vomoft  catc,  and 
at  the  expence  of  particukuf  perfons  as  well  w  of 
the  pobliek,  with  all  thtngs  Mceflary,  on  account 
of  the  Iragth  of  the  r^^yag^,  and  the  duration  of 
the  wan    The  city  furnifhed  an  hoadred  empty 
gallie^,  that  is,  thretfcore  ligbt  otiei,  and  fortf  to 
tranfport  (he  fc^diers  heavily  armed.    Every  failor 
received  daily  a  drachm   or  ceti-pence  CFrencb) 
for  his  pdy,  excluHve  of  what   the  captains   of 
fhips  gave  to  the  *  chref  rowers.    Add  to  this,  the 
pomp  and  magnificence  that  was  difblayed  urn- 
verfally ;    every  one  ft  riving  to  cclipK  the  reft, 
and  each  captain  endeavouring  co  make  his  Ihip 
the  Ilghteft,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  gayeft  in  the 
whole  fleet.    I  (hall  not  take  notice  of  the  choice 
which  was  made  of  the  foldiers  and  failors^  they 
being  the  flower  of  the  Athenians  ^  nor  of  their  c- 
mcilacion  Vith  regard  to  the  bcatity  aad  niatnefs 
of  their  arms  and  equipage  i    any  more  than  of 
their  ofiicers  who  had  laid  out  confiderable  foma 
purely  to  diftinguifh  themfelves,  and  to  give  fo- 
reigners an  advantageous  idea  of  their  perfoaa  and 
circumftances ;  fo  that  thisOght  had  the  air  (^  a 
tournament,  in  which  the  otmoft  magnificenoe  h 
difplayed,  rather  than  of  a  warlike  expeditioa  But 
the  boldneis  and  grearnefs  of  (he  defign  ftill  a« 
ceeded  its  ctpcnce  and  fpiendor.    • 

When  the  ihips  Were  loaded,  and  the  troops  got 
oft  board,  the  trumpet  founded)  andfolemn  prayers 

.^  7h^  •wfrv  ealied  ifa»lw,  Jhey  had  lof^  9^n  tbm  Aif^.md 
^^Mf»^  flr«nr  tnM  in  rrvciMg. 

were 
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wemofiWeA  Qp  for  die  (utcek  of  the  expedition  -^DAmms 
gold  and  fiWcr  csps  were  filluig  every  where  wirK^QTHus. 
wiiief   and  the  accoftomed  libations  were  poured 
ottc  )  tk(B  pwple  who  lined  the  fhore  (houtmg  at 
th«  iiune  tiami  and  Uffii^  up  tb^ir  hand»  co  heaven^ 
IQ  wSk  their   fisUow-citisens  a  good  voyage  and 
fiiccefe.    And 'now,   the  hynnn  being  fong,  and 
the  cercmoniei  ended,  the  fhips  failed,  one  after 
another,  euc  <»f  the  harbour  ;   after  which  they 
ftrove  to  outfail  one  another,  tili  the  whole  fleet 
met  af  i^gina^    From  thence  it  made  for  Corcyra, 
where  the  fhips  of  the  allies  were  rendezvousing' 
with  tht  reft  of  the  tec 

S  EC  T.    IX. 

Syracufe,  is  alarmed,    fbe  Aibenian  fleet  arrives  in 

Sicily. 

At>VICE  of  this  expedition  coming  to  Sy-^i^ucy^^ 
racuie  from  all  quarters,    it  was  thought  foL6.  p. 
intprobable,  that  no  one  there  would  give  credit  43* -44$ 
to  it.    Bur  as  it  was  more  and  more  confirmed  ^'p^^}'lh 
very  day,  the  Syjacufans  began  to  think  ferioufly  \^^' 
of  making  the  requifite  preparations  ;  and  fent  de- 
putations to  every  part  of  the  ifland,  to  afk  affif- 
tance  of  fome,  and  fend  fuccours  to  others.    They 
garrifoned  all  the  caftles  and  forts  in  the  country  ; 
reviewed  all  the  fbldiers  and  horfcs ;  examined  the 
arms  in  the  arfenals  ;  and  fettled  and  prepared  atl 
things,  as  though  the  enemy  had  been  in  their 
country. 

In  the  mean  time  the  fleet,  divided  into  three 
fquadrons,  each  under  the  command  of  its  parti- 
cular general,  fet  fail.  It  confifted  of  an  hundred 
and  thirty  fix  Ihips,  an  hundred  whereof  belonged  ^ 

to  Athens,  and  the  refl:  to  the  allies.    On  board  \ 

thefc  Ihips  were    five  thoufand  foldicrs  heavily 
arniedt  two  thoufand  two  hundred  of  whom  were 

Athcniaa 
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Darius   Athenian  citizens,   viz.  fifteen  hundred  of   thofe 
^"'^"^^'  who  hadeftatcs»  andfeven  hundred  *  who  had  none, 
but  were  equally  citizens  %  the  reft  confifted  of  al- 
lies.   With  regard  to  the  light  infantry,  there  were 
eighty  bowmen  of  Crete,  and  four  hundred  of  o- 
ther  countries;    feven  hundred  Rhodian  llingeFs, 
and  an  hundred  and  twenty  Megarenfian  exiles* 
There  was  but  one  company  of  horfe,  confiftiog 
of  thirty  troopers,  who  had  embarked  on  board  a 
veffel  proper  for  tranfporting  cavalry.    Both  the 
fleet  and  the  land-forces,  were  afterwards  increafed 
conGderably.    Thirty  veflels  carried  the  proviiioiis 
and  cooks,  with  mafons,  carpenters,  ^nd  their  fe- 
veral  tools }    the  whole  followed  by  an  hundred 
fmall  veflels  for  the  fervice,  exclufive  of  merchant- 
fhips,    of  which  there  were  great  numbers^    AH 
this  fleet  had  failed  together  for    Corcyra,     Ha- 
ving met  with  but  an  indifferent  reception  from 
the  people  of  Tarentum  and  I^ocris,  they  fail^ 
ed  with  9  favourable  w^nd  for  Rhegiqm,  where 
they  made  fome  (lay.    The  Athenians  were  very 
^urgent  yrith  ;he  inhabitants  of  Rhegium  to  fiic- 
coqr  thofe  of  Leontiuoi,    who   came   originally 
from  Chalcis  as  well  as  themfelves  :  but  thefe  ao- 
fwercd,  that  they  njfere  determined  to  ftand  neuter, 
and  to  undertake  nothing  but  in  concert  with  the 
reft  of  Italy.    There  they  debated  on  the  manner 
in    which   this  war  ihould   be  carried   on,    and 
waited  for  the  coming  up  of  thofe  ihips  that  had 
been  fent  out  upon  the  difcqvcry  ;  in  order  to  fee 
for  fomej  landing  pla^e,  s^nd  tq  enquire  whether  the 
citizens  of  Egefta  had  got  their  money  ready.  Be- 
ing returned,  they  dedared,  th^t  ther^  were  but 
thirty  talents  in  the   treafury.    Thisi  Nicias  bad 
forefeen,   but  no  regard  haa  been   paid   to  his 
falutary  counfels. 

f  n^Jc  were  <alUd  Ihti^, 

H8 
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He  did  not  fail,  the  inftant  this  news  was  brought,  Da»ius 
tp  expatiate  on  the  counfel  he  had  given  in  A-  .^y"^^' 
tHcns ;  to  (how  the  wrong  ftcp  they  had  taken  in^^^'  ^ 
engaging  in  this  war,  and  to  amplify  the  fatal  53-5*. 
cohftquences  which  might  be  expefted  from  it : 
in  all  which  he  adted  very  imprudently.  It  was 
extremely  judicious  'in  Nicias  to  oppofe  it  in  the 
beginning,  and  to  fet  every  engine  at  work  to 
crufh  if  poflible  this  ill-fated  projeft.  But  as  it 
i^as  Fefplved  upon,  and  he  himfelf  had  accepted  of 
the  command,  he  ought  not  to  be  perpetually 
looking  backward,  by  inceflantly  declaring,  that 
this  war  had  been  undertaken  in  oppofition  to  all 
the  maxims  of  prudence^  and,  by  that  means^  to 
diifaearten  his  two  collegues  in  the  command,  to 
difpirit  the  foldiers,  and  blunt  that  edge  of  con- 
fidence and  ardor,  which  give  fuccefs  to  the  great- 
eft  atchievements.  The  Athenians,  on  the  con- 
trary, ought  to  have  advanced  boldly  towards  the 
enemy  ;  ftiould  have  attacked  them  with  vigour, 
and  have  fpread  an  univcrfal  terror,  by  a  fudden 
and  unexpefted  onfet. 

But  Nicias  a£ted  in  a  quite  different  manner.  His 
opinion,  in  the  council  of  war,  ^^s,  that  they  . 
(houki  fail  for  Selinunta,  which  had  firft  been  the  ^ 
occafion  of  this  expedition  ;  and  then,  if  the  citi- 
zens of  Egefta  perh>rmed  their  promife,  and  gave 
a  month's  pay  to  the  army,  to  proceed  forward  ;  or 
otherwife,  to  oblige  them  to  furnifh  provifions 
for  the  fixty  gallies  they  had  demanded,  and  con- 
tinue in  that  road  till  they  fhould  have  concluded 
a  peace  between  the  citizens  of  Selinunta,  either  by 
force  of  arms  or  fome  other  way.  He  faid,  that 
they  afterwards  fliould  return  to  Athens,  after  ha- 
ving thus  made  a  parade  of  their  forces,  and  the 
fuccQurs  they  gave  their  allies  ;  unlefs  they  (houU 
hav^  an  opportunity  of  making  fonie  attempt  in 
favour  of  the  Lcontini,  pr  of  winning  over  foms 
city  to  their  s^lii^nce. 

'      ^  AkiWadc* 
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Darius  Alcibiade»  ufwered,  that  ic  would  be  inglorious, 
NoTHigg.aft^r  their  failing  ont  wkh  fo  noble  a  fleet,  to  re- 
turn without  atcbieving  the  leaft  conqueft;  and 
that  they  Ihould  firft  endeavour  to  conclude  an 
alliance  with  the  Greeks  and  Etarbarians,  in  order 
to  detach  them  from  the  Syracufans,  and  procure 
troops  and  provilioQS  froin  them  y  a^id  efpecially 
to  fend  a  dtputation  to  Mefllna,  which  was  a  kind 
of  key  jto  Sicily,  and  its  harbour  capacious  eiH>ugb 
to  hold  all  the  fleet.  He  declared  fardier,  that 
after  feeing  who  were  their  friends  and  who  their 
enemies,  and  ftrengthned  themfelves  by  th&  addi- 
tion of  a  new  reinrorcenoent,  they  then  ihould  at- 
tack either  Selinonu  or  Syracufe  i  in  cafe  the  one 
ihould  refufe  to.  conclude  a  peace  with  Egeftai  and 
the  other  not  permit  the  Leontini  to  retv&m  to 
their  city. 

Lamachus  of&red  a  third  opinion,  which  per- 
haps was  the  mpft  prudent ;  and  this  was,  to  fail 
diredly  for  Syracufe,  before  itai  cixi?;ens  bad  time 
to  recover  from  their  furprize,  or  prep^^re  for  their 
defence.  He  obferved,  that  the  fudden  arrival  of 
an  armed  force  always  ftrikes  the  greeted  terror  i 
and  that  when  enemies  are  allowed  tiooe  to  reflet 
^  and  make  preparations,  it  alfo  revives  their  cou- 
rage ;  whereas,  when  they  are  fuddenly  attacked, 
and  ftill  in  confufion,  they  are  generally  overcome ; 
that  as  they  would  be  matters  of  the  open  coun- 
try, they  mould  net  be  in  want  of  any  thing,  but 
on  the  contrary*  would  oblige  the  Sicilians  to  join 
with  one  or  other  of  the  parties  :  That  at  laft 
they  ihouid  iettle  in  Megara,  which  was  quite  de- 
iert,  and  a  near  neighbour  to  Syracufe,  and  there 
lay  up  their  fleet  in  jafety.  However,  his  counfel 
not  bdng  followed,  he  agreed  Co  that  of  Alcibia- 
des  :  Accordingly  they  failed  for  Sicily,  where  Ai- 
cibiades  took  Cacana  by  furprize. 


SECT, 
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Darius 

S  E  G  r.    X.  N£i£2f: 

Jticibiades  is  recalled.  He  flnes^  and  U  fentenced  to  dU 
as  an  outlaw.  He  retirees  to  Sparta.  Flexibility 
of  bis  genius  and  difpofitioJ9. 

THIS  was  the  firftand  laft  exploit  performed  Thocyd. 
by  Alcibiades  in  this  expedicion^   he  being  1.6.  p. 
knnn^diately  recalled  by  the  Athenians,  in  order  *** -".450 
to  cake  his  tryal.    For,  ever  fince  the  departure  of^^jj,"* 
the  fleet,  his  enemies,  who  had  no  regard  to  thep.  2^ 
welfare   of  their  country  5    and  who,   upon   the  \^ 
]()ecious  pretence  of  religion,  which  often  is  made^^ 
a   cloak  to  cover  the  darkell  defigns,  meditated 
nothing  but  the  fatiating  of  their  hatred  and  ven- 
geance; his  enemies,  I  fay,  taking  advantage  of 
his  abfence^   bad  carried  on   his  profecution  with 
greater  vigobr  than  ever.    All  thofe  againft  whom 
informations  were  lodged,    were  thrown  into  pri- 
Ton,  without  fo  much  as  being  fuffered  to  be  heard, 
and  that  too  on  the  evidence  of  the  moft  profligate 
'and  abandoned  citizens  ;  as  though,  fays  Thucy- 
dides,  it  was  not  as  a  great  a  crime  to  punifh  the 
innoodJit,  as  to  fuSir  the  guilty  to  efcape.    One 
of  the  ihfok-nrters^ was  proved  to  be  perjured  by  his 
own  -words  \  he  vouching,  that  he  faw  and  knew 
one  of  the  accufers   by  moon-light  5   whereas  it 
^appeared,  that  there  was  no   moon  at  that  time. 
But  notwithftanding  this  manifeft  perjury,  ftill  the 
populace  were  as  furious  as  ever.   The  remembrance 
of  the  tyrianny  of  the  Pififtratides  made  them  ap- 
•prebcnfivc  of  the  like  fate  ;  and  being  ftrongly 
poflefled  with  this  fear,  they  would  not  give  ear  to 
any  thing. 

At  laft,  they  fcnt  out  the  *  fliip  of  Salamis,  or- 
dering the  captain  not  to  carry  off  Alcibiades  by 

•  Tbh  was  a/acr£^v*J/il,  afpcintcd  to  fetch  cnmhals. 

force. 
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Darixts  force,  for  fear  of  raifinga  tumult  in  the  army; 
?^2I£Hi  but  only  to  order,  him.  to  return  to  Athens,  to  pa- 
cify the  people  by  his  prefence.     Alcibiades  obeyed 
the  order,    and  went  ihinlediately    on    board   bis 
galley  i  but  the  inftant  he  was  arrived  ac  Tburi- 
uiii,  and  had  got  on  fhore,  he  difappeared,  and 
eluded  the  purfuit  of  thofe  who  fought  after  him. 
Being   asked,  whether  he  would  not  rely  on  his 
country,    ^ith  regard  to  the  judgment  it  might 
pafs  on  him  :  *'  I  would  not,"  fays  he^  **  rely  on 
**  my  mother,  for  fear  left  me  fhoold  inadvertently 
«<  miftake  a  *  black  bean  fbt  ±  white  one/*  Thus 
the  galley   of  Salamis  returned  back  without  the 
captain,  who  was  afhamed  at  his  having  fufFered 
his  prey  to  efcape  him  in  that  manner.     Alcibia- 
des was  fentenced  to  die  as  an  outlaw.     His  whole 
ellate  was  conHfcated,  and  all  priefts  and  pricft* 
effes  were  commanded  to  curfe  bim.    Among  the 
latter  was  one  Theano,  who  alon^  had  the  courage 
to  oppofe  this  decree,  faying,  +  Thatjhe  bad  been 
appointed  frieftefi^   noi  to  curfe  hut  to  blefs^     Some 
]^     time  after,   news  being  brought  her  that  the  A- 
j       thenians  had  fentenced  her  tpdie9  I  will  prove  to 
tbem^   fays  (he,  that  I  am  alive. 
JofcDh.         Much  about  this  time  Diagoras  of  Meh'a  was 
contr.       profecuted  at  Athens.     He  had  fettled  himfelf  in 
^pp.        the  latter  city,  and  there  taught  atheifm,  and  was 
Diod.1.13.  profecuted  on  that  account.    Diagoras  efcaped  the 
p.  137.    punilbment  which  would  have  been  infli&ed  on 
him,  by    flying  from  the  city  -,  but  he  could  not 
wipe   away  the  ignominy  of   the  fentence  which 
condemned  him  to  death.     The  Athenians  had  fo 
great  an  abhorrence  of  the  impious  principles  in- 
culcated by  him,  that  they  even  fet  a  price  upon 
his  head)  and  promifed  a  reward  of  a  talent  to 
any  man  who  fl^ould  bring  him  dead  or  alive. 

*  The  judges,  made  ufe  of  beans         f  *«6V««r*  i^xfiif  iv  futrufSi* 
in  pronouncing  their  of  iniortfandthe    HfHOrit  ytywtKU. 
black  bsan  denote  J  condemnation,  .,  . 

•     >  About 
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About  twenty  years  before,  a  like  profecucion  had  Da  r  ws 
been  carried  on   againft  Protagoras,   for  having  ?^£I!ll!li 
only    treated   on   matter   as   doubtfiil.    He  had  |^*°^-  .^ 
faid  in  the  beginning  of  one  of  his  books  :    "  Ifprotag. 
*^  the  gods  do  or  do  not  exift,  is  a  queftion  which  Jofeph. 
*•  I  know  not  whether  I  ought  to  affirm  or  deny  :«>ntr  App. 
•*  for  our  underilandings  are  too  much  clouded,  j^^^^^'j.*' 
**  and  the  life  of  man  is  too  fliort,  to  clear  up  fodcor.n.62. 
**  nice  and  difficult  a  point."     But  the  Athenians 
could  not  bare  to  have  a  fubjcft  of  this  nature 
doubted  of;  and  for  this  reafon,  they  ordered  pro- 
clamation to  be  made  by  the  publick  cryer,   for 
all  perfons  who  had  any  copies  of  this  book,  to 
bring  them  to  the  magiftrates  :   after  which  they 
were  burnt  as  infamous  pieces,  and  the  author  was 
baniflied,  for  ever,  from  all  the  territories  of  the 
Athenians. 

Diagoras  and  Protagoras  had  been  the  difciptes 
of  Democritus,  who  firft  invented  the  philofopby 
of  atoms.    I  fhall  fpeak  of  him  in  another  place. 

Ever  fince  Alcibiades  had  left  his  country,  Ni-Thucyd. 
cias  enjoyed  the  whole  authority  in  it  :  for  La-  P*  ^S^* 
machius  his  collegue,  though  a  man  of  bravery  p^j^t  in 
and  experience,  he  yet  had  no  credit  bccaufc  ofNicp533 
his  extreme  poverty,  for  which  he  wasldefpifcd  by 
the  foldiers.    But  the  Athenians  were  not  always 
in  this  way  of  thinking  -,  for  we  faw  that  Arifti- 
des,    though  pOQi,    was  not  lefs  efteemed  or  re- 
ipefted  on  that  account:   but  in  this  laft  expedi- 
tion,   the  people  in  general  had  imbibed  a  paf- 
fion  for  luxury    and    magnificence  ;    the    natu- 
ral confequence  of  which  is,    a  love  of  wealth. 
As  Nicias,    by  this  means,   governed  all  affairs 
folcly,  all  his  anions  were  of  the  fame  caft  with 
his  difpofirion,  that  is,  of  a  flow  and  fearful  kind  ; 
and  every  thing  was  in  a  languid  ftate,  which  was 
owing,  either  to  his  continuing  unaflive,    to  his 
only  failing  up  and  down  thecoaft,  or  his  lofing 
time  in  confulcing  and  dclibcracing  i,  ail   which 

foon 
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Darius  foon  fupprcflcd^    OD  onc  ikle,    the    ardour    and 
^oZ^Hh.  bravery  with  which  the  fddicrs  had  been  animated 
at  their  fetting  out ;    and  on  the  othcr»  the  fear 
and  terror  with  which  the  enemy  had  been  (eiied, 
at  the  fight  of  fo  terrible  an  armament.    He  be- 
fieged  Hybla;  and  thoi^h    it  was  but   a  fmall 
city,  he  yet  was   forced   to  raife  the  fiege  (oise 
days  after,   which   brought  him  into  the  hig^eft 
contempt.     He  retired    at  laft   to  Cacana*    after 
having  performed  but  one  exploit,  viz.  the  ruining 
of  Hyccara,    a  fmali  town   inhabited  by  Barba- 
rians, where  it  is  related^  that  Lais  the  curtezao, 
at  that  time  very  young,  was  fold  with  the  reft 
of  the  captives,  and  carried  to  Peloponnefus. 
Plut.  in        In  the  mean  time,  Alcibiades  having  left  Tbu- 
Alcib.      jjum,  was  arrived  at  Argos  •,  and  as  he  quite  dif- 
^'  ^^^'    paired  of  ever  being  recalled  home,  hefent  a  mcf- 
lenger  to  the  Spartans,    delirinfi;  leave  to  refide 
among  them,    under  their  guard  and  prote&ion. 
He  promifed  in  the  moft  folemn  manner,  that  if 
they  would  confider  him  as  their  friend,  he  would 
perform  greater  fervice  for  their  ftate,    than  he 
before  had  done  injuries  to  it.    The  Spartans  re- 
ceived him  with  open  arms;  and  foon  after  bis 
arrival  in  their  cuy^    be  gained  the  ^ve  and  e- 
fteem  of   all   its  inhabitants.     He  charmed   and 
even   inch^nted   them,    by  bis  conforming   hini- 
felf  fo  eafily  to  their  way  of  lining.    Such  people 
as  faw  Alcibiades  Ihave  himfelf  to  the  ikin^  bathe 
in  cold  water  ;    eat  of  the  cpaxfe,    beajvy   cakes 
which  were   there  ufual  food,  and  be  fo  well  fa- 
tisfied  with  their  black  fauce ;  could  not  perfuade 
themfelves,    (hat  a  man  who  fubmitted  fo  chear- 
fully  to  this  kind  of  life,  bad  ever  kept  cooks  io 
his  palace  ;    had  ufed  eflenccs  and  peifucncs  ;  had 
wore  the  rich  ftufTs  of  Miletus ;    in  a  word^  that 
he  had  hitherto  lived  in  the  midft  of  plenty  and 
the   moft  riotous  profufion  of    all  .things.      But 
fiexibiliry  was  the  charad«riftick  that  chi^y  dif- 

tinguifiied 
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tinguiflicd  Alcibiades.  Camclion  like,  he  could  Darius 
aflume  all  fhapes  and  colours,  to  win  the  favour  5i£I2Iiii 
of  thofe  among  whom  he  refidcd.  He  would  pre- 
fcnrly  form  himfclf  to  their  cuftoms ;  and  fhape 
himfclf  to  all  their  inclinations,  as  if  they  had  been 
innate  in  him  ;  and  though  he  inwardly  had  an  aver- 
lion  to  them,  he  yet  would  cover  his  difguft  with  art 
cafy,  fimplc  and  unconftrained  air.  In  one  com- 
pany, he  would  appear  in  all  the  graces  and  viva- 
city of  the  moft  frolickfome  youth :  and  in  ano- 
ther, would  affume  the  gravity  of  old  age.  In 
Sparta,  he  was  laborious,  frugal  and  rigid ;  in 
Ionia,' he  immerfed  himfclf  wholly  in  idlenefs  and  • 
the  moft  voluptuous  plcafures  :  in  Thrace,  he  was 
always  on  horfeback  or  carouzing  :  and  when  he 
refided  with  Tiflafcrnes  the  fatrapa,  he  exceeded 
the  Perfians  in  the  extravagance  of  his  luxury 
and  profufion. 

But  he  was  not  barely  fatisfied  with  gaining 
the  efteem  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  He  infinuated 
himfelf  fo  far  into  the  aflfcftion  of  Timea,  the  wife 
of  king  Agis,  that  he  had  a  fon  by  her,  who, 
in  publick,  went  by  the  name  of  Leotychidcs ; 
though  his  mother,  in  private,  and  among  her 
women  and  female  friends,  did  not  blu(h  to  cull 
him  Alcibiades ;  fo  diftraftedly  fond  was  (he  of 
that  Athenian.  Agis  was  informed  of  this  intrigue, 
and  therefore  refufed  to  own  Leotychides  for  his 
fon  ;  for. which  reafon  this  fon  was  afterwards  ex- 
cluded the  throne* 

SECT.    XI. 

Defcription  of  Syracufe* 

AS  the  fiege  of  Syracufc  is  one  of  the  mod  coft- 
fiderable  in  the  Grecian  hiftory  ;   the  parti- 
culars of  which  I  thought  proper  to  take  notice 
of  on  that  account,  in  order  to   give  my  readers 
Vol,  III*^  G  g  an 
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idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  antients  car* 
d  on  their  fieges  ;  I  judged  it  neceflary,  before 
enter  into  that  detail,  to  exhibit  a  defcriptioa 
d  plan  of  the  city  of  Syracufe ;  in  which  will 
"o  be  given  the  different  fortifications,  both  of 
e  Athenians  and  Syracufans,  mentioned  in  this 
•ge. 

Syracufe  ftood  on  the  caftem  coaft  of  Sicily. 
s  vaft  extent,  its  advantageous  fituation,  the  con< 
sniency  of  its  double  harbour;  its  fortifications 
uilt  with  the  utmoft  care  and  labour,  and  the 
multitude  and  wealth  of  its   inhabitants ,    made 

one  of  the  greateft,  the  handfomeft  and  m(^ 
owerful  among  the  Grecian  cities  *.  Wc  are 
t>ld  its  air  was  fo  clear,  that  there  was  no  day 
1  the  year,  how  cloudy  foever  it  might  be,  in 
irhich  the  fun  did  not  difplay  its  beams. 

It  was  founded  by  Archias  the  Corinthian,  a 
ear  after  that  Naxos  and  Megara  had  been 
bunded  on  the  fame  coaft. 

At  the  time  that  the  Athenians  befieged  this 
:ity,  it  was  divided  into  three  parts,  viz,  the 
fland,  Achradina  and  Tyche.  Thucydides  men- 
ions  only  thefe  three  divifions.  Two  more,  viz, 
>Jcapolis  and  Epipolse,  were  afterwards  added. 

The  ISLAND,  fituated  to  the  South,  was  cal- 
led Nvr<^  (Nafos)  fignifying,  in  Greek,  an  ifland, 
but  pronounced  according  to  the  Doric  dialed  ; 
md  Ortygia.  It  was  joined  to  the  continent  by 
1  bridge.  It  was  in  this  ifland  that  the  Syracu- 
fans  afterwards  built  the  citadel,  and  the  palace 
for  their  kings.  This  quarter  or  divifion  of  the  city 
was  of  very  great  importance,  becaufe  it  might 
render  thofe  who  poffcflcd  it,  mafter  of  the  two 
ports  which  furround  it.    It  was  for  this  reafon 

*  Urbem  Syracufaa  elcgcrat,  bulentaquc  tempeftate  fberit, 
cujtts  hie  fttus  atque  hxc  natura  quin  aliquo  tempore  fblem  ejus 
ciTe  loci  cceliquc  dicitur,  ut  nul-  diei  homines  viderent.  Cic.  r^rr. 
lus  unquam  dies  tarn  magna  tur-    7.  n.  26. 

that 
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that,  the  Romans,  when  they  took  Syracufe,  would  J^arius 
not  fuffcr  any  Syr^cufans  to  inhabit  the  ifland.       ^^"^"^^ 
Xhere  was  in  this  ifland  a  very  famous  fpringStrab.l.e 
called  Arethufa.  The  ancients,  or  rather  the  poets,  P-  270- 
from  reafons  which  have  not  the  leaft  ftiadow  of^^^^' 
prpbability,    fuppgied  that  Alpheus,    a  river  ofquaJft/ 
JElis    in    Pcloponnefus,    rolled    it^  waters   citherl.3.  c.>< 
through,  or  under,  the  waves  of  the  fea,.  without 
x>nce  mixing  with  them,  as  far  as  the  fpring  or 
fountain  of  Arethufa.    It  was  this  fiftion  gave  oc- 
c^fion  to  the  following  lines  of  Virgil : 

*E?ctrcnjuin  hunc,    ^rethufa,   mihi  concede  la-ed^g.  j©, 

•bQ.reiin. 

Sic  tibi,  ci^m  fluAus  fubterlabere  Sicanos, 
Doris  amara  fuam  non  intermifceat  uodam. 

That  is, 

^by  facreJ  fuccour,  Arethufaj  bruig^ 

To  cravtm  my  labour  :  Uis  the  loft  I  fi^ • 

So  may  ijjyjilvcr  Jir earns  beneath  the  tide^ 
Unmip^ed  wUh  briny  feasy  fecurely  glide.    Dryde^i. 

A  c  H  R  A  D  I  N  A,  n(;uated  entirely  on  the  fea- 
fide,  and  looking  eaflward,  was  the  moft  fpaci- 
ous,  the  moft  beautiful,  and  beO:  fortified  divi- 
fion  in  the  city. 

^  T  V  c  H  E,  fo  called  from  the  temple  of  for- 
tune (y^x^)  which  embcllifhed  that  part  of  the 
city,  extended  along  Achradina  weftward  from 
the  -north  towards  the  fouth,  and  was  very  well  in- 
habited. It  had  a  famous  gate  called  Hexapy- 
lum,  which  led  into  the  country,  and  was  fituated 
to  the  north  of  the  city. 

E  p  1  p  o  L  i£,  was  a  hill  ftanding  out  of  the  city, 
and  which  it  commanded.  It  was  fituated  be- 
tween Hexapylum  and  the  point  of  Euryelus, 
towards  the  north  and  weft.    It  was  exceedingly 

Vol.  III.  G  g  2  ftcep 
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^ARitfs  ftcep  in  feveral  places,  and  for  that  reafon  of 
l^ISilflvery  difficult  accefs.  At  the  time  of  the  fiegc  in 
queftion,  it  was  not  furrounded  with  walls  ;  and 
the  Syracufans  defended  it,  with  a  body  of  troops, 
againft  the  attacks  of  the  enemy.  Euryelus  was 
the  pafs  or  entrance  which  led  to  Epipolae.  On 
the  fame  hill  of  Epipote  was  a  fort  called  Lab- 
dalon  or  Labdalum. 

It  was  not  till  a  great  number  of  years  after 
(under  DionyHus  the  tyrant,)  that  Epipolae  was 
furrounded  with  walls,  and  inclofed  in  the  city,  of 
which  it  formed  a  Bfth  part,   but  was  thinly  in- 
habited.    A  fourth  divifion   had   been  added  be- 
fore, called  N  E  A  p  o  L I  s,    that  i$,  the  new  city, 
,     which  covered  Tyche. 
Plut.  in        The  river  Anapis  ran  at  almoft  half  a  league 
Dionyf^    diftance  from  the  city.     They  were  feparated  by 
vu.p.9yO.^  Targe  and  beautiful  plain,    terminated   by  two 
fens  or  moors,  the  one  called  Syraco,  whence  the 
city  was  named ;    and  the  other  Lyfimelia.    This 
river  emptied  itfelf  into  the  great  harbour.    Near 
its  mouth,  fouthward,  was  a  kind  of  caftle  called 
Olympia,  from  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius 
ftanding  there,    and  in  which  were  great  riches. 
It  was  five  hundred  paces  from  the  city. 

Syracufe  had  two  harbours,  very  near  one  ano- 
ther, and  feparated  only  by  the  ifland ;  viz.  the 
great  harbour,  and  the  fmall  one  called  otherwife 
Laccus.  According  to  the  *  defcription  which  the 
Roman  orator  gives  of  them,  both  were  furround- 
ed with  the  edifices  of  the  city. 

The  greateft  harbour  was  a  little  above  t  fi^^ 
thoufand  paces,  or  two  leagues,  in  circumference. 
Ic  had  a  gulph  called   Dafcon.    The  entrance  of 

*  Portus  habct  prope  in  scdi-  nvi^icb  fW9uU  be  t^via  its  ixtni 

iicitione  afpedluquc  urbw  inclu-  at  this  time;  a  plain  proof  that 

ios.     Cic.Verr.  6.  n.  117.  this   pajp^e  xf    Strabo  is  ctr- 

f  yfccofifi/rg  to  Strabo,    it   is  rupted,     CJuvicr.   p.    167. 
i^ghty  fiadia    in    circumference, 

3  thi? 
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this  port  was   but  five  hundred  paces  wide.    IcDariui 
ivas  formed,  on  one  fide,  by  the  point  of  the  ifland  ^SlliliS 
Orcygia  ;    and,  on  the  other,  by  the  Jirtle  ifland 
and  cape  of  Plemmyrium,  which  was  commanded 
by  a  fort  or  caftle  of  the  fame  name. 

Above  Achradina  was  a  third  port,  called  the 
harbour  of  Trogilus^ 

SECT.    XIL 

Nic'iaSj  after  fome  engagements^  befteges  Syracufe.  La- 
macbus  is  killed  in  a  battle.  The  city  is  reduced  t9 
the  greatefi  extremities. 

Eighteenth    year   of   the   war. 

AT  the  end  of  the  fummer,  news  was  brought  Thucyd. 
Nicias  that  the   Syracufans,    having  rouzed^^p. 455 
their  courage,  intended  to  march  forward  and  at-^"*"^'/ 
Jack  him.     Already  their  cavalry  advanced  withNiVr^'  '* 
an  air  of  infolcnce,  to  attack  him  even  in  his  camp; p.  533, 
^nd    asked  with  a  loud  laugh,    whether  he  was  in- 
come into  Sicily,  to  fettle  in  Catana.    Thefe  i^-^'^f^:,^^* 
vere  reproaches  rouzed  him  a  little,  fo  that  he  re- igg, 
iblved  to  fail  for  Syracufe.    The  enterprize  was 
bold  and  dangerous*    Nicias  could  not,    without 
running  the  utmoft  hazard,    attempt  to  land   in 
prefence  of  an  enemy  who  waited  for  him  with 
ihe  greateft  refolution  -,  and  would  not  fail  to  at- 
tack him  with  all  his  forces,  the  inftant  he  Ihould 
offer  to  m^ke  a  defcent.    Nor  was  it  fafer  for  him 
CO  march  his  troops  by  land,  becaufe,  as  he  had 
no  cavalry,  that  of  the  Syracufans  which  was  Ycry 
pumerous,  at  the  firft  advice  they  (hould  have  of 
their   march,  would  fall  upon,    and  cut  them  to 
pieces. 

To  extricate  himfelf  from  this  perplexity,  and 

enable  himfelf  to  feize  without  oppofition  upon  an 

advantageous  poft*  which  a  Syracufan  exile  had 

G  g  3  difcovered 
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Darius    difcovered  to  him,  Nicias  employed  a  ftratagetil 
NoTHtr*  jjg  caufed  a  falfe  piece  of  News  to  be  given  to  the 
enemy^  viz.  that  by  means  of  a  confpiracy  which 
was  to  take  effcft  on  a  certain  day,  they  might 
fcize  on  his  camp,  and  poflefs  themfelves  of  all  the 
arms  and  baggage.     The,  Syracufans,  on  this  pro- 
V         mifc,  march'd  towards  Catana,  and  pitched  thcif 
camp  near  Leoniium.     The  moment  the  Atheni- 
ans had  advice  of  this,    they  embarked  with  all 
\\  their  troops  and  ammunition  ;  and,  in  the  evening, 

^  fteered  for  Syracufe,     They  arrived  by  day-break 

^ ^.  in  the  great  harbour;  landed  near  Olympia,  in  the 
place  which  had  been  pointed  out  to  them,  and 
there  fortified  themfelves.  The  enemy,  finding 
themfelves  fliamefully  inipofed  upon,  returned  im- 
mediately toSyracufe;  and,  in  the  greateft  rage, 
drew  up  in  battle  array  fome  days  after,  before 
the  walls  of  the  city.  Nicias  then  marched  out  of 
the  trenches,  and  a  battle  was  fought.  Vi6l<5ry 
was  a  long  time  doubtful,  but  a  very  heavy  (hower 
of  rain,  accompanied  with  thunder  and  lightning, 
coming  unexpededly  ;  the  Syracufans,  who  were 
unexperienced,  and  the  greateft  part  of  them  ha- 
ving never  carried  arms  before,  were  frighted  at  the 
tempeft ;  whilft  their  enemies  laughed  at  it ;  as  be- 
ing the  mere  efFe6b  of  the  feafon  ;  and  had  regard 
to  nothing  but  the  enemy,  who  were  much  more 
to  be  dreaded  than  the  ftorm.  The  Syracufans, 
after  making  a  long  and  vigorous  refiftance,  were 
forced  to  give  way.  The  Athenians  could  not 
purfue  them  far,  bccaufe  their  horfe,  which  were 
ft  ill  in  a  body  and  had  not  been  defeated,  covered 
their  retreat.  They  therefore  returned  back  in  good 
order  into  the  city ;  after  havin^g  thrown  a  body 
of  foldiers  into  the  temple  of  Olympla  to  prevent 
its  being  plundered. 

This  temple  ftood  pretty  near  the  camp  of  the  A- 
thenians,  who  were  very  defirous  of  taking  it,  bc- 
caufe it  was  filled  with  gold  ^nd  filver  offerings, 

which 
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which  the  piety  of  kings  and  nations  had  confe-r>ARius 
crated.  Nicias  having  delayed  fending  troops  to  ^^liLIii- 
feize  it,  loft  the  opportunity  ;  and  gave  the  Syra- 
cufans  time  to  throw  into  it,  as  was  before  ob- 
ferved,  a  detachment  to  defend  it.  It  was  thought 
he  did  this  on  purpofe,  and  out  of  reverence  to 
the  gods  i  becaufe,  had  the  foldiers  plun<}ered  this 
temple^  the  publick  would  not  have  reaped  any 
benefit  by  it,  and  himfelf  only  would  be  accufed  of 
the  facriiege. 

After  the  battle,  the  Athenians,  who  were  not 
yet  in  a  condition  to  attack  Syracufe,  retired  with 
their  fleet  to  Naxos  and  Catana,  to  winter  there  ; 
in  order  to,  return  in  the  beginning  of  the  next 
fpring,  and  lay  fiege  to  the  firft  mentioned  city. 
To  do  this,  they  wanted  money,  proviflons,  and 
particularly  horfe,  they  having  none  at  all.  The 
Athenians  depended  upon  procuring  part  of  thefe 
fuccours  from  the  nations  of  Sicily,  whom  they 
fappofed  would  join  them,  the  inftant  they  (hould 
hear  of  their  viftory ;  and  at  the  fame  time  they 
fent  an  exprefs  to  Athens,  to  follicit  the  like  aid. 
They  alfo  addreflTed  the  Carthaginians  for  their  al- 
liance ;  and  fent  deputies  to  fome  cities  of  Italy, 
fituated  on  the  coaft  of  the  Tufcan  fea,  which  had 
promifed  to  affift  them. 

The  Syracufans  were  far  from  defponding.  Her- 
mocrates,  who,  of  ail  their  leaders,  was  moft  dif- 
tinguiflied  for  his  valour,  his  judgment  and  expe- 
rience, reprefented  to  them,  in  order  to  raife  their 
hopes ;  that  they  had  not  been  wanting  in  courage 
but  in  conduft  ;  that  the  enemies,  though  very 
brave  i  owed  their  viftory  to  their  good  fortune  ra-  " 
ther  than  to  their  merit ;  that  the  having  a  multi- 
tude of  leaders,  (they  were  fifteen  in  number)  from  ^ 
which  confufion  and  difobedience  are  infeparable,had 
done  them  prejudice;  that  it  would  be  abfolutcly 
neceffary  for  them  to  chufe  experienced  generals, 
to  keep  the  reft  in  their  duty,  and  exercife  their 
G  g  4  forces 
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Darius    forccs  Continually  during  the  winter  feafon.     This 
NoTiius.  a^dyjcc  being  followed,  Hermocrates  and  two  more 
were  elcfted  generals  ;  after  which  they  fcnt  de- 
puties to  Corinth  and  Laccdasmon,    to  renew  the 
alliance,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  engage  them  to 
make  a  diverfion  ;  in  order  to  oblige,  if  poffible, 
the  Athenians,  to  recall  their  troops  from  Sicily, 
or  at  leaft  to  prevent  their  fending  a  reinforcement 
thither.     The  fortifying 'of  Syracufc  was  the  chief 
objeft  of  their  care.     Accordingly  they  took  into 
the  city,  by  a  wall,  all   that  traft  of  land  which 
looks  towards  Epipol  as,  from  the  northern  extre- 
mity of  Tyche,  dcfcending  weftward,  towards  the 
quarter  or  divifion  of  the  city,  called  afterwards 
Ncapolis  -,  in  order  to  drive  the  enemy  at  a  greater 
diftance,   and  to  give  them  more  trouble  in  mak- 
ing their   contrevallacion,    by   obliging  them  to 
give  a  larger  extent  to  it.    This  part,   in  all  pro- 
bability, had  been  negleded,  becaufe  it  feemcd  to  be 
fufficiently  defended  by  its  rugged  and  fteep  fitua- 
tion.     They   alfo   garrifoned  Mcgara  and  Olym- 
pia  ;    and  drove  ftakes  into  all  thofe  parts  of  the 
fca-fhore,  where  the  enemy  might  eafily  make  a 
dcfcent.     Hearing  afterwards  that  the  Athenians 
were  at  Naxos,  they  went  and  burnt  the  camp  of 
Catana  •,  and  retired,  after  laying  waftc  the  court 
try  adjacent  to  it. 
Thucyd.       The  embaffadors  of  Syracufe  being  arrived  a- 
I.6.P.471  mong  the  Corinthians,  asked  fuccour  of  them  as 
--482.     having  beep  their  founders,  which  was  immediately 
Alcib^^     granted  j  and  at  the  fame  time  they  fent  an  cm- 
p.  203.    bafly  to  the  Lacedaemonians,    to  invite  them  to 
In  Nip.    declare  in  their  favour.     Alcibiades  enforced  their 
P-  534»    demand  with  all  his  credit  and  eloquence,  which 
llodli^  his  refentment  againft    Athens  inflamed  prodigi- 
f.  138/  oufly.  He  ad vifcd  and  exhorted  the  Lacedaemonians 
to  appoint  Gylippus  their  general,  and  fend  him  in- 
to Sicily  •,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  invade  the  Athc- 
niansj  in  order  to  make  a  powerful  diverfion.  IntbiC 

third 
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third  place,  he  counfcUed  tbcm  to  fortify  Decclii  Da nus 
In  Attica,  which  quite  compleatcd  the  ruin  of  the  city  Nothus/ 
of  Athens,  ic  not  being  able  to  ever  recover  th^^t 
blow  :  For  by  this  fort,  the  Lacedasmonians  made 
themfelves  maftcrs  of  the  country,  by  which  the 
Athenians  were  deprived  of  their  filvcr  mines  oi 
Laurium,  and  of  the  revenues  of  their  lands  ;  nor 
could  they  be  fuccoured  by  ihcir  neighbours, 
Decelia  being  now  become  the  afylum  of  all  the 
malecohcencs  and  partizans  of  Sparta, 

Nicias  had  received  fome  fuccours  from  Athens,  A*  ^*- 
Ic    confided  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  troopers,  ]^^'t  q^ 
whom  the  Athenians  fuppofed  would  be  furnifheij  414. 
with  horfcs  in  Sicily  ;  (the  troopers  bringing  only 
the  furniture)  and  in  thirty  horfc-bowmen,    with 
three  hundred  talents,  that  is,  three  hundred  thou- 
fand  french  crowns.    Nicias  now  began  to  prepare 
for  aftion.     He  was  accufed  of  often  letting  flip 
ppportunitics,  by  his  lofing  time  in  deliberating, 
arguing  and  concerting  meafures ;  however,  when 
once  he  entered  upon  adtion,  he  was  as  bold  and 
vigorous  in  executing,  as  he  before  had  been  flow 
and  fearful  in  contriving,    as  he  fl\Qwed  on  the 
prefent  occafion. 

The  Syracufans  hearing  that  the  Athenians  had 
9  reinforcement  of  cavalry,  and  would  foon  march 
and  lay  fiege  to  their  city  ;  and  knowing  they 
could  not  pofllbly  approach  it,  or  make  a  contre- 
vallation,  unlefs  they  ftiould  poflefs  thcmli^lves  of 
the  hills  of  Epipote  which  commanded  Syracufe, 
they  refolvcd  to  guard  the  avenue  of  it  ;  that  be- 
ing the  only  pafs  by  which  the  enemy  could  get 
up  to  it,  every  other  part  being  rugged  and  in- 
acccflible.  Marching  therefore  down  into  the  mea- 
dow or  plain,  bordered  by  the  river  Anapis,  and 
reviewing  their  troops  in  it,  they  appointed  feven 
hundred  foot,  under  the  command  of  Diomilus,  t6 
guard  this  important  poft  j  and  commanded  thcpi 
^9  repair  to  ic,  ^t  the  firft  fignal  which  ftiould  be 
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Daeivs  given  for  that  purpofe.  ButNictas  coodufted  his 
NoTHus.  Hpfign  with  fo  much  prudence^  celerity  and  fc- 
crecy,  that  they  had  not  time  to  do  this.  He  failed 
from  Catana  with  all  his  fleet»  unfufpeded  in  any 
manner  by  the  enemy.  Being  arrived  at  the  port  of 
Trogitus  near  I^ontium,  which  is  but  a  quarter 
of  a  league,  (fix  orfevcn  furlongs)  from  Epipolz; 
he  put  his  land-forces  on  fhore,  after  which  be 
retired  with  his  fleet  to  Thapfus,  a  fmall  peninfula 
of  Syracufe,  the  entrance  to  which  he  ihut  up 
with  a  ftaccado. 

The  land-forces  ran  to  feize  on  Epipoise,  by 
the  pafs  of  Euryalus,  before  that  the  enemy, 
who  were  in  the  plains  of  Anapis  and  at  above  a 
leagues  diftance,  had  the  lead  notice  of  their  arri- 
val. Ac  the  firft  news  of  this,  the  feven  hundred 
foldiers  under  the  command  of  Diomilus,  advanced 
forward  in  confufion,  but  were  eafily  defeated  > 
and  three  hundred  of  them,  with  their  leader, 
were  left  dead  in  the  field.  The  Athenians,  after 
fetting  up  a  trophy,  built  a  fort  in  Labdalon,  on 
the  fummit  of  Epipolae,  in  order  to  fecure  in  it  their 
baggage,  and  their  mod  valuable  cfFefts,  whenever 
they  (hould  be  forced  to  fight,  or  wbrk  at  the 
contrcvallation. 

Soon  after,  the  inhabitants  of  Egefla  fent  the 
Athenians  three  hundred  troopers  j  and  to  thefe  fomc 
of  their  Sicilian  allies  added  a  hundred  more,  which, 
with  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  fent  before  by  the 
Athenians,  and  who  had  furnifhed  themfelves  with 
horfes  in  Sicily^  made  a  body  of  fix  hundred  and 
fifty  troopers. 

The  plan  laid  down  by  Nicias,  in  order  for  his 
taking  Syracufc  was,  tofurround  all  the  city  (land- 
t-  ^'     ^    ward)  with  a  ftrong^ontrevallation,    in  order  to 
^.   '    «V/ cut  off,   from  the  bcfieged,    all    communication 
'   :  with  any  outward  force^l    he  doubtlefs  fuppofiog 

tliat  his  fJecc  would  afterwards  enable  him  to  pre- 
vent 
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vent  the  Syracafens  from  receiving  any  fuccours  Darius 
ortorovifionsby  fea,  *      N^IHIii- 

Having  left  a  gartifon  in  Labdalon,  he  came 
down  from  the  hill,  advanced  towards  the  nor- 
thern extremity  of  Tyche,  and  halting  there,  he 
employed  the  whole  army  in  raifing  a  wall  of 
contrevallatten,  to  (hut  up  the  ciry,  northward, 
from  Tyche  as  far  as  Trogilus,  flanding  on  the 
fea-fide.  This  work  was  cafried  on  with  fuch  a 
rapidity,  as  quite  terrified  the  Syracufans.  They 
thought  It  their  intereft  to  oppofe  the  building  of 
it,  and  accordingly  made  fomc  Tallies  and  attacks, 
but  always  with  difadvantage,  and  even  their  ca- 
valry was  routcti,  The  day  after  the  aftion,  the 
contrevallation  (northward)  was  continued  by  part 
of  the  army,  during  which  the  reft  carried  (tones 
and  other  materials  towards  Trogilus,  in  order  to 
finifh  it. 

The  be(ieged,  by  the  advice  of  Hermocrates, 
thought  it  advifeable  not  to  venture  a  fecond  bat- 
tle with  the  Athenians ;  and  only  endeavoured  to 
put  a  ftop  to  their  works,  at  leaft  to  make  them 
of  no  fervicc,  by  themfelvcs  raifing  a  wall  which 
fhould  cut  through  the  fpot,  along  which  the  A- 
thenians  intended  to  carry  on  theirs.  They  ima- 
gined, that  in  cafe  no  one  (hould  interrupt  their 
works,  and  they  (hould  be  fuffered  to  complete 
their  wall,  it  would  be  impolTible  for  the  Athe- 
nians to  make  any  farther  advances:  or  that, 
fhould  they  advance  for^^ard  in  order  to  oppofe 
them,  the  Syracufans  would  then  have  no  more 
to  do  but  to  fend  out  a  confiderable  part  of  their 
forces  againft  them  ;  after  having  (hut  up  fuch 
avenues  as  were  moft  acce(rible  with  ftrong 
pali(rades:  and  that  the  Athenians,  on  the  con- 
trary, would  be  obliged  to  fend  for  all  their  forces,, 
and  quite  abandon  their  works. 

Accordingly 
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.Darivs  Accordingly  they  came  out  of  their  city,  and 
J^o-^^^^'  working  with  inexpreffible  ardour,  they  bq^n  to 
raife  a  wall ;  and,  in  order  to  carry  it  on  with  Icfs 
moleftation,  they  covered  it  with  ftrong  paliflades  ; 
and  flanked  it  with  wooden  towers,  at  proper  dif- 
lanccs,  to  defend  it.  The  Athenians  fufFercd  the 
Syracufans  to  airry  on  their  works  undifturbed  ; 
fince,  had  they  marched  only  part  of  their  troops 
againft  them,  they  would  have  been  too  weak ; 
and  if  they  had  brought  them  all,  they  then  muft 
have  been  obliged  to  difcontinuc  their  works,  which 
they  wpre  refolved  not  to  do*  The  work  being 
compleated,  the  Syracufans  left  a  body  of  men  to 
defend  the  paliflade  aqd  guard  the  wall,  and  then 
returned  into  the  city. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Athenians,  cut  the  canals 
by  which  water  was  conveyed  into  the  city  ;  and 
obferving  the  Syracufan  foldiers  who  had  becii 
Jefc  to  guard  the  walls,  very  negligent  in  their 
duty  ;  fome  returning,  ^t  noon,  either  into  the 
city  or  their  huts,  and  the  reft  not  keeping  a  pro- 
per guard,  they  detached  three  hundred  chofen 
Soldiers,  and  fome  light  infantry,  to  attack  this 
poft  ;  during  which  the  reft  of  the  army  marched 
towards  the  city,  to  keep  any  fuccours  from  coming 
out  of  it.  Accordingly,  the  three  hundred  fol- 
diers having  forced  the  paliflade,  purfued  thofe 
who  guarded  it  as  far  as.  that  part  of  the  city 
wall  which  covered  Temeiios  i  where,  pouring  in 
indifcriminatcly  with  them,  they  were  repulfed  by 
the  inhabitants  with  lofs.  The  whole  army  after- 
wards demolifhed  the  wall  •,  forced  the  paliffades 
out  of  the  intrenchment,  and  carried  them  off. 

After  this  fuccefs,  whereby  the  Athenians  were 
matters  of  the  northern  parts,  they  began,  the 
very  next  day,  a  ftill  more  important  work,  and 
which  would  quite  finilh  their  inclofure  of  the  city  » 
viz,  to  carry  a  wall  fiom  the  hills  of  Epipote, 
>vcft\v4rd,  through  the  plain  and  the  fens  as  far  as 

the 
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the  great  harbour.    To  prevent  this,  the  bcficged,  Darius 
beginning  the  fame  kind  of  vfovk  as  they  had  car-  ^^"^"^^ 
ried  on  on  the  other  fide  ;  drew  from  the  city, 
throogh  the  fens,  a  fofs  lined  with  palifiades,   to 
prevent  the  Athenians  from  carrying  their  contrc- 
vallations  as  far  as  the  fea.    But  the  latter,  after 
finifhing  the  firft  part  of  the  wall  on  the  hills  of 
Epipolae,  rcfolved  to  attack  the  lined  fofs.    For 
this  purpofe,  they  ordered  their  fleet  to  fail  from 
Thapfus  to  the  great  harbour  of  Syracufe,  it  having 
continued  |in  that  road  hitherto  ;  and  the  befieged 
had  always  the  fca  open  to  them,  by  which  the  be- 
(iegers  were  obliged  to  get  their   provifions  from 
Thapfus   by    land.     The  Athenian?  came    down 
therefore  from   Epipolse,    into  the  plain,  before 
day-break  -,  when  throwing  planks  and  beams  in 
that  part  where  the  fea  was  only  flimy  and  more 
firm  than  in  other  places ;  they  immediately  car- 
ried  the  grcatefl:  part  of  the  fofs  that  was  lined 
with  paliflades,  and  then  the  remaining  part,  after 
having  beat  the  Syracufans ;  for  thefe  gave  way, 
and  retired  ;  fuch  as  were  on  the  right,  towards 
the  city,   and  the  reft  towards  the  river.    Three 
hundred    chofen  Athenians   having  attempted  to 
cut  off  the  paiTage  of  the  latter,  flew  towards  the 
bridge  :  but  the  enemy's  cavalry,  the  greateft  pait 
of  which  were  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  rcpulfed 
*them;  and  afterwards  rufhed  on  the  right  wing  of 
the  Athenians,  and  put  the  firft  batallions  into  dif- 
order.     Lamachus  perceiving  this  from  the  left 
wing  where  he  commanded,  ran  thither  with  the 
Argivi  and  fome  bowmen  ;  but  having  forced  his 
way  over  a  ditch,  and  being  abandoned  by  his  fol« 
diers,  he  was  killed  with  five  or  fix  who  followed 
him.     The  body  of  the  enemy   imm(diatcly  went 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  river,  and  feeing  the  reft 
of  the  army  come  up,  they  rtiircd. 

At 
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Darius       At  the  fame  titne  their  right  wdig,  which  had 
^^'^"^*-  returned  towards  the  city,  recovered  their  ipirici 
by  this  fucceft,  and   came  and  drew  up  in  orda 
of  battle  before  the  Athenians  ;  after  having  de« 
tached  fome  troops  to  attack  the  fort  b<ttlt  on  the 
hills  of  Epipolas,  which  ferved  as  a  oiagitKifie  to 
the  enemy^  and  was  thought  to  be  undefended 
They  forced  an  intrenchmeot  that  corcs^ed  the  fort, 
but  Nicias  faviod  it.  .  He  was  fick  in  this  fere,  an^ 
at  that  time  inhisi)ed,  with  only  his  dooyefticks  a- 
bout  hin).    Animated  by  the  danger  and  the  pr^ 
fence  of  the  enemy,  he  ftrugsles  with  hia  indifpofi* 
tion  ;  rifes  up,  and  commands  his  ferrants  to  fet 
fire  immediately  to  all  the  timber,  lying  between 
the  intrenchment  and  the  fort  for  cfae  milicary  en- 
gines, and  to  the  engines  tbemfelves-     This  unex- 
posed conflagracion  flopped  the  Syracofans  ;  favcd 
Nicias,    the  fort,  and  all  the  rich  effe^  of  the 
Athenians;  for  thefe  hailed  to  fuccour  that  gene- 
rah    At  the  fame  time,  the  fleet  wa^s  feen  failing  in- 
.to  the  great  harbour,  according  to  the  orders  gi- 
ven for  (hat  purpofe.    The  Syracufans  having  per- 
ceived this  from  the  hill,  and  fearii^  xhqr  &oiild 
be  attacked  from  behind,  and  over-pawered  by  the 
land-forces,  they  retired,  and  returned  to  the  cky 
■with  all  their  forces  ;   now  no  longer  expcding, 
after  having  loll  their  fofs  lined   with  palif&des, 
that  it  would  be  pofllble  for  them  to  prevent  the    j 
enemy  from   carrying  on  their  cootrevalhitJOQ  as    | 
far  as  the  fca. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Athenians^  who  had  cod-  ' 
tented  themfelves  with  building  a  (ingle  wall  on  ^ 
the  hills  of  Epipolse,  and  through  fuch  places  as 
were  craggy  and  of  difficult  accefs,  being  come 
down  into  the  plain,  began  to  build,  at  the  foot 
•of  the  hills,  a  double  wall,  intending  to  carry  it 
as  far  as  the' fca  ;  'viz.  a  wall  of  cootrevallation  a- 
gainft  the  befiegcd,  and  another  of  circumvalla- 
tion  againil   thofe  Syracufan  troops  which  were 

out 
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out  of  the  dcy,  and  fuch  of  the  allies  as  might  Oahius 
come  to  fuccour  it.  ^Q"^"^*- 

From  that  day  Nicias,  who  now  was  the  fole 
general,  conceived  great  hopes  •,   for  feveral   na- 
tions of  Sicily,    which  hitherto   had  not  declared 
for  efther  fide,  came  and  joined  him  ;  and  there 
arrived  to  him,  frbm  all  quarters,  vefTels  laden  with 
"  provifions  for  his  army ;  all  parcies  being  eager  to 
go  over  to  him,  becaufe  he  had  now  got  the  up* 
per-band,  and  been  vaftly  fortunate  in  all  his  un- 
dertakings.    Already  the  Syracufans,  feeing  them- 
I  ieJv^s  blocked  up  both  by  fea  and  land,  and  lofing 
;  all  hopes  of  being  able  to  defend  their  city  any 
'  longer,   offered    to  come   to   an  accommodation. 
Gylippus,  who  was  juft  arrived  from  LaCedaemo- 
nia  to  their  affiftance,   having  heard,  in  his  paf- 
fege,  the  extremity  to  -which  they  were  reduced,  and 
^  looking  upon  the  whole  ifland  as  loft,  failed  for- 
ward neverthelefs  ;    not  in  the  view  of  defending 
Sicily,  but  only  to  preferve  to  the  nations  of  Italy, 
fuch  cities  as  were  fubjedl  to  them  in  that  ifland, 
'  if  it  were  not  coo  late,  and  if  this  could  be  done. 
For  fame  had  declared,  in  all  places,  that  the  A-    ' 
chentans   had  already   poflcfled  themfelvcs  of   the 
whole  ifland  *,  and  were  headed  by  a  general,  whofe 
wifdom  and  good  fortune  rendred  him  invincible. 
Nicias  bimfelf,  now,  ( contrary  to  his  natural  dif- 
pofition  )   confiding  in  his  own  ftrength,    and  e- 
lated  with  his  fuccefs  ^  perfuaded  alfo  by  the  fe- 
cret  advices  which  were  brought  him  daily  from 
Syracufe,    and  the  meffengers   who  were  lent  to 
him,  that  the  city  would  Immediately  capitulate, 
made  no  account  of  Gylippus's    approach ;    and 
therefore  did  not  endeavour  to  prevent  his  landing, 
cfpecially  when  he   heard   that    he    brought  but 
very  few  veflels  ;   for  which  reafon  Nicias  called 
him  a  trifling  pyrate,  not  worthy,  in  any  manner, 
his  notice.     But  a  general  ought  to  be  extremely 
careful,  not  to  grow  remifs  in  the  midft  of  fuc- 
i  ccfs. 
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Darius  cefe,  becaufe   the  kaft  negligence  tnay  prove  his 
il^Uilii-dcftruaion.      Had    Nicias   fcnt  the   fmallcft*  de- 
tachment, to  oppofe  Gylippus's  landing,  he  would 
have    taken    Syracufe,    and  the  whole  afFair  had 
been  ended. 

SECT.    Xllt. 

ST>f  Syracufans  refolve  to  capitulatfy  hut  Gylippus*s 
arrival  changes  the  face  of  affairs.  Nicias^  invo- 
lutttarily,  and  forced  to  it  by  bis  coUegues^  ^^^g^ges 
in  a  fea*figbt^  and  is  overcome^     His  land-forces  are 

alfo  defeated. 

NlNETE^NTJi     yJEAR     OF    tHE     WAR* 

A.  M.      nr  H  E  fortifications  of  the  Athenians  were  now 
3!r9i.         A    almoft  compleated  5  and  they  had  drawn  a 
Ant.  J.  C.  double   wall,  near  half  a  league  in  length,  along 
Thucyd.  ^^e  plain  and  the  fens  towards  the  great  port,  and 
1.  7.  p.  *  had  almoft  reached  it.     There  now  remained,  on 
485 -489  the  fide  towards  Trogilus,  only  a  fmall  part  of 
Plut  in     jj^g  ^jIi  |.q  ijg  finilhed.  The  Syracufans  were  thcre- 
w^y  ^,5, fore  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  an^  had  no  hopes  left, 
I>iodl.i3!fince  they  were  no  longer  able  to  defend   thcm- 
P«38,i39felves,  and  did  not  expeft  any  fuccours.     For  this 
reafon  they  refolved  to  furrender.     Accordingly,  a 
council  was  held,  to  fettle  articles  "of  capitulation, 
in   order  to  prefent  them  to  Nicias  ;  and  fcvcral 
were  of  opinion,  that  it  would  be  proper  to  ca- 
pitulate foon,  before  the  city  fhould  be  entirely  in- 
vefted. 

It  was  at  that  very  inftant,  and  in  the  moft  cri- 
tical junfture,  that  an  officer^  Gongyles  by  name, 
arrived  from  Corinth  on  board  a  galley  triremis. 
'  At  his  arrival,  all  the  citizens  flocked  round  him. 
He  then  declared  aloud,  that  Gylippus  would  be 
with  them  immediately,  and  was  followed  by  a 
great  many  other  gallies,  which  were  come  to  fiAC- 

cour 
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touxtbcm-  TteSyracufansaftonilhcd,  or  rather  ftu- Darius 
pified,  as  it  were,  wkb  this  news,  dare  not  give  cre-?i2Ii!5[i: 
cit  t6  it,    Whilft  they  ^cre  thus  ftuftuating,  and 
iii,  doubt,   i  courier  fent  by  Gylippus  came  up, 
who  acc^u'alrits  them  with  the  arrival  of  that  ge- 
neral,   and  orders  them  to  march  out  all  their 
troops   to  meet   him.     He  hlmfelf,    dfter  having 
taken  a*  fort,  in  his  way,  marched  ii)  battle  ar-»  Jega, 
ray,  direftly  for  Epip'ote  ;  and  coming  up  by  Eu« 
ryelus,  as  the  Athenians  had  done,  he  began  to 
prepare  to  attack  them  from  without  \  whilft  the 
Syracufkns  fhould  charge  them,  on  their  fide,  with 
the  forces  of  Syraeufe  and  his.     The  Athenians,  fur- 
prized  beyond  imagination  at  his  coming,  tirew  up 
haftily,  and  without  order,  in  bilttle"  array,  under 
the  wAlls.  "^  With  !*egard  to  himfclf,  laying  down 
his  arms  when  he  .was  come  pear,  he  fent  word  by 
a  herald,  that  he  would  iallo^  the  Athenians  only 
ifive'days  to  leave  Sicily.     Nicias  did  not  conde- 
scend to   make  thfe   leaft  anfwer  to  this  propofal  ; 
and  fome  of  his  foldiers  burfting  out  a  laughing, 
asiked  the  herald.  Whether  the  prefence'of  a  Lace- 
dcsmonian  privateer^  and  a  trifling  wand y  could  create 
an  j  change  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  «/y.    Both  fide« 
therefore  prepared  for  battle. 

Gylippus  ftormed  the  fort  of  Labdalon,  and  cut 
to  pieces  all  who  were  found  in  it.  -The  fame 
day  an  Athenian  galley  was  taken,  als  it  failed  into 
the  harbour.  Then  the  befieged  drew  a  wall  from 
the  city,  towards  Epipola?,  in  order  to  cut  ( about 
the  extremity  of  it)  the  fingle  wall  of  the  Atheni- 
ans ;  and  to  take  aWay  from  them  all' communication 
with  the  troops,pofted  in  thofe  intrenchments  which 
furrounded  the  city  on  the  north  fide  towards 
Tyche  and  Trogilus.  The  Athenians,  after  having 
finifhed  thevirall,  which  extended  a?  far  as  the  fca 
towards  the  great  harbour,  were. returned  to  the 
hills.  G/lippus  fpying,  in  the  Single  Wall  which 
the  Athenians  had  built  on  the  hills  of  Epipote, 

VoE.  III.  Hli  apart 
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a  part  that  was  weaker  and  lower  thaa  die  re^ 
marched  thither  in  the  night  with  hie  troops )  hot 
being  difcovered  by  the^  Atheidant  who  were  en- 
camped widiottt^  he  was  forced  to  retir^  opon  Ms 
feeing  them  adrance  direftly  towards  hkn.  Tber 
raifed  tbq  wall  higher,  and  themfrlvcs  imdertook 
the  guard  of  it;  idTcer  having  fixed  their  allies  in 
the  feverat  pofts  of  the  remainder  of  cbe  in- 
trenchment. 

Nidast  on  the  other  fide,  thought  proper  to 
fordfy  the  cape  of  Plemmyrianiy  whidi^  by  m 
running  into  the  fea,  ftraitned^  the  mouth  of  die 
great  harbour ;  and  hisdefign  thereby  was,  to  pro- 
cure prbrifions,  and  all  other  thingihe  might  want, 
the  more  eafily  ;  becaufe  that  the  Atheni^iii,  bf 
pofleffing  themfelves  of  that  po^  drew  near  the 
little  pore,  wherein  lay  the  ctiicf  naval  forces  of 
the  Syracufan$,  and  were  the  better  able  to  ob- 
(erve  the  various  motions  of  it ;  and  that  befides, 
by  having  the  fea  open,  they  would  not  be  forced 
to  draw  all  their  provifioos  from  die  bottom  of  the 
great  harbour ;  as  they  muft  necefiarily  do  Ihould 
the  enemy,  by  feizing  on  thd  mouth  of  it,  force 
them  to  keep  clofe  in  the  harbour,  in  the  manner 
they  then  die.  For  Nicias,  ever  fince  the  arrival 
of  Gylipptts,  had  no  hopes  left  but  from  fta*ward. 
Sending  therefore  his  fleet  and  part  of  his  troops 
thither,  he  built  thre^  forts,  by  which  the  fiiips 
were  eoalJed  to  Ije  at  anchor  i  and  there  feciired  a 
great  part  of  the  bagna^  and  ammunition.  It 
was  then  that  the  fe^nrmg  people  furred  very 
much  %  for,  as  they  were  obhged  to  go  a  great 
way  CO  fetch  wood  and  water,  they  were  fnrrottnd- 
ed  by  the  enemy^s  horfe,  the  dura  part  of  which 
wer^  pofted  atOlympia,  to  prevent  the  garrtfon 
of  Ptymmyrium  from  fallying  out,  and  were  maf- 
lers  of  the  field.  Advice  being  brou^  Ntdas, 
that  the  Corinthian  fleet  was  comii^  up,  he  lent 
twenty  g^iies  againft  iti  ordering  them  co  have 

an 
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in  .eye  on  the  enemy  towtrda  Locris»  Rh^amt  ^aeivs 
afid  the  reft  of  the  avenues  ef  Sicily.  NoTHyt. 

la  the  mean  time  Gylippaat  employing  thoje 
very  ftones  which  the  Athenians  had  got  together 
for  their  vife,  went  on  with  the  wall  which  che  Sy* 
cacofana  bad  hqffin  to  carry  through  Epipolce ;  and 
drew  up  daily  in  battle  array  before  it,  aa  did  che 
Athenians.    Whm  he  dm  it  was  a  proper  time  for 
engaging,  he  began  the  battle  in  the  fpot  lying 
between  the  two  walls.    The  narrownefs  of  it  ha* 
ving  made  his  cavalry  and  bowmen  of  no  ufe,  he 
came  off  with  lols,.  and  the  Athenians  fet  up  a 
trophy.    Gylippus,  to  rouze  che  fpiri^s  of  his  fol« 
dier8>  by  doing  them  juftice,  had  the  courage  to 
reprimch.  himfelf  for  the  ill  fuccels  they  had  met 
with  I  and  to  declare  publickly,  that  he«  ijkotthey, 
ka4  occafioned  the  late  defeat  1   becaufc  he  had 
made  them  fight  in  too  narrow  a  fpot  of  groiuid. 
Howevert  he  promtfcd  to  foon  ^ive  them  an  op* 
portvnityof  recovering  both  their  honour  and  ius  1 
and  accordingly,  the  very  next  day,  he  led  thema* 
gainft  the  enemy,  after  having;  exhorted  them  in 
we  ftrongeft  terms,  to  behave  m  a  manner  worthy 
ot  their  ahtient  fame  and  reputation.    Nicias  per- 
ceiving, that  chough  he  £hould  not  be  defirous  of 
coming  t6  a*  battle,  it  yet  would  be  abfolucely  ne« 
cefiarv  for  him  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  extend- 
ing taeir  wall  beyond  the  contrevaUation,  to  which 
they  had  already  got  very  near  1  ( becaufe  ocher^ 
wUe. this  would  be  granting  them  a  certain  viftory) 
he  therefore  marched  out  againft  the  SyracuGins. 
Gylippus  brdugbt  up  his  troops  beyond  that  place, 
v?here  the  walls  terminated  on  each  fide,  in  order 
(bat  he  might  leave  th^  more  room  to  extend  his 
forces  4  when  charging  the  enemy's  left  wing  with 
his  horie,  he  put  it  to  flight,  and  foon  after  de* 
fcated  the  right  wing.    We  have  here  an  inftance 
c^  the  nnghty  ofieAs  which  the  experience  and  abi-* 
litiesof  a  great  captain  are  capable  of  producing  : 
Vot.  III.  Hhz  for 
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Darius   for  (jylippus,  with  thcfamc  men,  the  fame  arms; 
NoTHtJs.'the.  fame  horfcs,  and  the   fame  ground ;  by  only- 
changing  his  order  of  battle,  defeated  the  Atheni- 
ans, and  beat  them  quite  to  their  camp.     The  fol- 
lowing night,  the  vidors  carried  on  their  wall  be- 
yond  the  contrevallation  of  the  Athenians,   and 
thereby  deprived  them  of  all  hopes  of  being  ever 
able  to  furround  them, 
Thucyd.       After  this  fuccefs,  the  Syracufans,  to  whole  aid 
1-  7-  P-     the  Corinthian   fleet  was   arrived   unperceived  by 
^^^jJ94that  of  the  Athenians,  rouzed  their  courage,  armed 
j»^fc.        feveral  gallies  ;  and  marching  injp  the  plains  with 
p.  536.    their  cavalry  and  other  forces,  took  a  great  number 
biod.1.13.  of  prifoners.    They  fent  deputies  to  Lacedsemo- 
P-  '39-    nia  and  Corinth  jto  deGre  a  reinforcement ;  Gylippus 
went  in  perfon  to  all  the  cities  of  Sicily,  to  follicit 
them  to  ioin  him  ;  and  he  won  over  the  greateft 

J>art  of  them,  who  accordingly  fent  him  powerful 
uccours.  Nicias,  finding  his  troops  leflen  daily, 
and  thofe  of  the  enemy  increafe,  began  to  be  dif- 
heartned  ;  and  not  only  fent  expreffcs  to  the  Athe- 
nians, to  acquaint  them  with  the  fituation  of  af- 
fairs, but  likewife  wrote  to  them  in  the  ftrongcft 
terms.  I  will  tranfcribe  his  whole  letter,  both  as 
it  gives  a  clear  and  €Xi&  account  of  the  ftate  of 
matters  at  that  time  in  Syracufe,  and  may  fcrvc  as 
a  model  for  fuch  kind  01  I'elations. 

*•  Athenians :  I  have  already  informed  you,  by 
*•  fcveral  expreffeS,  of  what  was  tranfading  here: 
**  but  it  is  neceffary  you  fhould  know  the  prcfent 
•*  fituation  of  things,  in  order  that  you  may  be 
*'  enabled  to  give  the  proper  orders.  After  we 
•'  had  been  vidiorious  in  feveral  engagements,  and 
**  almoft  compleated  our  contrevallation,  Gylip- 
•*  pus  arrived  in  Syracufe  with  a  body  of  Laccda^- 
^'  monian  and  Sicilian  troops  •,  when,  having  been 
••  defeated  the  firft  time,  he  was  viftoribus  the 
•*  fecond,  by  means  of  his  cavalry  and  bowmen. 

*'  By 
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*•  By  this  we  arc  iliut  up  in  our  intrfflchments,  Darius | 

•*  without  daring  to  make  any  attempt,  or  com- ^Sliili!! 

"  pleat  our  contrevallation,  bccaufc  of  the  fupe- 

**  riority  of  the  enemy's  forces  \  for  part  of  our 

**  foldiers  are  employed  in  guarding  our  forts,  and 

*•  confequently  we  have  not  an  opportunity  of  em- 

"  ploying  all  our  forces  in  battle.    Befides,  as  the 

"  Syracufans  have  cut  off  our  line^,  by  a  Wall,  in 

*•  that  part  where  they  were  not  compleated  j  it 

•V will  no  longer  be  poflibfe  for  lis.  to  inveft  the 

**  city,    unlefs  we  mould  force  their    intrench- 

**  ments;   fo   that  infte^d  of  bcGcging,  we  our 

•«  fclves  are  befieged,  and  dare  not  ftir  out,  for 

•*  fear  of  their  horfe. 

"  Not  contented  with  thefe  advantages,  they  are 
**  fending  for  new  fuccours  from  Peloponnefus, 
•^  and  have  fent  Gylippus  to  force  all  the  neutral 
**  cities  of  Sicily  to  fide  with  one  of  the  parties  ; 
«*  and  the  reft  to  furnilh  them  with  men  and  fliips, 
•*  to  attack  us  both  by  fea  and  land.  I  fay  by  fca, 
•*  which  though  this  be  a  very  furprlzing  circum- 
**  ftance,  is  yet  but  too  true.  For  our  fleets 
•*  which  before  was  cpnfidcrable,  from  the  good 
**  condition  of  the  gallies  and  failors,  is  now  very 
**  deficient,  in  thofe  very  particulars,  and  prodi- 
•*  gioufly  weakned. 

**  Our  gallics  leak  every  where;  we  not  being 
<«  able  to  draw  them  to  Ihore  to  refit,  for  fear, 
<*  left  thofe  of  the  enemy,  which  are  more  nu- 
••  merous,  and  p  better  condition  than  ours,  Ihould 
•*  attack  us  on  a  fudden,  which  they  feem  to 
•*  threaten  every  moment.  Bcfides,  we  are  under 
•*  a  neceffity  of  fending  many  up  and  down  to 
*•  ffuard  the  provifions,  which  we  are  forced  to 
^*  fetch  from  a  great  diftance,  and  bring  along  in 
*«  fight  of  the  enemy  5  fo  that  fhould  we  be  ever  fo 
«*  little  negligent  in  this  particular,  our  army 
j;  would  be  flarvcd. 

H  h  a  ft  With 
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DA&ivt       <<  With  regard  to  our  footers  and  lailorS)  theic 
y^*^"^*'  "  clecreafe  fenfibly  every  day.  i  for  as  great  iium^ 
*<  bers  of  them  go  either  marauding,  or  to  fetch 
M  wood  and  wacer>  (bey  are  often  cot  to  pkces  by 
*<  the   eneiny's  horfe.     Our  Jlaves,  allured  l^ 
**  the  neighbourhood  of  the  eqemy^s  camp*  de- 
••  fert  very  £ift  to  it.    iThe  forci^crs  which  ^w 
**  forced  mto  the  fervice,    diminilh  daily ;    and 
**  foch  as  have  been  raifed  with  money,  who  came 
*f  in  the  view  of  getting  plunder  rather  than  of 
*^  fighting  ^  finding  theml^lves.  baulked,  go  over 
^'  to  the  enemy  who  lies  fo  near  us,  or  elfe  hide 
«c  thaafelves  m  Sicily^  which  they  may  eafily  do, 
^^  in  fo  large  an  ifland.    A  great  number  of  do- 
*^  zens,  though  long  ufed  to  the  fea,  and  very 
**  well  flcillcd  m  the  working  of  gallies,  they  yet, 
•*  by   bribing  the   captains,   put  others  in  their 
«*  room  who  are  wholly  unexperienced,  and  incapa- 
**  bleof  fervin^,  and  by  that  means  have  quite  ovcr- 
**  turned  all  difcipline.    I  am  now  writing  to  men 
^^  perfe£bly  well  verfed  in  naval  atfairs ;  and  who 
"  ar?  very  fci)fiblc,  that,  when  order  is  negleded, 
^'  thinp;s  grow  worfe  and  worfe,  and  a  fleet  muft 
"  inevitably  be  deftroyed* 

**  BuF  the  moft  unhappy  circumftance  is,  that 
^*  though  i  am  generaliflimo,  I  yet  cannot  pot  a 
^^  ftop  to  thefe  dtforders^    For  (Atbentafis)  jxm 
V  are  very  fefxfible,  that  fuch  is  your  difpoficion, 
*'  that  you  do  not  eafily   brook    reftramt  2  be* 
*^  fides,  I  do  not  know  where  to  fumifii  my  felf 
**  with  failors,  whilft  the  enemy  get  numbers  from 
•*  all  quarters.    It  is  not  in  the  power  of  our  Si- 
**  cilian  allies  to  aid  us ;  and  fiaould  the  cities  of 
**  Italy,  whence  we  draw  pur  provifions,  (hesLting 
^  the   extremity  to  which  we  are  reduced,   and 
•*  your  not  takfng  the  le^.  care  to  fend  us  any 
**  fuqcour.;  join  themfelyta  to  the  Syracufans,  wt 
**  are  undone  ;  and  the  enemy  urill  have  no  occa- 
♦•  fion  to  fight  u«- 

••  I  could 
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/*  I C0U14  ^tC  of  diing^  which  would.l?c  inoreI>ARiv) 
^^  agreeable,  but  of  noae  that  coulfi  be  more  ad-  ^^^"^V 
^*  vantagepus  caypv»  nor  which  could  better givp 
^*  you  a  more  iuu  idea  of  thefubjefts  on  which  yoq 
^'  are  to  deliberate.    I  am  fenfible  that  you  love 
*'  to  h9frc  fuch  advtc^  only  Tent  yoil  aa  arc  plea- 
'*  iingi  but  then  I  Jknow  on  the  other  fide,  that 
<*  when  afiairs  turn  out  otherwife  than  you  ex- 
**  peOed  and  hoped  for,  you  accufe  thofe  who 
^^  aeceiFed  jou  i   which  prompted  me  to  give 
^  you  a  fincere  and  genuine  account  of  things, 
*^  without  concealing  a  fingle  circumilance.    By 
^*  the  way  I  am  p  inform  you,  that  no  com- 
<«  plaints  qm  be  juftly  made  either  againft  the 
<<  officers  or  coounon  foldiers,  both  having  don^ 
"  their  duty  very  faidifully. 
^^  Bi^  now   tnat  the  Sicilians   join  all   their 
&rces  againft  us»  and  expeft  a  new  army  from 
Peloponnefus  ^  you  mav  lajr  this  down  as  the 
foundation  for  your  deliberations,  that  our  pre- 
^^  fent  troops  are  not  fuffident;    and  therefore, 
^  we  either  muft  be  recalled ;  or  elle  a  land  and 
**  iiaTal  force,  ecjual  to  the  former,  muft  be  fent^us, 
^  and  money  in  propor,tion.    You  likewiie  muft 
*^  think  of  appointing  a  perfon  to  fucceed  me ; 
*•  it  being  impoffible  for  me,  by  reafon  of  my 
**  aephireuc    pains,    to   fiiftain  any    longer  the 
^^  weight  of  tlu;  command.  Methinks  I  defer ve  this 
♦*  favour  at  your  hands,  on  account  of  the  fcrviccs 
•*  I  have  done  you,  in  the  fcveral  commiffions 
^*  you  beftowed  upon  me,  fo  long  as  my  health 
^*  would  permit  me  to  a£l. 

*^  To  conclude  i  whatever  refolution  you  may 
^^  come  to,  the  requpft  I  have  to  make,  is,  that 
*•  you  would  execute  it  fpeedily,  and  in  the  very 
*^  beginyng  of  the  fi>rii^.  The  fuccours  which 
^^  our  enemies  mveet  with  in  Sidly  are  all  ready  i 
•^  but  thofe  which  they  tfj^et  from  Peloponnefus 
^^  may  ba  hugor  in  comiuc.    tiowcver,  fix  this 

Hh4  rill 
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Dailius  ««  in  your  mihcU,  that  if  yofudonot  «ert  your- 
NoTHustc  felves,    the  Laccdsemoniam    vr\\\  not  fail,    as 
•*  they  have  already  done,  -  to  get  the  ftart  c£ 
i«  you.**  ' 

The  Athenians  were  ftrongly  aflfefted  with  this 
letter,  and  it  made  as  great  iein  imprcffion  on  their 
minds  as  Nicias  expe6fced  ft  would.-  Howevir,  they 
did  not  think  'proper  to  appoint  him  a  fucccffor  ; 
and  only  nominated  two  officers  who  were  under 
him,   vi:^.,  Menander  and  Euthydemus,  to  aflift 
him  till  fuch  time  as   other   generals   fhould  be 
fcnt.    Eurymcdon  and  Demofthenes  were  chofen 
to  fucceed  Lamachus  and  Alcibiades.    The  for- 
mer fet  out  immediately  with  ten  gallies,  and  feme 
120/tfZw// money,  about  the  winter  folftice,   to  afiure  Niriai 
that  a  fpe^dy  fuccour  fhould  be  fent  him  ;  during 
whi(!:h,  the  latter  was  railing  troops  and  contriba- 
tions,  in  order  to  fet  fail  the  following  fpriRg. 
Thucyd.       "^^^  Lacedaemonians,  oii  the  other  fide,  being 
l7P-  494«fupportcd  by  the  Corinthians;  were  very  induftri- 
—496  &  ous  in  preparing  reinforcements  to  fend  into  Sicily, 
l)iod  M^^  ^"^  ^®  tnttt,  Attica,    in  order  to  keep  the  Athe- 
p.°i4o.    "'^'^  fleet  from  failing  towards  that  iflaad.     Ac- 
A.  M.      cordingly    they  entred  Attica   eirly,    under  the 
3591-      command  of  king  Agis;    and  after  having  laid 
413!        ^^^^  the  country,  they  fortified  Decelia;  having 
divided  thef  work  among  all  the  forces,  to  make 
the  greater  difpatch.    This  poft  is  about  an  hun- 
dred  and  twenty  furlongs  from  Athens,  that  is, 
*  about  fix  french  leagues,    and  the  fame  diftance 
from  Boeotia.     Alcibiades  was  perpetually  addrcf- 
fing  the  Lacedaemonians ;  and  could  not  be  eafy, 
till  he    had  prevailed  With  them    to  begin  that 
work/   This  annoyed  the  Athenians  moft  of  all : 
for  hitherto  thie    enemy,    retiring  after  they  had 
laid  wafte  the  Athenian  territories,  the  latter  were 
unmoleftcd  all  the  reft  of  the  year  5    but  ever 

fince  Decelia  had  been  fortified,  the  garrlfofi  kfc 

"  * ;  in 
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in  it  was  for  wcr  making  incurfioRs,   and  filled  Darius 
the  Athenians  with  perpetual  alarms^  Athens  be-  Nothuj. 
ing  now  become  a  kind  of  fortrefs  j    for,  in  the 
day-time,  a  guard  was  mounted  at  all  the  gates  ; 
and   in  the  night,  all  the  citizens  were  either  on 
the  walls,  or  under  arms.     Such  veflels  as  brought 
provifions  firom  the  ifland  of  Eobcea,  and  which 
oefore  had  a  much    fkorter  pafiage  by  Dccelia, 
were  forced  to  go  round  about,  in  order  to  doubia 
the  cape  of  Surium  ;    by  which  means  provilions^ 
as  well  as  sodds  imported,  grew  much  dearer.  To 
heighten  the  calamity,    upwards  of  twenty  thou- 
land  flaves,  the  greateft  part  of  whom  were  Arti- 
ficers, went  over  to  the  enemy,  t(>  fly  from  the 
exOFeme  mifery  with  which  the-jrfty  was  afflided 
The  cattje  of  all  kinds  died.     Moft  of  the  horfes 
were  lanied,  they  being  continually  upon  guard, 
or  making  incurfions.    So  univ^rfal  a  havock  be- 
ing made,  and*  the  Athenians  enjoying  no  longer 
the  revenues  which  arofe  from  the  produce  of  their 
lands,  there  was  a  prodigious  fcarcity  of  money  ; 
infomuch  that  they  were  forced  to  take  the  twen- 
tieth part  of  all  the  imports,   to  fupply  their  u- 
fual  fubfidies. 

In  the  mean  time  Gylippus,  who  had  gone  round  Thucyd. 
Sicily,  brought  as  many  men  as  he  could  poffi-^  P-497 
biy  raife  in  the  whole  ifland  ;  and  prevailed  with  pi^^i^ 


m. 


the  Syracuians  to  fit  out  the  ftrongeft  fleet  in  their  Nic. 
power,  ahd to  hazard  a  battle  at fca,  upon  the  pre- P.  y^- 
fumption  that  the  fuccefs  would  anfwer  the  great-  ^  , '^^ 
nefs  of  the  enterprize.    This  advice  was  ftrongly^' 
enforced  by  Hermocrates,  who  exhorted  the  Sy- 
r^cufans,  to  not  refign  to  their  enemies  the  em- 
pire of  the  feas.    He  obferved,    that  the  Athe- 
nians themfelves  had  not  received  it  from  their 
anceftors,  nor  been  always  poflefled  of  it :    That 
the  Perfian  war  had  in  a  manner  forced  them  into 
the  knowledge  of  naval  affairs,  and  to  accuftom 
themfelves  to  the  ocean>  notwithftanding  two  great 

obftades. 
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Daiivi  obftacles,  trfzi  their  ciifiM^oo,  ud  thr  fitoaticMi 
?i2I»IIS*  of  their  city,  which  ftood  at  a  confidenble  dsf* 
tance  from  the  fea  :  That  thtf  iiad  flSftdo  dtem* 
felves  formidable  to  ochftr  nations,,  not  (6  much 
by  their  real  ftrength  as  by  their  courage  aad  in- 
trepidity :  That  they  ought  to  copy  tliem  i  ami 
fince  they  had  to  do  with  enemies  who  were  lb 
cnterprizing,  it  •  was  fit  they  ihould  be  equally 
daring. 

This  advice  was  approved «  and  aMordingly  a 
large  fleet  waa  equipped.  Gylippus  led  out  all  bis 
knd-forces  in  the  eight-timr,  to  attack  the  forti 
of  PlemmyriuiD.  Thirty  five  g^dlies  of  Syracufe 
which  were  in  the  great  harbonr,  and  forty  five  in 
the  leflery  where  was  an  arfenal  for  IbipSf  were  or- 
dered to  advance  towards  Plemmyrium  %  to  ino- 
jnidate  the  Athenians  when  they  Ihould  fee  them- 
selves atucked  both  by  &sl  and  land  at  cbe  fame 
time.  The  Athenians,  at  this  news,  went  on  board 
alfo ;  and,  with  twenty  five  fliips,  fiuled  to  fi^^bt 
the  thirty  fiveSyracufan  veflels  which  were  iailug 
out  againft  them  from  the  great  harbour  i  awl  ^p- 
pofed  thirty  five  more  to  the  forty  fivie  of  the  ene- 
my ,which  were  come  out  of  the  little  port.  A  fiiarp 
engagement  was  fought  at  the  mouth  of  the  great 
harbour ;  one  party  endeavouring  to  fiirce  their 
way  into  it,  and  the  other  t0  keep  them  oat. 

Thofe  who  defended  the  ibrts  of  Plemmyriimi, 
having  flocked  to  the  ihore  to  view  the  battle, 
Gylijppus  attacked  the  forts  unexpeAedly  tnr  day- 
break ;  and  havii^  carried  the  gfwteft  oi  tbem 
by  fl:orm,  the  (bldiera  who  defisodod  the  other  two, 
were  fo  terrified,  that  they  were  abandoacd  in  a 
moment.  After  this  advantage  tbe.Syfaeufans  fuf- 
tained  a  confiderable  \o&  •,  for  fuoh  of  their  vefleb 
as  fought  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour*  (^er 
having  forced  the  Athenians)  ba^ed  inriouilf  oae 
againft  the  other  as  diey  eateeed  k  io  diforder ; 
and  by  that  means  flufted  the  viftory  to  tteir  ear 

mies. 
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mtt^f  who  were  not  oonteoted  widi  purfiiinjg  tbem^  Da&ivs 
but  alfo  gave  ch^tfe  to  thofe  who  were  vidorious  ^^'^^^*' 
in  the  great  harbour.  Eleven  Syracufan  galliet 
were  funk»  and  great  numbers  of  the  failors  in 
them  killed*  Three  were  taken  ;  but  the  Athe« 
nians  likewife  loft  three,  and  after  towing  thofe 
of  the  encmv,  chey  rai&d  a  trophy  in  a  little 
ifland  lying  before  Plemmyrtum,  and  retired  to 
the  center  of  their  camp. 

The  Syracufant  alfo  raifed  three  trophies  for 
their  uking  of  the  three  forts>  and  after  razing 
one  of  the  unaller,  they  repaired  the  fortifications 
of  the  other  two^  and  put  garrifoos  into  them.  Se* 
veral  Athenians  had  been  either  killed  or  made 
prifooers  there ;  and  great  fums  of  money  were 
taken,  the  property  of  the  government,  as  well  as 
of  merchants  and  capuins  of  gallics,  befides  z 
large  quantity  of  ammunition  ;  {his  being  a  kin4 
of  magazine  for  the  whole  army.  They  likewife  . 
loft  the  ftores  and  rigging  of  forty  gallies,  with 
three  fliips  that  lay  in  the  dock.  But  a  more  con- 
fiderable  circumftance  was,  GyUppus  thereby  pre* 
vented  Nicias  from  getting  proviuons  and  ammn^ 
nitton  (b  eafily  i  for,  whilft  the  latter  was  poOeft  • 
of  Plemmyrium,  they  procured  thefe  fecurely  and 
exjxeditioufly  \  whereas,  after  their  bemg  difpoOcflcd 
of  it,  it  was  eaually  difficult  and  hazardous,  be-^ 
caufe  they  could  not  bring  in  any  thing  widiout 
drawing  their  fwords  v  the  enemy  lying  at  anchor 
juft  off  their  fiirt.  Thus  che  Athenians  could  gee 
no  provifions  without  fighting  ;  which  .difpirite4 
the  foidiers  very  much,  and  threw  the  whole  army 
into  a  great  conftemation. 

There  afterwards  was  a  little  skirmifh  in  de-  Thacyi 
fending  aftaccado  which  the  inhabitants  had  made ''^^^^^^ 
in  the  fea,  at  the  entrance  of  the  old  harbour,  to  ^^  ' 
lecure  the  fliipping.    The  Athenians  having  raifed 
towers  and  parapets  on  a  laige  (hip,  drove  it  as 
near  as  pgffibl^  1:0  the  ftaccados  in  order  that  it 

might 
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Darius   might  ferve  as  a  bulwark  to  fomc  (hips  which  car- 
iiHIHiried  military  engines,    wherewith  they  forced  up 
ftakes,  by  the  help  of  pullies  and  ropes ;    exclu- 
five  of  thofe  which  the  divers  fawed  in  two ;  the 
befieged  defending  themfelves  with  their  harbour, 
and  the  enemies  with  their  tower.    Such  ftakes  as 
had  been  forced  in,  level  with  the  furfacc  of  the 
Water,  in  order  to  ftrand  thofe  veflels  that  fhould 
come  near  them,  were  the  hardeft  to  force  away. 
The  divers  alfo  bribed  the  enemy,   and  moii  of 
the  ftakes  were  tore  up  *,  but  then  others  were  im- 
mediately drove  in  their  places.    The  utmoft  ^ef- 
forts were  ufed  on  both  fides,  in  the  attack  as  well 
as  the  defence, 
Tkucyd.       One  circumftance  which  the  befieged  confidered 
1^-  P-  5<^  of  the  greateft  importance,  was,  to  attempt  a  fecood 
Pjut!  ^in    engagement  both  by  fea  and  land,  before  the  fleet, 
Nic.        and  other  fuccouTS  fcnt  by  the  Athenians,  fhould' 
P-.  5^5^'    be  arrived.    They  bad  concerted  fre(h  meafores 
1  Ao     ^^^^  regard  to  fea- fights,  by  taking  advantage  of 
?4i,        the  errors  they  had  committed  in  the  laft  engage- 
ment.   The  changes  made  m  the  gailiess    were, 
their  prows  were  now  fliorter,   and  at  the  fame 
'       time  ftronger  and  more  folid  than  before.    For 
this  purpo^,   they  fixed  great  pieces  of  timber, 
projeding  forward,    on  each  fide  of  the  prows ; 
and  to  thefe  pieces  they  joined  beams  by  way  of 
props.    Thefe  beams  extended  to  the  length  of 
fix  cubits  on  each    fide  of  die  vefTel,  both  within 
and  without.    By  this  they  hoped  to  gayi  the  ad- 
vantage over  the  gallics  of  the  Athenians,  which 
did  not  dare,    becaufe  of  the  weaknefe  of  their 

grows,  to  attack  an  enemy  in  front,  but  only  in 
ank ;  not  to  mention  that,  fliould  the  battle  be 
fought  in  the  harbour,  they  would  not  have  room 
to  l^read  themfelves,  nor  to  pafs  between  two 
galhes,  in  which  lay  their  greateft  art  ;  nor  to 
tack  about,  after  they  fliould  have  been  repulfed, 
in  order  to  return  to  the  onfet  i  wkereas  tl^  Syra* 

cniaosi 
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cu&ns,  by  their  being  mailers  of  the  whole  extent ^ariits 
of  the  harbour,   would  have  all  thefe  advantages,  tl2IiiIL!l 
and  might   reciprocally   affift   one  another.     On 
thefe  circumftanccs  the  latter  founded  the  hopes 
they  entertained  of  gaining  the  viftory- 

uylippus  therefore  firft  drew  all  the  infantry 
out  of  the  camp,  and  advanced  towards  that  part 
of  the  contrevalladon  of  the  Athenians  which 
faced  the  city  ;  whilft  the  troops  of  Olympia 
marched  towards  the  other,  and  their  gallies  fee 
fail. 

Nicias  did  not  care  to  venture  a  fccond  battle, 
faying,  that  as  he  expefted  a  frefh  fleet  every 
moment,  and  a  great  reinforcement  which  De- 
mofthenes  was  bringing  with  all  fpeed  ^  it  would 
betray  the  greatest  want  of  judgment,  fhould  he, 
as  his  troops  were  inferiour  in  number  to  thofe  of 
the  enemy,  and  already  fatigued,  hazard  a  battle 
without  being  forced  to  it.  On  the  contrary, 
Menander  and  Euthydemus,  who  had  jufl:  before 
been  appointed  to  (hare  the  command  with  Nicias, 
till  the  arrival  of  Demofthcncs  j  fired  with  ambi- 
tion, and  jealous  of  thofe  generals,  they  wanted 
to  perform  fomc  mighty  exploit,  to  bereave,  the 
one  of  his  glory  ;  and,  if  poflible,  eclipfe  that  of 
the  other.  The  pretence  they  alledged  on  this 
occalion  was,  the  fame  and  reputation  of  Athens ; 
and  they  aflferted  with  fo  much  vehemence,  that 
k  would  be  entirely  deftroyed,  fhould  they  fhun 
the  battle,  fince  the  Syracufans  offered  it  them  i 
that  they  at  laft  forced  Nicias  to  a  compliance. 
The  Athenians  had  feventy  five  gallies,  and  the 
Syracufans  eighty. 

The  firft  day,  the  fleets  continued  in  fight  of 
each  dthcr,  in  the  great  harbour,  without  enga- 
ging ;  and  only  a  few  skirmiflies  were  fought,  af- 
ter which"  both  parties  retired  :  ahd  it  was  jufl:  the 
lame  with  the  land  forces.  The  Syracufans  did 
not  make  the  leaft  motion  the  fecond  day.  Ni- 
3  CIS, 
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Da&ius  cias,  taking  adrantage  of  this  iaa£ttyit]rt  •  caoftd 
^^'^''^*'  the  tranfports  to  draw  up  in  a  line,  at  fome  di- 
ftatHrefrom  otic  another  i  id  order  that  his  gallies 
might  retire  behind  them  with  faiety^  ici  cafe  he 
ihould  be  defeated.  On  the  morrow^  the  S^ra* 
cufans  came  up  fooner  than  ufual,  when  ji  great 
pare  of  the  day  was  {pent  in  skJrmiihiiigp»  after 
which  they  retired.  The  A theniaM  did  not  Gippoi^ 
they  would  return,  but  imagined  that,  fear  had 
made  them  fly  :  but  haring  refreflied  themUres 
in  great  diligence,  and  returning  on  bMcd  dior 
rallies,  they  attacked  the  Athenians  who  were  far 
From  expefting  diem*  The  latter  being  ndw  far- 
^  ced  16  return  immediately  on  board  (heir  ihips» 

iF  they  entered  them  In  great  diforder,  fo  th^t  they 

had  not  time  to  draw  them  up  in  a  line  of  battle, 
and  moft  of  the  failors  were  faftia^  YiAor^  did 
not  long  continue  in  iufpcinccf.  The  Atbcniamt 
after  making  a  fhort  and  (light  refmancc*  rettrel 
behind  their  line  of  tranfport  ihips*  The  encoBy 
purfued  them  thither,  and  were  ftopt  by  the  laiK 
yards*  of  thofe  (hips,  to  which  were  fined  *  dol* 
phins  of  lead  Which,  being  very  heavy,  had  ihey 
fallen  on  the  bn^nfy^S  gallies  would.{»yefiiak  tbem 
at  once.  The  Athenians  lp(t  (ettjct  gaHies  in  this 
engagement,  and  a  great  number  .of  foldicra  were 
either  killed  or  taken  pf  ifoners^ 
Thucyd.  This  lofs  threw  Nici'as  into  th^  utmofb  coofter* 
J^P^5» 3 nation.    AH  the  misfortunes   he  had:  met   with» 

Plut!  in  ^^^^  f^"^c  ^^^  ^^^^  ^?  ^^  fi^  enjoyed,  the  fu- 
Nic.  ^Ytmc  command  came  into  Ihs  mind.i  and  he  now 
"^  537'    IS  involved  in  a  greater  than  any  of  .them»  by  hb 


p  ill     co'nplyirig  with  the  advice  of  his  collegues)   Whilft 

142.    *    he  was  revolving  thefe  gloomy  ideas,  Doiooftht* 

nes's    fleet  was  (ccn  cQming    forward    in    gmc 

pomp,  and  with  fuch  an  air  as  ftould  fill  the  e« 

♦  7%  ef^ine^  fi  'violent  'Kat  its  motitfh  (rok  tiwfb  agiJk^ 
from  the  deck  to  the  bold, 

oemy 
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tiemywith  dretd:  irwas  mm  the  day  after  the  DAmvt 
battle;  This  fleet  conflfted  of  fevcntythree  gal^NorHVf> 
lieit  on  board  of  which  were  five  dioufand  fighc^ 
tng  men,  and  about  three  thoufand  archers,  flin« 
gers  and  bowmen.  All  thefe  gallies  were  richly 
trhnmed  s  their  prows  being  adorned  with  (hiniog 
ftreamert,  manned  with  ftout  rowers,  commanded 

Sf  good  officers,  and  echoing  with  the  found  of 
ariohs  and  trumpets  1  Dempfthenes  having  a^ 
feded  an  air  of  pomp  and  triumph,  purpofely  n 
firike  terror  rato  the  enemy. 

This  gdlant  fight  alarmed  them  indeed  beyond 
expreffion.  They  did  not  fee  any  end,  or  even 
the  le&ft  fufpenfion  of  their  calamities :  all  they 
bad  hitherto  done  or  fuflfiered  was  as  nothing,  and 
their  work  was  to  bqpin  again*  What  hopes 
could  they  entertain,  oT being  able  to  weary  out 
the  patience  of  the  Athenians,  fmce,  though  they 
had  a  camp  intrenched  in  the  middle  of  Attica^ 
they  yet  were  able  to  fend  a  fecood  army  into 
Sicuy,  as  confiderable  as  the  former  \  and  that 
their  power  as  well  as  dieir  courage,  feemed,  not- 
withSR:anding  the  mighty  lofles  thev  hsd  fifftained« 
inftead  of  duninilhing*io  increafe  qaily  ? 

Demofthenes,  having  nuide  an  exadt  enquiry 
into  the  ftate  of  things,  imagined  that  it  would 
not  be  proper  for  him  to  lofe  time  as  Nicias  had 
done,  who,  having  l);)read  an  univerfal  terror  at 
his  firft  arrival,  became  afterwards  the  oh}t&  of 
contempt,  for  his  having  wintered  in  Cauna,  in- 
ftead  or  going  direftly  to  Syracufe ;  and  had  af« 
terwards  given  Gylippus  an  opportunity  of  throw* 
ing  troops  into  it.  He  flattered  himfelf  with  the 
hopes,  that  he  ihould  be  able  to  uke  the  city  at 
the  firft  attack,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  alarm 
which  the  news  of  his  arrival  would  fpread  in 
every  part  of  it,  and  by  that  means  fhould  imme« 
diately  put  an  end  to  the  /war  :  orherwife,  4ie  in« 
tended  to  raife  the  fiege,  and  no  longer  harrafs 
I  and 
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Darius  and  lefltn  the  troops,  bv  fighoBg  battles,  which 

t -:  were  ever  undecifivc ;  nor  quite  cxhauft  the  city 

of  Athens,  by.  eniploying  its  creafurcs  in  ncedlcfi 
cxpences. 

Nicias,  frighted  at  this  bold  and  precipitate  re- 
folution  of  Pcmofthcncs,  conjured  him  not  to  be 
fo  hafty,  but  to  take  time  to  weigh  things  deli- 
berately, that  he  might  have  no  caufe  to  repent  of 
what  he  had  .  done.  He  obfcrvcd  xo  him,  that 
the  enemy  would  be  ruined  by  delays  5  that  their 
provifions  as  well  as  money  was  quite  confumed  ; 
that  their  allies  were  going  to  abandon  them  ; 
that  they  muft  foon  be  reduced  to  fuch  extremity, 
for  want  of  provifions,  as  would  force  them  to 
furrender, .  as  they  had  before  refolvcd  :  For  there 
were  certain  pcrlons  in  Syracufc  who  carried  on  a 
fecret  corrcfpondence  with  Nicias,  and  exhorted 
him  not  to,  be  impatient,  becaufe  the  Syracufans 
were  tired  with. the  war  and  with  Gylippus  5  and 
that  (hoiild  the  neceffity  to  which  they  were  re- 
duced be  cyer  fo  little  increaied,  they  then  would 
furrender  at  difcretion. 

As  Nicias  did  not  explain  himfelf  clearly,  and 
would  not  declare  in  cxprcfs  terms,  that  fure  and 
certain  advices  were  fent  him  of  whatever  was  tranf- 
afted  in  the  city,  his  rcmonftrances  were  confi- 
dered  as  an  efFcft  of  the  fear  and  dilatorinefs  with 
which  he  had  always  been  reproached.  **  Such, 
*'  faid  they,  arc  his  ufual  flownefles,  delays,  dif- 
"  trufts,  and  fearful  precautions,  whercbjr  he  has 
**  deadned  all  the  vivacity,  and  cxtinguiflicd  all 
•'  the  ardour  of  the  troops,  by  his  not  marching 
**  them  immediately  againft  the  enemy  ;  but,  on 
"  the  contrary,  by  deferring  to  attack  them,  till 
*'  his  own  forces  were  weakncd  and  defpifed.**  This 
made  the  reft  of  the  generals  and  all  the  officers 
come  over  to  Demofthenes's  opimon,  and  Nicias 
himfdf  was  ac  laft  forced  to  acquicfce  with  it. 

Demofthenes, 
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Deiriofthertcs/afrei'*  having  attafckcd  to  no  pur- Darius 
pole  the  wan  which  ciic.the  eoritreVairatidri  ot  thc^!i2I2Z!i 
bcfiegers,  corifiiicd  hinnfclf  to  the  attack  of  EpI* 
polae,  from  a  fuppofition  that  fhbuld  he  once  be 
ma{ter  of  ir^  th6  wall  would  be  left  quite  unde- 
fended.    He   therefore  took    proWiQons  for  fivci 
days,  with  workmen,  implements,  and  eVery  thing 
neceflary    for  him   to  defend  that   poft   after  he 
fhbuld  be  poflTcffed  of  it.'     As  there  was  no  going 
up  to  it  in  the  day-time  undifcovered,  he  marched 
thither  in   the  night  '^ich  all  his  forces,  fortified 
by  Eurymedon  and  Menandtr ;  Nicias  flaying  be- 
hind to  guard  the  camp.     They  went  up  by  the 
way  of  Euryelus,   as  before,  unpefccivcd  by  the 
centinels;    they  attack  the  firft  intrenchment,  and 
ftorm  it,  after  killing  part  of  thofe  who  defended 
It.     Demofthenes,   not  fatisfied   with   this   advan^^ 
tage,  to  prevent  the  ardour  of  his  foldiers  from 
cooling,  and  not  delay  the  execution  of  his  defign, 
inarches  forward.     During  this  interval,  the  forces 
cff  th6  city,  foftained  by  Gylippus,  march,  under 
arms,  out  of  the  intrenchments.    Being  fciied  with 
aftoniihmentt  which  the  darknefs  of  the  night  in- 
creafed,  they  were  imtnediatcly  repulfed  and  put 
to  flight.     But  as  the  Athenians  advanced  in  dif- 
ol-der,  to  force  whatever  might  refift  their  arms, 
for  fear  lefl  the  enemy  might  rally  again,  fhould 
time  be  allowed  them  to  breathe  and  recover  from 
their  furprize  ;    they    are  flopt    at  once  by  the 
Boeotians,  who  make  a  vigorous  fland  ;  and  march'^ 
ing  againft  the  Athenians  with  their  pikes  down- 
ward,   they  repulfe  them  with  great  fhouts^  and 
make  a  dreadful  flaughter.     This  fpreads  an  uni- 
verfal   terror  into  the   reft  df  the  army.     Thofe 
who  fied  cither  drag  along  fuch  as  were  advancing 
to  their  afllftance  -,   or  elfe^    miflaking  them  for 
enemies^  turn  their  arms  againft  them*    They  now 
were  all  mixed  indifcriminately^  it  being  Impoflible 
to    difcovcr   objects  in   the  horrors  of   a  night, 
.Vol.  Ill,  1  i  Which 
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Dakivs    which  was  HOC  to  gloomy  as  to  take  away  die 
NoTHua.  figKf  of  tfaem,  nor  yet  lig^c  eoough  to  diftii^ailh 
chofe  which  were   feen.    The  Achenians  fought 
for  one  another  to  no  purpofe ;  and  from  their 
often  askina  the  wprd^  by  which  method  only 
they  were  able  to  find  out  one  another^  a  ftrange 
confufion  of  founds  was  heard^  which  occafioned 
no  little  trouble  *»  not  to  mention  that  they,  by  this 
means^i  divulged  the  word  to  theenemy,  and  could 
not  learn  theirs ;  becaufe  by  their  being  together 
and  in  a  body,  they  had  no  occafion  to  repeat  it. 
In  the  mean  time,  thofe  who  were  purfued,  preci- 
pitated themfelves  from  the  top   of  rocks,  and 
many  were  dalhed  to  pieces  by  the  fall  i  and  as 
mod  of  thofe  who  efcaped,  ftraggled  from  one 
another  up  and  down  the  fields  and  woods,  they 
were  cut  to  pieces  the  next  day  by  the  enemy's 
hprfe,  whoDurfued  them.    Two  thoufand  Athe- 
nians were  (lain  in  this  eogagensent,  and  a  great 
number  of  arms  were  taken  ;  thofe  who  fled  ha- 
ving thrown  them  away,  that  thtyf  might  be  the 
better  able  to  efcape  over  the  precipices. 

/  SECT.    XIV. 

7be  confiernation  wtlb  which  the  jitbinians  are 
fiized.  They  agsin  hazard  afia^ghl^  and  are  de- 
feated.  They  refolve  to  retire  by  land.  Being  dcff 
furfued  by  the  Syracufausy  they  Jurrender.  pTtcias 
and  Demojibems  are  fentenced  to  die^  and  executed. 
The  effeSt  tt^bich  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  the  army 
produces  in  Athens. 

Thucyd.  HP  H  E  Athenian  generals^  after  fuftaining  fo 
^'  7  P-  ^  -I  great  a  lofs,  were  in  a  prodigious  dilemma, 
m.  m*^'^'^^  foldiers  were  now  in  a  defpairing  condition, 
Nic.  p.  And  died  daily,  either  by  the  difipafcs  that  reign  in 
1387  542  autumn,  or  by  the  bad  air  of  th^  fens  near  which 
I  ?  liz  ^^y  ^^'^^  encamped.  Dcmoftbenes  was  of  opini- 
.  on. 
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on,  that  it  would  be  proper  for  them  to  leave  theI>ARiu{ 
country  iimnedtately,  fince  they  had  been  unfuc-  ?i£IiIH 
cefsfal  ki  to  important  an  enterprize  ;  efpecially  as 
the  feafon  was  not  too  far  advanced  for  failing ; 
and  chac  they  had  fhips  enough  to  force  a  pafiage, 
in  cafe  the  enemy  Ihould  difpuce  it  with  them.  He 
declared,  that  it  would  be  of  much  greater  advan- 
tage to  oblige  the  enemy  to  raife  their  blockade  of 
Athens,  than  for  them  to  continue  that  of  Syra- 
cufe,  by  which  they  exhaofted  themfelves  to  no 
purpofe  5  that  he  was  certain  a  frefli  army  would 
not  be  fent  thefn  \  and  that  they  could  not  hope 
to  overcome  the  enemy  *ith  the  feeble  one  under 
their  command. 

Nicias  was  fenfible,  that  the  arguments  his  co^ 
kgue  had  made  ufe  of  were  very  juft»  and  he  him* 
fdf  was  of  his  opinion  :  but  at  the  fame  time  he 
was  afraid,  left  fo  puMick  a  confeffion  of  the 
weak  condition  to  which  they  were  reduced,  and 
their  refolution  to  leave  Sicily,  ( the  report  of 
which  would  certainly  reach  the  enemy  }  fhouki 
compleat  the  ruin  of  their  affairs ;  and  perhaps 
make  them  unable  to  execute  their  refolution  when 
they  ihould  go  about  it.  Befides,  they  had  fome 
Httle  hopes  left  that  the  befieged,  being  themfelves 
reduced  to  great  extreniity  by  their  abfolute  want 
of  provifions  and  money,  would  at  laft  be  inclined 
to  furrender  upon  honourable  terms.  Thus,  al- 
though he  was  in  reality  uncertain  and  wavering,  he 
yet  Ihowed  by  his  expfeflions,  that  he  did  not  care 
to  quit  Sicily,  till  the  Athenians  fhould  have  firfb 
fent  drders  tor  that  purpofe  ;  and  that  otherwife 
they  would  be  highly  difplcafcd :  That  as  thofc 
who  were  cojudge  them,  had  not  been  eye-witnefles 
to  the  fiate  of  things,  they  would  be  of  a  diffe- 
fent  opinion  ;  and  then,  at  the  inftigation  of  fome 
orator,  would  certainly  condemn  them :  That 
moft  of  thofe  men  who  now  exclaimed  with  the 
gjreatcft  vehemence  againft  the  difficulties  they  la- 

Voi.  llh  I  i  2  boured 
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Darius  bourcd  uoder,  would  then  change  their  note,  and 
NoTHus.  a^cufg  xhtm  of  having  been  bribed  to  raifc  the 
fiege  :  That  knowing  fo  well  as  he  did  the  dif- 
pofuion  and  character  of  the  Athenians,  he  chofe 
to  die  glorioufly  by  the  energy's  fword,  rather 
than  be  ignominioudy  condemned  by  his  fellow- 
citizens. 

Thefe  reafons,  though  they  appeared  very  ftrong, 
were  yet  not  able  to  convince  Demofthenes  ;  and  it 
was  dill  his  opinion,  that  the  only  way  left  them 
to  fecure  themfelves,  would  be  to  leave  the  coun- 
try.   However,  as  he  had  been  unfuccefsful  in  his 
former  advice,  he  was  afraid  of  uififting  upon  this; 
and    he  yielded  the    fooner  to    Nicias's  counfeU 
from  his  imagining,  with  many   others,  that  this 
general  might  have  fome  fecret  reflfource,  fince  he 
was  fo  firmly  rjcfolved  to  ftayr 
Thucyd.       Gylippqs,  after  having  gone  round  Sicily,    had 
^'  7'  P-     brought  a  great  body  of  troops  with  him.     This 
|»^J^"T548  new     reinforcement    terrified    the   Athenians   ex- 
Is/ic.         ceedingly,  whofe  army  dirainifhed  daily  by  fick- 
p.  538.     nefs  i  a?id  they  now  began  to  repent  their  not  ha- 
Djod.l  13.  yjng  raifcd  the   fiege,  efpecially  as  the  befieged 
%i^^^  were  preparing  to  attack  them  both  by  fea  and 
land.     Befides,  Nicias  no;  longer  oppofed  this  re- 
folution,  and  only  defired  to  have  it  kept  fecrec 
Orders  were  therefore  given,  as  privately  as  poffi- 
ble,  for  the  fleet  to  prepare  for  fetting  fail  with 
the  utmoft  expedition. 

When  all  things. were  ready,  the  moment  they 
were  going  to  fet  fail,  (wholly  unfufpefted  by  the 
enemy,  who  were  far  from  furmifing  they  would 
kave  Sicily  fo  foonj  the  moon  was  fuddenly  cclip- 
fcd  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  k>ft  all  its 
iplcndor  ;  whicji  terrified  Nicias  and  the  whole 
army,  who,  from  ignorance  and  fuperflition,  wera 
adonifiiedat  fo  fudden  a  change,  the  caufes  of  which 
liiry  did  not  know,  and  therdore  dreaded  the  con- 
fcqucnces  of  it.     They  then  confultcd  the  footh- 
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fayers  ;  and  thefe  being  equally  unacquainted  with  Darius 
the  reafons  of  this  phoenomenon;  only  fcrved  to  N^thus 
increafe  the  dread.  It  was  the  cuftbm  among 
thefe  heathens,  after  fuch  accidents  had  happened, 
to  fufpend  thdr  cnterprizes  but  for  three  days. 
The  foothfayers  pronounced,  that  he  mufl:  not  fee 
fail  till  three  times  nine  days  were  paft,  (  thefe  are 
Thucydides's  words)  which  doubtlefs  was  a  niyf- 
terious  number  in  the  opinion  of  the  people.  Ni- 
cias,  fcrupulous  to  a  fault,  and  full  of  a  miftaken 
veneration  for  thefe  blind  interpreters  of  the  will 
of  the  gods,  declared,  that  he  would  wait  a  whole 
revolution  of  the  moon,  and  not  return  till  the  fame 
day  of  the  next  month  ^  as  though  he  had  not  feen 
the  planet  very  clearly,  the  inftant  it  had  emerged 
from  that  part  which  was  darkned  by  the  interpo- 
fition  of  the  earth's  body. 

But  he  was  not  allowed  time  for  this.  The  news 
of  the  intended  departure  of  the  Arhenians  being 
foon  fpread  over  the  city,  a  refolucion  was  taken 
to  attack  the  befiegers  both  by  fea  and  Und.  The 
Syracufans  began  the  firft  day  by  attacking  the 
intrenchmeots,  and  gained  a  flight  advantage  over 
the  enemy*  On  the  morrow  they  made  a  fecond 
attack  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  failed,  with  fcventy 
fixgallies,  againfteighty  fix  of  the  Athenians.  Eur 
rym^don^  who  commanded  the  right  of  the  Athe- 
nian fleet,  having  fpread  along  the  (hore  to  fur^ 
round  them,  this  movement  proved  fatal  to  him  : 
for,  as  he  was  detached  from  the  body  of  the  fleet, 
the  Syracufans,  after  forcing  the  main  battle  which 
was  in  the  center,  attacked  him  ;  drove  him  vigo- 
roufly  in(Q  the  gulf  called  Pafcon,  and  there  de- 
feated him  entirely.  Eurymedon  loft  his  life  in 
the  engagement.  They  afterwards  gave  chafe  to 
the  reft  of  the  gallies,  and  run  them  againft  the 
fliorc.  Gylippus,  who  commanded  the  land-army, 
feeing  the  Athenian  gallies  were  forced  aground, 
and  not  able  to  return  into  their  ftacc^dp  i  landed 
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Oarius  with  part  of  his  troops,  in  order  to  charge  die 
y^'^*^^'  foldiers,  in  cafe  they  fliould  be  forced  to  ros  a- 
ihore  ;  end  to  give  his  friends  the  more  room  to 
tow  fuch  gallies  as  they  (hould  have  taken.  How- 
ever,  he  was  repulfed  bv  the  Tyrrheni,  who  kept 
guard  on  that  fide  i  aQ«  obliged  by  the  AtheBtana» 
who  flew  to  fuftaia  thetn,  to  retire  with  fome  ]o& 
as  far  as  the  moor  called  Lyfimelia,  which  lay  near 
it.  The  latter  faved  moft  of  their  fhips,  eighteen 
excepted,  which  were  taken  by  the  Syracufans,  and 
their  crews  cut  to  pieces  by  then*.  After  this^  re- 
folving  to  burn  the  reft,  they  filled  an  old  veflel 
with  combuftible  materials  ;  and  having  fet  fire  to 
it,  they  drove  it  by  the  help  of  the  wind  againft 
the  Athenians,  who  neverthelefs  extinguiihed  the 
fire,  and  drove  off  that  fhip« 

Each  fide  ereded  trophies  :  the  Syracu&ns  for 
the  defeat  of  Eurymedon,  and  the  advantage  they 
bad  gained  the  day  before  :  and  the  Athenians, 
for  their  having  drove  part  of  the  enemy  into  the 
moor,  and  put  the  other  part  to  flight.  But  the 
minds  of  the  two  nations  were  very  differently  dit 
pofed.  The  Syracufans,  who  had  been  thrown  into 
the  utmoft  confl:ernation  at  the  arrival  of  De- 
mofthenes  with  his  fleet,  feeing  themielves  vido- 
rious  in  a  naval  engagement,  rdfumed  freib  hope, 
and  were  perfuaded  they  fliould  gain  a  compxat 
ridory  over  their  enemies.  The  AtheDians»  on  the 
contrary,  fruftrated  of  their  only  refi>urcc,  and  o« 
vercome  by  fea  fo  contrary  to  their  expeftatioasy 
quite  loft  their  courage,  and  only  thought  of  re- 
tiring. 

The  enemy,  to  prevent  their  efcaping,  fhux  tike 
mouth  of  the  great  harbour,  which  was  about  five 
hundred  paces  wide,  with  gallies  placed  crofl^ife, 
and  other  veflbls  fixed  with  anchors  and  iron 
chains  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  made  the  reqaifite 

E reparations  for  the  battle^    in  cafe  they  fboM. 
ave  the  courage  to  engage  again.    When  the  A* 

thenians 
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chenians  Ikw  themfel^cs  thus  hemmed  in,  the  gene-  Darius 
ralsand  principal  of&cers  aflemUed,  in  order  to^if2[!!!fl 
deliberate  on  the  prefent  ftate  of  affairs.  They 
were  in  abfblote  want  of  provifioos,  which  was 
owin^  to  their  having  forbid  the  people  of  Catana 
to  bring  any,  from  the  hopes  they  entertained  of 
then*  being  able  to  retire  1  and  they  could  not 
procure  any  from  other  places,  unlefs  they  were 
mafters  of  the  fea.  This  made  them  refolve  to 
▼enture  a  fea-fight.  In  this  view,  they  were  de* 
tertqined  to  leave  their  old  camo,  and  their  walls, 
which  extended  to  the  temple  or  Hercules  ;  and  to 
intrench  themfefres  on  the  fliore,  near  their  ihips, 
in  the  fmalleft  compafs  jjoBihk.  Their  deugn 
was,  to  leave  fome  forces  in  diat  place  to  guard 
thdr  baggage  and  the  fick  %  and  to  fight  wim  the 
reft  on  board  aH  the  ihipt  diey  ffiould  have  faved. 
Thev  intended  to  retire  into  Catana,  in  cafe  thcj 
Ifaould  be  vidorious  ;  odierwife,  to  fet  fire  to  their 
ihi{»,  and  to  march  by  fauid  to  the  neareft  city  be** 
tolling  to  their  allies. 

This  refblutionJbdng;  taken,  Nicias  immediately 
filled  an  hundred  andten  gallics  (  the  others  ha^ 
ving  loft  their  oars  )  with  the  flower  of  his  in- 
fantrv ;  and  drew  up  die  reft  of  the  forces,  parti^ 
culariy  the  bowmen,  in  order  of  battle  on  the 
fhore.  As  the  Athenians  dreaded  very  much  the 
beaks  of  the  Syracufan  gallies,  Nicias  had  pro- 
vided harping-irons  to  grapple  them,  in  order  to 
break  the  force  of  the  blow,  and  to  come  imme- 
diately to  clofe  fights  as  on  (horc.  But  the  ene- 
my perceiving  this,  covered  the  prows  and  upper 
pms  of  their  gallies  with  Vtather,  to  prevent  thehr 
being  fo  eafily  laid  hold  off.  The  commanders  on 
both  fides  had  employed  all  their  rhetorick  to  ani- 
mate their  men ;  ana  none  could  ever  have  been 
prompted  from  ftronger  motives ;  for  the  battle 
which  was  gCHng  to  be  fought,  was  to  dctermiqe, 

I  i  4  nor 
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Darius  not  Only  thciT' lives  and  liberties,  but  alfo  the  faM 

NoTHys  Qf  ^hcir  country.  . 

The  battle  was  very  obftinate  and  b^ody.  The 
Athenians  being  arrived  ^t  the  mouth  of  the  port, 
eafiiy  took  thofe  (hips  which  defended  the  enuance, 
of  ic  i  but,  .when  they  attempted  to  break  the 
chain  of  the  reft,,  to  widen  th^paf&ge,  the  enemy 
came  up  froms^U  Quarters.  A^  near^two  hundred 
gallies  came  rMlhing,  on  each  fide,  in  a.narrow  place, 
there  muil  neceHarily  be  a  very  great  confufion  ^and 
the  veflels  could  not  eafiiy  advance  forward,  ot 
retire,  nor  turn  about  to  renew  the  attacks  .  The 
beaks  of  the  gallies,  for  this  reafon^  did  very  lictle 
execution  j  but  (;here  were  v^ry.  furious  and  fre- 
quent difchargcs.  The  Ath^iana  jvcre  over-pow- 
er'd  with  a  lho\!/.er  of  ftones^  which  always  dp  exe- 
cution frocn  what  place  foerectbey  acethrqwn  -% 
whereas  they  defended  thettifelves.qnly.by  ihooting 
darts  and  arrow;,  which,  by  the  motion  of  the 
ibips,  that  werq  tpfled  about  by  the  fea,  did 
not  carry  true,  and  by  that  means  the  greateft 
part  of  them  djd  little  ^jcccytion.  Arifton  the 
pilot ,  haid  .  given  the  Sy^acufans  this  counieK 
Thefe  discharges  being  ovcrj^  tlie^/oJdiers,  heavily 
armcd^  attempted .  to  cjiter  jthe  enemy's  ijiips  in 
order  (o  fight  hai\d  to  hand  :  and  it  ofteii  happened, 
that  whilft  they  were  climbing  up  one  fide,  theirs 
were  entred  at. the  other  ;.  ?pd  two  or  three  Ihips 
would  be  grappW  to  one,  which  pccafioned  a  great 
perplexity  ai;id  confufion.  Fartjicr,  the  qoile  of 
the  (hips  that  bulged  one  againft  the  other,  the 
different  cries  of  the  yiftorsand  yanquifhed,  prevent- 
ed the  orders  of  the  officers  from  being  heard.  The 
Athenians  .wanted,  to  force  a  ;pa(Fage,  >?hatever 
might  be  the  CQnfequence,.to  iccyce  their  return 
into  their  own  country  ;  and,  this  tTie  enemy.' em- 
ployed their  utmoft  efforts  to  prevent^  in  order 
that  they  might  gain  a  more  pompleat  and.  noonc 
glprious  vjftory.  Tt^c  .  tWQ  land-armies,  which 
'     '        "'      "  were 
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were  driwn  Hp  Qn  the  higheft  pajt  of  the  (horc,  Darius 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  who.  were  got  qpon^^^"^- 
tihe  teallsi  whillft  the  reft,  ]cnee)ing  in  the  tcmpl^s^ 
were  imploring  heaven  to  give  fucpefs  to  their  ci- 
tizens j;  all,  thcfe  faw  clearly,  becaufq  of  their  littlo 
diftance  ifrom  the  i^eets,  every  thing  that  pafled  '% 
and  contemplated  the  battle  as  from  an  amphithe* 
atre,  but  not  without  dread.  Attentive  to,  and 
Ihuddering  ,ac  every  movement,  and  the  feveral 
changes  which  happened ;  they  difcovercd  the  in  • 
tcreft  they  took  in  the  battle,  their  fears  or  their, 
hopes,  their  grief  or  their  joy,,  by  different  cries 
and  different  geftures  ;  ftret^hingfprth  their  hands,, 
fometimes  pwards  the  combatants-  to  animate. 
them,  and  at  other  times  towards  heaven,  to  im^ 
plore  the  ibccour  and  prote^ion  of  the  gods.  At 
|aft,  the  Athenian. f]fet,  after  fuftaining  a  long 
combaty  and  making  a  ftput^refiftance^  was  put  to 
^igh^y.and  drove  againft  the  fhore«  The  Syracu-- 
fans,  who  were  fpeftators  of  this  viftory,  ac-- 
quainted  the  whole  city«  by  an  univerfal  fhout^ 
with  the  news  .of. this  viftory.  The  viftors,  now 
nia(]ters  of  the  fea,  and  failing  with  a  favourable 
wind  towards  Syracufe,  ereiSled  a  trophy  •,  whilft 
the  Athenians,  who  were  quite  dejeftcd  and  over- 
powrr'd,  did  not  fo  much  as  attempt  to  xequeii: 
chat  their  dead  foldiers  might  be  delivered  to  them, 
in  order  to  pay  the  laft  £ad  duty  to  their  rc- 
^nains.       •     .       . 

.  There  now  remained  but  two  qethpds  for  thein 
to  chufe  i  either  to  attempt  the  pafiage  a  fecond 
time,  for  which  they  had  fliipsand  foldiers  fufiici* 
eiVt ;  or  to  abandqn  their  fleet  to  theenemy^  a,na 
retir.e  by  land,  DemoflTiencs  propofed  the  for- 
mer;  but  the  failors,  in  the  deepeft  afHi£lion,  re- 
fufed  to  obey  -,  fylly  pcrfuadied  that  it  would  b^ 
impoflibje  for  them  to  fuftaln  a  fecond  engage- 
ment. The  fecond  method  was  therefore  refolved 
HP^>  ^^^  accordingly  they,  prepared  to  fet  out  in 
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Darius  the  nighty   CO  coBceal  the  march  of  chek  armf 

^ornv9.  f,on^  the  enemy. 

But  Hermocrata^  who  fufpefted  their  defign^ 
was  very  fenfible  that  it  was  of  the  utmoft  iflipor* 
tance  not  to  fuffer  fo  great  a  body  of  forces  to 
efcape  x  fince  they  otherwife  m^bt  fortify  then- 
felves  in  ibme  comer  of  the  iOand,  and  there  be- 
^tn  a  new  war.  The  SyracofaM  were  at  that  time 
m  the  midft  of  their  fefttvity  and  rejoycings ; 
and  medicacing  nothing  bnt  how  they  might  beft 
divert  themfetves»  after  the  coils  they  had  fuftained 
in  fight.  It  was  the  feftival  of  Hercules  whieh 
they  were  theA  fokmnizing.  To  deire  the  Syra- 
cufans  to  take  up  arms  again,  in  order  to  purfue 
the  enemy  ;  and  to  attempt  to  draw  them  from 
their  diverfions  ekher  by  force  or  perfuafion* 
would  have  been  to  no  purpofe ;  for  which  rea(iM 
another  expedient  was  employed.  Hcrmocrates 
jfent  a  few  horfemen,  who  were  to  pafi  for  friends 
of  the  Athenians,  and  ordered  them  to  cry  aloud : 
S*  Bid  Nicias  not  retire  till  day-light ;  for  the  Sy- 
^*  racufans  Ke  in  ambufh  for  him,  and  have  feizcd 
^*  on  the  pafles.^  This  faMe  adnce  ftopt  Nicias 
at  once ;  and  he  did  not  even  fet  out  the  next  day, 
in  order  that  the  foldiers  might  have  more  time  xo 
prepare  for  their  departure  ;  and  carry  off  what* 
ever  might  be  oecelHiry  for  their  fubfiftance^  and 
leave  the  reft  to  the  enemy. 

The  enemy  had  time  lufficient  for  finzing  upon 
the  avenues.  The  next  morning  early,  diey  pof- 
fefied  themfelves  of  the  moft  difficult  pafles>  fort^ 
-£ed  thofe  pkces  where  the  rivers  were  fordable, 
broke  down  the  bridges,  and  fpread  detadimenti 
of  horfe  up  and  down  the  phiin  ;  fo  tiiat  diere 
was  not  one  outlet  through  which  the  Atheniaos 
could  get  away  without  fighting.  They  £bt  out 
upon  then*  march  the  third  day  after  toe  battle, 
in  the  defign  of  retiring  to  Gatana.  The  whole 
army  was  in  an  inexpiefCble  conftcrnation.  to  fis 
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fiieh  great  numbers  of  men,  etrher  dead  ^r  dying,  Dakivs 
lemf  of  whom  were  kftcxpofcd  to  wild  he^ft^.  Nothot. 
and  the  reft  to  the  cnidcy  of  the  enemy.  Thofe. 
who  were  fick  and  wounded  conjured  them,  with 
tfiartf  tt  take  them  along  with  the  army  i  and  held 
by  their  clothes  when  they  were  gaing ;  or  elfe, 
dragging  thenfelvei  after  them«  followed  them  as 
far  a^  their  ftrength  would  permit ;  and,  when 
f  hta  fiiiled,  they  had  recourfe  to  tears,  flghs,  im- 
precations ;  and  fending  op  towards  heaven  plains 
me  and  dying  groans,  t^iey  called  upon  the  gods  as 
well  as  men  to  revenge  the  cruelty  they  mti  wtcb^ 
aad  every  pUoe  echoed  with  lamentations. 

The  whole  army  was  in  a  deplorable  ftate.  All 
men  were  fitited  with  the  oeepeft  melancholy. 
They  were  inwardly  tortured  with  fpite  and  rage^ 
when  they  refirefeRted  to  themfetves  the  greatne6 
from  which  they  were  fallen,  the  extreme  mifery 
to  which  they  were  reduced  ;  and  the  ftill  greater 
evils  from  which,  chev  forefiiw,  it  would  be  im- 
poffible  for  them  to  eicape.  They  could  not  bear 
the  comparifiDn  which  was  for  ever  imaging  ttfelf 
CO  their  minds,  viz.  the  triumphant  ftate  in  whic& 
they  had  left  Athens,  in  the  micM  of  the  good 
wifhes  and  acclamations  of  the  people  ;  with  the 
^nominy  of  their  retreat,  aggravated  by  the  cries 
and  impsecations  of  their  relations  aiKl  fellow* 
citizens. 

But  the  moft  melancholy  part  of  the  fpeftacle, 
and  that  which  moSt  deferyed  compaflion^was  Nicias. 
Dejedted  and  worn  out  by  a  tedious  illnefs^  de- 
prived of  the  moA  neeeflary  things,  at  a  time 
whea  hie  age  and  infirmiciea  required  them  moft  s 
pierced,  not  only  with  bis  particular  grief,  but 
with  that  of  others,  all  which  he  bore  m  his  own 
snind;  this  great  man,  feperio^r  to  all  his  evilv^ 
thought  of  nothing  but  how  he  mtg:ht  beft  com- 
fort his  foldiersy  and  rovse  their  courage.  He 
ran  up  and  downia  atf  places^  crying  aloud,  that 

I  mattera 
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Dakivs  fnacters  were  not  yet  dcfpcrate,  and  that  other  ar- 
^^"^"^^^  mies  had  cfcaped  from  greater  dangers ;  that  they 
ought  not  to  accofe  themfelves,  or  grieve  too  im- 
moderately, for  misfortunes  which  they  had  not 
occaiioned ;  that  if  they  had  offended  fome  god, 
his  vengeance  muft  be  fatiated  by  this  time  ;  that 
fortune,  after  having  fo  long  favoured  the  cncmy» 
would  at  laft  be  tired  of  perfecuting  them  ;  that 
their  bravery  and  their  numbers  made  them  ftill 
formidable,  (  they  being  then  near  forty  thooiand 
ilrong ; )  that  no  city  in  Sicily  would  be  able  to 
wichftand  them,  nor  prevent  their  fettling  where- 
ever  they  might  think  proper  %  that  they  had  no 
more  to  do,  bi^t  to  take  care,  fcverally,  of  thcm- 
felves,  and  march  in  good  order ;  that  by  a  pru- 
dent and  couragious  retreat,  which  was  now  be- 
come their  only  reflburce,  they  would  not  only 
fave  thecnfelves,  but  alfo  their  country,  and  ena- 
ble  it  to  recover  its  former  grandeur. 

The  army  marpfaed  in  two  bodies,  both  drawn 
up  in  the  form  of  a  phalanx  ;  fcie  iirft  being  com* 
manded  by  Nicias,  and  the  fecond  by  Demoftbe* 
pes,  with  the  baggage  in  the  center.  Being  come 
to  the  river  Anapis,  they  fqrced  the  paflage,  and 
afterwards  were  charged  by  all  the  cncmy^  ca- 
valry, as  well  as  the  bowmen,  who  were  incef- 
fantly  fhooting  at  them.  They  were  annoyed  in 
this  manner  during  fcveral  days  march  j  every  one 
of  the  outlets  being  guarded,  and  the  Athenians 
being  obliged  to  fight  every  inch  of  their  way. 
The  enemy  did  not  care  to  hazard  a  battle  againft 
an  army  which  defpair  alone  rteigbt  render  invincN 
ble  ;  and,  the  inftant  the  Athenians  prefented  the 
Syracufans  bgttle,  the  latter  retired  ;  but  whene- 
ver the  former  would  proceed  in  their  march, 
they  then  came  forward^  and  fell  upon  them  in 
their  retreat. 

Demoflhenes  and  Nicias,  feeing  the  miferable 
condition  to  which  the  troops  were  reduced^  they 
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being  in  extreme  want  of  provifions,  and-  great  Daws 
numbers  of  them  wounded,  judged  ic  advifcablc'^^T"^^; 
to  retire  towards  the  fea,  by  a  quite  contrary  way 
from  that  in  which  they  were  then  going ;  and  td 
inarch  diredly'  towards  Camarina  and  Gela,  in- 
ftead  of  proceeding  to  Catana  as  they  firfl:  in- 
tended. They  fct  out  in  the  night,  after  lighting 
a  great  number  of  fires.  The  retreat  was  made  in 
great  confuHon  and  diforder,  as  generally  happens 
to  great  armies^  in  the  gloomy  horrors  of  Ihe  night, 
cfpecially  when  the  enemy  is  not  far  off.  How- 
ever^  the  vanguard,  commanded  by  Nicias,  came 
forward  in  good  order  j  but  above  half  the  rear- 
guard, with  DenK>fthenes  at  their  head,  drew  off 
from  the  main-body,  and  loft  their  way.  On  the 
morrow  the  Syracufans,  who,  on  the  report  of 
their  retreat,  had  marched  with  the  utmoft  dili- 
gence, came  up  with  him  about  noon  ;  and  ha» 
ving  furrounded  him  with  their  horie,  they  drove 
him  into  a  narrow  place  that  was  inclofed  with  a 
walU  where  his  foldiers  fought  like  lions*  Per- 
ceiving, At  the  clofe  of  the  day,  that  they  were  op- 
preffed  with  wearinefs,  and  covered  with  wounds, 
they  gave  the  iQanders  leave  to  retire,  which  fome 
of  them  accepted  ;  and  they  afterwards  fpared  the 
lives  of  the  reft,  who  furrendred  at  difcretion  with 
Demofthenes,  after  having  ftipulated,  that  they 
fhould  not  be  put  to  death,  nor  fentenced  to  per- 
petual  imprifonment.  About  fix  thoufand  foldiers 
fur  rendered  on  thefe  conditions. 

Nicias  arrived  the  fame  evening  at  the  river  E- 
rineus,  and  crofling  it,  encamped  on  a  mountain, 
where  the  enemy  came  up  with  them  the  next  day, 
and  fummoned  him  to  furrender  at  difcretion,  as 
Demofthenes  had  done.  Nicias  could  not  perfuadc 
himfclf  at  firft,  that  what  they  tolJ  him  concern- 
ing that  general  was  true,  and  therelore  dcfircd 
leave  to  fend  fome  troopers  to  enquire  ab:)Ut  it. 
They  bringing  him  word  that  Dcmoithcncs  had 
3  really 
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Daiivs  really  furrendred  in  that  mamier^  Niciat  ofibtd  to 
KoTHus.p^y  ^1^  expences  of  the  war,  upon  oondtttoa  chat 
chey  would  permit  him  to  leaive  the  country  with 
his  forces,  and  to  give  as  man^  Athenians  for  hof* 
tagcs,  as  they  (hould  be  obliged  to  pav  taleou. 
But  the  enemy  rejeAed  this  propofal  with  difikio 
and  infoience,  and  renewed  tne  dnfet.  Nidas, 
chough  in  abfoiute  want  of  all  things^  be  yet  ikf- 
tained  the  attack  the  whole  night,  and  marched 
towards  the  river  AGnarus.  When  they  were  got 
to  the  banks  of  it,  the  Syracufans  advancing  up  to 
them,  threw  moft  of  them  into  the  ftrenm  i  dw 
reft  having  already  plong^  voluntarily  into  it  to 
quench  their  tbirft.  Here  the  greateft  and  moft 
bloody  bavock  was  made,  the  poor  wretches  bebg 
butchered  without  the  ieiA  pity  as  they  were 
drinking.  Kfrias,  finding  lAl  loft,  and  unable  to 
bear  this  difmal  fpeAaclef  furrendred  at  difcredooi 
upon  condition  that  Gytippus  fiiould  difcoatinoe 
the  fight,  and  fpare  the  reft  of  his  army.  A  great 
number  were  killed,  and  more  uken  prtfoners,  fo 
Pau£ui.  that  all  Sicily  was  filled  with  them.  The  Ad^ai- 
I  I.  p.56.  ans  feemed  to  have  been  difpleafed  with  their  ge- 
neral, for  farrcndring  in  this  vt^mnet  at  difcrecioo ; 
and,  for  this  reafon,  his  name  was  omitted  in  a 
publick  monument,  on  whidr  was  engraved  tht 
names  of  tbofe  commanders  Who  had  loft  their 
liv«  in  fighting  for  their  country. 

The  victors  embeHifhed,  with  the  arms  taken 
from  the  prifoncrs,  the  fineft  and  largeft  trees  they 
could  find  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers*,  and  made 
a  kind  of  trophies  of  thofe  trees ;  when  crowning 
themfclves  with  chaplets  of  flowers,  dreffing  their 
horfes  in  the  richeft  caparifons,  and  cropping  thofe 
of  their  enemies,  they  entered  triumphantly  into  Sy- 
racul>,  after  having  ended  aufpicioufly  the  moifl 
confiderablc  war  in  which  they  had  ever  been 
engaged  with  the  Greeks  ;  and  won,  by  their 
ftrengch  and  valour,  a  moft  fignal  and  moft  com« 
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pleat  viftory.    The  next  day,  a  council  was  held,  Dahius 
to  deliberate  on  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  pri-  ^^^"^*' 
foners.    Diocki,  one  of  the  leaders  of  greateft 
authority  among  the  people,  propofed  as  follows : 
That  all  the  Athenians  who  were  born  of  free  pa- 
rents,   and  all  fuch  Sicilians  as  had  joined  with 
them,  fliould  be  imprifoned  in  the  ftonequarries, 
where  only  two  meafurcs  of  flower,    and  one  of 
water  fliould  be  given  them  daily  \  that  the  (laves 
and  all  the  allies  fliould  be  publickly  fold  ;  and    ' 
that  the  two  Athenian  generals,    fliould  be  firft 
fcourged  with  rods,  and  afterwards  put  to  death. 

This  laft  article  fliocked  in  a  prodigioui  degree,  i^odl.  13* 
all  wife   and  companionate  Syracufans.    Hermo-p-  149 
crates,  who  was  very  famous  for  his  probity  and*' ^^'* 
jnftice,  attempted  to  make  fome  remonftrances  to 
the  jpeople ;  but  cfaey  would  not  hear  him  -,   and 
the  moucs  which  echoed  on   all  fides,  prevented 
him  froin  continuing  his  fpeech.    But  now  an  ^•melatt. 
antient  man,  venerable  for  his  great  age  and  gra* 
vitv,  who,    in  this  war,    had  loft  two  fons,   the 
only  heirs  to  his  name  and  eftate,  made  his  fervants 
carry  him  to  the  roftra  (if  I  may  be  allowed  that 
term,j  and  the  ioftant  he  appeared  a  profound 
filence  was  made.    *^  You  here  behold,  fays  he, 
«<  an  unfortunate  father,  who  has  felt,  more  than 
^^  any  other  Syracufan,    the  fatal  effe&s  of  this 
*^  war  by  the  death  of  two  fons,  who  formed  all 
*^  the  confolation,  and  were  the  only  fupports  of 
**  my  old  age.    I  cannot  indeed  forbear  admiring 
^^  their  courage  and  felicity,  in  facrificing,  to  their 
*^  country's  welfare,  a  life  of  which  they  would 
^^  one  day  have  been  deprived  by  the  common 
*^  courfe  of  nature :    but  then  I  cannot  but  be 
*^  ftrongly  affected  with  the  cruel  wound  which 
*^  their  death  has  made  in  my  heart  \  nor  forbear 
*'  hating  and  detefting  the  Athenians,    who  firft 
*^  lighted  up  this  unhappy  war»  as  Che  mrurderers 
.  *«  of 
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Darius   «  of  my  children.     Bat  however^   I  cannot  dofi- 
NoTHus.cc  ^^j   Qj^g  circumftancc,    Which  iS;    that  I   anl 
*'  lefs  fenfiblc  to  my  private   affiidion,    than   to 
•'  the  honour  of  my  country  :    and  I  fee  it  expo- 
*'  fed  to  eternal  infamy,  by  the  barbarous  advice 
*'  which  is  now  given  you.     The  Athenians   in- 
*'  deed,  merit  the  word  treatfbent  and  every  kind 
**  of  punilhment  that  could  be  inflifted  on  them, 
*'  for  fo   uhjuftly  declaring  war  againft  us ;    but 
*'  have  not  the  gods,  thejuft  avengers  of  crinr^es, 
**  punifhed  them  and  revenged  us  fufficiently?  When 
*'  their  generals  laid  down  their  arrris,  and  furren- 
**  drcd,  did  they  not  do  this  in  the  hopes  of  having 
**  their  lives  fpared  ?  And,  if  we  put  tberti  td  death, 
*'  will  it  be  poffible  for   us  to  avoid    the  juft 
**  reproach,     of   our  having    violated    the    law 
*•  of  nations,  and  difhonoured  ^r  viAory  by  an 
*<  unheard-of  cruelty  ?    Howt    Will  you    fuffer 
*'  your  glory  to  be  thus  fullied  in  the  face  of  the 
^^  whole  world ;  and  havt  it  be  faid,  that  a  na- 
*'  tion,  who  firft  dedicated  a  temple  in  their  city 
**  to  clemency ,    had  not  found  any   in   yours  ? 
**  Surely  viftories  and  triumphs  do  not  give  im- 
^^  mortal  glory    to    a  city  ;    but  the  exercifing 
*^  mercy  towards  a  vanquifhed  enemy,  the  ufing 
**  moderation  in  the  greateft  profperity,  and  fcar- 
"  ing  to  anger  the  gods  by  a  haughty  and  infolent 
"  pride  ?  Yod^  doubtlcfs  have  not  forgot  that  this 
•*  Nicias,    whofe    fate  you   arc    going   to  pro- 
«'  nounce,    was  the   very  man  who  pleaded  your 
"  caufe  in  the  aflembly  of  the  Athenians  5   and 
*'  employed  all  his  credit  and  the  whole  power  of 
*^  his  eloquence,  to  difluade  his  countrymen  from 
"  embarking  in  this  war.     Should  you  therefore 
*•  pronounce  fcntence  of  death  on  this  worthy  ge- 
*'  neral,  would  it  be  a  juft  reward  for  the  zeal  he 
"  fhowcd  for  your  intereft  ?   With  regard  to  my 
•'  felf,  death  would  be  lefs  grievous  to  me,  than 
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**  the  fight  of  fo  horrid  an  injufticc,  commitced  Darius 
**  by  my  countrymen  and  fellow-citizens."  Nqthus. 

The   people   feemcd  moved   to  compalTion  at 
this  fpeech,  efpecmlly  as,  when  this  venerable  old 
man  firft  went  up  into  the  roftra,   they  expefled 
to  hear  him  cry  aloud  for  vengeance  on  thofe  who 
had  brought  all  his  calamities  upon  him,  inftead 
of  fuing  for   their  pardon.     But   the    enemies  of 
the  Athenians,  having  expatiated  with  vehemence, 
on  the  unheard-of  cruelties  which  their  republick 
had  exercifed  on  feveral  cities  belonging  to  their 
enemies  and  even  to  their  antient  allies;  the  inve- 
teracy which  their  commanders  had  fhown  againft 
Syracufe,  and  the  evils  they  would  have  made  it 
fufFer  had  they  been  viftorious-,  the  affliflions  and 
groans  of  a  numberlefs   multitude  of  Syracufans, 
who  bewailed  the  death  of  their  children  and  near 
k'mdred,  whofe  manes  could  be  appeafed  no  other 
way  than  by  the  blood  of  their  murtherers :  on 
thefe  reprefentations,  the  people  returned  to  their 
fanguinary  refolution,  and  followed  Diocles's  advice 
in  every  refpeA.    Gylippus  ufed  his  utmoft  endea- 
■^vours,  but  in  vain,  to  have  Nicias  and  Demofthe- 
ncs  given  up««o  him,  (efpecially  as  he  had  taken 
them)  in  order  for  him  to  carry  them  to  Lacedae- 
monia.  But  his  demand  was  rejected  with  a  haughty 
fcorn,  and  the  two  generals  were  put  to  death. 

AH  wife  and  companionate  men  could  not  for- 
bear fhedding  tears,  for  the  tragical  death  of  two 
fuch  illuftrious  perfonages ;  and  particularly  for 
Nicias,  who,  of  all  men  of  his  time,  fcemed  lead 
tt  merit  fo  ignominious  and  untimely  an  end. 
When  men  recolleded  the  words  he  had  fpoke, 
and  the  remonftrances  he  had  made,  to  prevent 
this  war ;  and,  on  the  other  fide,  when  they  cm- 
fidered  how  high  a  regard  he  had  ever  fhown  to 
aU  things  relating  to  religion;  the  greatefl:  part 
of  them  were  tempted  to  exdaim  againft  provi* 
dence,  in  feeing  that  a  man,  who  had  ever  Ihown 
Vol.  la  K  k  the 
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Darius  rfie  higheft  rcwrcncc  for  {he  gods;  and  had  ai* 
^J2I5Ii£;  ways  exerted  himfelf  to  the  utmoft,  to  incrcafe 
their  honour  and  worfliip,^  fhould  be  fo  ill  re- 
warded by  them,  and  meet  with  no  better  fat« 
than  the  moft  abandoned  wretches.  But  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  calamities  of  good  men  (hould 
infpire  the  heathens  with  fuch  thoughts,  and  make 
them  murmur  and  defpbnd  ;  fince  they  did  not 
know  theholinefs  of  the  Divine  Being,  nor  the  cor- 
ruption of  human  nature. 

•  The  prifoners  were  fhut  up  in  the  ftone-quarries, 
where,  crouded  one  upon  the  other,  they  fuffered 
incredible  torments  for  eight  months.  Here  cbey 
were  for  ever  expofcd  to  the  inclemencies  of  the 
[  weather  ;  fcorched,  in  the  day-time,  by  the  burn- 

ing rays  of  the  fun,  or  frozen,  in  the  night,  by 
the  colds  of  autumn  i  poifoned  by  the  ftench  of 
their  own  Excrements,  by  the  carcafles  of  tbofc 
who  died  of  their  wounds  and  of  ficknefs ;  in  fine, 
worn  out  by  hunger  and  third,  for  their  daily 
allowance  to  each  was  but  a  fmall  meafure  of  wa- 
ter, and  two  of  meak  Thofe  who  were  taken 
out  of  thofe  quarries  two  months  after,  in  order 
to  be  fold  as  flavcs  Cmany  wherec^f  were  citizens 
who  had  difguifed  their  condition)  found  a  leis 
rigorous  fate.  Their  wifdom,  their  patience,  and 
a  certain  air  of  probity  and  modefty  wjere  of  great 
advantage  to  them  ;  for,  they  were  foon  reftored 
to  their  liberty,  or  met  with  the  moft  handforoe 
and  generous  treatment  from  their  mafters.  Seve- 
ral of  them  even  owed  the  kind  ufage  they  were 
indulged  with,  to  Euripides,  the  fineft  fcenes  of 
whofe  tragedies  they  had  repeated  to  the  Sicilians, 
who  were  extremely  fond  of  them  -,  fo  that  being 
returned  to  their  own  country,  they  went  and  fa- 
luted  that  poet  as  their  deliverer  ;  and  informed 
him  of  the  admirable  efFc<5ts  wrought  in  their  fa- 
vour, by  hi«  verfes. 

the 
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The  advice  of  thc«defeat  being  .carried  to  A- Darius 
thens,  the  citizens  voold  not  at  firft  believe  it ; ^Q''"^?' 
and  were  fo  far  from  crediting  fuch  news^  that  they  T^g^,^'^^" 
fentenced  that  man  to  death  who  had  firft  publifliedj^^jj^^*' 
It.    But  when  it  was  confirmed,  all  the  Athenians  Plut.  de 
were  feized  with  the  utmoft  cohfternation  5  when,  ^amilit. 
as    though   they  themfelves  had   not  proclaimed^'  5?^' 
war  ;  thev  vented*  their  fpite  and  rage  againilfthe 
orators  who  ha8  promoted  the  enterprize,  as  well 
as  againfl:  (he  foothfayers.  who,  by  their  oracles 
or  fuppofed  prodigies,  had  flattered  them  with  the 
hopes  of  fuccefs.    They  had  never  been  reduced 
to  fo  deplorable  a  condition  as  now  5  they  having 
neither  horfe,  foot,  money,  galUes  or  failors ;   in 
a  word,  they  were  in  the  deepeft  dcfpair,  expect- 
ing every   moment  that  the  enemy,   elated  with 
their  mighty  viftory,  and  ftrengthned  by  the  re- 
volt of  tl\e  allies,    would  come  and  fall  at  once 
upon  Athens,  both  by  fea  and  land,  with  all  the 
forces -of  Pcloponnefus.     Cicerg  had  reafon  to  ob-  • 
fef  ve  *,  fpeaking  of  the  naval  engagements  fought 
in  the  harbour  of  Syracufe?^  that  it  was  there  the 
troops  of  Athens  as  well  as  their   gallies,    were 
ruined  and  funk  ;   and  that,  in  this  harbour,    the 
power  and  glory  of  the  Athenians  were  miferably 
Ihipwreckcd. 

The -Athenians  were  neverthelefs  not  quite  de- 
jeSed,  but  again  rouzed  their  courage.  They 
now  refolved  to  raife  money  from  all  quarters, 
and  to  get  timber  for  building  of  (hips,  in  order 
to  awe  the  allies,  and  particularly  the  inhabitants 
of  the  ifland  of  Eubcca.  They  retrenched  all  fu- 
perfiuous  expcnces,  and  eftabliflied  a  new  council 
of  ancient  men,  who  were  to  weigh  and  examine 
all  affairs  before  they  fhould  be  brought  before  the 

•  Hie  primum  opes  illius  ci-  Athen'cnfium  nobilitaiis,  impe- 
vitatis  vidlae,  comminttUe,  de>  rii,  glorix  naufragium  factum 
prcfl»que  font :  in  hoc  porcu  "  cxiOiinatur.  Cic.  Ffrrin.  7. ».  97. 
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Darius  p-oplc  .  In  fine,  they  dldf^not  omit  any  pardcubr 
^i2Ii!£L.which  might  be  of  fetvice  in  xhe  prefent  junfture ; 
the  alarm  in  which  they  were  in,  and  their  com- 
mon danger,  obliging  every  individual  to  be 
watchful  over  the  neceflicies  of  the  ftate,  and  to 
receive  with  humility  any  good  counfcl  which  might 
be  given  them. 

I  cannot  here  end  |he  hiftory  of  the  war  of  Pc- 
loponnefus;  and  therefore  am  obliged,  contrary 
to  my  intention,  ifk  refer  the  conclufion  of  it  to 
the  next  volume.  The  defeat  of  the  army  under 
Nicias,  was  followed  bv  the  taking  of  Athcnj, 
whofe  antient  form  or  government  was  quite 
changed  by  Lyfandcr. 


The  End  of  Vo  l.  HI. 
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